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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  present  Handbook  comprises,  it  is  belieyed,  the  most 
complete  directions  for  playing  sames  of  skill  and  scieneey 
▼gt  presented  to  the  English  pnblie.  Its  great  predecessor, 
Moyle,  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  only  authority,  has 
now  become  obsolete  or  imperfect  in  respect  to  seyeral  of  the 
principal  games,  and  more  likely  to  mislead  than  instruct. 

The  want  of  a  comprehensive  and  practical  Manual  of  this 
description  having  frequently  been  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  the  Publisher,  he  determined  to  undertake  it,  and  ocmfided 
the  task  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Carleton.  That  gentleman  is  respon- 
sible for  the  elaborate  treatise  on  Whist,  and  its  arrangement 
in  four  parts.  Three  of  the  four  parts,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
xevised  editions  of  previous  treatises ;  -  the  fourth  is  partly 
original  and  partiy  compiled,  and,  as  a  whole,  is  new.  The 
Publisher,  in  his  anxiety  to  render  this  important  portion  of 
the  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  submitted  it,  while  at  press^ 
to  several  distinguished  Whist-players,  and  by  their  kind  oo» 
operation,  has  been  enabled  to  settle  several  rules,  which 
seemed  either  to  conflict  with  themselves,  or  were  at  variance 
with  those  currently  received.  Many  of  the  notes  have  arisen 
out  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  To  these  four  parts  of  Whist 
are  prefixed  (by  another  hand)  Bob  Sho^-t's  rules,  and  some- 
thing of  an  index,  by  way  of  guiding  the  student  through  the 
mazes  of  so  elaborate  a  treatise. 

Mr.  Carleton  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  articles  on 
Ecarte,  Hazard,  Backgammon,  and  most  of  the  games  adopted 
from  Hoyle  or  other  printed  authorities. 

PiQUST  is  by  a  gentleman  who  has  long  ranked  as  one  of 
our  best  players,  and  has  won  many  considerable  matches. 

Oribbagb  is  condensed  from  Mr.  Walker's  very  compre- 
hensive treatise,  which  is  by  far  the  best  extant. 

The  treatise  on  Drauohts  comprises  the  entire  work  of 
Stnrges,  as  revised  and  edited  by  Walker;  together  with  some 
additional  games  and  problems,  contributed  by  Mr.  Martin,  a 
prolessioiial  player  of  considerable  skill.  The  article  on  Polish 
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DntughtB  IB  by  the  Pablisher,  written  from  memonry  for  wuil 
of  materials  at  hand.  He  is  likewise  responsible  for  the 
Billiards,  which,  thongh  compiled  from  Mr.  White's  cele- 
brated work,  has  been  so  extensively  altered  and  corrected^ 
as  to  become  almost  a  new  treatise.  In  Mr.  White's  time 
the  simple  white  ball  games  were  almost^the  only  ones  played 
in  this  conntty,  which  oircamstance  will  account  for  the  necea- 
mtj  of  the  nnmerons  alterations.  The  elementary  part  is 
entirely  re-written,  and  the  instructions  are,  it  is  hoped,  con- 
veyed so  explicitly,  that  a.  person  who  never  before  played  a 
game,  may  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  from  the  pre- 
sent pages  to  teach  himself,  without  falling  into  erroneous 
modes  or  habits.  In  conducting  this  rather  arduous  part  of 
the  volume  through  the  press,  the  Publisher  has  beenfiivonred 
with  the  assistance  of  several  distinguished  players,  amateur 
and  professional,  both  in  London  and  Brighton.  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton, also,  eminent  for  his  billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  hag 
rendered  every  assistance,  as  well  by  his  own  valuable  advice 
as  by  granting  the  use  of  his  splendid  edition  of  Kentfield's 
work. 

The  GsBMAH  Pool  Games  (  Wurtt-Pmihiej  dhc.,)  are  con- 
tributed by  an  accomplished  amateur,  who  has  frequently 
ph^ed  them  on  the  Continent. 

VINGT-UN,  and  two  other  of  the  minor  games,  are  by 
another  friend ;  and  Amkrican  Bowls  has  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Editor,  assisted  by  die  proprietor  of  the  Strand  BoomF 
Mr.  Thomas  Robson. 

No  means  have  been  spared,  either  by  taxing  friends! 
or  the  liberal  application  of  funds,  to  render  this  volume  per- 
fect, and  now  that  after  nearly  two  years'  lingering  at  press, 
it  is  finally  launched,  the  Publisher  entertains  a  hope  that  it 
will  be  found  deserving  of  sufficient  patronage  to  reimburse 
a  disproportionately  large  outlay. 

H.  G.  B. 
York  Street,  Jan.  1850. 
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ABVEB13SEMENT  TO  THB  AMEBIOAN  EDITION. 


Thi  prttent  edition  of  Mr.  Bohn's  Haod-Book  of  Games^ 
wmtftiBS  aU  that  tiie  Bn^^iisfa  oopj  does/ together  with  a  niuii* 
l>er  of  Ckunes  that  have  nerer  bdbre  been  pnbliihed. 

Among  the  Card  Game?  introdaoed|  are  Eaohre,  PokoTi 
IMviaiiHi  Loo,  Draw  Poker,  Ac.,  fto. 

OheflB  .haa  been  inaerted,  with  the  roles  for  playing  and 
general  instmetions ;  for  more  extended  treatises  on  the  snb* 
ject,  the  learner  is  referred  to  several  works  of  seientiiio 
application,  as  ''  Stannton^'  and  others. 

American  Bowls — so  &r  as  written  by  Mr.  Bohn — ^has 
been  retained;  and  a  scale  of  the  varions  frames  and  methods 
of  playing  added.  Fw  information  on  this  snbjecty  the  editor 
is  indebted  to  seyeral  well  known  players  of  this  city,  who 
baye  giyen  him  eyeiy  fiicility  to  obtain  the  infbrmatioQ 
desired. 

FMaMpkiaf  June^  1850. 
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geona,  18, 184, 186;  how  it  may  ba 
discorered,  78 ;  various  ways  of 
aad  penalties  for,  09, 88, 87, 88, 129 
et  seq.,  167,  182  ;  theory  of,  127 
128;  explaxuition  of,  166,  102. 

Rubber,  meaning  of  the  teim,  88, 109 
168,  162. 

Buff  and  hoBoiirs,  games  9f^  2. 

Buffing,  playing  a  trump  to  any  other 
suit,  10, 102. 

Bales,  from  Mathewa,  8—80 ;  from 
Hovle,  89,  et  seq. ;  from  Desch%- 
peues,  189,  et  seq.:  from  the  Ed- 
itor, 162,  et  seq. ;  from  Mfgor  A., 
191.    See  LAwa. 

Saw,  ease  to  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tage  of  a,  49;  meaning  <£,  72,  162. 

Score,  explanation  of  the,  72,  H8, 168, 
109.  112,  118;  roles  for  the,  167 1 
witn  counters,  169. 

Second  hand,  nues  and  directions  for 
playing  the,  44,  49,  61.  171.  172. 

Seqnences,  rules  and  directions  for 
playing,  16, 68—66, 67,  et  seq.,  176; 
explanation  of^62. 

Shorts,  or  Short  Whist,  its  first  intro 
dttction,  147 :  explamed.  160 ;  its 
mtem  and  science,  by  tne  Editor, 
180;  the  slam,  181 ;  laws  of,  181,  et 
seq.^  191;  finessing,  184;  pecali* 
anues  of,  198;  on  the  playing  ol 
tramps,  194 — 196;  management  of 
suits,  197. 

Shuffling  the  pack,  roles  for,  81, 168* 
remarks  on,  98,  99,  100. 

Single  cards,  leading  from,  27. 

Slam,  case  (or  %  68;  the  tenn  ex 
plained,  72,  1 1 1, 168, 164;4n  Short 
Whist,  101. 

Stakes,  rules  for  the,  88  ;  on  the 
amount  of,  96;  remarks  on,  109. 

Suit,  cautions  not  to  part  with  the 
command  of,  66;  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing, 148. 

— ^,  long,  diree^ns  for  playing,  66. 
67, 170. 

,  strong,  how  to  plar,  20, 170. 

Suits  of  the  adversaxy,  now  to  judga 
of,  10. 

Tbv  or  nine  turned  up  on  the  ri^ 

hand,  how  to  play  to,  64. 
Tenaoe,  case  to  demonstrate  the,  17| 

22, 00;  explanation  of,  72, 102. 
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T«ra«,  OT  tttroa,  wplimtrion  of,  71. 
TerDDM  of  Wbiit  ezpUinad,  71,  161, 

162. 
Third  hsody  dlreotiooi  for  playing 

the,  1 78.* 
Thirteenth  card,  16. 
Three-handed    whift»    ok    Dnmbj, 

rales  for,  178. 
Throfring  down  the  hand,  lawa  of, 

Ul,  160. 
Throwing  up  oarda,  peaaltj  for,  160. 
TieroeHOBigor,  14,a0;  explanation  o<^ 

72. 
Trick,  how  to  loM  one  and  gain  three, 

47. 
Triclu,  how  oonnted,  111,  164 ;  on 

playing  for,  40;  on  taking  np,  188, 

180, 160$  have  preoedence  of  hon- 

oao  in  counting,  167. 
Trump,  long,  the  term  ezplaioed,  6& 

71,  162;  bow  to  play,  171. 
Trump oard  to  be  kq>t  back^Sl $  poe- 

•ession  of  the  last  one  of  great  ad> 

vantage,  26 ;  regulations  respecting 

the,  00, 100. 
Trumps,  Mathews*  rules  and  dh«c- 

tioQS   for   playing,    10,   et  seq. ; 

HoyIa*s  roles  for,  88,  41,  42,  67 1 


the  one  turned  up  to  be  Mtnlttrtier 
ed,  56;  how  to  be  placed  up  to,  54s 
origin  and  objects  of,  114;  played 
in  error,  156;  risk  of  leading  with, 
166;  bow  to  play  when  strooi;  in. 
170,  194,  et  seq. 
Turo-op  card,  regulations  reepeolioc 
the,  89,  100. 

UxpiBBs  in  contested  cases,  144. 
Under-play,  explanation  of,  21,  iCS. 

Waoxbs,  calculations  for  laying,  7&. 

Whisk,  piping  at,  explained,  86. 

Whist,  ongin  and  history  of,  2,  8, 
148;  the  various  editions  on,  4;  on 
the  study  and  principles  of,  5, 168| 
from  Mathews,?— ^0;  his  rules  and 
maxims,  8;  Irom  Hoyle,  81 — 77; 
vulgariy  called  ''  Whisk"^  81 ;  Se^ 
mour's  dissertailiOB  on,  81—86 ;  laws 
and  regulations  of,  by  Hoyle,  68; 
from  Deschuelles,  78—146;  hit 
laws  and  reguUtions,  78;  disserta- 
tion on,  by  the  Editor,  146— 198( 
laws  oL  162;  rales  at  Dumby.  178; 
Short  Whist,  its  system  and  aat- 
ence,  180,  et  seq. 


BOB  SHORT'S  RULES, 

iBgwoffCfJimgtr-poHto^eehborate  TreaiiMvikidkihttototTWiikoeeasUmai 
refgrtnew  to  tte  tame  m&i,  at  giotn  kjf  MaiKaum^  ^^tf^  Jktekapdiet,  a$d 


1.  Lm4  from  yomr  ttroiig  Boit,  and  be  oantioiis  haw  ytm  ohiiigv  fviti^ 
mod  keep  a  cammandipg  card  to  bring  it  in  agatn. 

M. !».  SB;  S.  |i.  aO;  Bd.  p.  187,  et  Mq. 

9.  Lead  through  the  strong  suit  and  np  to  the  weak,  but  not  hi  tnmipCf 
mUaas  veiy  strong  in  them. 

M.  p.  9B;  S.  p.  SB;  Id.  p.  ICRTt  et  M4« 

S.  Lead  the  hifffaeat  of  a  sequence,  but  if  yon  faaye  a  quart  or  dnque  t» 
a  king,  lead  the  towest. 

X.  p.  29;  a  p.  SB;  Bd.  p.  107,  et  saq. 

4.  Lead  Ihrongh  an  honoar,  particnlarlj  if  the  game  is  mnoh  agahist  jott. 
M.  p.  SB;  H.  p.  40,  62 ;  Id.  p.  170, 171, 190. 

6«  Lead  jonr  best  tmmp,  if  the  adversaries  are  eight,  and  yon  hare  do 
tiooour ;  bnt  not  if  you  have  four  trumps,  unless  you  have  a  seqaenoe* 

M.  p.  SB;  H.  p.  «1,  44,  67 ;  Ed.  p.  198. 

•.  Lead  a  tramp,  If  yon  have  four  or  Ave,  or  a  strong  hand  ;  but  not  if 


A.  p.  SB;  H.  p.  41;  Xd.  p.  109. 

7.  Having  aee,  king,  and  two  or  three  small  cards,  lead  aoe  and  king,  if 
we«k  in  tramps  \  but  a  small  one  if  strong  in  them. 

M.  p.  S9;  H.  p.  40, 41 ;  Bd.  p.  108. 

S.  If  von  hftTe  the  last  trump,  with  some  irinning  oanU,  and  ene  losing 
owrd  only,  lead  the  losing  card. 

M.  p.  to,  99;  H.  p.  41;  Bd.  p.  169.  • 

9.  Betun»  yoar  partner's  lead,  not  the  adversary's ;  and  if  you  had  only 
|£ff<ee  originally, pfay  the  best;  but  you  need  not  return  it  immediately 
when  you  idn  with  the  king,  queen,  or  knave,  and  have  only  small  ones  ; 
cr  when  you  hold  a  good  sequence,  nisve  a  strong  snit,  or  have  Ave  tramps. 

M.  p.  27 ;  H.  p.  89;  Bd.  p.  74. 

10.  Do  not  lead  from  ace  queen  or  ace  knave. 

M.p.14;  H.p.41;  Bd.p.l7S. 

11.  Do  not  lead  an  aoe  unless  you  hftve  a  king. 

M.  p.  16;  H.  p.  41 ;  Bd.  p.  198, 1B9. 

IS.  Do  Dpi  lead  a  thirteenth  card  unless  trumps  are  out. 

M.p.l6;BiLp.l71. 

18.  Do  not  tramp  a  thirteenth  card.  udesB  yon  are  a  laatphiyer,  or  want 

the  lead.  ' 

1L^10,16;  n.p.81;Bd.p.l7S. 
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BOB  BHOBT's  bulbs. 
14.  Keep  ft  sniftll  card  to  retam  yonr  pflrtnor's  lead. 

16.  Be  eantiouB  in  trmnping  a  card  when  strong  in  tramps,  partionlaiijr 
If  jron  have  a  Strang  suit. 

M.p.U,17;H.v.4A. 

16.  HaTing  onl j  a  few  smalt  tramps,  make  them  when  yon  ean. 

17.  If  yonr  partner  lefVues  to  trump  a  suit  of  which  he  knows  jon  haT« 
Mi  the  Mst|  lead  yonr  best  tramp. 

M.P.U;  aiLp.l70i  X 

18.  When  von  hold  all  the  remaining  tramps,  play  one,  and  then  tKj  to 
pot  the  lead  In  your  partner's  band. 

M.  p.  17 ;  H.  p.  41;  Ed.  p.  176. 

19.  Bemember  howmaay  of  each  snit  are  out,  and  what  is  the  best  card 
IsftjA  oaoh  hand* 

H.p.72. 

to.  Never  foroe  yonr  partner  if  yon  are  waak  In  tramps,  nnless  you  haTt 
a  renounce,  or  can  ensare  the  odd  trick. 

M.p.10;  H.p.4». 

.  SL  When  playing  for  the  odd  trick,  be  cautions  of  tramping  out,  eq;>e* 
^ially  if  your  partner  is  likely  to  trump  a  suit;  and  make  all  the  tricks 
yon'can  early,  and  avoid  flnesstng. 

ILp.  16;  H.p.  86ti 

S2.  If  yon  take  a  trick  and  have  a  sequence,  win  it  with  the  loweet 

M.P.2IIL  ' 

VECOttD  HAXD. 

S8.  Having  ace,  king,  and  small  ones,  play  a  small  one,  if  strong  in 
trumps,  but  the  king  if  weak ;  and  having  ace,  king,  queen,  or  knave  only, 
with  ft  MMil  OM^  plij  the  small  one. 

H.p.44»61;Ba.p.l71. 

THOtD  HAHD. 

m 

S4.  Havine  ace  and  queen,  play  the  queen,  and  if  it  wins,  retura  the  aoft| 
and  in  all  othw  csaes  play  the  best,  if  your  partner  leads  a  small  one. 

Bd.  p.  174. 

96.  Nee^ect  not  to  make  the  odd  triek,  when  in  yonr  power. 

H.p.iB^ifl^67. 

M.  Attend  to  the  soofB,  and  play  the  game  aooording^y. 

IKp.UJ^Ut;Bd.p.l«7. 

S7*  Betain  the  card  turned  np^  long  as  possiUa. 

]>.p.l«0» 

18.  When  in  doubt,  win  the  triek. 

B.p.4k 
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WHIST^ 


PREFATORY  CHAPTER. 

Age  oannot  witfa«r  it,  nor  owtom  italft 
Its  infinite  YBiietj, 

Wl  do  not  purpose  in  treating  of  this  noble  game  to  offer 
any  new  iheoriesy  or  promote  any  norel  erstems.  That  snch 
will  arise  in  process  of  time^  there  oan  be  little  doubt;  fw 
Whist  admits  of  endless  yariety.  Ac<^rding  to  an  artiele 
on  '^ Probability''  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge^  it 
appears  that  if  the  entire  population  of  the  world  were  to 
deal  packs  of  cards,  whist-fashion,  never  quitting  their' em* 
ploymenty  and  thus  continue  for  a  hundred  millions  of 
years,  accomplishing  sixty  deals  every  hour,  they  would  not 
nave  exhausted  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  essen- 
tially different  ways  in  which  fifty-two  cards  can  be  distri* 
buted  in  equal  numbers  in  four  divisions.  The  possible 
combinations  are  almost  beyond  arithmetic,  and  absolutely 
out  of  the  reach  of  words :  the  figures  are  thus  given : 
16,260,  663,  669, 176,  029,  962,  668,  164,  794,  000,  749, 
006,  367,  006,  400 ;  a  pretty  little  aitay  of  numbers,  the 
sum  whereof  is  left  to  the  reader's  readiness  in  logarithms. 
These  pages  will  treat  of  the  game  as  it  now  exists ;  borrow- 
ing from  the  best  authorities  of  the  past,  and  from  the  chef 
d'oeuvres  of  niodem  science,  as  communicated  by  the  most 
distinguished  players  of  the  present  day.  A  few  prelimi- 
nary words  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant. 

Little  is  at  present  known  of  the  origin  of  Whist.     It  is 
however  in  evidence  that  it  was  in  vogue  nearly  two  centuries 
a^  in  this  country;  the  land  most  probably  of  its  birth.  ' 
'<Ruff  and  Honours  (aliM  Slam)  and  Whist,"  says  Gott(Hiy ' 
(printed  1680)  "  ai^  games  so  commonly  known  in  England, 
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in- all  parts  thereof,  that  every  child  of  eight  years  old  hath 
a  competent  knowledge  of  that  recreation — ^these  games  differ 
very  little  from  one  another.'^  In  1715;  Pope  thns  addressed 
Maxtha  Blount  in  one  of  his  epistles: — 

Some  Bqtiire,  perhaps,  you  take  delist  to  rack 
Whose  same  is  Wnid :  whose  dHiik,  a  toast  in  sack  s 
Whose  latigfas  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  ooane  s 
Who  loves  yoa  best  of  aU  thing>~-bat  his  bone. 

Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  introduces  it  as  the  Squire's 
autumnal  resource  against  ennui. 

To  cheat  the  tiiinty  tnoments,  Whitl  awhile 
WaJk'd  his  dull  roanflf  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Wreathed,  fragrant,  firom  the  pipe. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  in  the  habit  eyeiy  Christmas  of 
sending  a  string  of  hog's  puddings,  and  a  pack  of  cards  to 
every  poor  family  in  his  parish^ 

« 

A  modem  French  writer  on  this  game  has  the  following 
conjecture  as  to  its  origin :  *^  It  is  well  known,''  he  says, 
<<  that  the  Peers  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  after  having  spoken 
all  day  and  a  portion  of  the  night  in  parliament  on  state 
affairs,  found  a  mute  game  necessaiy  to  rest  their  wearied 
tongues,  and  that  hence  sprung  Whist  /" 

The  first  edition  of  Hoyle  was  published  in  1743.  At 
that  period  he  gave  instructions  in  Whist  for  a  guinea  a  les^ 
son,  and  most  probably  it  then  began  to  be  a  scientific  ^me, 
and  has  gcme  on  advancing  to  its  present  perfection.  There 
are  many  authorities  existing  for  the  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  that  Whist,  as 
it  is  now  played,  was  known  among  us.  According  to 
Daines  Barrington,  who  had  his  information  from  a  player 
much  advanced  in  years,  it  was  not  played  upon  recognized 
principles  lill  about  1730,  "  when  it  was  much  studied  by  a 

Sarty  that  frequented  the  Grown  Goffee-House  in  Bedford 
Low,"  of  whom  the  first  Lord  Folkstone  was  one.     Even 
then,  it  should  seem  that  merely  the  skeleton  of  the  game 

*  Swift  aOades  to  H  as  a  ikvoarite  pastime  for  dergymes.    He  sayi 
*'lhe  dlfliXTxaeii  naed  to  play  al  whiat  miA  awabben," 
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^mwR  m  ezisteiloe;  there  wero  but  few  roles^  and  ite  t&eorjr 
WM  undefined.  • 

Siaee  tiMn,  many  treatises  and  oommentatOTS  on  the  great 
original's  Tolume,  bare  seen  the  light,  but  not  one  that  took 
«p  the  aabject  de  novo  till  Mr.  Mathews  published  his' 
**  Advioe  to  the  Tonng  Whist  Players''  at  Bath,  early  in  tho 
present  century.  This  soon  ran  through  a  nnmber  of  edi» 
tions  and  in  a  great  measore  displaeed  Hoyle.  The  fifth  is 
dated  1811,  but  it  has  frequently  been  reprinted  sinoe  then, 
thott|^  witho«t  improvement.  Miseellaneous  Yolumes,  treat* 
ing  of  Whist  and  other  games,  appeared,  indeed,  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  some  with  dates  and  some  without,  as 
**  Maxims  for  Playingthe  Game  of  Whist,  London,  1778,'' 
"  The  New  Pocket  Hoyle,"  1800,"  "  Piwtt's  Hoyle/'  m 
date,  and  others;  but  their  lore  is  as  out  of  mehion  as  the  taste 
for  pastorab ;  and  as  little  suited  to  Brooks'  or  the  Trayel* 
lers,'  as  Alexis  or  Corydon  to  Regent  Street,  or  the  Bing  iii 
Hyde  Park. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  Whist  is  not  like  Chess, 
essentially  a  game  of  science ;  nor  like  Billiards  an  essay  of 
manual  skill  It  is  a  game  in  which  chance  and  skill  unite: 
chance  distributes  the  cards,  and  skill  controls  their  destiny. 
liOid  William  Manners,  who  seems  to  haye  been  the  best 
player  of  his  time,  insisted  that  there  was  no  more  than  fiye 
per  cent,  odds  between  two  of  the  best  and  two  of  the  worst 
players.  The  de^ee  in  which  Whist  is  arbitrarily  affected 
ij  tiie  cards,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  fact. 
iJter  a  mi»4eal,  on  dealmg  again  with  the  same  pack,  one 
■M  the  players  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  hold  at  most  but 
one  card  cX  one  of  the  four  suits.  How  this  comes  to  pass^ 
is  a  problem  that  remains  to  be  solyed ;  whether  the  fact  be 
so  or  not,  is  of  yery  simple  proof. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  fixed  rules  can  make  a  first* 

rate  Whist  player,  the  game  being  so  '^infinite"  in  its 

**  yariety.'^     He  is  a  good  player  who,  upon  a  sound  theoiy, 

•analyses  and  proyes  &e  best  written  systems,  making  them 

the  madiinery  of  his  schemes;  but* he  is  the  superior  playei^ 

who,  equally  practical,  and  as  well  informed  of  existing  rules, 

sees  when  mej  ought  to  be  yiolated,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 

'departing  from  thenu    Still  that  it  is  a  game  of  system  and 
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maikod  18  beyond  M  question;  certainly  more  so  tlian  any 
game  that  is  played  witn  cards. 

In  the  aoqairement  of  any  art  or  science,  the  learner  seeks 
to  become  master  of  its  first  principles  at  the  ontset.  Thus 
the  yonng  whist-player  having  read  that  with  two  or  moi« 
of  a  sequence  (as  king  and  queen)  of  his  partner's  lead,  ha 
should  put  on  the  lowest — he  does  so.  Thereupon,  his  queen 
having  passed,  it  becomes  evident  to  his  partner  that  the 
king  is  not  amongst  his  right  hand  adversary's  cards,  nor  the 
knave  in  Au,  and  this  gives  him  great  consequent  advantages 
in  the  disposition  of  his  suit.  The  golden  rule  for  the  young 
player  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning.  In  the  whole  economy 
of  life  there  is  no  truth  more  worthy  of  observance  than  that 
it  is  easier  to  acquire  good  habits,  than  to  get  rid  of  bad 
ones.  For  this  reason  let  the  pupil  ever  remember  the  pm 
deuce,  nay  the  absolute  necessity,  of  proceeding  gradually. 
Before  he  ventures  to  take  his  place  at  the  WUst-table,  he 
should  become  familiar  with  the  various  modes  of  leading, 
playing  the  sequences,  and  all  the  fundamental  principles. 
When  he  feels  that  he  has  in  some  degree  mastered  the 
theory,  then  let  him  begin  to  practice  it  with  the  best  player^ 
he  can  meet  with.  Let  him  by  degrees  cultivate  a  knowledge 
of  the  more  intricate  combinations,  carefully  noting  wheix-or 
wherefore  the  general  rules  are  to  be  observed  or  departed 
from,  otherwise  they  will  as  frequently  puzzle,  as  help  him. 
It  was  by  this  means,  by  advancing  gradually,  and  alwavs 
cautiously,  that  Whist  became  what  it  is;  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  human  patience  and  ingenuity.  We  will  follow 
in  the  same  course,  (as  the  surest  path  to  conduct  us  to  our 
end,)  the  practical  working  of  this  fine  game  up  to  the  coor 
Btitution  of  the  present  system,  the  most  finished  specimen 
of  high  art  in  the  science  of  card-playing. 

Long  Whist,  both  on  the  grounds  of  earlier  origin  and 
intrinsic  excellence,  is  entitled  to  the  precedence  we  shall 
accord  to  it.  That  it  was  the  first  of  its  class  needs  no 
proof:  that  it  is  the  most  scientific  has  been  shown  by  an 
erudite  and  elaborate  investigator  of  the  game,  M.  D^ichch' 
pdles;, who  thus  treats  the  inquiry : — 

Is  Short  Whist  as  difficult  as  Long  Whist  7 

In  playing  the  long  game,  when  both  sides  mark  five,  thsw 
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are  precisely  in  the  Sam*  poBition  with  those  parties  who  are 
Leaning  the  short  game.* 

The  hitter,  therefore,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  former. 

Now  the  part  is  less  than  the  whole. 

Therefore  the  question  is  solved— consequently  we  begin 
with  the  recognized  authorities  on  Long  Whist,  and  will  with' 
the  reader's  leave,  first  lay  before  him  Mr.  Mathews'  system, 
as  not  only  being -the  most  elementary,  but  replete  with 
excellent  matter.  Mathews  is  to  the  new  school  what  Hoyle 
was  to  the  old.  He  iis  a  master  of  the  theory  and  manage- 
ment of  the  fifty-two  cards,  and  is  eminently  free  fi:om  all 
unnecessary  technicalities.  Hoyle,  of  course,  is  the  key- 
atone  of  the  arch.  Mr.  Mathew's  game  is,  in  spirit,  th^ 
same  as  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  while  its  letter  omits 
what  could  no  longer  be  useful,  substituting  much  that  both 
embellishes  the  system  and  assists  the  practice  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Whist.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  the 
book  for  the  beginner,  inculcating  nothing  that  he  will  have 
occasion  to  wish  he  had  not  learnt,  and  fumis)iing  a  store  of 
that  sterling  mcUetiel  which  constitutes  the  stuff  whereof  the 
finished  player  is  made.  When  we  come  to  M.  DeschapeGeg 
we  shall  find  our  master  of  the  ceremonies  by  whom  the 
whole  phalanx  will  be  marshalled,  and  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements  appropriately  set  forth.  >  In  the  meanwhile  we 
eannot  place  before  the  youne  Whist-player  any  system  more 
admirable  and  well-considered  than  Uiat  of  Mathews,  which 
will  direct  and  amply  repay  the  aspirant  who  may  study  its 
theory^  and  essay  its  practice. 

*  Ssoeptiag  that  koaon  eaimot  W  called  at  say  period  of  ihoHi. 
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PAET  THE  FIRST. 

WHIST:  FBOM  THE  TEXT  OF  MATHEWS. 


INTRODUCTIOIT. 

Whist  ia  a  game  of  Calculation,  Observation,  and  Position 
Hft  Tenace. 

Calculation  teaches  you  to  plan  your  game,  and  lead  origi- 
nally to  .advantage ;  before  a  card  is  played,  you  suppose  the 
dealer  to  have  an  honour  and  three  other  trumps ;  die  others 
each  an  honour  and  two  others.  The  least  reflection  will 
show,  that  as  it  is  two  to  one,  that  your  partner  has  not  a 
named  card,  to  lead  on  the  supposition  he  has  it,  is  to  plaj 
against  calculation.  Whereas,  the  odds  being  in  favour  of 
his  having  one  of  two  named  cards,  you  Bie  justified  in  play« 
ing  accordingly.  Calculation  is  also  of  use  on  other  occasions, 
which  the  maxims  will  elucidate ;  but  after  a  few  leads  have 
taken  place,  it  is  nearly  superseded  by  observation.  Where 
the  sets  are  really  good  players,  before  half  the  cards  are 
played  out,  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  material 
ones  remaining  in  each  other's  hands  as  if  they  had  seen 
them.  Where  two  regular  players  are  matched  against  two 
irregular  ones,  it  is  nearly  the  same  advantage  as  if  thej 
were  permitted  to  see  each  other's  cards,  while  the  latter  were 
denied  the  same  privilege. 

It  is  an  axiom,  that  the  nearer  your  play  approaches  to 
what  is  called  the  dumb  man  the  better. 

These  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  the  game,  and  are 
BO  merely  mechanical,  that  any  one  possessed  of  a  tolerable 
memory  ma^  attain  them. 

After  which  comes  the  more  difficult  science  of  position,  or 
the  art  of  using  the  two  former  to  advantage ;  without  which, 
it  is  self-evident,  they  are  of  no  use.  Attentive  study  and 
practice  will,,  in  some  decree,  ensure  success ;  but  genius  must 
be  added  before  the'  whole  finesse  of  the  game  can  De  acquired 
—however, 

Est  quiddam  prodire  tenus.  si  non  datur  ultra. 
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DIRECTIONS  AND  MAXIMS  FOB  BEGINNEKS, 


Studt  all  written  muzims  with  the  cards  placed  before 
you,  in  the  situations  mentioned.  Abstract  directions  pnssle 
much  oftener  than  they  assist  the  beginner. 

Keep  in  jour  mind  that  general  maxims  pre-snppose  the 
game  and  hand,  at  their  commencement ;  and  that  material 
changes  in  them  frequently  require  that  a  different  mod^  of 
plaj  should  be  adopted. 

Do  not  attempt  to  practice  till  you  have  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  theory ;  and  avoid  as  much  as  po»- 
siblcy  at  first,  sitting  down  with  bad  players.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  erroneous,  than  to  acquire  just  ideas. 

Never  lead  a  card  without  a  reason,  though  a  wrong  one  ; 
it  is  better  than  accustoming  yourself  to  play  at  random. 

Do  not  at  first  puzzle  yourself  with  many  calculations. 
Those  you  will  find  hereafter  mentioned  are  sufficient  even 
for  a  proficient. 

Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  jndffo  by  consequences.  Bad 
play  sometimes  succeeds  when  gooa  would  not.  When  you 
see  an  acknowledged  judge  of  the  game  play  in  a  manner 
you  do  aot  comprehend,  get  him  to  explain  .his  reasons,  and 
while  fresh  on  your  memory,  place  the  same  cards  before 
you ;  when  once  you  can  comprehend  the  case,  you  Will  be 
able  to  adapt  it  to  similar  situations. 

Before  you  play  a  card,  sort  your  hand  carefully,  look  at 
the  trump  card,  and  consider  the  score  of  the  game,  the 
strength  of  your  own  hand,  and  form  your  plan  on  the  pro-^ 
bable  situation  of  the  cards ;  subject,  however,  to  be  changed 
should  any  thing  fall  to  inc^cate  a  different  one ;  after  which^ 
never  look  at  your  hand,  till  you  are  to  play ;  without  attend- 
ing to  the  board,  no  maxims  or  practice  cai^  ever  make  a 
4olerable  Whist  player. 

Observe  silently  and  attentively,  the  different  systems  of 
those  with  whom  you  commonly  play ;  few  but  have  their 
favourite  one,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  give  you  a  con- 
stant advantage ;  one  leads  by  preference  from  an  ace,  another 
never  but  through  necessity.  fThis  will  often  direct  you  in 
putting  on  the  king  second,  j    The  players  of  the  old  school 
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never  lead  from  a  single  card  without  six  inunpa ;  many  do 
80  from  weakness ;  some  have  a  trick  of  throwing  down  high 
cards  to  the  adversarr's  lead,  and  then^  by  way  of  deception, 
affect  to  consider,  although  they  have  no  altematiTe.  Obser- 
Tation  will  enable  you  to  counteract  this,  and  turn  it  to  your 
own  profit. 

The  best  leads  are  from  sequences  of  three  cards  or  more. 
If  you  have  none,  leAd  from  your  most  numesftus  suit)  if 
atrong  in  trumps,  lead  rather  ftom  one  headed  by  a  king  than 
a  q&MO ;  but  witii  three  or  four  small  trumps,  I  should  prefer 
leading  from  a  single  card  to  a  long  weak  suit. 

'Q:^  This  is  oontnry  to  the  lUQil  practioe,  especially  of  the  playen  of 
the  Old  Sgboou 

The  more  plainly  you  demonstrate  your  hand  to  your 
partner  the  better.  Be  particularly  cautious  not  to  deceive 
faim  in  his  or  your  own  leads,  or  when  he  is  likely  to  hare 
the  lead— a  concealed  game  may  now  and  then  succeed  in  the 
suits  of  your  adversaries;  but  this  should  not  be  attempted 
before  you  have  made  a  oonmderable  proficiency ;  and  then 
but  seldom,  as  its  frequency  would  destroy  the  effect. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  game,  if  you  have  a  good  hand 
or  if  your  adversaries  are  considerably  advanced  in  the  seore, 
pl^  a  bold  game ;  if  otherwise,  a  more  cautious  one. 

"Be  as  careful  of  what  you  throw  away  as  what  you  lead } 
it  is  often  of  bad  consequence  to  put  down  a  tray  with  a 
deuce  in  your  hand.  Buppose  your  partner  leads  the  four, 
your  right-hand  adversary  the  five^  and  you  put  down  the 
tray,  it  ought  to  be  to  a  certainty,  that  vou  ruff  it  next  time } 
but  if  he  find  the  deuce  in  your  hand,  and  you  frequently 
deceive  him  by  throwing  down  superior  cards,  it  will  destroy 
his  confidence,  and  prevent  his  playing  his  game  on  simils^ 
occasions.  I  would  wish  to  inculcate  these  minor  qualifica- 
tions of  whist  playing  to  the  beginners,  because  they  are 
attainable  by  every  body ;  and  when  once  the  great  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  correctness  is  seen,  the  worst  player  would 
practice  it  as  constantly  as  the  best— attention  being  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Do  not  lead  trumps  merely  because  an  honour  is  turned 
up  on  your  left,  or  be  deterred  from  it,  if  on  your  right-hand. 
Either  is  proper,  if  the  circumstances  of  your  hand  require 
trumps  to  be  led ;  but  neither,  otherwise. 
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'FmdSBM  are  generaUr  right  in  tramps,  or  (if  fitrong  in 
them)  in  other  suits;  otherwise  they  are  not  to  be  risked  but 
with  eantion.    ' 

Never  ruff  an  nncertain  card,  if  strong,  or  omit  doid^  so 
if  weak  in  tramps;  this  is  one  of  the  few  universal  maxims, 
and  cannot  be.  too  closely  adhered  to,  even  did  you  know  the 
'  best  of  the  suit  was  in  your  partner's  hand ;  it  has  the  double 
advantage  of  making  a  useless  trump  and  letting  your  partner 
into  the  state  of  your  hand,  who  will  play  aeoordingly. 

Keep  the  tMwnmand  of  your  advenHuysfiuit  as  long  as  you 
ean  widi  safety ;  but  never  that  <^  your  partner. 

Bo  not  raff  a  thirteenth  oard  second  lead,  if  strong;  but 
always  if  weak  in  trumps. 

Always  foroe  the  strong,  seldom  the  weak,  never  the  two ; 
otherwise  you  play  your  adversaries'  gune,  and  ^ve  the  one 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  small  trumps,  while  the  other 
throws  away  ms  losing  cards.  It  is  a  veiy  general  as  well 
as  fatal  error ;  but  the  extent  of  it  is  seldom  comprehended 
by  unskilful  -players,  who,  seeing  the  good  effect  of  judicious 
forces,  practice  them  injudiciously,  to  their  almost  oonstent 
disadvantage.  The  following  effect  of  a  ^dree  is  too  obvious 
not  to  be  instantly  comprehended.  I  have  only  to  tell  the 
student,  that  the  same  prineiide  operates  through  the  fifty- 
two  cai^,  however  various  *their  combinations ;  and  that  a 
steady  consideration  <^  it  is  one  of  the  first  necessary  steps 
towards  an  insight  into  the  game. 

A  has  a  seizieme  major  in  trumps,  a  quart  major  in  the 
second,  and  a  tierce  major  in  a  third  suit.  B  his  adversary^ 
has  six  small  trumps,  and  the  entire  command  of  the  fourth 
suit;  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  one  force  on  A,  gains  the 
odd  tiiek  for  B,  who,  without  it,  loses  a  slam.  Thou^  so 
great  an  effect  may  seldom  be  produced,  still  there  is  scarcely 
a  robber  where  the  trath  of  the  maxim  is  not  experimentally 
proved. 

When,  with  a  very  strong  suit,  you  lead  trumps  in  hope 
your  partner  may  command  them,  show  your  suit  first.  If 
you  have  a  strength  in  tramps  in  your  hand^  play  tiliem 
originally. 

With  the  ace  and  three  other  tramps,  it  is  seldom  right  to 
win  the  first  and  second  lead  in  that  suit,  if  made  by  your 
adversaries,  unless  your  partner  rafis  some  other. 
10 
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I 

Wiih  a  strong  hand  in  tramps,  partienlarly  if  yon  have  a 
long  Boity  ayoid  raffing  yoar  ri{rht-band  adversary,  as  mach  aa 
possible.  As  this  is  a  maxim  less  understood,  leiss  practised, 
and  more  indispensably  necessary,  than  almost  any  other,  I 
will  endeayoor  to  explain  it  to  bc^nners,  as  ele'arly  as  I  am 
capable  of  doing :— Cards  being  nearly  eqaal,  the  point  to 
which  all  the  manoBuvres  of  good  Whist  players  tend,  is  to 
establish  a  long  suit,  and  to  preserve  the  last  trump,  to  bring 
it  into  play,  and  to  firastrate  the  same  play  of  their  adversaries, 
^ith  an  honour  (or  even  a  ten)  with  three  other  trumps,  by 
well  managing  them,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  success.  In 
this  case  do  not  over-trump  your  right-hand  adversary  early 
in  the  hand ;  but  throw  away  a  losing  card,  by  which,  there 
remaining  but  twelve  trumps,  your  own  hand  is  strengthened, 
and  your  partner  has  the  tenace,  in  whatever  suit  is  led  ; 
whereas,  had  you  over-ruffed  you  would  have  given  up  the 
whole  game,  to  secure  one  trick.  But  there  are  reasons  for 
breaking  thb  rule: — Ist,  if  your  left-han4  adversary  has 
shown  a  decided  great  hand  in  trumps,  (in  which  case  make 
your  tricks  while  you  can ;)  or  2nd,  if  your  partner  decidedly 
means  to  force  you ; — to  understand  if  this  be  the  case,  yoa 
ase  to  observe  if  your  partner  plays  the  winning  or  losing 
card  of  the  suit  you  have  fefused.  If  the  former,  it  is  by  no 
means  dear  he  means  to  force  yon,  and  you  play  your  own 
game.  If  the  latter,  you  are  to  suppose  him  strong  in 
trumps,  and  depend  on  this  to  protect  your  long  suit ;  a  due 
reflection  on  this  will  convince  you  of  the  value  of  that 
maxim,  which  enjoins  you  never  to  play  a  strong  game  with 
a  weak  hand,  or  vice  vers&.  A  few  deviations  from  this 
effectually  destroy  that  confidence  necessary  between  pari* 
ners,  and  introduces  a  confusion  and  consequences,  that  can- 
not be  too  carefully  avoided  or  too  strenuously  deprecated. 

If  the  circumstances  of  your  hand  require  two  certain  leada 
in  trumps,  play  off  your  ace,  let  your  other  trumps  be  what 
they  may. 

It  is  a  general  maxim  not  to  foroe  your  partner,  unless 
strong  in  tramps  yourself.  There  are,  however,  many  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  :  as 

.    IsL   If  yoar  partner  has  led  from  a  tingle  card. 
-  f  nd.  If  It  saves  or  wins  a  particular  potnt. 
Srd.  If  groat  strength  in  trumps  is  deolaied  against  yoa. 
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4th  If  yonhftTeapcobabfiityof  ataw. 

6th.  If  Toor  pu-tQer  has  been  forced  and  did  not  tramp  oat. 

•tfa«  It  u  often  ri^t  in  playing  for  an  odd  trick. 

It  is  difficnU  to  judge  when  to  lead  tniiiips.  The  followinff 
shnations  will  assist  the  beginner  to  reason^  and  in  genem 
direct  him  properly : 

1st.    With  six  tramps,  on  snpposition  yonr  partner  has  a  strong  salt. 
Snd.  If  strong  in  other  suits,  tnoogh  weak  in  tramps  yourself. 
Srd.  If  your  adTerearies  are  playing  from  weak  suits. 
4th.  If  yonr  adversaries  are  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  yoa  have  no 
bonoar,  or  probability  of  making  a  tramp  by  a  ruff. 

It  is  easy  soon  to  discoyer  the  different  streng^  of  good 
players,  bat  more  difficolt  with  bad  ones.  When  your 
adversary  refuses  to  trump,  and  throws  away  a  small  card, 
you  conclude  his  hand  consists  of  a  strong  suit  in  trumps, 
with  one  strong  and  another  weaker  suit.  If  he  throws  an 
lumour,  you  know  he  has  two  suits  only,  one  of  which  is 
trumps.  In  the^latter  case  win  tricks  when  you  can.  Avoid 
leadmg  trumps," or  to  his  suit;  force  him,  and  give  your 
partner  an  opportunity  to  trump,  if  possible.  This  maxim 
oannot  be  too  maturely  considered,  as  this  is  a  fault  which 
is  constantly  committed  by  bad  players,  and  is  amongst  those 
most  fittal  in  Uieir  consequences.  The  moment  an  adversary 
refuses  to  ruff,  though  a  winning  card,  they,  in  violation  of 
•ommon  sense,  trump  out,  and  not  unfrequently  give  away 
five  or  six  tricks,  which  a  judicious  force  would  nave  pre- 
vented. 

If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  have  the  ace,  king,  and 
two  more  of  your  right-hand  adversary's  lead^there  are  two 
ways  to  play;  either  to  pass  it  the  first  time,  or  else  to  put 
on  the  ace,  and  play  the  suit  on  to  force  your  partner.  If 
weak  in  trumps,  put  on  the  ace,  but  do  not  continue  the 
suit. 

If  you  win  your  partner's  lead  with  the  queen,  unless  in 
trumps,  do  not  return  it ;  it  is  evident  the  ace  or  king  lies 
behind  hiu,  and  you  give  the  tenace  to  the  adversary. 

To  lead  from  only  uiree  cards,  unless  in  sequence,  is  bad 
play,  and  only  proper  when  you  have  reason  to  think  it  is 
your  partner's  suit;  in  which  case  play  off  the  highest,  though 
the  king  or  queen. 

'    M.  B  Tfai0  k  oontnrr  to  tiie  general  pnctice.  but  andoubtedly  right 
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The  first  object  should  be  to  save  the  game,  if  it  appears  in 

Erobable  danger ;  the  next  to  win  it,  if  you  have  a  reasonable 
ope  of  success,  by  any  mode  of  play,  though  hazardous.  If. 
neither  of  these  is  the  question,  you  should  play  to  the  points 
or  score  of  the  game.  In  other  words,  you  should  not  give 
up  the  certainty  of  the  odd  trick,  or  scoring  five  or  eight,  far 
the  equal  chance  of  two,  six  or  nine ;  whereas  you  should 
risk  an  equal  finesse  that  will  prevent  your  adversaries  from 
these  scores  by  its  success. 

It  is  generally  right  to  return  your  partner's  lead  in  trumps 
unless  he  leads  an  equivocal  card,  such  as  a  nine  or  ten. 
These  are  called  equivocal,  because  they  are  led  with  pro- 
priety, both  from  strong  and  weak  suits.  With  a  quart  or  a 
king — or  nine,  ten,  knave,  and  king  of  a  suit,  you  lead  nine^ 
as  you  do  when  it  is  the  best  of  two  or  three  of  a  suit. 

With  only  four  trumps,  do  not  lead  one,  unless  yonr 
strong  suit  is  established,  except  that  with  a  tierce>major 
and  another  trump,  and  a  sequence  to  the  king  of  three  more, 
it  is  good  play  to  lead  trumps  twice,  and  then  the  knave  of 
your  suit,  and  continue  till  the  ace  is  out. 

If  you  remain  with  the  best  trump,  and  one  of  your  adver* 
saries  has  three  or  more,  do  not  play  out,  as  it  may  stop  the 
suit  of  your  other  adversary.  If  they  both  have  trumps 
and  your  partner  none,  it  is  right  to  take  out  two  for  one. 

If  strong  in  trumps,  with  the  commanding  card  of  the 
adversaries^  suit,  and  small  ones,  force  your  partner,  if  he 
has  none  -of  that  suit,  with  the  small  ones,  and  keep  the 
commanding  card  till  the  last. 

If  your  partner  leads  the  ace  and  queen  of  a  suit,  of  which 
you  hiave  the  king  and  two  others,  win  his  queen  that  yon 
may  not  stop  his  suit. 

K  your  right-hand  adversary  wins,  and  returns  his  part- 
ner's lead,  should  you  have  the  best  and  a  small  one,  play 
the  latter.  If  your  partner  has  the  third  best  he  will  pro- 
bably make  it.  If  your  adversary  is  a  bad  player,  I  would 
not  advise  this,  as  they  never  finesse  when  they  ought  to  do  it. 

O:^  If  w«ak  in  tnimps,  70a  should  not  TeBtare  this  in  othor  raits. 

If  your  right-hand  adversaiy  calls,  and  your  partner  leads 
through  him,  with  ace  or  king,  the  nine  and  a  small  one,  yon 
should  finest)  the  nine. 

If  your  partner  calls  before  his  tom^  he  means  jon  sho^ 

3  IS 
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phj  a  tnimg.    Take  ereiy  opportimit j  to  show  jonr  partner 
that  jon  can  command  the  tramps.  In  this  case  he  wUl  keep 
his  own  stronff  snit  entire }  whereas,  if  the  strength  of  trumps 
js  with  the  adveraaries,  his  play  would  be  to  keep  guard  on;^ 
their  suits,  and  throw  away  from  his  own. 

With  ace,  knave,  and  another  trump,  it  is  right  to  finesse. 
ihe  knave  to  your  partner's  lead;  and  if  strong  in  them  yoa 
should  do  the  same  in  any  suit.  If  he  leads  the  ten  of  any 
Suit,  you  pass  it  invariably  with  the  ace  and  knave ;  unless 
ohe  trick  saves  or  wins  any  particular  point. 

It  is  better  to  lead  from  ace  nine,  than  ace  ten,  as  von  are 
more  likely  to  have  a  tenace  in  the  latter  suit,  if  led  by  your 
adversary. 

If  your  partner,  to  your  winning  card,  throws  away  the 
best'  card  of  anv  suit,  it  shows  he  wishes  you  to  know  he 
commands  it;  it  the  second  best,  it  is  to  tell  you  he  has  no 
more  of  that  suit. 

If  very  strong  in  trumps,  it  is  always^right  to  inform  your 
partner  of'  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If  fourth  player  you  are 
to  win  a  small  trump,  and  if  you  have  a  sequence  of  three 
or  more,  win  it  with  the  highest,  and  play  the  lowest  after- 
wards. 

If  strong  in  trumps,  do  not  ruff  the  second  best  of  any 
suit  vour  partner  leads,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card,  unless 
jou  have  an  established  saw. 

If  ten  cards  are  played  out,  and  there  remains  one  entire 
suit,  and  your  partner  lead,  if'  you  have  a  king,  ten,  and 
another,  and  six  tricks,  you  have  a  certainty  to  make  the  odd 
one,  if  you  play  right,  let  the  cards  lie  how  they  will ;  should 
your  right-hand  adversary  put  on  an  honour,  you  must  win 
it,  if  not,  put  on  the  ten;  with  five  tricks,  put  on  the  kin^. 

Many  good  players,  in  playing  tierce  majors,  be^  with 
the  king  and  queen.  This  is  often  productive  of  mischief; 
as  when  played  at  other  times  from  kin^  and  queen  only,  the 
ace  is  kept  up,  and  while  each  thinks  his  partner  has  it  and 
has  played  accordingly,  it  unexpectedlv  appears  from  the 
adversary,  and  disappoints  their  whole  plan. 

If  the  fourth  player  wins  his  adversary's  lead,  it  is  better 
to  return  it  than  open  a  new  suit  unless  strong  enough  in  it 
to  support  his  partner. 

With  are,  knave,  and  another,  do  not  win  the  king  M  bj 
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jfOfor  lefirliand  ^adyeraary.    Yon  eidier  force  him  io  ezdkai^ 
Jiis  lead,  or  give  you  tenace  in  his  own  sait. 

With  ace,  queen,  Ac.,  of  a  suit,  of  which  your  right-hand 
adTorsifiry  leads  the  knave,  put  on  the  aoe  invariably.  No 
good  player  with  king,  knave,  and  ten,  will  begin  with  the 
Inave ;  of  course  it  is  finessing  against  yourself,  to  put  on 
Hie  queen,  and  as  the  king  is  certainly  behind  you,  you  give 
awitv  at  least  the  lead,  wiUiout  any  possible  advantage. 

With  only  three  of  a  suit,  put  an  honour  on  an  honour; 
with  four  or  more  you  should  not  do  it — except  the  ao» 
should  not  be  put  on  the  knave. 

With  king  and  one  more,  good  players  sometimes  put  it  oia 
a  second,  sometimes  not ;  if  turned  up  it  should  invariably 
be  put  on,  and  generally  in  trumps.  But  queen  or  knave 
should  never  be  played;  unless  a  superior  honour  is  turned 
up  on  the  right. 

In  playing  for  an  odd  trick,  you  play  a  closer  eame  ihaok 
at  other  scores.  You  lead  from  single  cards  and  force  your 
partner,  when  at  another  time  you  would  not  be  just&ed. 
it  is  seldom  in  this  case  proper  to  lead  trumps ;  and  few 
finesses  are  justifiable.  It  is  a  nice  part  of  the  game,  and 
experience,  with  attention,  will  alone  teach  it  with  effect. 

If  the  trumps  remain  divided  between  you  and  your  part- 
ner, and  you  have  no  winning  card  yourself,  it  is  good  play 
to  lead  a  small  trump,  to  put  in  his  hand  to  play  ofi"  any  that 
he  may  have,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  throw  away  your 
losing  cards. 

A  remains  with  two  or  more  trumps,  and  two  losing  cards ; 
his  partner  with  a  better  trump,  and  two  winning  cards.  It 
is  evident,  if  he  plays  off  a  losing  card,  he  will  take  npierely 
his  own  trumps,  but  if  he  plays  an  inferior  trump,  and  puts 
it  into  his  partner's  lead,  he  will  play  off  his  winning  cards, 
and  give  A  an  opportunity  to  throw  away  his  losing  ones. 
N.  B.  This  oantinually  occur*,  and  it  is  neoessary  to  be  comprehendad. 

When  your  partner  leads,  win  with  the  lowest  of  a  sequence, 
to  demonstrate  your  strength  in  his  suit ;  but  it  is  often  right 
to  win  your  adversary's  lead  with  the  highest,  to  keep  Mm 
in  ignorance. 

When  your  partner  plays  a  thirteenth  card,  and  most  (d 
the  trumps  are  unplayed,  he  generally  means  you  should  put 
%  high  trump  to  strengthen  his  own  hand. 
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When  j<m  hsye  a  modemte  hand  joan^,  saerifioe  i^to 
your  partner  j  lie,  if  he  be  a  good  player ^  will  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

With  three,  retom  the  highest;  with  four,  the  lowest  of 
jour  partner's  lead.  This  answers  two  purposes,  by  giving 
TOUT  partner  an  opportunity  to  finesse,  and  showing  him  yoa 
nave  but  three  at  most  in  his  suit. 

With  the  aoe,  queen,  and  others  of  your  right-hand  adyer* 
sary's  lead,  put  on  a  small  one,  except  he  leads  a  knave,  in 
'which  case  put  on  the  ace. 

When  at  eight,  with  two  honours,  look  at  your  adversary's 
score,  and  consider  if  there  is  a  probability  they  should  save 
their  lurch,  or  win  the  game,  notwithstanding  your  partner 
holds  a  third  honour ;  if  not  you  should  not  call,  as  it  gives 
a  decided  advantage  against  you  in  playing  for  tricks. 

Finessing  in  general  is  only  meant  against  one  card. 
There  are,  however,  situations  when  much  deeper  are  re- 
quired ;  but  theory  alone,  can  never  enable  the  beginner  to 
ducover  these.-— Supposing  it  necessary  yon  should  make 
two  out  of  the  last  three  cards  in  a  suit  not  yet  played,  your 
partner  leads  the  nine,  you  have  ace,  ten,  and  a  small  one — 
Query,  what  are  you  to  do  ? — Answer,  pass  it,  though  the 
finesse  is  against  three ;  for  if  your  partner  has  an  honour  in 
the  suit,  you  make  two  tricks.  If  not,  it  is  impossible  by 
any  mode  of  play  whatever. 

With  king,  queen,  &c.,  of  your  right-hand  adversary's 
lead,  put  on  one  of  them }  with  queen,  knave,  and  anotheri 
ihe  knave ;  with  two  or  more  small  ones,  the  lowest. 

The  more  critically  you  recollect  the  cards  the  better ;  at 
least  you  should  remember  the  trumps  and  the  commanding 
card  cf  each  suit.  It  is  possible  to  assist  the  memory  by  the 
laode  of  placing  the  cards,  remaining  in  your  hands — viz., 
place  the  trumps  in  the  back  part  of  your  hand,  your  part- 
ner's lead  the  next,  your  adversary's  next,  and  your  own  on 
the  outside.  It  is  also  riirht  to  put  thirteenth  cards  in  some 
known  dtoation.  ^         ^ 

It  is  highly  necessary  to  be  correct  in  leads. — ^When  a 
ffood  player  plays  an  eight  and  then  a  seven,  I  know  he  leads 
from  a  weak  suit;  the  contrary,  when  he  plays  the  seven 
first ;  the  same  even  with  a  tray  or  a  deuce.  This  is  what 
bad  players  always  err  iUj  as  they  never  can  see  the  difference. 
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If  left  with  the  hat  trumps,  and  some  winning  cards,  with 
one  losing  one,  play  this  first,  as  your  adversary  on  the  left 
may  finesse,  and  the  second  best  in  your  partnei^s  hand  make 
the  trick  which  could* not  be  kept  till  the  last. 

Should  your  partner  refuse  to  trump  a  certain  winning 
card,  try  to  get  the  lead  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  play  out 
tramps  immediately. 

€kK>d  players  never  lead  a  nine  or  ten,  but  for  one  of  these 
reasons: 

1st  From  a  teqnonoo  up  to  the  king. 
Sd.  From  nine,  ten,  knave,  and  king. 
8d.  When  the  beet  of  a  weak  suit  not  exceeding  three  in  number. 

K  you  have  either  knave  or  king  in  your  own  hand,  yoa 
are  certain  it  is  for  the  latter  reason,  and  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  suit  is  with  your  adversary,  and  play  your 
game  accordingly. 

If  your  partner  leads  the  nine  or  ten,  and  you  have  «d 
honour,  with  only  one  more,  put  it  on ;  if  with  two  or  more, 
do  not;  with  the  ace  and  small  ones,  win  it  invariably;  for 
it  is  better  that  he  should  finesse  in  his  own  suit,  than  you. 

Unless  you  have  a  strong  suit  yourself,  or  reason  to  suppose 
your  partner  has  one,  do  not  trump  out  unless  you  have  six 
trumps. 

There  are  situations  where  even  good  players  differ ;  if  a 
queen  is  laid  on  your  right  hand,  and  you  have  ace  or  king 
and  two  small  ones,  you  should  certainly  win  it ;  but  having 
king  or  ace,  ten,  and  a  small  one,  I  invariably  pass  it,  and 
for  the  following  reasons — by  passing  it,  if  your  partner  has 
the  ace  or  king,  you  clearly  lie  tenace,  and  toe  leader  cannot 
possibly  make  a  trick  in  the  suit,  which  he  must  have  done, 
had  you  even  the  first  trick,  as  he  would  lay  tenace  over  your 
partner ;  if  your  partner  has  the  knave  you  lose  a  trick ;  but 
the  odds  are  greatly  against  this. 

It  is  seldom  right  to  lead  from  a  suit  in  which  you  have  a 
tenace.  With  ace,  queen,  &c.,  of  one  suit — ^king,  knave,  &c., 
of  a  seoond — and  the  third  a  weak  one — ^the  best  play  is  to 
lead  from  the  latter. 

When  it  is  evident  the  winning  cards  are  betwixt  you  and 
your  adversaries,  play  an  obscure  game ;  but  as  clear  a  one 
as  possible,  if  your  partner  has  a  good  hand. 

It  is  equally  advantageous  to  icMl  up  to  a^  through  an  ace  j 
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not  80  maeh  so  to  a  king;  and  diBadyantageoos  to  the  qaeen 
turned  up. 

Avoid  at  firat  playing  with  those  who  instruct^  or  rather 
find  fault,  while  the  hand  is  playing.  They  are  generally 
unqualified  by  ignorance,  and  judge  from  consequences ;  but 
if  not,  advice  while  playing  does  more  harm  than  good,  by 
confusing  a  beginner. 

It  is  seldom  right  to  refuse  to  ruff  when  your  partner,  if  a 
good  player,  yisibly  intends  you  should  do  it.  If  a  bad  onoi 
your  own  hand  should  direct  you. 

If  you  have  aoe,  king,  and  two  more  trumps,  and  ybur 
partner  leads  them  originally,  insure  three  rounds  in  trumps ; 
but  if  he  leads  (in  consequence  of  your  showing  your  strength) 
»  nine^  or  any  equivocal  card,  in  that  case,  pass  it  the  first 
time ;  by  which  you  have  the  lead  after  three  rounds  of ' 
tramps,  a  most  material  advantage. 

There  is  often  judgment  required  in  taking  the  penalties  of 
a  revoke.  Before  the  score  b  advanced,  if  the  party  revoking 
has  won  nine  tricks,  the  least  consideration  will  show,  that 
the  adversaries  should  take  three  of  them,  for  -if  they  add 
.'three  to  their  own.  score,  they  still  leave  the  odd  trick  to  the 
former ;  but  if  the  revoking  party  be  at  eight,  it  is  better  for 
the  adversary  to  score  three  points,  aa  the  odd  trick  leaves 
the  former  at  nine,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  worse  point 
than  eight.  On  oth^  occasions,  it  is  only  to  calculate  how 
the  different  scorea  will  remain  after  each  mode  of  taking 
the  penalty ;  and  it  will  bo  obvious  which  will  be  the  most 
advantageous — ^never  losing  sight  of  the  points  of  the  game, 
t.  e.,  sooring  eight  or  five  yourself,  or  prevent  your  adversary 
from  doing  so. 

With  aoe,  queen,  and  ten,  of  your  right-hand  adversary's 
lead,  put  out  the  ten. 

When  your  left-hand  adversary  refdaes  to  trump  a  winning 
eard,  for  fear  of  being  over-trumped  by  your  partner,  and 
throws  away  a  losing  card,  if  you  have  the  commanding  card 
of  the  suits  he  discards,  play  it  before  you  continue  the  former. 

When  all  the  trumps  are  out,  if  you  have  the  commanding 
card  of  your  adversary's  suit,  you  may  play  your  own  as  if 
you  had  the  thirteenth  trump  in  your  own  hand. 

If  A,  your  right-hand  adversary,  leads  a  card,  and  hia 
partner  B,  putting  on  the  knave  or  queen,  yours  wins  wilh  the 
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king — should  A  lead  a  small  card  of  that  suit  again,  if  joit 
have  the  ten  put  it  on.  It  is  probable,  by  doing  this,  you 
keep  the  commanding  card  in  jour  partner's  hand,  and  pre- 
vent the  second  best  from  making. 

If  weak  in  tramps,  keep  gnard  on  your  adversary's  suits. 
If  strong,  throw  away  from  them,  and  discard  as  much  as 
possible  from  your  partner's  strong  suits,  in  either  case. 

Should  your  left-hand  adversary  lead  the  king,  to  have  the 
finesse  of  the  knave,  and  it  comes  to  your  lead,  if  you  have 
queen  and  one  more,  it  is  evident  the  finesse  will  succeed.  In 
tnis  case,  play  the  small  one  through  him,  which  freauently 
will  prevent  him  from  making  the  finesse,  though  he  hafi 
originally  played  for  it. 

u  your  partner  shows  a  weak  game,  force  him,  whether  or 
not  you  are  otherwise  entitled  to  do  it. 

When  you  are  at  the  score  of  four  or  nine,  and  your  adver- 
saries, though  eight,  do  not  call,  if  you  have  no  honour,  it  is 
evident  your  partner  has  two  at  least.  It  is  equally  so  if  you 
have  one,  that  he  has  at  least  another.  If  both  parties  aare 
at  eight,  and  neither  calls,  each  must  haVe  one. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  the  beginner  to  make  a  proper 
advantage  of  these  data. 

When  your  partner  leads  a  card,  of  which  you  have  the 
best  and  third,  and  your  right-hand  adversary  puts  on  the 
fourth,  the  second  only  remaining--it  is  a  commonly-received, 
but  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  chance  of  succeeding  in  the 
finesse  is  equal;  but  here  calculation  will  show,  that  as  the 
'  last  player  nas  one  card  more  than  his  partner,  it  is  that  pro- 
portion in  favour  of  his  having  it.  With  three  cards,  it  will 
be  three  to  two  against  making  the  finesse. 

Moderate  players  have  generally  a  decided  aversion  to  part 
with  the  ^est  trump,  though  single ;  thinking  that  as  they 
cannot  lose  it,  and  it  can  make  but  one  trick,  it  is  immaterial 
when  it  does  so — this  is  a  dangerous  fault.  When  your 
adversary  plays  out  his  strong  suit,  ruff  it  immediately, 
before  you  give  his  partner  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  his 
losing  cards.  Do  not,  however,  go  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
or  trump  with  the  best  trump,  with  small  ones  in  your  hand, 
for  fear  of  being  over-trumped.  This  is  a  nice  part  of  the 
game,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  practice  and  attentiye 
jceaaoning. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  your  partner  lias  an  oppoitunity 
to  show  nis  strong  suit^  by  renoonoing  tQ  a  lead.  If  you  have 
A  single  oard  in  this,  play  it  before  you  force  him,  let  your 
strength  in  trumps  be  what  it  may ;  as  it  is  the  way  to  estab- 
lish the  saw,  which  is  almost  always  advantageous,  should  the 
Becond  player  put  on  the  ace  to  prevent  it;  stiU  it  is  of  great 
utility  by  establishing  your  partner's  suit. 

A  has  ace,  knave,  ten,  and  a  small  card  of  the  suit  led  by 
hiB  right-hand  adversary.  Query — ^Which  is  he  to  play  t 
Answer — ^In  trumps  the  ten ;  in  other  suits,  the  small  ones. 
For  this  reason — ^In  trumps,  a  good  player,  with  king,  queen, 
Ac.,  leads  the  lowest ;  in  other  suits  the  king :  and  in  the 
latter  case,  of  oourse  an  honour  must  be  behind  you;  and  be 
it  in  either  hand  you  can  do  no  good  by  putting  on  the  ten ; 
by  keeping  the  three  together  vou  render  it  impossible  for 
your  adversary  to  make  one  trick  in  the  suit. 

It  often  happens  that  with  only  three  cards  remaining  in  his 
hand,  the  leader  has  the  worst  trump,  and  ace,  queen,  or  some 
tenaoe  of  another  suit.  In  this  case  he  should  lead  the  trump, 
to  put  it  into  his  adversary's  hand  to  play.  By  these  means, 
he  preserves  the  tenace.  This,  though  self-evident  on  proper 
consideration,  is  what  none  but  good  players  ever  think  of. 

Though  it  is  certainly  more  regular  to  win  your  adversary's 
9s  well  as  partner's  lead  with  the  lowest  of  a  sequence,  stiU  I 
recommend  occasional  deviations  from  that  mazim;  as  it  is 
of  the  ereatest  advantage  to  give  your  partner  every  infor- 
mation m  his,  or  your  own,  so  it  is  often  to  deceive  your 
adversaries  in  their  suits.  It  will  now  and  then  deceive  your 
partner  also;  but  if  done  with  judgment,  it  iS;  I  think^ 
ofbener  attended  with  good  than  bad  effect. 

There  are  also  other  situations,  where  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  deceive  the  adversary.  A,  last  player,  has  a  tierce- 
major  and  a  small  trump ;  a  tierce-major  with  two  dthers  of  a 
second  suit ;  king,  and  a  small  one  of  a  third ;  with  queen  or 
knave,  and  a  small  one  of  the  fourth ;  of  which  his  adversaiy 
loads  the  ace.  It  is  so  very  material  for  A  to  get  the  lead, 
before  he  is  forced,  that  he  should  without  hesitation  throw 
down  the  queen,  as  the  most  likely  method  to  induce  his 
adversary  to  change  his  lead.  But  this  mode  of  play  should 
be  reserved  for  material  occasions,  and  not  by  its  frequency 
give  cause  for  its  being  suspected. 
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Beffiimers  find  It  diftoult  to  distingiiish  between  original 
and  rorced  leads.  When  a  player  changes  his  original  sait,. 
he  commonly  leads  his  strongest  card  of  anotlier,  to  give  his 
partner  the  advantage  of  a  finesse.  In  this  case  you  ate  to 
play  this,  as  if  it  was  your  own  or  adversary's  lead — ^keep  the 
oommandin^  card,  tenace^  Ac.,  and  do  not  retam  it^  as  if  it 
was  an  original  lead. 

There  is  nothing  more  neoessary  to  be  explained  to  the 
beginner,  than  what  is  usually  denominated  under-play,  as  it 
is  a  constant  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced,  to  use 
suooessfully  against  the  inexperienced  player.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  return  the  lowest  of  your  left-hand  adversary's 
lead,  though  you  have  the  highest  in  your  hand,  with  a  view 
of  your  partner's  making  the  third  best,  if  he  has  it,  and 
still  retaining  the  commanding  card  in  your  hand. 

To  explain  this  farther,  suppose  A,  fourth  player,  has  aoe 
and  king  of  his  lefUhuid  adversary's  lead ;  to  under-play,  he 
wins  the  trick  with  the  ace,  and  returns  the  small  one,  which 
will  generally  succeed,  if  the  leader  has  not  the  second  and 
third  in  his  own  hand.  Tou  will  see  by  this,  if  you  lead 
from  a  king,  &c.,  and"  your  ri^t-hand  adversary,  after  win* 
ning  witii  a  ten  or  knave,  return  it,  you  have  no  chance  to 
make  your  king,  but  by  putting  it  on. 

The  following  is  another  situation  to  under-play :  A  re>» 
mains  with  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  cards  of  a  suit,  of 
which  he  has  reason  to  suf^pose  his  left-hand  adversary  had 
the  second  guarded ;  by  playing  the  fourth,  it  is  often  passed, 
and  A  makes  every  trick  in  the  suit. 

• 

K.  B.  ThU  eort  of  play  is  always  right  in  trumps ;  but  if  weak  in  them^ 
it4«  jseneraUy  the  best  piay  to  make  your  certain  tricks  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
for  if  you  have  not  your  share  of  them,  somebody  must  have  more  than 
their  own,  and  of  consequanoe  l>e  weak  in  some  otuer  suit,  which  ptobabl/ 
is  your  stroog  one. 

Keep  the  trump  card  as  long  as  you  can,  if  your  partner 
leads  trumps;  the  contrary,  if  your  adversary  leads  them. 
In  the  former  instamse,  supposing  the  eight  turned  up,  and 
you  have  the  nine,  throw  away  the  latter ;  in  the  last  (though 
you  have  the  seven  or  six)  play  the  card  you  turned  up. 

When  your  partner  is  to  lead,  and  you  call  before  he  plays, 
it  is  to  direct  him,  if  he  ham  no  honeiu',  to  play  off  the  best 
trump  he  has. 
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Tkongli  aeoording  to  the  strict  laws  of  Whists  all  words 
md  ffestures  are  prohibited ;  jet,  like  all  other  laws  not  en- 
forced by  penalties,  thej  are  continually  violated.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  players  who  do  not  discoyer,  in  some  degree,  the 
strength  of  their  game,  or  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  , 
of  their  partner's  play,  &c.  As  this  is  'on  one  side  often  a 
material  advantage  to  the  party  transgressing,  so  it  is  quite 
allowable  for  the  adversaries  to  make  use  of  it.  Attentive 
and  silent  observation  will  frequently  give  an  early  insight 
into  the  game,  and  enable  you  to  play  your  hand  to  more 
advantage  than  by  adhering  to  more  regular  maxims. 

Though  tenaoe,  or  the  advantage  of  position,  cannot  be 
lednoed  to  a  certainty,  as  at  piquet ;  and  that  it  is  often  ne- 
oessary  to  relinquish  it  for  more  certain  advantages ;  still  no 
man  can  be  a  whist  player  who  does  not  fully  understand  it. 
The  principle  is  simple,  but  the  combinations  are  various.  It 
18  easily  conceived,  that  if  A  has  ace,  queen,  and  a  small  card 
of  a  suit,  of  which  B  has  king,  knave,  and  another ;  if  A 
leads  tlie  small  card,  he  remains  tenace,  and  wins  two  tricks ; 
whereas,  if  he  plays  the  ace,  he  gives  it  up  and  makes  but 
one.  But  if  B  is  to  lead,  he  has  no  tenace,  and  lead  which 
card  he  will,  he  must  make  one  trick,  and  can  make  no  more. 
This  easy  instance,  well  considered,  will  enable  the  player, 
with  some  practice,  to  adapt  it  to  more  apparently  intricate 
•ituations. 

The  following  cases,  which  happen  frequently,  will  Airther 
explain  this :  A  is  left  with  four  cards  and  the  lead,  vis.  the  ^ 
second  and  fourth  trump>  and  the  ace  and  a  small  card  of  a  * 
suit  not  played.  Nine  trumps  being  out,  B,  his  left-hand 
adversary,  has  the  first  and  third  trump,  king  and  a  small 
one  of  the  juit  of  which  A  leads  the  ace.  Qveryy  what  card 
should  B  play  f  Aruioer,  the  king ;  by  which  he  brings  it  to 
an  equal  chance  whether  he  wins  three  tricks  or  two,  but  if 
lie  keeps  the  king  he  <!annot  possibly  win  three. 

By  placing  the  cards  you  will  perceive,  that  if  B's  partner 
has  a  better  card  than  A's,  it  prevents  A  from  making  either 
of  his  tnunps,  which,  had  B  retained  the  king,  he  must  have 
done. 

A  has  three  cards  of  a  suit  not  played,  (the  last  remaining,) 
lis.  king,  queen,  and  ten ;  B,  ace,  knave,  and  another ;   A 
leads  the  long;  if  B  wins  it  he  gives  up  the  tenaoe^  and  gete 
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bnt  one  triek ;  whereas  if  be  does  not^  he  makes  his  aoe  and 
knare  bj  preserving  it. 

A  has  aoe,  knave,  and  ten,  of  a  soit  which  his  partner  leads. 
Queryy  which  should  he  put  on  ?  AnMoery  the  ten,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  a  forced  lead ;  by  this  he  probably  wins  two 
tricks.  If  he  puts  on  the  ace,  and  his  partner  has  no  honour 
in  the  suit,  he  gives  up  the  tenace,  and  can  only  win  one. 

Tenaoe  is  easily  kept  against  your  riffht-hand,  but  impos- 
sible, without  great  superiority  of  skil^  against  your  left- 
hand  adversary. 

To  explain  what  is  meant  by  playing  to  points,  place  the 
following  hand  before  you  :  A  has  the  two  lowest  trumps^  and 
two  forcing  cards,  with  the  lead.  The  two  best  demonstrably 
in  the  adversary's  hands ;  though  uncertain  if  in  the  same  or 
divided.  Nine  cards  beinff  played,  and  no  trump  remaining 
-^^uefy,  what  is  A  to  play?  ATUwery — ^this  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  situation  of  the  score,  and  whether  or  no  it 
justifies  uie  hazarding  two  tricks  for  one.  The  least  consi- 
deration will  convince  the  player,  that  before  the  score  is 
much  advanced,  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  A  to  play  a 
trump,  because  he  manifestly  ventured  two  tricks  far  one ; 
of  course  he  should  secure  two  tricks  by  playing  a  forcing 
card.  But  suppose  A  to  be  at  the  score  of  seven,  and  that 
he  has  .won  six  tricks,  he  should  then  as  clearly  venture  to 
play  the  trump,  because  if  the  trumps  are  divided,  he  wins 
the  game,  or  otherwise  remains  at  seven,  which  is  preferaBle 
to  the  certainty  of  scoring  nine.  But  if  the  adversary  is  at 
nine,  this  should  not  be  done,  as  by  hazarding  the  odd  trick, 
you  hazard  the  game. 

N.  B.  ThiB  mode  of  reasoning  will  in  genertd  direct  yon  where  and  wben 
Snetses  are  proper  or  improper.  For  there  is  scarcely  one,  though  ever  so 
right  in  general,  but  what  me  different  situations  or  the  score  and  hand 
may  render  dazigerons  and  indefensible. 

The  following  critical  stroke  decided  one  of  the  most  ma- 
terial rubbers  that  ever  was  played,  and  is  recommended  to 
the  attentive  perusal  even  of  proficients. 

The  parties  were  each  at  nine.  A  had  won  six  tricks,  and 
remained  with  knave,  and  a  small  trump,  and  two  diamonds 
with  the  lead.  B,  his  left-hand  adversary,  with  the  queen 
and  ten  of  trumps,  and  two  clubs.  C,  his  partner,  with  two 
small  trumps,  and  two  diamonds.    P,  last  player,  with  aoe 
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and  a  small  tramp,  a  club^  and  a  heart.  A  led  a  diamond, 
which  being  passed  by  B,  was  to  be  won  by  D.  Query-^ 
How  is  he  to  play,  to  make  it  possible  to  win  the  odd  triok  ? 
Antwar"-!)  saw  it  was  not  possible,  unless  his  partner  had 
either  the  two  best  trumps,  or  the  first  and  third,  with  a  suc- 
cessful finesse.  He  therefore  trumped  with  the  ace,  led  the 
small  one,  and  won  the  game. 

N.  B.  In  another  score  of  the  game,  this  woald  not  be  justifiable,  as  the 
chance  of  loeing  a  trick  is  greater  than  that  of  gaining  one  by  it. 

The  attentive  perusal  (m  the  mode  prescribed)  of  these 
maxims,  will,  I  think,  with  a  little  practice,  enable  a  be- 

f  inner  to  play  with  very  good  cards  to  advantage.  The 
ifficulty  of  the  game  does  not  consist  in  this  ]  for  aces  and 
kings  will  make  tricks,  and  no  skill  can  make  a  ten  win  a 
knave.  But  there  are  hands  which  frequently  occur  when 
skilful  players  win,  where  bunglers  lose  points ;  and  Sunless 
when  the  cards  run  very  high)  it  is  on  the  playing  oi  such, 
success  depends,  viz.  ace  or  king,  and  three  other  trumps,  a 
tierce-major,  with  others  of  a  second  suit  with  a  probable 
trick  in  a  third — ^the  player's  plan  should  be  to  remain  either 
with  the  last  tnimp,  ox  with  the  last  but  one,  with  the  lead  : 
and  to  accomplish  this  last,  he  must  not  win  the  second  lead 
with  the  commanding  trump,  but  reserve  it  for  the  third. 
Nothing  then  but  five  trumps  in  one  hand  can  probably 
prevent  his  establishing  his  long  suit,  for  he  forces  out  the 
best  trump,  and  the  thirteenth  brings  in  his  suit  again,  which 
(without  the  lead  after  the  third  round  of  trumps)  would  be 
impossible. 

As  this  maxim  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  the  following 
cases,  which  happen  frequently,  are  added,  to  make  it  more 
clearly  understod : — 

A  has  ace  and  three  trumps,  a  strong  suit,  headed  by  a 
tierce-major,  and  a  probable  trick  in  a  third,  and  lead. 
Query — How  should  this  hand  be  played?  AvMcer — A 
should  lead  a  trump ;  but  if  his  partner  wins  and  returns  it, 
A  should  not  put  on  his  ace,  but  su£Fer  it  to  be  won  by  his 
adversary.  When  either  A  or  his  partner  gets  the  lead,  he 
of  course  plays  a  trump,  which  being  won  by  A,  he  remains 
with  the  lead,  and  one,  but  not  the  best  trump,  though  they 
should  not  be  equally  divided.  This  (his  strong  suit  having- 
forced  out  the  best)  establishes  it  again^  notwithstanding  the 
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adyersary  may  oommand  the  other  soitS;  which  are  by  these 

meana  prevented  from  making. 

N.  B.  Had  the  aoe  been  put  on  the  second  lead,  the  force  wonld  hmw 
been  on  A,  and  his  strong  suit  entirely  useless. 

A,  with  a  similar  hand,  has  ace,  hine,  and  two  small  trumps. 
If  the  adyersaries  lead  trumps,  he  should  not  win  the  first 
trick,  even  if  last  player.  By  this,  after  the  second  lead,  he 
Btill  retains  the  best  for  the  third,  according  to  the  maxim, 
and  establishes  his  suit  (though  the  best  trump  keeps  up 
against  him)  unless  there  are  five  in  one  hand  originally. 

With  ace,  queen,  and  two  small  trumps,  do  not  win  the 
knave  led  on  your  left-hand,  but  let  it  be  played  again^  ac- 
cording to  the  same  maxim. 

As  the  following,  or  nearly  similar  situations  frequently 
occur,  I  recommend  them  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those 
students  who,  feeling  within  themselves  that  they  comprehend 
what  I  have  called  the  alphabet,  wish  to  procure  a  gradual 
insight  into  the  game,  the  whole  combinations  of  which,  I 
cannot  too  often  repeat,  proceed  from  very  plain  and  simple 
principles ;  but  it  requires  much  reflection  to  comprehend  the 
same  maxim,  when  applied  to  inferior  cards,  that  appears 
self-evident  in  the  superiors.  There  is  scarcely  a  player^ 
who  if  he  has  the  aoe,  king  and  knave  of  the  suit  of  which 
his  right-hand  adversary  turns  up  the  queen,  but  will  lead 
the  king,  and  wait  for  the  return  to  the  finesse  his  knave. 
But  with  ace,  queen,  and  ten,  (the  knave  being  turned  up  on 
his  right-hand)  the  same  player  will  not  see  that  his  lead,  if 
he  plays  a  trump,  is  the  queen,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
principle  actuates  the  players  on  both  occasions^  and  so 
through  the  suit. 

It  constantly  happens  that  the  adversary  on  the  right-hand 
having  won  his  partner's  lead  with  the  ace  or  king,  returns 
the  knave.  In  this  case  do  not  put  on  the  queen,  as  the  pro- 
bability is  against  its  being  finessed.  But  on  all  these  occa- 
sions, play  without  hesitation,  which  constantly  directs  a 
skilful  adversary  where  to  finesse  to  advantage. 

It  frequently  happens  when  you  have  led  irom  six  trumps, 
that  after  your  second  lead  you  remain  with  three  or  four 
trumps,  the  best  in  your  adversary's  hand,  in  these  situations 
play  a  small  tnimp,  which  has  these  two  advantages. — 1st. 
To  prevent  the  stopping  of  your  partner's  suit — and  2d,  to 
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^ve  j<m  the  tenace^  in  whateyer  suit  b  led  bj  the  adyersaxy. 
'his,  mutcLti$  mutandis,  will  show  that  it  is  bad  play  to  pat 
ottt  the  best  trump,  leaving  others  in  the  hand  of  one  of  your 
adveraaries.  It  may  do'  good  to  keep  it  up,  by  stopping  a 
suit,  and  can  answer  no  good  purpose  whatever  to  play  it  out. 

A  remains  with  the  best  trump  (say  the  ten)  and  a  small 
one,  with  some  losing  cards,  B,  his  partner,  having  dearly 
the  second  best,  (say  the  nine)  with  some  winning  cards; 
the  adversaries  having  one  small  trump  and  winning  cards 
of  the  other  two  suits.  A  is  forced.  Query — How  is  he  to 
play  ?  Answer — A  is  to  ruff  with  his  best,  and  lead  out  his 
email  trump,  by  which  he  puts  it  into  his  partner's  hand  to 
make  his  winning  cards,  and  renders  those  of  his  adversaries 
of  no  use  whatever.  This  mode  of  play  would  sometimes  be 
right,  even  when  it  was  not  certain  whether  the  second  heist 
trump  were  in  his  partner's  or  his  adversary's  hand ;  but  the 
fine  player  alone  can  be  expected  to  distinguish  on  so  nice  an 
occasion. 

There  are  points  where  good  players  disagree.  Some  play 
what  is  called  a  forward— others  a  more  timid  game.  Some 
commonly  put  on  a  king,  second;  others  but  rarely.  In 
these  cases  a  man  may  play  either  way,  without  committing 
error ;  but  where  aU  good  players  are  of  the  same  opinion,  it 
should  be  received  as  an  axiom — ^no  good  player  puts  on  a 
queen,  knave,  or  ten,  second :  of  course,  it  should  on  all  oc- 
casions be  carefully  avoided. 

The  possession  of  the  last  trump 'is  of  most  material 
advantage  in  the  hands  of  a  good  player.  A  has  the*thir- 
teenth  trump,  with  the  ace  and  four  small  ones  of  a  suit  not 
played,  of  which  the  adversary  leads  the  king  and  queen ; 
Dy  passing  them  both,  A  probably  makes  three  tricks  in  the 
suit ;  but  had  he  won  the  king,  he  could  not  possibly  make 
more  than  one. 

When  it  is  at  your  option  to  be  eight  or  nine^  it-is  mate- 
rial always  to  choose  the  former  score. 

Observe  carefully  what  is  originally  discarded  by  each 
player,  and  whether  at  the  time,  uie  lead  is  with  the  partner 
or  adversary.  If  with  the  former,  it  is  invariably  meant  to  di- 
rect the  partner — ^if  with  the  latter,  it  is  freouently  intended  to 
deceive  the  adversary,  and  induce  him  to  lead  to  his  strong  suit. 

You  are  not  only  to  take  every  method  to  preserve  the 
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• 

ientoe  oradyantage  of  the  position  to  jounelf,  when  it  is 
evident  that  the  winning  cards  lie  between  yon  and  jour 
adyenary,  but  also  to  give  it  as  much  as  possible  to  your 
partner,  when  you  perceiye  the  strength  in  any  stdt  is  in  the 
hands  of  him  and  your  left-hand  adversary ;  always  keeping 
in  your  mind,  that  when  the  latter  or  you  lead,  the  tenace  is 
against,  if  your  partner  lead,  it  is  for  thoi  adversary.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  by  winning  your  partner's  trick,  when 
last  player,  you  accomplish  this.  A  has  king,  knave  Tor  any 
other  second  and  fourth  card),  with  a  small  one  of  a  suit,  that 
B,  his  lefb-hand  adversary,  has  the  first  and  third,  and  another 
with  the  lead.  If  A  leads  his  card,  and  B,  your  partner, 
wins  it;  you,  last  player,  should,  if  possible,  win  the  trick, 
though  it  is  your  partner's.  By  which  means  you  prevent 
A  from  making  a  trick,  which  he  must  have  done,  had  the 
lead  remained  with  B. 

As  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  occasional  deviations 
from  what  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  classical  maxims; 
t.  e.  leading  from  single  cards,  without  that  strength  in 
trumps,  hitherto  judged  indispensably  necessary  to  justify  it; 
I  give  the  reasons  that  influence  my  opinion,  in  favour  of 
this  practice,  with  those  generally  alleged  against  it,  leaving 
the  reader  to  determine  between  them.  Two  objections  are 
made,  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  may  and  do  happen.  The 
first,  that  if  your  partner  has  the  king  of  the  suit  guarded, 
and  the  ace  behind  it,  he  loses  it ;  which  would  not  be  the 
case,  if  the  lead  came  from  the  adversary.  The  second,  and 
mosif  material,  is,  that  your  partner,  if  he  wins  the  trick,  may 
lead  out  trumps,  on  the  supposition  it  is  your  strong  suit,  or 
the  adversaries  from  suspecting  your  intention.  On  the  cdn- 
trary,  the  constant  and  certain  advantages  are  the  preservation 
of  the  tenace  in  the  other  two  suits,  which  I  suppose  you  to 
have,  and  the  probable  one  of  making  your  smtdl  tramps, 
which  you  could  not  otherwise  do.  A  has  four  small  trumps, 
ace,  queen,  &c.  of  the  second  suit;  king,  knave,  &c.  of  a 
third :  and  a  single  card  of  the  fourth.  In  these  sort  of 
hands,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  chance  of  winning,  by  leading 
the  single  card,  is  much  greater  than  of  losing  tricks ;  and  I 
appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  whist  tables, 
whether  they  do  not  frequently  see  the  players  who  proceed 
more  exactly  according  to  the  maxims  of  Hoyle^  &o.  after 
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loeing  the  game,  trying  to  demonstrate  that  this  ought  not  to 
have  happened,  and  that  they  have  been  vanquished,  by  the 
bad,  not  good  play  of  their  adversaries.  I  do  not  reoommend 
in  general  leading  from  single  cards,  unless  very  strong  in 
trumps ;  but  with  such  hands  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  am 
convinced  it  may  be  occasionally  done  with  very  great, 
though  not  certain  advantage.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  most  of  Hoyle's  maxims  were 
ooUected  during  what  may  be  called  the  infancy  of  Whist ; 
and  that  he  himself,  so  far  from  being  able  to  teach  the  game, 
was  not  fit  to  sit  down  even  with  £e  third-rate  players  of 
the  present  day. 

I  shall  conclude  these  maxims  by  a  short  recapitulation 
jof  the  most  material  ones,  by  way  of  fixing  them  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers. 

Let  them  be  assured  that  without  comprehending  the 
leads,  modes  of  playing  sequences,  and  an  attentive  observa- 
tion  of  the  board,  it  is  as  impossible  to  make  any  progress 
in  the  science  of  Whist,  as  to  learn  to  spell  before  they  know 
their  alphabet. 

That  accustoming  themselves  to  reason  by  analogy,  will 
alone  teach  them  to  vary  their  play  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  show  them,  that  the  best  play  in  some,  is  the 
worst  in  different  situations  of  the  game.  It  is  common  to 
see  even  good  players  hazard  the  game,  merely  to  gain  the 
applause  of  ignorant  by-standers,  by  making  as  much  of  their 
cards  as  they  are  capable  of;  but  this  pitiful  ambition  cannot 
be  too  much  guarded  against.  Avoid  also  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, the  faults  of  the  old,  and  many  of  the  imitators  of 
the  new  school.  These  never  part  with  a  tenace,  or  certain, 
trick,  though  for  the  probability  of  making  several,  and  are 
like  fencers  who  parry  well  the  attack.'  No  player  of  this 
kind  can  ever  excel,  though  he  may  reach  mediocrity. 

I  must  also  repeat  my  adviq^  to  proficients,  to  vary  their 
play  according  to  the  set  they  are  engaged  with ;  and  re- 
collect that  it  would  be  of  no  advanta^  to  speak  French  like 
Voltaire,  if  you  lived  with  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
language. 

On  Leads. 

The  safest  leads  are^  &om  sequences  of  three  or  mote  cards 
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lead  the  highest,  and  put  on  the  lowest  to  yonr  partner's 
lead ;  but  the  highest  on  your  adyersaiy  s.  With  a  tierce  to 
the  king  and  several  others,  begin  with  the  knave. 

With  aoe,  king,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  plaj  out 
the  ace  and  king — ^with  only  two  the  king,  and  wait  for  the 
finesse  of  the  knave.  In  other  suits,  without  great  strength 
in  trumps,  or  with  the  hopes  of  a  particular  point,  do  not 
wait  for  the  finesse.  ^ 

Ace,  king,  and  five  others,  lead  the  ace  in  all  suits.  With 
four  or  less,  the  lowest,  if  trumps.  In  other  suits,  always 
the  ace,  unless  all  the  trumps  remaining  are  with  you  and 
your  partner ;  in  this  case  a  small  one. 

Ace,  queen,  knave,  &c.,  in  all  suits  the  ace.  Ace,  queen, 
ten,  with  others  in  trumps,  a  small  one ;  but  if  with  three, 
unless  very  strong  in  trumps,  lead  the  ace  in  other  suits. 

Ace,  knave,  with  small  ones,  lead  the  lowest  in  trumps ; 
in  other  suits,  if  with  more  than  two,  lead  the  ace,  unless 
very  strong  in  trumps. 

Ace,  with  four  small  ones,  in  trumps,  lead  the  lowest.  If 
with  four  or  more  in  other  suits,  and  not  very  strong  in 
trumps,  the  ace. 


N.  B.  It  ii  the  general  custom  with  ace  and  one  other,  to  lead  the 
this  is  right  if  yoa  have  reason  to  think  it  your  partner's  suit,  otherwise 
lead  the  small  one. 

King,  queen,  ten,  &c.,  in  all  suits,  lead  the  king;  but  if  it 
passes,  do  not  pursue  the  lead,  as  certain  the  ace  is  in  your 
partner's  hand  as  it  is  often  kept  up,  but  change  your  lead, 
and  wait  for  the  return  from  your  partner  when  you  have  the 
finesse  of  the  ten,  if  necessary. 

King,  queen,  and  five  others,  in  all  suits,  the  king.  With 
four  or  less  in  trumps,  lead  the  lowest.  In  other  suits,  always 
the  king,  unless  you  have  the  two  only  remaining  trumps; 
if  so,  you  may  play  a  small  one. 

King,  knave,  ten,  &c.,  in  \ll  suits,  lead  the  ten.  King, 
knave,  and  two  or  more  small  ones,  the  lowest. 

N.  B.  You  should  not  lead  from  king,  knave,  and  a  small  one,  unless  it 
is  clearly  your  partner*s  suit,  in  which  case,  play  off  your  king  and  knave. 

Queen,  knave,  nine,  and  others,  lead  the  queen.  Queen, 
knave,  with  one  other,  the  queen.  Queen,  knave,  with  two 
more,  the  lowest.     Queen,  ten,  and  two  others,  the  lowest. 
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Qaeen,  and  three  small  ones,  the  lowest.    Queen^  or  knayej 
with  only  two,  the  queen,  or  knave. 

K.  B.  The  tramp  card  sometimes  occasions  a  deviation  fVom  these  rules. 
A  has  the  ace  or  king,  with  a  sequence  iVt>m  the  ten  downwards,  of  the 
•nit  of  which  hi«  left-hand  adversary  turns  up  knave  or  queen.  A  should 
lead  the  ten.  If  the  knave  or  queen  be  put  on,  you  have  a  finesse  with  the 
nine ;  if  not,  your  partner,  with  an  honour,  will  pass  it,  and  is  either  way 
advantageous. 

The  following  calculations  are  sufficient  for  a  beginner; 
deeper  ones  frequently  puzzle  even  the  proficient : — 

That  either  player  has  not  one  named  card,  not  in  your 
hand,  is 2  to  1 

5  to  4  in  &TOttr  of  his  having 1  of  2 

6  to  2 1  in  3 

4  to  1 1  in  4 

N.  B.  The  odds  are  so  considerable^  that  no  player  has  two  or  more 
named  cards,  that  scarce  any  situation  justifies  playing  on  this  supposition, 
except  Uie  impossibility  of  saving  or  winning  the  f^me  otherwise  -  of  course 
further  calculations  are  more  for  curiosity  than  utility. 

The  odds  of  the  game  are  calculated  according  to  the 
points,  and  with  the  deal : 

1  love  10  to  9 

2  love  10  to  8 

and  so  on,  except  that  2  is  considered  as  something  worse 
than  8.     It  is  3  to  1  in  favour  of  the  first  game. 

N.  B.  Notwithstanding  that  calculations  are  in  |;enera1  accurate,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  10  in  20  is  8  to  1,  while  6  m  10  is  but  2  to  1,  and 
even  6  in  10  is  but  6  to  2.  1  am  convinced  whoever  bets  the  8  to  1,  will 
lose  on  the  long  run ;  and  on  the  contrary,  he  who  betsihe  2  to  1,  and  6  to  2, 
will  gain  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  odd  trick  has  always  been  supposed  in  favour  of  the 
leader;  hut  this  is  an  error,  as  the  dealer  has  the  advantage 
in  this^  as  in  every  other  score. 


*^*  It  will  he  perceived  that  the  Latos  of  the  game  are  not 
given  in  the  preceding  pages ;  they  will  be  found  in  Part  II., 
according  to  Hoyle;  in  Part  III.,  according  to  Desohapelles; 
and  in  Part  lY..  according  to  the  Editor. 
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WmST:   TROM   THE   TEXT  (JP   HOTLE. 

Though  not  the  first  writer  on  the  game  of  Whist,  Hoyh 
WM  undoubtedly  the  first  of  any  authority.  Long  before  he 
wrote,  there  existed  certain  rules  for  ordering  its  economy,  aa 
well  as  for  playing  it  upon  system.  Like  most  other  samples 
of  ^^  the  good  old  times/'  Whist,  as  practised  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers,  was  no  such  shining  light  of  the  priBca  Jides. 
We  take  it  up  at  an  epoch  in  which  the  game  must  have 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  respectability,  namely,  in  the 
year  1734,  when  Richard  Seymour,  Esquire,  published  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  '^  Compleat  Gamester,  for  the  use  of  the 
Young  Princesses.''  If  his  record  be  true,  which  there  is 
ffood  reason  to  believe  was  the  case,  society  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  chivalry 
as  to  morals.  He  shall  tell  his  own  tale,  and  in  his  own 
fashion. 

Whist,  fndgarljf  called  "  Whisk." 

'^  This  is  a  very  ancient  same  among  us ;  and  is  said  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  the  English  games  upon  the  cards. 

'<  Very  few  persons  play  correctly  at  it ;  though  there  are 
many  pretenders,  who  are  the  easiest  'to  be  made,  and  gene- 
rally are  made,  the  greatest  bubbles. 

'<  Considerable  sums  of  money  are  played  away  at  this 
game;  which  has  put  sharpers  upon  inventions  to  deceive 
and  cheat  unwary  players,  as  will  be  showed  in  the  sequel. 

'^  Formerly  it  was  usual  to  deal  four  cards  together;  but 
it  is  demonstrable  there  is  no  safety  in  that  method ;  but 
now  the  cards  are  dealt  round  one  and  one  at  a  time,  as  the 
securest  and  best  way. 

*^  In  playing  your  cards,  you  must  have  recourse  altogether 
to  your  own  judgment;  and  though  you  have  but  mean  cards 
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in  your  hand,  jet  you  may  (by  observing  the  oonrse  of  the 
caras)  play  them  so  suitable  to  those  in  yonr  partner's  hand, 
that  he  may  either  trump  them  or  play  the  best  of  that  suit 
on  the  board. 

*^  You  ought  to  have  a  strict  eye  on  what  cards  are  played 

outy  that  you  may  know  by  that  means  either  what  t-o  play,  ^ 

if  you  lead,  or  how  to  trump  securely  and  advantageously. 

Benouncing,  or  not  following  suit  when  you  have  it  in  your 

,   band,  is  very  foul  play;  and  he  that  dodi  it  ought  to  forfeit 

'.^   one,  or  the  game  upon  a  game,  and  he  that  loseth  dealing 

"  loseth  one,  or  a  trick,  as  you  make  it. 

« *        «  At  ruff  and  honours,  by  some  called  slam,  you  have  in  the 
'^    pack  all  the  deuces,  and  the  reason  is,  because  four  persons 
^    playing  have  dealt  twelve  a-pieoe,  there  are  four  left  for  the 
^     Btook,  the  uppermost  whereof  is  turned  up,  and  that  is  trumps. 
^'     He  who  hath  ace  of  trumps  ruffs,  that  is,  he  takes  in  those 
'     four  cards,  and  lays  out  four ;  the  four  honours  are  the  ace, 
^      king,  queen,  and  knave ;  he  who  hath  three  honours  in  his 
hand,  his  partner  not  having  the  fourth,  sets  up  eight  by 
cards,  that  is,  two  tricks ;  if  he  hath  all  four,  then  sixteen, 
that  is,  four  tricks.     It  is  all  one  if  the  two  partners  make 
them  three  or  four  between  them,  as  if  one  had  them.     If 
the  honours  are  equally  divided  among  the  gamesters  of  each 
side,  then  they  say  honours  are  split.     If  either  side  are  at 
eight  groats,  he  hath  the  benefit  of  calling,  Can  ye  ?    If  he 
hath  two  honours  in  his  hand,  and  if  the  other  answers  one, 
the  eame  is  up,  which  is  ten  in  all ;  but  if  he  hath  more  than 
two  he  shows  them,  which  is  the  same  thing;  but  if.  he  for- 
gets to  call,  after  playing  a  trick,  he  loseth  the  advantage  of 
calling  for  that  deal. 

^^  All  cards  are  of  value  as  they  are  superior  one  to  another, 
as  a  ten  wins  a  nine,  if  not  trumps ;  so  a  queen  a  knave  in 
like  manner ;  but  the  least  trump  will  win  the  highest  card 
of  any  other  card :  where  note,  ihe  ace  is  the  highest. 

<'  Some  play  at  two>handed,  or  three-handed  Whist.  If 
three-handed,  always  two  strive  to  suppress  and  keep  down 
the  rising  man.  They  deal  to  each  twelve  a-piece,  and  the 
trump  is  the  bottom  card.  The  manner  of  crafty  playing, 
the  number  of  the  game  ten,  honours  and  dignity  of  other 
cards  are  all  alike ;  and  he  that  wins  most  tricks  is  most  for« 
ward  to  win  the  set. 
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'^  He  that  call  by  orafb  overlook  his  adrersary's  game,  hath 
a  great  advantage ;  for  by  that  means  he  may  partly  know 
what  to  play  securely ;  or  if  he  can  have  some  petty  glimpse 
of  his  partner's  hand.  There  is  a  way  by  making  some  sign 
by  the  fingers,  to  discover  to  their  partners  what  honours  they 
have,  or  by  the  wink  of  one  eye,  it  signifies  one  honour, 
shutting  both  eyes  two;  placing  three  fingers  or  four  on  the 
table,  three  or  four  honours.  For  which  reasons  all  nice 
gamesters  play  behind  curtains. 

*^  Dealing  the  cards  out  by  one  and  one  round  to  each  per- 
son, is  the  best  method  of  putting  it  out  of  the  dealer's 
power  to  impose  on  you.  But  we  shall  demonstrate  that, 
deal  the  cards  which  way  you  will,  a  confederacy  of  two 
sharpers  will  beat  any  two  persons  in  the  world,  though  ever 
so  good  players,  that  are  not  of  the  gang,  or  in  the  secret ; 
and  three  poll  one  is  as  safe  and  secure  as  if  the  money  was 
in  their  pockets.  All  which  will  appear  presently.  The  first 
necessary  instructions  to  be  observed  at  Whisk,  as  principals 
of  the  secret,  which  may  be  likewise  transferred  to  most  other 
games  at  cards,  are 

Breef  Cards. 
Comer-bend. 
Middle-bend  (or  Kingston-bridge). 

'^  Of  breef  cards  there  are  two  sorts :  one  is  a  card  longer 
than  the  rest ;  the  other  is  a  card  broader  than  the  rest. 

^*  The  long  sort  are  such  as  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine ;  the  broad  sort  are  such  as  aces,  kings,  queens, 
and  knaves.     The  use  and  advantage  of  each  are  as  follows. 

Uxample, 

''When  you  cut  the  cards  to  your  adversary,  cut  them  long 
or  .end-ways,  and  he  will  have  a  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  at  bottom.  When  your  adversary  cuts  the 
cards  to  you,  put  them  broadside  to  him,  and  he  will  naturally 
cut  (without  ever  suspecting  what  you  do)  ace,  king,  queen, 
or  knave,  &c.,  which  is  sufficient  advantage  to  secure  any 
game.  It  is  a  fine  manner,  especially  in  the  old  bet  that  the 
dealer  does  not  score  two  that  deal,  since  shufEling  is  of  no 
signification  here.  And  in  case  you  cannot  get  cards  of  the 
proper  sizes  ready  made  to  mix  with  others,  you  may  shave 
them  with  a  razor  or  penknife  from  the  threes  to  the  nines 
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each  side,  and  from  the  aces  to  the  knave  each  end ;  then  pat 
them  up  in  the  same  case  or  coyer,  and  if  they  are  done  as 
ihey  ought  to  be,  they  will  pass  upon  anybody.  As  Whisk  ia 
»  tavern  game,  the  sharpers  generally  take  care  to  put  about 
the  bottle  before  the  game  begins,  so  quick  that  a  bubble 
cannot  be  said  to  see  clearly  even  when  he  first  begins  to  play. 

''  The  next  is  the  comer-bend,  which  is  four  cards  turned 
down  finely  at  one  comer,  a  signal  to  cut  by. 

^'  The  other  is  vulgarly  called  Kingston-bridge,  or  the  mid- 
dle-bend :  it  is  done  by  bending  your  own  or  adversary's 
tricks  two  different  ways,  which  will  cause  an  opening  or  arch 
in  the  middle,  which  is  of  the  same  use  and  service  as  the 
other  two  ways,  and  only  practised  in  its  turn  to  amuse  you. 

*'  After  a  deal  or  two  is  formally  played,  A  and  B  will 
begin  to  operate  in  the  following  manner : 

«  When  A  or  B  are  to  deal,  they  observe  (the  preceding 
deal)  to  take  up  the  tricks  thus : 

1.  A  bad  card.  2.  A  good  card. 

3.  A  bad  card.  4.  A  good  card. 

[Meaning  the  best  and  worst  that  fall  in  that  lift.] 

'^  When  C  or  D  deals,  they  must  be  taken  up  thus : 
1.  A  good  card.  2.  A  bad  card. 

3.  A  good  card.  4.  A  bad  card. 

''  By  this  rule  it  is  very  plain  that  the  best  cards  fall  to  A 
ftnd  B  every  deal.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  that  C  and 
D  should  ever  win  a  game  without  permission  ?  But  it  would 
be  deemed  ill  policy,  and  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  A 
and  B,  to  act  thus  every  deal :  I  will  therefore  suppose  it  is 
practised  just  when  they  please,  according  as  bets  happen  in 
company ;  though  the  rule  with  gamesters,  in  low  life,  is  at 
the  first  setting  out  to  stupefy  you  with  wine  and  the  loss  of 
your  money,  t£at  you  may  never  come  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  what  you  are  doing.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that 
many  an  honest  gentleman  has  been  kept  a  monui  in  such  a 
condition  by  the  management  and  contrivance  of  a  set  of 
sharpers. 

'^  Now  you  may  imagine  it  not  in  the  power  of  A  and  B  to 
cause  the  tricks  to  be  taken  up  after  the  manner  aforesaid ; 
but  there  is  nothing  so  easy  or  so  frequently  practised,  espe- 
cially at  three  poll  one ;  for  in  playing  the  cards,  the  con- 
federates will  not  only  take  care  of  their  own  trioks;  but  also 
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of  yours ;  for  the  cards  may  be  so  played  and  shoved  together 
in  such  a  manner,  as  will  even  cause  you  to  take  them  rigLi 
yourself;  and  if  a  trick  should  lie  untowardly  upon  tie 
table,  A  or  B  will  pay  you  the  compliment  of  taking  it  up 
for  you,  and  say,  Sir,  that's  yours. 

"  This  operation  will  the  more  readily  be  apprehended  by 
seeing  it  practised  half  a  score  times ;  when  once  you  are 
aware  of  it,  it  will  otherwise  (I  may  safely  say)  pass  upon  any 
person  that  has  not  been  let  into  the  secret.  This  being 
allowed;  the  next  point  and  difficulty  is  to  shuffle  and  cut. 

*^  I  say,  «that  either  A*  or  B  are  such  curious  workmen,  and 
can  make  a  sham  shuffle  with  a  pack  of  cards  so  artfully,  that 
you  would  believe  they  were  splitting  them,  when  at  the 
same  time  they  will  not  displace  a  single  card  from  its  order. 

''  Now  to  cut  the  cards,  a  bend  is  prepared  for  you  to  out 
to ;  the  middle  is  best,  and  it  is  odds  but  you  unwarily  cut  to 
it ;  if  not.  Slip  is  the  word ;  but  if  you  have  no  opportunity 
to  do  that  neither,  then  deal  away  at  all  hazards,  it  is  but  an 
equal  bet  that  they  come  in  your  favour ;  if  right,  proceed ; 
if  otherwise,  miss  a  card  in  its  course,  and  it  brings  the  cards 
according  to  your  first  design ;  it  is  but  giving  two  at  last 
where  you  missed ;  and  if  Uiat  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
you  only  lose  the  deal,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

*'  But  when  A  or  B  are  to  cut,  they  make  it  all  safe ;  for 
then  they  make  the  comer-bend)  which  any  one  that  knows 
may  cut  to,  a  hundred  times  together. 

Imping  at  Whisk, 

"  By  piping  I  mean,  when  one  of  the  company  that  does  not 
play  (which  frequently  happens)  sits  down  in  a  convenient 

Elace  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  so  look  on,  pretending  to  amuse 
imself  that  way.  Now  the  disposing  of  his  fingers  on  th^ 
pipe,  whilst  smoking,  discovers  the  principal  cards  that  are  in 
the  person's  hand  he  overlooks ;  which  was  always  esteemed 
a  sufficient  advantage  to  win  a  game  by  another  way,  vis., 
Indeed,  signifies  diamonds ;  Truly,  hearts }  Upon  my  word, 
clubs ;  I  assure  you,  spades :  but  as  soon  as  these  methods 
become  known  new  j)nes  are  invented ;  and  it  is  most  certain 
that  two  persons  may  discover  to  each  other  what  sortrof 
cards  they  have  in  hand,  and  which  ought  to  be  first  played, 
many  different  ways,  without  speaking  a  word.     Talking 
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is  not  allowed  at  Whist;  the  very  word  implies^  Hold  yotir 
tongue." 

Mr.  Sejmowt^a  whole  book  indeed  indicates  a  very  traculent 
social  condition  at  the  date  of  its  indicting.  ''The  games/'  he 
eays^  "  are  always  precarious,  and  betting  money  that  way  was 
thought  to  be  like  licking  honey  off  thorns.  ...  I  have  been 
told  of  one  of  these  sharpers  who  caused  a  box  to  be  made, 
not  as  they  are  usually,  screwed  within,  but  smooth,  and 
procured  it  to  be  so  well  painted  and  shadowed  within,  that 
it  looked  like  a  screwed  box ;  now  this  box  was  but  half 
board,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
dice  might  stick,  and  the  box  being  smooth,  would  come  out 
without  tumbling.  With  this  box  he  went  and  played  at 
Inn  and  Inn,*  by  virtue  whereof,  and  his  art  of  taking  up  and 
throwing  his  dice  into  the  box,  he  £ot  the  first  night  £1000, 
and  the  next  night  £200  a  year,  with  a  coach  and  six  horses, 
and  enjoys  the  estate  to  this  day  with  great  improvements, 
and  never  would  handle  a  dice  since,  well  knowing  how  many 
worthy  families  it  hath  ruined."  Moreover  we  read,  as  no 
doubt  ''  the  young  princesses "  read  also,  how  that  at  the 
''  Grame  of  Nazarene,"  the  knave  of  clubs  is  called  Knave^ 
Knocker,  and  he  that  hath  it  challengeth  two  a  piece.  If 
women  play  among  men,  it  is  customary  for  Enave-Knockcr 
to  kiss  Queen  Nazarene,  a  practice  that  would  extend  of 
course  to  a  royal  lady  of  any  kith  or  country. 

In  1748,  was  published,  ^  we  have  already  said,  the 
treatise  ascribed  to  Hoyle,  the  great  father  of  the  game.  It 
Baw  the  light  when  obviously  it  was  much  needed.  Public 
taste  seems  just  then  to  have  taken  up  Whist  as  a  necessary 
accomplishment,  for  persons  of  condition.  There  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  "  A  Lady's  Letter,"  in  the  "  Rambler," 
of  May  8,  1750 :  "  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I  was 
tired  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given  me  above 
forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  his  best  scnolars."  The 
anonymous  "Treatise"  may  however  be  spared  quotation 
beyond  the  advertisement,  a  curious  document,  helping  us  to 
a  view  of  the  period,  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  came 
within  compass  of  its  observation. 

"  As  some  people  in  particular  may  be  anxious  to  know^ 

*  Thifl  was  one  of  thoee  sninblioff  contrivances,  known  in  those  days 
MB  **  uames  without  the  Tables.**    Hazard  belonged  to  this  class. 
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and  the  public  in  general  may  be  glad  to  be  infonned,  bj 
what  means  the  following  Treatise  came  to  be  ushered  into 
the  world  in  this  manner,  we  think  they  cannot  be  better 
satisfied  on  this  head,  than  by  making  public  the  following^ 
letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Bath  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  hope 
they  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  the  gentleman's  name  is  oon- 
cealed,  since  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

"  <  Dear  Sir, 

^'  ^  In  an  age  where  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  as  well  aa 
the  plain  downright  honest  man  of  sense,  are  so  exposed  to  the 
tricks  of  sharpers  of  all  denominations,  from  the  counter  up 
to  the  most  sacred  and  respectable  offices  and  institutions,  I 
thought  it  would  be  doing  no  inconsiderable  service  to  many 
of  my  countrymen,  If  I  contributed  a  little  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard  and  preserve  their  purses,  while  they  are  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  what  is  elegantly  called  killing  time.  It 
were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  less  time  was  killed  in  the 
manner  which  has  put  me  upon  this  undertaking,  but  aa  the 
itch  of  gaming  is  likely  to  prevail  as  long  as  we  preserve  any- 
thing of  what  is  now-a-days  called  polite  taste;  and  as  it 
seems  to  be  an  almost  necessary  evil,  which  keeps  people  of  a 
certain  disposition  from  employing  their  time  worse,  so  I 
hope  I  shall  deserve  the  thanks  of  a  great  many,  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  rescuing  them  from  the  snares  which 
they  are  but  too  frequently  caught  in,  by  being  over-matched 
in  these  sorts  of  amusements* 

"  *  I  myself,  as  you  very  well  know,  am  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate beings,  that  being  possessed  of  a  pretty  handsome 
fortune,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  idle  time  upon  their 
hands,  constantly  spend  a  little  portion  of  it  in  gaming. 
The  game  of  Whist  is  that  which  I  take  most  delight  in,  and 
till  of  late,  fancied  myself  all  along  a  pretty  gbod  master  of  it. 
But  to  my  vexation,  it  is  not  long  since  I  lost  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  one  night  at  it,  and  yet  I  could  not  perceive 
that  the  cards  run  extraordinary  cross  against  me ;  so  that  I 
could  not  but  conclude  I  was  beat  by  superior  skill.  This 
put  me  upon  inquiring  into  the  cause,  for  I  was  very  far  from 
imputing  my  misfortune  to  unfair  play ;  and  at  last  I  found 
that  there  was  a  treatise  on  the  game  of  Whist  lately  dis- 
persed among  a  few  hands  at  a  guinea  price*    How  to  come 
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at  one  of  these  books  I  know  not ;  bnt  at  length  I  wrote  to 
aa  aoquaintance  of  mine  in  London  to  purchase  it  for  me  by 
all  means,  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  no  small  difficulty. 
As  soon  as  I  had  perused  it,  I  found  I  had  heretofore  been 
but  a  bungler  at  this  game,  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  advantage  which  those  that  are  possessed  of  this  book 
have  over  the  innocent  player,  I  thought  I  could  not  oblige 
my  firiends  better  than  by  printing  a  few  <^  them  to  make 
presents  of.  Accordingly  I  applied  to  a  stationer,  who 
offered  to  make  me  a  present  of  half  a  hundred  of  them, 
provided  I  would  allow  him  to  print  a  few  more  for  his  own 
use.  This  I  readily  complied  with,  especially  in  conside- 
ration of  the  imposition  and  hardship  the  public  lay  under ; 
first,  by  not  being  able  to  get  the  said  book  under  a  guinea, 
and  then  by  its  being  reserved  only  in  a  few  hands,  that 
might  make  a  bad  use  of  it ;  for  though  a  man  of  superior 
skill  in  these  amusements,  that  takes  an  advantage  of  an 
ienorant  player,  cannot  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  be  deemed  a  sharper,  yet,  when  he  pursues 
that  advantage,  after  he  has  found  out  the  wea^ess  of  his 
antagonist,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  is  not  a  sharper, 
he  is  at  least  very  near  akini;o  one. 

<< '  Thus  mueh  I  have  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  in 
regard  to  my  conduct  in  this  affair,  which  I  hope  will  receive 
the  cbmmendations  of  every  honest  well-meaning  man  and 
£ur  gamester,  and  your's  in  particular,  which  is  the  greatest 
ambition  of  your  sincere  friend,  and  humble  servant.' " 

We  now  come  to  deal  with  Hoyle  in  propria  persona,  the 
professor  who  took  up  an  art  which  society  had  adopted,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  that  fancies  it  has  discovered  a  specific 
against  eunui.  He  rose  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  Poetry 
never  sung  of  patience  so  tried  as  it  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  at  the  Whist  table. 

'*  Sir,  T  protest,  were  Job  himself  at  play, 
He'd  rave  to  see  you  throw  your  cards  away : 
Mot  that  I  care  a  button,  not  a  pin,       v 
For  what  I  lose— but  we  haye  cards  to  win. 

We  start  with  Hoyle  at  the  commencement  of  the  preient 
So 
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eentnrj,  when  the  game  had  asstimed  most  of  its  prineiplcs. 
A  century  before,  it  differed  essentially  in  several  respects 
from  the  fundamental  rules  now  established,  and  fifty  years 
ago,  recognized.  For  instance  in  Swift's  time,  it  went 
generally  by  the  double  title  of  "Whist"  and  "Swabbers." 
These  "  swabbers"  were  certain  cards,  the  possession  of  which 
entitled  the  holders  to  a  part  of  the  stakes ;  in  the  same  way 
that  now  a  claim  is  made  for  the  aces  at  quadrille.  In  like 
manner,  there  was  no  bar  to  counting  honours,  they  reckoned 
at  nine,  as  well  as  at  any  other  score.  It  is  not  clear  when 
-the  existing  custom  of  their  not  counting  after  eight  first 
obtained.  M.  Deschapelles  calls  it  "a  fashionable  embel- 
lishment." His  observations,  always  most  pertinent,  will  be 
read  with  much  interest,  on  this  and  many  other  modem 
innovations.  Our  text  of  Hoyle  has  been  carefully  collat€d 
with  the  different  editions,  some  of  which  are  faulty.  We 
omit  for  the  present  the  mise  en  acene^  which  will  be  minutely 
detailed  in  Part  the  Third. 

HOTLE'S  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

When  you  lead,  begin  with  the  best  suit  in  your  hand ;  if 
you  have  a  sequence  of  king,  queen,  and  knave,  or  queen, 
knave,  and  ten,  they  are  sure  leads,  and  gain  the  tenace  to 
yourself  and  your  partner  in  other  suits.  Begin  with  the 
highest  of  a  sequence,  unless  you  have  five  in  number ;  in 
that  case  play  the  lowest  (except  in  trumps,  when  you  must 
always  play  the  highest)  in  order  to  get  the  ace  or  king  out 
of  your  partner's  or  adversary's  hand,  to  make  room  for  yoor 
strong  suit. 

If  you  have  five  of  the  smallest  trumps,  and  not  one  good 
card  in  the  other  suits,  trump  out,  which  will  make  your 
partner  the  last  player,  and  by  that  means  give  him  the 
tenace. 

If  two  small  trumps  only,  with  ace  and  king  of  two  other 
suits,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  fourth  suit,  make  as  many  tricka 
as  you  can  immediately ;  and  if  your  partner  refuses  either 
of  your  suits,  do  not  force  him,  because  that  may  weaken  his 
game  too  much. 

You  need  seldom  return  your  partne]:'s  lead  immediately, 
if  you  have  good  suits  of  your  own  t^  play^  unless  it  be  to 
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endeftToar  to  save  or  win  a  game ;  what  is  meant  by  good 
suits  isy  seqnenoes  of  king,  queen,  and  knave;  or  queen, 
knave,  and  ten. 

If  jou  have  eaeh  five  tricks,  and  you  are  assured  of  getting 
two  tricks  in  your  own  hand,  win  them,  in  expectation  of 
scoring  two  that  deal ;  because  if  you  lose  the  odd  trick,  it 
makes  two  difference,  and  you  play  two  to  one  against  your- 
self. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is,  when  you  see  a  pro- 
bability either  of  saving  your  lurch  or  winning  the  game ;  in 
either  of  which  cases  risk  the  odd  trick. 

When  you  have  a  probability  of  winning  the  game,  always 
risk  a  trick  or  two,  because  the  share  of  the  stake,  which 
your  adversary  has  by  a  new  deal,  will  amount  to  more  than 
the  point  or  two  which  you  risk. 

If  your  adversary  is  six  or  seven  love,  and  you  are  to  lead, 
in  that  case  risk  a  trick  or  two,  in  hopes  of  putting  the  game 
upon  an  equality;  therefore,  admitting  you  have  the  queen 
or  knave,  and  one  other  trump,  and  no  good  cards  in  other 
suits,  play  out  your  queen  or  knave  of  trumps ;  by  which 
means  you  will  strengthen  your  partner's  game,  i£  he  is 
strong  in  trumps ;  if  weak,  you  do  him  no  injury. 

If  you  are  four  of  the  game,  play  for  an  oad  trick,  be- 
cause it  saves  one-half  of  the  stake ;  and  in  order  to  win  the 
odd  trick,  though  you  are  pretty  strong  in  trumps,  be  cau- 
tious how  you  trump  out.  What  is  meant  by  strength  in 
trumps,  is,  1  honour  and  3  trumps. 

If  you  are  nine  of  the  game,  and  though  very  strong  in 
Munps,  yet  if  you  observe  your  partner  to  have  a  chance  of 
trumping  any  of  your  adversary's  suits ;  then  do  not  trump 
out,  but  give  him  an  opportunity  of  trumping  those  suits. 
If  your  game  is  scored  one,  two,  or  three,  you  must  play  the 
reverse ;  and  also  five,  six,  or  seven ;  because  in  these  two 
last  recited  cases,  you  play  for  more  than  one  point. 

If  you  are  last  player,  and  find  that  the  third  hand  cannot 
put  on  a  good  card  to  his  partner's  lead,  admitting  you  have 
no  good  gamo  of  your  own  to  play,  return  the  lead  upon  the 
adversary ;  which  gives  your  partner  the  tenace  in  that  suit, 
and  often  obliges  the  adversary  to  change  suits,  and  conse- 
quently gives  the  tenace  in  that  new  suit  also. 

If  vou  have  acC;  king,  and  four  small  tmmpS;  begin  with  » 
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small  one }  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  yonr  partner  luui 
a  better  trump  than  the  last  player ;  if  so,  jou  have  three 
rounds  of  trumps ;  if  not,  you  cannot  fetch  out  all  the  trumps. 

If  ace,  king,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
king,  and  then  play  the  aoe,  (except  one  of  the  adversaries 
refiues  trumps,)  because  the  ooids  are  in  your  favour  that  the 
queen  falls. 

If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one,  because  the  odds  are  on  your  side  that  your  partner  has 
an  honour. 

If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
king,  because  you  have  a  fair  chance  that  the  knave  falls  in 
the  second  round,  or  you  may  finesse  your  ten  upon  the  re- 
turn of  tramps  from  your  partner. 

If  queen,  knave,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one,  because  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  your  partner 
has  an  honour. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  queen,  because^  you  have  a  fair  chance  that  the  ten  ftdls 
in  the  second  round ;  or  you  may  wait  to  finesse  the  nine. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nine  from  making  a  trick ; 
and  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  the  other  three  honours 
fall  in  two  rounds. 

If  six  trumps  of  a  lower  denomination,  begin  with  the 
lowest,  unless  you  should  *have  ten,  nine,  and  eight,  and  an 
honour  turns  up  against  you ;  in  that  case,  if  you  are  to  play 
through  the  honour,  begin  with  the  ten,  which  obliges  the 
adversary  to  play  his  honour  to  his  disadvantage,  or  leave  it 
in  your  partner's  option,  whether  he  will  pass  it  or  not. 

If  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  ace,  king,  and  knave,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  king,  which,  next  to  a  moral  certainty,  informs  your 
partner  that  you  have  ace  and  knave  remaining;  and  by  put- 
ting the  lead  into  your  partner's  hand,  he  plays  you  a  trump  ; 
upon  which  you  are  to  finesse  the  knave,  and  no  ill  conse- 
qucnoe  can  attend  such  play,  except  the  queen  lies  behind 
you  single. 

If  kmg,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 
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If  the  qaeen,  knave^  and  three  small  tnunps,  begin  with  a 
small  one. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  tramps,  begin  with 
the  queen. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  tramps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  tramps,  begin  with  the 
knave,  because  in  two  rounds  of  trumps  it  is  odds  but  that 
the  nine  falls ;  or  upon  the  return  of  trumps  from  your  part- 
ner, jou  may  finesse  the  eight. 

If  five  tramps  of  a  lower  denomination,  it  is  the  best  play 
to  begin  with  the  lowest,  unless  you  have  a  sequence  of  ten, 
nine,  and  eight ;  in  that  case  begin  with  the  highest  of  the 
sequence. 

If  ace,  king,  and  two  small  tramps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  aoe,  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
king. 

If  king,  queen,  and  two  small  tramps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 

If  kins,  queen,  ten,  and  one  small  tramp,  begin  with  the 
king,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  trumps  from  your  partner^ 
when  finesse  your  ten,  in  order  to  win  the  knave. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
queen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ten  from  making  a  trick. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nine  from  making  a  trick. 

If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
ten,  which,  leaves  it  in  your  partner's  discretion  whether  he 
will  pass  it  or  not. 

If  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

SOME  PABTICULAB  BTJLES. 

If  you  have  aoe,  king,  and  four  small  trumps,  with  eood 
suit,  play  three  rounds  of  tramps,  otherwise  you  may  nave 
your  strong  suit  trumped. 

If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  tramps,  with  a  good  suit, 
trump  out  with  the  king,  because  when  you  have  the  lead 
again,  you  wUl  have  three  rounds  of  trumps. 

If  ^ang,  queen,  ten^  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
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small  one ;  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has 
a  better  trump  than  the  last  player ;  if  so,  you  have  three 
rounds  of  trumps ;  if  not,  you  cannot  fetch  out  all  the  trumps. 

If  ace,  king,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
king,  and  then  play  the  ace,  ^except  one  of  the  adTcrsaries 
refuses  trumps,)  because  the  ooids  are  in  your  favour  that  the 
queen  falls. 

If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one,  because  the  odds  are  on  your  side  that  your  partner  has 
an  honour. 

If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
king,  because  you  have  a  fair  chance  that  the  knave  falls  in 
the  second  round,  or  you  may  finesse  your  ten  upon  the  re- 
turn of  trumps  from  your  partner. 

If  queen,  knave,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one,  because  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  your  partner 
has  an  honour. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  queen,  because,  you  have  a  fair  chance  that  the  ten  falls 
in  the  second  round ;  or  you  may  wait  to  finesse  the  nine. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nine  from  making  a  trick ; 
and  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  the  other  three  honours 
fall  in  two  rounds. 

If  six  trumps  of  a  lower  denomination,  begin  with  the 
lowest,  unless  you  should  *have  ten,  nine,  and  eight,  and  an 
honour  turns  up  against  you ;  in  that  case,  if  you  are  to  play 
through  the  honour,  begin  with  the  ten,  which  obliges  the 
adversary  to  play  his  honour  to  his  disadvantage,  or  leave  it 
in  your  partner's  option,  whether  he  will  pass  it  or  not. 

If  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  ace,  king,  and  knave,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  king,  which,  next  to  a  moral  certainty,  informs  your 
partner  that  you  have  ace  and  knave  remaining ;  and  by  put- 
ting the  lead  into  your  partner's  hand,  he  plays  you  a  trump  ; 
upon  which  you  are  to  finesse  the  knave,  and  no  ill  conse- 
quence can  attend  such  play,  except  the  queen  lies  behind 
you  single. 

If  kmg,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 
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If  the  qaeeiii  knaye^  and  three  small  tramps^  begin  with  a 
small  one. 

If  queen,  knaye,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  queen. 

K  knaye,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 

If  knaye,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
knaye,  because  in  two  rounds  of  trumps  it  is  odds  but  that 
the  nine  falls ;  or  upon  the  return  of  trumps  from  your  part- 
ner, jou  may  finesse  the  eight. 

If  fiye  trumps  of  a  lower  denomination,  it  is  the  best  play 
to  begin  with  the  lowest,  unless  you  haye  a  sequence  of  ten, 
nine,  and  eight;  in  that  case  begin  with  the  highest  of  the 
aequence. 

If  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  aoe,  king,  knaye,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
king. 

If  king,  queen,  and  two  small  tramps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 

If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
king,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  trumps  from  your  partner^ 
when  finesse  your  ten,  in  order  to  win  the  knaye. 

If  queen,  knaye,  nine,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
queen,  in  order  to  preyent  the  ten  from  making  a  trick. 

If  knaye,  ten,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  knaye,  ten,  eight,  and  one  smdl  trump,  begin  with  the 
knaye,  in  order  to  preyent  the  nine  from  making  a  trick. 

If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
ten,  which  leayee  it  in  your  partner's  discretion  whether  he 
will  pass  it  or  not. 

If  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

SOME  PAATIOULAB  RULES. 

If  yon  haye  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps,  with  ffood 
wox%  play  three  rounds  of  trumps,  otherwise  you  may  haye 
your  strong  suit  trumped. 

If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit, 
trump  out  with  the  king,  because  when  you  haye  the  lead 
again,  you  will  haye  three  rounds  of  trumps. 

K  long,  queeni  ten,  and  two  small  tramps,  begin  with  the 
king. 
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If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  three  •  small  tnunps,  with  a  good 
suit,  trump  out  with  the  king,  in  expectation  of  the  knave's 
failing  at  the  second  round ;  and  do  not  wait  to  finesse  the 
ten,  for  fear  your  strong  suit  should  he  trumped. 

If  queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit, 
trump  out  with  a  small  one. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps,  with  a  good 
suit,  trump  out  with  the  queen,  in  expectation  of  the  ten 
£ftlling  at  the  second  round;  and  do  not  wait  to  finesse  the 
nine,  out  trump  out  a  second  time,  for  the  reason  assigned 
above. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit^ 
trump  out  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  with  a  good 
suit,  trump  out  with  the  knave,  in  expectation  of  die  nine 
falling  at  the  second  round. 

If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  with  a  good  soit^ 
trump  out  with  the  ten. 

PABTICULAB  GAMES. 

Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  that  your  game  consist  of 
king,  queen,  and  knave  of  one  suit ;  ace,  king,  queMi,  and 
two  small  cards  of  another  suit ;  king  and  queen  of  the  third 
suit,  and  three  small* trumps.  You  are  to  begin  with  the  ace 
of  your  best  suit  (or  a  tmmp)  which  informs  your  partner 
that  you  have  the  command  of  that  suit ;  but  you  are  not  to 
proceed  with  the  king  of  the  same  suit,  but  play  a  trump 
next;  and  if  you  find  your  partner  has  no  strength  to  support 
you  in  trumps,  and  that  your  adversary  plays  to  your  weak 
suit,  VIZ,  the  king  and  queen  only,  in  that  case,  play  the  king 
of  the  best  suit :  and  if  you  observe  a  probability  of  either 
your  adversaries  being  likely  to  trump  that  suit,  proceed  then 
and  play  the  king  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  king,  queen, 
'and  knave.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  your  adversaries  do 
not  play  to  your  weakest  suit,  in  that  case,  though  apparently 
your  partner  can  give  you  no  assistance  in  trumps,  pursue 
your  scheme  of  trumping  out  as  often  as  the  lead  comes  into 
your  hand ;  by  which  means,  supposiag  your  partner  to  have 
but  two  trumps,  and  that  your  adversaries  have  four  each,  by 
three  rounds  of  trumps,  there  remain  only  two  trumps  agtunst 
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1SJJTE&  HAND. 

Suppose  yon  have  aoe,  king,  qneon,  and  one  small  tmnipy 
with  a  sequence  from  the  king  of  five  in  another  suit,  with 
four  other  cards  of  no  valuQ.  Begin  with  the  qneen  of 
tramps,  and  pursne  the  lead  with  the  ace,  which  demonstrates 
to  your  partner  that  you  have  the  king :  and  as  it  would  he 
bad  play  to  pursue  trumps  the  third  round,  till  you  hav(d  first 
gained  the  command  of  your  great  suit,  hy  stopping  thus,  it 
likewise  informs  your  partner  that  you  have  the  king,  and 
one  trump  only  remaining;  hecause  if  you  had  ace,  king, 
queen,  and  two  trumps  more,  and  trumps  went  round  twice, 
you  could  receiye  no  damage  hy  playing  the  king  the  third 
round.  When  you  lead  sequence,  hegin  with  the  lowest, 
because  if  your  partner  has  the  ace  he  plays  it,  which  makes 
room  for  your  suit.  And  since  you  have  let  your  partner 
into  the  state  of  your  game,  as  soon  as  he  has  the  lead,  if  he 
has  a  trump  or  two  remaining,  he  will  play  trumps  to  you, 
with  a  moral  certainty  that  your  king  clears  your  adYe]::sarie8' 
hands  of  all  then  trumps. 

SECOND  PLATES. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small  tramps,  with  a 
quint-major  of  another  suit ;  in  the  third  suit  you  haye  three 
small  cards,  and  in  the  fourth  suit  one.  Your  adversary  on 
your  right  hand  begins  with  playing  the  ace  of  your  weak 
suit,  and  then  proceeds  to  pky  the  king :  in  that  case  do  not 
tramp  it,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card ;  and  if  he  proceeds  to 
play  the  queen,  throw  away  another  losing  card ;  and  do  the 
like  the  fourth  time,  in  hopes  your  partner  may  trump  it,  who 
will  in  that  case  play  a  trump,  or  will  play  to  your  strong 
suit.  K  trumps  are  played,  go  on  with  them  two  rounds, 
and  then  proceed  to  play  your  strong  suit }  by  which  means, 
if  there  happens  to  be  four  trumps  in  one  of  your  adversaries' 
hands,  and  two  in  the  other,  which  is  nearly  the  case,  your 
partner  being  entitled  to  have  three  trumps  out  of  the  nine ; 
your  strong  suit  forces  their  best  trumps,  and  you  have  a 
probability  of  making  the  odd  trick  in  your  own  hand  only ; 
whereas  if  you  had  trumped  one  of  your  adversaries'  best 
cards,  you  had  so  weakened  your  hand  as  probably  not  to 
make  more  than  five  trickS;  without  your  partner's  help. 
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Suppose  you  have  ace,  queen,  a(^d  three  small  trumps ;  aoe, 
queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  another  suit ;  with  two  small  cards  of 
each  of  the  other  suits :  your  partner  leads  to  your  ace,  queen, 
ten,  and  nine ;  and  as  this  game  requires  rather  to  deceive 
your  adversaries,  than  to  inform  your  partner,  put  up  the 
nine,  which  naturally  leads  the  adversary  to  play  trumps  if  he 
wins  that  card.  As  soon  as  trumps  are  played  to  you,  return 
them  to  youF  adversary,  keeping  the  command  in  your  own 
hand.  If  your  adversary,  who  led  trumps  to  you,  puts  out 
a  trump  which  your  partner  cannot  win,  if  he  has  no  food 
suit  of  his  own  to  play,  he  will  return  your  partner's  lead 
imagining  that  suit  lies  hetween  his  partner  and  your's :  if 
this  finesse  of  yours  should  succeed,  you  will  be  a  great  gainer 
by  it,  but  scarcely  possible  to  be  a  loser. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  with 
a  quart  from  a  king,  and  two  small  cards  of  another  suit,  and 
one  small  card  to  each  of  the  other  suits ;  .your  adversary 
leads  a  suit  of  which  your  partner  has  a  quart-major;  your 
partner  puts  up  the  knave,  and  then  proceeds  to  play  the  aoe  ; 
you  refuse  to  that  suit  by  playing  your  loose  card ;  when  your 
partner  plays  the  king,  your  right  hand  adversary  trumps  it. 
Suppose  with  the  knave  or  ten,  do  not  overtrump  him,  which 
may  probably  lose  you  two  or  three  tricks  by  weakening  your 
hand :  but  if  he  leads  to  the  suit  of  which  you  have  ncme^ 
trump  it,  and  then  play  the  lowest  of  your  sequence,  in  order 
to  get  the  aoe  either  out  of  your  partner's  or  adversary's 
hand ;  which  accomplished,  as  soon  as  you  get  the  lead,  play 
two  rounds  of  trumps,  and  then  proceed  to  play  your  strong 
suit.  Instead  of  your  adversary  playing  to  your  weak  suit, 
if  he  should  play  trumps,  do  you  go  on  with  the  two  rounds^ 
and  then  proceed  to  get  the  command  of  your  strong  suit. 

0AME8  TO  BE  PLAYED,  WITH  CERTAIN  OBSERVATIONS, 
WHEREBT  YOU  ARE  ASSURED  THAT  YOUR  PARTNER  HAS 
NO  MORE  OF  THE  SUIT  PLAYED  EITHER  BY  YOURSELF 
OR  HIM. 

Suppose  you  lead  from  queen,  ten,  nine,  and  two  small 
cards  of  any  suit,  the  second  hand  puts  on  the  knave,  your 
partner  plays  the  eight :  in  this  case,  you  having  queen,  ten, 
and  nine,  it  is  a  demonstration,  that  he  can  h^ve  no  more  of 
that  suit    Therefore  you  may  then  play  your  game  accord* 
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ingly,  either  by  forcing  him  to  tnunp  that  suit,  if  you  are 
strong  in  trumps,  or  by  playing  some  other  suit. 

Suppose  you  have  king,  queen,  ^d  ten  of  a  suit,  and  you 
lead  your  king,  your  partner  plays  the  knave^  this  demon- 
strates he  has  no  more  of  that  suit. 

Suppose  you  have  king,  queen,  and  many  more  of  a  suit, 
and  you  begin  with  the  king,  in  some  cases  it  is  good  play  in 
a  partner,  when  he  has  the  ace,  and  one  small  card  in  that 
suit  only,  to  win  his  partner's  king  with  his  ace ;  for  suppose 
he  is  very  strong  in  trumps,  by  taking  his  partner's  king  with 
the  ace,  he  trumps  out,  and  idTter  he  has  cleared  the  board  of 
trumps  returns  his  partner's  lead ;  and  having  parted  with 
the  ace  of  that  suit,  has  made  room  for  his  partner  to  make 
that  whole  suit,  which  possibly  could  not  have  been  done  if 
he  had  kept  the  command  in  his  hand.     * 

And  supposing  his  partner  has  no  other  good  card  besides 
that  suit,  he  loses  nothing  by  the  ace  taking  of  his  king ;  but 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  he  has  a  good  card  id  bring  in  that 
soit,  he  eains  all  tiie  tricks  which  he  makes  in  that  suit,  by 
this  method  of  play.  And  as  your  partner  has  taken  your 
king  with  the  ace,  and  trumps  out  upon  it,  you  have  reason 
to  judge  he  has  one  of  that  suit,  to  return  you ;  therefore  do 
not  throw  away  any  of  that  suit^  even  to  keep  a  king  or  queen 
guarded. 

PABTICULAR  OABCES^  BOTH  TO  ENDEAYOXJB  TO  DEOEIYS  AND 
DISTRESS  YOUB  ADVERSARIES,  AND  TO  DEMONSTRATE 
TOUR  GAME  TO  YOUR  PAUTNER. 

Suppose  I  play  the  ace  of  a  suit  of  which  I  have  king,  and 
three  small  ones ;  the  last  player  does  not  choose  to  trump  it^ 
having  none  of  the  suit ;  if  I  am  not  strong  enough  in  trumps, 
I  must  not  play  out  the  king,  but  keep  the  command  of  that 
suit  in  my  hand  by  playing  a  small  one,  in  order  to  weaken 
his  game. 

If  a  suit  is  led,  of  which  I  have  none,  and  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  my  partner  has  not  the  best  of  that  suit,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  adversary,  I  throw  away  my  strong  suit;  but 
to  clear  up  doubts  to  my  partner  when  he  has  the  lead,  I 
jthrow  away  my  weak  suit.  This  method  of  play  will  gene- 
rally succeed,  unless  against  very  good  players;  and  even 
with  them,  you  will  oftener  gain  wan  lose  oy  this  method. 
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PARTICniiAB  OABfES    TO    BX    PLATBD,  BY  WB[IOH  TOV  RTJH 
THX  BISK  OF  LOSING  ONE  TRICK  O^fLT  TO  GAIN  THRRB. 

Suppose  olubs  to  be  tramps,  a  heart  is  played  by  yonr 
adversary;  your  partaer  having  none  of  that  suit,  throws 
away  a  spad6;  you  are  then  to  judge  his  hand  is  composed 
of  trumps  and  diamonds;  and  suppose  you  win  that  trick, 
and  being  too  weak  in  trumps,  you  dare  not  force  him ;  and 
suppose  Tou  shall  have  king,  knave  and  one  small  diamond ; 
and  further,  suppose  your  partner  to  have  queen,  and  five 
diamonds ;  in  that  case,  by  throwing  out  your  king  in  your 
first  lead,  and  your  knave  in  your  second,  your  partner  and 
you  may  win  five  tricks  in  that  suit ;  whereas  if  you  had  led 
a  small  diamond,  and  your  partner's  queen  having  been  won 
with  the  ace,  the  king  and  knave  remaining  in  your  hand 
obstructs  the  suit :  and  though  he  may  have  the  long  trump, 
▼et  by  playing  a  small  diamond,  and  his  long  trump  having 
been  forced  out  of  his  hand,  you  lose  by  wis  method  of 
pli^  three  tricks  in  that  deal. 

Suppose,  in  the  like  case  of  the  former,  yon  should  have 
queen,  ten,  and  one  small  card  in  your  partner's  strong  suit; 
i^hich  is  to  be  discovered  by  the  rormer  example ;  and  sup- 
pose  your  partner  to  have  knave  and  five  small  cards  in  his 
strong  suit ;  you  having  the  lead  are  to  play  your  queen,  and 
when  you  play  again,  you  are  to  play  your  ten ;  and  suppose 
him  to  have  the  long  trump,  by  this  method  he  makes  four 
tricks  in  that  suit ;  but  should  you  play  a  small  one  in  that 
suit,  his  knave  being  gone,  and  the  queen  remaining  in  your 
hand  in  the  second  round  of  playing  that  suit,  and  the  long 
trump  being  forced  out  of  his  hand,  the  queen  remaining  in 
TOUT  nand  obstructs  the  suit,  by  which  method  of  play  you 
lose  threes  tricks  in  that  deal. 

In  the  former  examples  you  have  been  supposed  to  have 
had  the  lead,  and  by  that  means  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  the  heist  cards  in  your  hand  of  your  partner's 
strong  suit,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  whole  suit :  we 
will  now  suppose  your  partner  is  to  lead,  and  in  the  course  of 
play,  it  appears  to  you  that  your  partner  has  one  great  suit ; 
suppose  ace,  king,  and  four  small  ones,  and  that  you  have 
queen,  ten,  nine,  and  a  very  small  one  of  that  suit ;  when 
vour  partner  plays  the  ace,  you  are  to  play  the  nine ;  when 
he  plays  the  king,  you  are  to  play  the  ten;  by  which  means 
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yon  seei  in  tlie  third  ronnd,  yon  make  yonr  qneen^  and  having 
a  small  one  remaining,  you  do  not  obstruct  yonr  partner's 
great  snit ;  whereas  if  you  had  kept  your  queen  and  ten,  and 
the  knave  had  fallen  from  the  adversaries^  you  had  lost  two 
tarieks  in  that  deal. 

Suppose  in  the  course  of  play,  as  in  the  former  ease,  you 
find  your  partner  to  have  one  great  suit,  and  that  you  have 
king,  ten,  and  a  small  one  of  the  same ;  your  partner  leads 
the  aoe ;  in  that  case  play  your  ten,  and  in  the  second  your 
king :  this  method,  is  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  obstructing 
your  partner's  great  suit. 

Suppose  your  partner  has  aoe,  king,  and  four  small  cards  in 
his  great  suit,  and  that  you  have  queen,  ten,  and  a  small 
card,  in  that  suit ;  when  he  plays  his  aoe,  do  you  play  your 
(en,  and  when  he  play^  his  king,  you  play  your  queen ;  by 
which  method  of  play  you  only  risk  one  trick  to  get  four. 

Now  suppose  you  have  five  cards  of  your  partner's  strong 
suit;  viz.  queen,  ten^  nine,  eight,  and  a  small  one;  and  that 
your  partner  has  ace,  king,  and  four  small  ones ;  when  your 
partner  plays  the  ace,  do  you  play  your  eight ;  when  he  plays 
the  king,  do  you  play  your  nine ;  and  in  the  third  round, 
nobody  having  anv  of  that  suit,  except  your  partner  and  you, 
proceed  then  to  play  the  queen,  and  then  the  ten ;  and  hav- 
ing a  small  one  remaining,  and  ^our  partner  two,  you  thereby 
gain  a  trick.* 

PABTIOULAB  GAMES  TO  BE  PLATED  WHEN  EITHER  OF  TOtTB 
ADYERSABIES  TURNS  UP  AN  HONOUR. 

Suppose  the  knave  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and 
that  you  have  king,  queen,  and  ten ;  in  order  to  win  the 
knave,  begin  to  play  with  your  king ;  by  which  method  of 
play,  your  partner  may  suppose  you  to  have  a  queen  and  ten 
remaining,  especially  if  you  have  a  second  lead,  and  that  you 
do  not  proceed  to  your  queen. 

The  knave  being  turned  up  as  before,  and  that  you  have 
aee,  queen,  and  ten,  by  playing  your  queen,  it  answers  the 
like  purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

If  the  queen  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that  you 
have  ace,  king,  and  knave,  by  playing  your  king  it  answers 
the  like  purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

*  Theae  dinotkuM  Imply  that  th«  trumps  aie  out 
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Suppose  an  honour  is  turned  up  on  your  lefb-liand,  axtd  yoa 
hold  no  honour,  in  that  case  you  are  to  play  trumps  through 
that  honour ;  hut  in  case  you  should  hold  an  honour,  (except 
the  ace)  you  must  he  cautious  how  you  play  trumps,  because 
in  case  your  partner  holds  no  honour,  your  adversary  ¥rill 
play  your  own  game  upon  you. 

A  OASB  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  DANOER  OF    FOBdNG  T017B, 

PARTNER. 

Suppose  A  and  6  partners,  and  that  A  has  a  auint-major 
in  trumps,  with  a  quint-major,  and  three  small  cards  of 
another  suit,  and  that  A  has  the  lead ;  and  let  us  suppose  the 
adversaries  C  and  D  to  have  only  five  trumps  in  either  hand; 
in  this  case,  A  having  the  lead,  wins  every  trick.  ^ 

Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  C  has  five,  small  trumps  with  a 
quint-major  and  three  small  cards  of  another  suit,  and  that  C 
has  the  lead,  who  forces  A  to  trump  first,  by  which  means  A 
wins  only  five  tricks. 

A  CASE  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  ADVANTAGE  BY  A  SAW. 

.  Suppose  A  and  B  partners,  and  that  A  has  a  quart-major 
in  clubs,  they  being  trumps,  another  quart-major  in  hearts, 
another  quart-major  in  diamonds,  and  the  ace  of  spades. 
And  let  us  suppose  the  adversaries  C  and  D  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing cards :  viz.  C  has  four  trumps,  eight  hearts,  and  one 
flipade ;  D  has  five  trumps  and  eight  diamonds ;  C  being  to 
lead,  plays  an  heart,  D  trumps  it ',  J)  plays  a  diamond,  C 
trumps  it,  and  thus  pursuing  the  saw,  each  partner  trumpS'  a 
quart-major  of  A's,  and  C  being  to  play  at  the  ninth  trick, 
plays  a  spade,  which  J)  trumps ;  thus  C  and  D  have  won 
the  nine  first  tricks,  and  leave  A  with  his  quart-major  in 
trumps  only. 

Whenever  you  can  establish  a  saw,  it  is  your  interest  to 
embrace  it. 

VARIETT  OF  OASES,  INTERMIXED  WITH  CALCULATIONS, 
DEMONSTRATING  WHEN  IT  IS  PROPER,  AT  SECOND  HAND, 
TO  PITT  irP  THE  KING,  QUEEN,  RNAYE,  OR  TEN,  WITH 
ONE  SMALL  CARD  OF  ANY   SUIT,  &0. 

Suppose  you  have  four  small  trumps,  in  the  three  other  suits 
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yoQ  hnre  one  trick  seonre  in  each  of  them :  $nd  suppose  yoar 
partner  has  no  tramp,  in  that  case  the  remaining  nine  tramps 
most  be  divided  between  your  adversaries;  suppose  five  m 
one  hand,  and  four  in  the  other ;  as  often  as  you  have  tha 
lead,  play  tramps  :  and  suppose  you  should  have  four  leads, 
in  that  case,  your  adversaries  make  only  five  tricks  out  of  nine 
trumps ;  whereas  if  you  had  suffered  them  to  make  their 
trumps  single,  they  might  possibly  have  made  nine. 

This  example  shows  the  necessity  of  taking  oat  two  tmmps 
for  one  upon  most  occasions. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule ;  if  yon  find  in 
the  course  of  play,  that  your  adversaries  are  very  strong  in 
any  particular  suit,  and.  that  your  partner  can  give  you  no 
assistance  in  that  suit,  in  such  a  case  yon  are  to  examine 
youf  own,  and  also  your  adversaries'  scores;  because  by 
keeping  one  tn/knp  in  your  hand  to  trump  such  sait^  H  may 
be  either  a  means  to  save  or  win  a  game. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  queen,  and  two  small  cards  of  any 
iRiit,  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  that  suit;  in  that  case, 
do  not  put  on  your  queen,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 

Cr  partner  has  a  better  card  in*  that  suit  than  we  third 
d;  if  so,  you  have  the  command  of  that  suit. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is,  in  case  you  want  the 
lead,  then  you  are  to  play  your  queen. 

Never  choose  to  leaid  from  king,  knave,  and  one  small  oard 
in  any  8uit,l)ecause  it  is  two  to  one  that  ;^oar  partner  has  not 
the  ace,  and  also  thirty-two  to  twenty-five,  or  about  five  to 
four,  that  he  has  ace  or  queen ;  and  therefore,  as  you  have 
only  about  five  to  four  in  your  favour,  and  as  you  must  have 
four  cards  in  some  other  suit,  suppose  the  ten  to  be  the 
highest,  lead  that  suit,  bocamseit  is  an  equal  wager  that  your 
partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  kst  player ; 
and  if  the  ace  <^  the  first  mentioned  suit  lies  behind  you, 
which  is  an  equal  wager  it  should  so  happen,  in  case  i^our 
partner  has  it  not ;  in  this  case,  on  your  adversaries  lead- 
mg  this  suit,  you  probably  make  two  tricks  i|i  it  by  this 
method  of  play. 

Suppose  in  the  course  rf  play  it  appears  to  you  that  your 

partner  and  you  have  four  or  five  trumps  remainiBg,  when 

your  adyersaries  have  none,  and  that  you  have  no  winning 

card  in  your  hand,  but  that  yoo  have  reason  to  judge  that 
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your  partner  hns  a  thirteentli  card  "Or  some  other  winning 
card  in  his  hand ;  in  that  case  play  a  small  trump,  to  give 
him  the  lead,  in  order  to  throw  away  any  losing  card  in  your 
hand,  upon  such  thirteenth  or  other  good  card. 

BOMX    DIRECrriONS  FOR  PUTTTNO  UP  AT  SECOND  HAND,  KDKO, 
QUEEN,  KNAVE,  OR  TEN  OF  ANY  SUIT,  &G. 

Suppose  you  have  the  king,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit, 
and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  plays  that  suit;  if  he  is  a 
good  player,  do  not  put  up  the  king,  unless  you  want  the 
lead,  heoause  a  good  player  seldom  leads  from  a  suit  of 
which  he  has  the  ace,  but  keeps  it  in  his  hand  to  bring  in  his 
strong  suit  after  the  trumps  are  played  out. 

Suppose  you  have  a  queen,  and  one  small  card,  of  any  suit, 
and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  that  suit ;  do  not 
put  on  your  queen,  because,  suppose  the  adversary  has  led 
from  the  ace  and  knave,  in  that  case,  upon  the  return  of  that 
suit,  your  adversary  finesses  the  knave,  which  is  generally 
good  play,  especially  if  his  partner  has  played  the  king,  you 
thereby  make  your  queen ;  but  by  putting  on  the  queen,  it 
shows  your  adversary  that  you  have  no  strength  in  that  suit, 
and  consequently  puts  him  upon  finessing  upon  your  partner 
throughout  that  whole  suit. 

In  the  former  examples  you  have  been  informed  when  it  is 
thought  proper  to  put  up  the  king  or  queen  at  second  hand ; 
likewise  observe,  in  case  you  should  have  the  knave  or  ten  of 
any  suit,  with  a  small  card  of  the  same,  it  is  generally  bad 
play  to  put  up  either  of  them  at  second  hand,  because  it  is 
five  to  two  that  the  third  hand  has  either  ace,  king,  or  queen, 
of  the  suit  led }  it  therefore  follows,  that  as  the  odds  against 
you  are  five  to  two,  and  though  you  should  succeed  sometimes 
by  this  method  of  play,  yet  in  tne  main  you  must  be  a  loser ; 
because  it  demonstrates  to  your  adversaries,  that  you  are 
weak  in  that  suit,  and  consequently  they  finesse  upon  your 
partner  throughout  that  whole  suit. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  cards  of  any 
suit  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads ;  upon  which  you 
play  your  ace,  and  your  partner  the  knave.  In  case  you  are 
strong  in  trumps,  return  a  small  one  in  that  suit,  in  order  to 
let  your  partner  trump :  and  this  consequence  attends  such 
play^  vis.  you  keep  the  command  of  that  suit  in  your  own 
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band,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  jonr  partner  an  intima* 
tion  that  yon  are  strong  in  tramps ;  and,  therefore,  he  may 
play  his  game  accordingly,  either  in  attempting  to  establish  a 
saw,  or  by  tramping  oat  to  yoa,  if  he  has  either  strength  in 
tramps,  or  the  command  of  the  other  saits. 

Sappose  A  and  B's  game  is  scored  six,  the  adversaries  0 
and  D  is  scored  7,  and  that  nine  rounds  are  played  out,  of" 
which  A  and  B  have  won  seven  tricks,  and  suppose  no 
honoors  are  reckoned  in  that  deal ;  in  this  case  A  and  B  have 
won  the  odd  trick,  which  puts  their  ffame  upon  an  equality ; 
and  suppose  A  to  have  the  lead,  and  that  A  has  two  of  the 
smallest  trumps  remaining  with  two  winning  cards  of  other 
suits :  and  suppose  C  and  D  have  the  two  best  trumps  between 
them,  with  two  other  winning  cards  in  their  hands.  It  is 
eleven  to  three  that  C  has  not  the  two  trumps ;  and  likewise 
eleven  to  three  that  D  has  them  not ;  the  odds  being  so  much 
in  A's  favour  to  win  the  whole  stake,  it  is  his  interest  to 
play  a  trump ;  for  suppose  the  stake  to  be  £70  depending, 
A  and  B  win  the  whole,  if  he  succeeds  by  this  method ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  he  play  the  close  game,  by  forcing  0 
or  D  to  trump  first,  he  having  won  the  odd  trick  already,  and 
being  sure  of  winning  two  more  in  his  own  hand.  By  this 
method  his  game  will  be  scored  nine  to  seven,  which  is  about 
three  to  two,  and,  therefore,  A's  share  of  the  £70  will  amount 
only  to  £42,  and  A  only  secures  £7  profit ;  but  in  the  other 
case,  upon  supposition  that  A  and  B  have  eleven  to  three  of 
the  stake  depending,  as  aforesaid.  A,  by  playing  his  trump, 
18  entitled  to  £35  out  of  the  £70  depending. 

The  foregoing  case  being  duly  attended  to,  may  be  applied 
to  the  like  purpose  in  other  parts  of  the  game.  • 

DIKSCnONS  HOW  TO  PLAY  WHEN  AN  ACE,  KING,  OB  QUEEN, 
ARE  TUBNED  UP  ON  YOUR  RIGHT-HAND. 

Suppose  the  ace  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that 
jou  have  the  ten  and  nine  of  trumps  only,  with  ace,  kine,  and 
qneen,  of  another  suit,  and  eight  cards  of  no  value.  Qtiefy, 
How  must  this  game  be  played  ?  Begin  with  the  ace  of  the 
Boit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  queen,  which  is  an 
information  to  your  partner  that  you  have  the  commiuid  of 
that  suit ;  then  play  your  ten  of  trumps,  because  it  is  five  to 
two  that  yoar  partner  has  king,  queen,  or  knave  of  tnunps ; 
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and  though  it  is  about  seven  to  two  that  joar  partner  has  noi 
two  honours,  yet,  should  he  chance  to  have  them^  and  they 
prove  to  be  the  king  and  knave,  in  that  case,  as  jour  partner 
will  pass  your  ten  of  trumps,  and  as  it  is  thirteen  to  tw^ve 
against  the  last  player  for  holding  the  queen  of  trumps,  upon 
supposition  your  partner  has  it  not,  in  that  case,  when  your 
partner  has  the  lead,  he  plays  to  your  strong  suit,  and  upon 
your  having  the  lead,  play  the  nine  of  trumps,  which  puts  it 
in  your  partner's  power  to  be  almost  certain  of  winning  the 
queen  if  he  lies  behind  it. 

The  foregoing  case  shows,  that  turning  up  of  an  aoe  against 
you  may  be  made  less  beneficial  to  your  adversaries. 

If  the  king  or  queen  are  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  the 
like  method  of  play  may  be  made  use  of;  but  you  are  always 
to  distin^sh  the  difference  of  your  partner's  skill,  because 
a  good  pkyer  will  make  a  proper  use  of  such  play,  but  a  bad 
one  seldom. 

Suppose  the-  adversary  on  your  right-hand  leads  the  king 
of  trumps,  and  that  you  should  have  the  ace  and  four  smafl 
trumps,  with  a  good  suit ;  in  this  case  it  is  your  interest  to 
pass  the  king ;  and  though  he  should  have  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  trumps,  with  one  more  if  he  is  a  moderate  player^ 
he  will  play  the  small  one,  imagining  that  his  partner  iias  the 
ace :  when  he  plays  the  small  one,  you -are  to  pass  it,  because 
it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  '^partner  has  a  better  trump 
than  the  last  player.  If  so,  and  that  he  happens  to  be  e 
tolerable  player,  he  will  judge  you  have  a  good  reason  for 
this  method,  and  consequently,  if  he  has  a  third  trump  re- 
maining, he  will  play  it ;  if  not,  he  will  play  his  best  suit. 

A  Critical  Goue  to  win  an  Odd  Trick. — Suppose  A  and  B 
partners  against  C  and  D,  and  the  game  to  be  nine  all,  and 
suppose  all  the  trumps  are  played  out,  A  being  the  last 
player,  has  the  ace  and  four  other  small  cards  of  a  suit  in  his 
hand,  and  one  thirteenth  card  remaining ;  B  has  only  two 
small  cards  of  A's  suit ;  C  has  queen  and  two  other  small 
oards  of  that  suit ;  D  has  king,  knave,  and  one  small  card  of 
the  same  suit.  A  and  B  have  won  three  tricks,  C  and  D 
have  won  four  tricks;  it  therefore  follows,  that  A  is  to  win 
four  tricks  out  of  the  six  cards  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  win 
the  game.  C  leads  this  suit,  and  D  puts  up  the  king ;  A 
gives  him  that  tricky  D  returns  that  suit;  A  passes  it,  and  0 
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puts  up  his  queen :  thus  C  and  D  have  won  six  tricks,  an^  C 
imagining  the  aoe  of  that  suit  to  be  in  his  partner/ s  hand, 
returns  it;  by  which  means  A  wins  the  four  last  tricks^  and 
consequently  the  game. 

Suppose  you  should  have  the  king  and  ^yo  small  trumps, 
and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  plays  the  queen  ;  in  that 
case  do  not  put  on  the  king,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 
TOUT  partner  has  the  ace ;  and  suppose  your  adversary  should 
Lave  queen,  knave,  ten,  and  one  small  trump,  it  is  also  an 
equal  wager  that  the  ace  lies  single,  either  in  your  adversary's 
hand  or  partner's ;  in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  bad  play  to 
'^nt  on  your  king ;  but  if  the  queen  of  trumps  is  led,  and  that 
you  should  happen  to  have  the  king,  with  only  two  or  three 
trumps,  it  is  the  best  play  to  put  on  the  king,  because  it  is 
good  play  to  lead  from  the  queen  and  one  small  trump  only : 
and  in  that  case  should  your  partner  have  the  knave  of 
trumps,  and  your  left-hand  adversaiy  hold  the  ace,  you  neg* 
looting  to  put  on  the  king  lose  a  trick. 

THS  TEN  OB    NINE    BEING    TURNED    UP    ON    TOUR    EIGHT* 

HAND. 

Suppose  the  ten  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that 
you  should  have  king,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps, 
with  eight  other  cards  of  no  value,  and  that  it  is  proper  for 
you  to  lead  trumps ;  in  that  case,  begin  with  the  knave,  in 
.order  to  prevent  the  ten  from  making  a  trick ;  and  though  it 
is  but  about  five  to  four  that  your  partner  holds  an  honour, 
yet  if  that  should  fail,  by  finessing  the  nine  on  the  return  of 
trumps  from  your  partner,  you  have  the  ten  in  your  power. 

The  nine  being  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that  you 
should  have  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  by  leading  the 
knave  it  answers  th^  like  purpose  of  the  former  case. 

You  are  to  make  a  wide  difference  between  a  lead  of  choice, 
and  a  forced  lead  of  your  partner's ;  because,  in  the  first  case, 
he  is  supposed  to  lead  from  his  best  suit,  and  finding  you 
deficient  in  that,  and  not  being  strong  enough  in  trumps,  and 
not  daring  to  force  you,  he  then  plays  his  next  best  suit ;  by 
which  alteration,  it  b  next  to  a  demonstration  that  he  is 
weak  in  trumps ;  but  should  he  persevere,  by  playing  off  his 
first  lead,  if  he  is  a  good  player,  you  are  to  judge  him  strong 
an  trumps,  and  play  your  game  accordingly. 
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There  is  nothing  more  pemicions  than  to  change  surte 
often,  because  in  ^very  new  suit  jou  run  the  risk  of  giyinff 
your  adversary  the  tenace ;  and,  therefore,  though  you  lead 
from  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  and  three  small 
ones,  and  your  partner  puts  on  the  nine  only,  in  that  case,  if 
you  should  happen  to  be  weak  in  trumps,  and  that  you  have 
no  tolerable  suit  to  lead  from,  it  is  your  best  play  to  pursue 
the  lead  of  that  suit  by  playing  your  queen,  which  leaves  it 
in  your  partner's  option  whether  he  will  trump  it  or  not,  in 
case  he  has  no  more  of  that  suit ;  but  in  your  second  lead,  in 
case  you  should  happen  to  have  the  queen  or  knave  of  any 
other  suit,  with  one  card  only  of  the  same  suit,  it  would  be 
better  play  to  lead  from  your  queen  or  knave  of  either  of 
these  suits,  it  being  five  to  two  that  your  partner  has  one 
honour  at  least  in  either  of  those  suits. 

When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit, 
with  four  trumps ;  if  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  that 
suit,  pass  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wa^er  that  your  partner 
)ias  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  tnird  hand ;  if  so,  you 
gain  a  trick  by  it ',  if  otherwise,  as  you  have  four  trumps,  you 
may  not  lose,  because  when  tnunps  are  played^  you  probably 
will  have  the  long  trump. 

oautions  not  to  part  with  the  command  op  tour 
ady£rsabt's  great  suit,  &C. 

In  case  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  it  does  not  appear 
your  partner  is  very  strong  in  them,  be  very  cautious  how 
yon  part  with  the  command  of  your  adversary's  great  suit } 
for  suppose  your  adversary  plays  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the 
king,  queen,  and  one  small  card  only,  the  adversary  leads  the 
ace,  and  upon  playing  the  same  suit  again  you  put  on  your 
queen,  which  makes  it  almost  certain  to  your  partner  that  you 
have  the  king;  and  suppose  your  partner  refuses  to  that  suit, 
do  not  play  the  king,  because  if  the  leader  of  that  suit,  or  his 
partner,  have  the  long  trump,  you  risk  the  losing  of  throe 
tricks  to  get  one. 

Suppose  your  partner  has  ten  cards  remaining,  and  tt 
appears  to  you  that  they  consist  of  trumps  and  one  suit  only; 
and  suppose  you  should  have  king,  ten,  and  one  small  card 
of  his  strong  suit,  with  queen  and  two  small  trumps ;  in  this 
case,  you  are  to  judge  be  has  five  cards  of  each  suit,  and 
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iheTefore  you  ought  to  plaj  oat  the  king  of  his  strong  suit; 
and  if  yoa  win  wat  trick,  your  next  play  is  to  throw  out  the 
queen  of  trumps;  if  that  likewise  comes  home,  proceed  to 
play  tramps :  this  method  of  play  may  be  made  use  of  at  any 
score  of  the  game,  except  at  four  and  nine. 

17^  7}rump  turned  up  to  be  remembered. — ^It  is  so  necessary 
ihat  the  trump  tamed  up  should  be  remembered,  both  by 
the  dealer  and  his  partner,  that  the  dealer  should  always  sq 
place  that  card,  as  to  be  certain  of  haying  recourse  to  it ;  for 
suppose  it  to  be  only  a  fiye,  and  that  the  dealer  has  two  more, 
vis.  the  six  and  nine,  if  his  partner  trumps  out  with  ace  and 
king,  he  ought  to  play  his  six  and  nine ;  because  suppose 
joor  partner  to  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps ;  in 
this  case,  by  your  partner  knowing  you  have  the  five  remain- 
in£,  you  may  win  many  tricks. 

Your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  Which  you  have 
the  ten  and  two  small  ones;  the  third  hand  puts  up  the 
knave,  your  partner  wins  it  with  the  king;  when  your  ad- 
"versary  leads  that  suit  again,  and  plays  a  small  one,  do  you 
pat  on  your  ten,  because  it  may  save  your  partner's  aoe,  upon 
-  supposition  that  your  right-hand  adversary  led  from  the 
qaeen. 

Suppose  you  have  the  best  trump,  and  that  the  adversary 
A  hits  one  trump  only  remaining,  and  that  it  appears  to  you 
that  your  adversary  B  has  a  great  suit ;  in  this  case,  though 
yoa  permit  A  to  make  his  trump,  yet  by  keeping  the  trump 
in  your  hand,  you  prevent  the  adversary  B  from  making  his 
great  suit;  whereas,  if  you  had  taken  out  A's  trump,  it  had 
made  only  one  trick  difference ;  but  by  this  method  yoa  pro- 
bably save  three  or  four  tricks. 

The  /oUowing  Cam  kappeng  /requentfy : — ^That  yoa  have 
two  trumps  remaining  when  your  adversaries  have  only  one, 
and  it  appears  to  you  that  your  partner  has  one  great  suit ;  in 
this  ease  always  play  a  trump,  though  you  have  the  worst, 
beeause  by  rempving  the  trump  out  or  your  adversary's  hand, 
there  can  be  no  obstruction  to  your  partner's  suit. 

Suppose  you  should  have  three  trumps  when  no  one  else 
has  any,  and  that  you  should  only  have  four  cards  of  any  cer- 
tain suit  remaining ;  in  this  case  play  a  trump,  which  shows 
your  partner  that  you  have  all  the  trumps,  and  also  gives  you 
a  Uii  dhanoe  for  one  of  you^  adversaries  to  throw  ^way  cue 
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card  of  the  aforesaid  suit ;  by  wHicli  means,  supposing  that 
suit  to  have  been  once  led,  and  one  thrown  away,  makes  five, 
and  four  remaining  in  yonr  hand  makes  nind,  there  being 
only  four  remaining  between  three  hands,  and  your  partner 
haying  an  equal  chance  to  hold  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than 
the  last  player,  it  therefore  follows  that  yon  have  an  equal 
chance  to  make  three  tricks  in  that  suit^  which  probably  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  done. 

Suppose  you  have  five  trumps,  and  six  small  cards  of  any 
suit,  and  are  to  lead ;  then  lead  from  the  suit  of  which  you 
have  six,  because,  as  you  are  deficient  in  two  suits,  your 
adversary  will  probably  trump  out,  which  is  playing  your  own 
game ;  whereas,  had  you  begun  with  playing  trumps,  they 
would  force  you,  and  consequently  destroy  your  game. 

THE  BIANNER  OF  PLATINQ  BISQUBNGES  FUBTHXR 

BXPLAINED. 

In  trumps  play  the  highest  of  your  sequences,  unless  you 
should  have  ace,  kmg,  and  queen;  in  that  case  play  the 
lowest,  in  order  to  let  your  partner  into  the  state  of  yotur 
game. 

In  suits  which  are  not  trumps,  if  you  have  sequence  of 
king,  queen,  and  knave,  and  two  small  ones ;  whether  you  are 
strong  in  trumps  or  not,  it  is  tbe  best  play  to  begin  with  tlie 
knave,  because  by  getting  the  ace  out  of  any  hand,  you  make 
room  for  the  whole  suit. 

And  in  case  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  supposing  you  should 
have  sequence  of  queen,  knave,  ten,  and  two  small  cards  of 
any  suit ;  play  the  highest  of  the  sequence,  because,  if  either 
of  the  adversaries  should  trump  that  suit  in  the  second  round, 
you,  by  being  strong  in  trumps,  fetch  out  their  trumps,  and 
consequently  make  the  remainder  of  that  suit. 

The  like  method  may  be  taken  in  a  sequence  by  knave, ' 
ten,  nine,-  and  two  small  cards  of  any  suit. 

If  you  have  a  sequence  of  a  king,  queen,  knave,  and  one 
small  card  of  any  suit,  whether  you  are  strong  in  trumps  or 
otherwise,  play  your  king,  and  do  the  like  by  any  inferior 
sequences,  if  you  have  only  four  in  number. 

But  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  always  begin  with  the 
lowest  of  the  sequence  in  case  you  have  five  in  number ;  for 
suppose  your  partner  to  have  the  ace  of  that  suit,  he  then 
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makes  it;  and  if  you  have  the  aoe  and  four  small  cards  of 
anj  suit,  and  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  led  from  that  suit,  play 
the  ace ;  and  if  jou  are  very  strong  in  trumps,  you  may  play 
your  game  as  backward  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  are  weak 
IQ  trumps,  you  must  play  the  reverse. 

Let  us  explain  what  is  meant  by  being  strong  or  weak  in 
trumps. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps. 

King,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  and  four  small  trumps. 

Knave  and  four  small  trumps. 

In  any  of  the  aforesaid  cases,  you  may  he  understood  to  be 
very  strong  in  trumps,  and  therefore  play  by  th  foregoing 
rules,  being  morally  assured  of  having  the  command. 

If  you  have  two  or  three  small  trumps  only,  you  are  weak 
in  them. 

Wliat  strength  in  trumps  entitles  you  to  force  your  partner 
at  any  point  of  the  game  ? 

Aoe,  and  three  small  trumps. 

King,  and  three  snudl  trumps. 

Queen,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Knave,  and  three  small  trumps. 

If,  by  accident,  either  you  or  the  adversaries  have  forced 
your  partner  (though  you  are  weak  in  trumps)  if  he  has  had 
the  lead,  and  does  not  choose  to  trump  out,  force  him  as  often 
as  the  lead  comes  into  your  hand,  unless  you  have  good  suits 
of  your  own  to  play. 

If  you  should  happen  to  have  only  two  or  three  small 
trumps,  and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  none,  trump  it,  which  is  an  information  to 
your  partner  that  you  are  weak  in  trumps. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  and 
that  your  partner  trumps  to  you,  suppose  from  the  king  and 
three  small  trumps,  and  suppose  your  righ^hand  adversary 
has  three  trumps,  and  that  your  left-hand  adversary  has  the 
like  number ;  in  this  case,  by  finessing  your  knave,  and  play- 
ing your  ace,  if  the  queen  is  on  your  right-hand,  you  win  a 
trick ;  but  if  queen  is  on  your  left-hand,  and  you  should  play 
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the  aoe,  and  then  retnm  the  knave,  admitting  jour  left-hand 
adversary  pat  on  the  queen,  which  he  ought  to  do,  it  is  ahove 
two  to  one  that  one  of  the  adversaries  has  the  ten^  and  con- 
aequentlj  you  gain  no  tricks. 

if  your  partner  has  led  from  the  ace  of  trumps,  and  you 
have  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  hy  putting  on  your 
knave,  and  returning  the  king,  it  answers  exactly  the  like 
purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

In  other  suits  practise  the  like  method. 

If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  have  king,  queen,  and  two 
or  three  small  cards  in  any  other  suit,  lead  a  small  one,  it 
being  five  to  four  that  your  partner  has  an  honour  in  that 
suit,  but  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  you  ought  to  begin  with 
the  king. 

If  your  right-hand  adversitry  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  two  or  three  small  cards  of  the  same  suit, 
you  being  strong  in  trumps,  may  pass  it,  because  it  is  an 
^ual  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit 
than  the  third  hand ;  if  not,  by  your  strength  in  trumps,  yoa 
need  not  fear  making  that  suit 

If  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  one  small  card,  whether  in  trumps  or  not, 
put  on  the  queen  :  also,  if  you  have  queen,  knave,  and  one 
small  card,  put  on  the  knave  :  and  if  you  have  knave,  ten, 
and  one  small  card,  put  on  the  ten :  by  putting  up  the  second 
best,  as  aforesaid,  your  partner  has  an  expectation  of  your 
having  a  better  card  or  cards  in  the  same  suit :  and  by  the 
oalculations  annexed  to  this  treatise,  he  may  judge  what  are 
the  odds  for  or  against  him. 

When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small  cards  in  any  suit, 
being  strong  in  trumps ;  if  your  right-hand  adversary  leads 
that  suit,  you  may  pass  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 
your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third 
hand ;  if  so  you  gain  a  trick  by  it,  if  otherwise  you  need  not 
fear  to  make  your  ace  and  king  by  your  strength  in  trumps. 

If  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  and 
your  partner  leads  the  ten }  in  that  case  pass  it,  because, 
unless  the  three  honours  lie  behind  you,  you  are  sure  of 
making  two  tricks ;  do  the  like,  if  you  should  have  the  king, 
nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump ;  or  the  queen^  ninC;  eight, 
mnd  one  small  trump. 
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In  order  to  deceive  your  adversaries,  if  yonr  right-hand 
adversary  leads  from  a  suit  of  which  you  have  ace,  king,  and 
qaeen,  or  ace,  king  and  knave,  put  on  the  ace ;  because  that 
encourages  the  adversaries  to  play  that  wiit  again:  and 
though  you  deceive  your  partner  by  this  method  of  play,  you 
also  deceive  your  adversaries,  which  is  of  greater  consequence 
in  this  case ;  because  if  you  had  put  on  the  lowest  of  the 
tierce-major,  or  the  knave,  your  right-hand  adversary  had 
made  a  discovery  that  the  strength  of  that  suit  was  against 
him,  and  consequently  would  have  changed  suits. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  ten,  and  one  small  card,  in  any  suit ; 
also  the  ace,  nine,  and  one  small  card  of  another  suit  to  lead ; 
from  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  and  one  small 
card ;  it  being  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better 
card  in  that  suit  than  the  last  player ;  if  not,  let  us  then  sup- 
pose that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  from  the  king  or 
queen  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one 
small  .card ;  in  that  case  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  part- 
ner has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand ;  if  that 
happens  to  be  the  case,  upon  the  return  of  the  suit,  you  lie 
tenace,  and  consequently  stand  a  fair  chance  for  three  tricks. 

A  Ccue  to  demonstrate  the  Tenace. — ^Let  us  suppose  A  and  B 
to  play  at  two-handed  whist,*  and  A  to  have  the  ace,  queen, 
ten,  eight,  six,  and  four  of  clubs,  which,  in  case  B  always  leads, 
are  six  sure  tricks.  Let  us  suppose  he  has  the  same  hand  in 
spades,  which,  in  case  B  always  leads,  are  six  more  sure 
tricks.     We  suppose  B  has  the  remainder  of  these  two  suits. 

Suppose  B  to  have  the  same  hand  in  hearts  and  diamonds 
as  A  has  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  that  A  has  the  remainder 
of  the  hearts  and  diamonds,  which,  in  case  A  always  leads^ 
are  twelve  sure  tricks  to  B. 

^The  foregoing  case  shows  that  both  hands  are  exactly 
equal ;  and  therefore  let  one  of  them  name  his  trumps,  and 
lead,  he  wins  thirteen  tricks  only. 

But  if  one  names  the  trumps,  and  the  other  leads,  he  that 
names  the  tramps  ought  to  win  fourteen  tricks. 

He  who  would  play  whist  to  perfection,  must  not  be  con- 
tent only  with  being  a  master  of  the  calculations  contained 
in  this  treatise,  and  also  an  exact  judge  of  all  the  general  and 

*  In  this  example,  Hoyle  evidently  means  that  the  62  cards  should  be 
divided  between  tvo  playees,  which  woold  give  26  txickB. 
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particular  cases  in  the  same ;  but  be  a  very  punctual  observer 
of  such  cards  as  are  thrown  away,  both  by  his  partner  &nd 
adversaries;  and  at  what  time. 

ADDITIONAL  CASES. 

When  it  appears  to  you  that  the  adversaries  have  three  or 
four  trumps  remaining,  and  that  neither  you  nor  your  partner 
have  any,  never  attempt  to  force  one  hand  to  trump,  and  to 
let  the  other  throw  away  a  losing  card,  but  rather  endeavour 
to  find  out  a  suit  in  your  own  partner's  hand  in  case  you  have 
no  suit  in  your  own;  by  which  means  you  prevent  them  from 
making  their  trumps  separate. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  sup- 
pose nine  cards  are  played  out ;  and  also  that  eight  trumps 
are  played  out ;  and  further  suppose  A  to  have  one  trump 
only,  and  his  partner  B  to  have  the  ace  and  queen  of  trumps, 
and  the  adversaries  C  and  D  to  have  the  king  and  knave  of 
trumps  between  them.  A  leads  his  small  trump,  C  plays  the 
knave  of  trumps.  Query,  Whether  B  is  to  play  his  ace  or 
queen  of  trumps  upon  the  knave  ?  because  D  having  four 
cards  in  his  hand  remaining,  and  C  only  three,  consequentily 
^  it  is  four  to  three  in  B's  favour,  that  the  king  is  in  D's  hand : 
if  we  reduce  the  number  of  four  cards  in  hand  to  three,  the 
odds  then  is  three  to  two :  and  if  we  reduce  the  number  of 
three  cards  in  a  hand  to  two,  'the  odds  then  is  two  to  one  in 
favour  of  B's  winning  another  trick,  by  putting  on  his  ace  of 
^    trumps.     By  the  like  rule  you  may  play  all  the  other  suits. 

Suppose  you  have  the  thirteenth  trump,  and  also  the  thir- 
teenth card  of  any  suit,  and  one  losing  card ;  play  the  losing 
card,  because  if  you  play  the  thirteenth  card  first,  the  adver- 
saries knowing  you  to  have  one  trump  remaining,  will  not 
pass  your  losing  card,  and  therefore  you  play  two  to  one 
against  yourself. 

Suppose  that  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  three  small  cards, 
in  any  suit  which  has  never  been  played ;  and  that  it  appears  to 
you  that  your  partner  has  the  last  trump  -  remaining,  lead  a 
small  card  in  that  suit,  because,  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your 
partner  has  a  better  card  in  it  than  the  last  player ;  if  so,  and 
that  there  are  only  three  cards  in  that  suit  in  any  one, hand, 
it  follows  that  you  win  five  tricks ;  whereas,  if  you  play  the 
aoe  and  king  in  that  suit,  it  is  two  to  one  that  your  partner 
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does- not*  hold  the  qaeen,  aud  consequently  yon  win  only  two 
tricks  in  that  suit.  This  method  may  be  taken  in  case  fdl  the 
trumps  are  played  out,  provided  you  have  good  cards  in  other 
suits  to  bring  in  this,  and  you  may  observe  that  you  reduce 
the  odds  of  two  to  one  against  you  to  an  equal  chance  by  this 
method  of  play^  and  probably  gain  three  tricks  by  it. 

If  you  choose  to  have  trumps  played  by  the  adversaries,  and 
that  your  partner  has  led  a  suit  to  you  of  which  you  have  the 
aoe,  knave,  ten,  nine,  and  eight,  or  the  king,  knave,  ten,  nine, 
and  eight,  you  are  to  play  the  eight ;  which  probably  leads 
the  adversary,  if  he  wins  that  card,  to  play  trumps. 

Suppose  you  have  a  quart-major  in  any  suit,  with  one  or 
two  mOre  of  the  same,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  let  your 
partner  know  that  you  have  the  command ;  in  that  case  throw 
away  the  ace  upon  any  suit  of  which  you  have  none  in  yonr 
hand,  to  clear  up  his  doubts,  because  the  odds  are  that  neither 
of  the  adversaries  have  more  than  three  in  that  suit :  the  like 
method  may  be  taken  if  you  have  a  quart  to  a  king ,  the  ace 
beine  played  out,  you  may  throw  away  the  king ;  also,  if  yoa 
should  have  a  quart  to  a  queen,  the  ace  and  kihff  being  played 
out,  you  may  throw  away  your  queen ;  all  of  which  lets  your 
partner  into  the  state  of  your  game ;  and  you  may  play  by 
the  like  rule  in  all  inferior  sequences,  having  the  best  of  them 
in  your  hand.  * 

There  is  scarcely  anything  more  common  amongst  moderate 
players,  in  case  the  king  is  turned  up  on  the  left  hand,  and 
they  have  the  queen  and  one  small  trump  only,  to  play  out 
their  queen,  in  hopes  their  partner  may  win  the  king  if  it  is 
put  on  )  not  considering  that  it  is  about  two  to  one  that  their 
partner  has  not  the  ace,  and  admitting  he  has  the  ace,  they 
do  not  consider  that  they  play  two  honours  against  one,  and 
consequently  weaken  their  game.  The  necessity  only  of  play- 
ing trumps  should  oblige  them  to  play  thus. 

A  case  which  frequently  happens. — A  and  B  are  partners 
against  C  and  B,  and  all  the  trumps  are  played  out  except  one, 
which  C  or  B  has  ]  A  has  three  or  four  winning  cards  in  his 
hand  of  a  suit  already  played,  with  an  ace  and  one  small  card 
of  another  suit :  it  is  A's  best  play  to  throw  away  one  of  his 
winning  cards ;  because,  if  his  right-hand  adversary  plays  t<o 
his  ace-suit,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  pass  it,  and  consequently 
his  partner  B  has  an  equal  chance  to  have  a  better  card  ia 
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that  suit  than  the  third  hand ;  if  so,  and  B  has  any  forcing 
card,  or  one  of  his  partner's  suit  to  play  to,  in  order  to  force 
oat  the  last  trump,  A's  ace  remaining  in  his  hand,  brings  in 
his  winning  cards ;  whereas,  if  A  had  tlbrown  away  the  small 
card  to  his  ace-suit,  and  that  his  right-hand  adversary  had  led 
that  suit,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on  his  ace,  and  conse- 
auently  had  lost  sqme  tricks  by  that  method  of  play. 

Suppose  ten  cards  have  been  played  out,  and  it  appears 
very  probable  that  your  left-hand  adversary  has  three  trumps 
remaining,  viz.,  the  best  and  two  small  ones;  and  you  have 
two  trumps  only,  and  your  partner  no  trump ;  and  suppose 
your  right-hand  adversary  plays  a  thirteenth  or  some  other 
winning  card,  in  that  case  pass  it,  by  which  means  yOu  gain 
a  trick,  because  the  left-hand  adversary  must  trump. 

In  order  to  let  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your  game, 
suppose  you  to  have  a  quart-major  in  trumps  (or  any  other 
four  best  trumps)  if  you  are  obliged  to  trump  a  card,  win  it 
with  the  ace  of  trumps,  and  then  play  the  knave,  or  win  it 
with  the  highest  of  any  four  best  trumps,  and  then  play  the 
lowest,  which  clears  up  your  game  to  your  partner  :*and  may 
be  the  means  of  winning  many  tricks  :  practise  the  like  rule 
so,  in  all  other  suits. 

If  your  partner  calls  at  the  point  of  eight  before  his  time, 
you  are  to  trump  to  him,  whether  you  are  strong  in  trumps 
or  suits,  or  not ;  because,  as  he  calls  before  he  is  obliged  to 
do  so,  it  is  a  declaration  of  his  being  strong  in  trumps. 

Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  turns  up  the  queen  of 
clubs ;  and,  when  ^e  has  the  lead,  plays  the  knave  of  clubs } 
and  suppose  you  have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one  club  more,  or  the 
king,  ten,  and  one  small  card ;  when  he  leads  his  knave,  you 
are  not  to  win  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager,  you  not  having 
the  king,  that  your  partner  has  it :  also  it  is  an  equal  wager, 
when  he  leads  his  knave,  you  not  having  the  ace,  that  your 
partner  has  it,  and  consequently  you  may  gain  a  trick  by 
passing  it ;  which  cannot  be  done,  if  you  eiuier  put  on  your 
king  or  ace  of  clubs. 

A  Gate  /or  a  Slam, — Let  us  suppose  A  and  B  partners 
against  0  and  D }  and  0  to  deal ;  and  let  us  suppose  A  to 
have  the  king,  knave,  nine,  and  seven  of  clubs,  they  being 
trumps }  a  quart-major  in  diamonds,  a  tierce-major  in  hearts. 
Mad  the  aoe  and  king  of  spades. 
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B  to  have  nine  diamonds^  two  spades,  and  two  hearts. 

Also  D  to  have  the  ace^  queen^  ten,  and  eight  of  tmrnps, 
with  nine  spades. 

And  let  0  have  five  trumps  and  eight  hearts. 

A  is  to  lead  a  trump,  which  D  is  to  win,  and  D  is  to  play  a 
spade,  which  his  partner  C  is  to  trump;  C  is  to  lead  a  trump, 
which  his  partner  B  is  to  win ;  when  D  is  to  lead  a  spade, 
which  C  is  to  trump ;  and  0  is  to  play  a  trump  which  D  is  tc 
win ;  and  D  having  the  hest  trump  is  to  play  it ;  which  done, 
D  having  seven  spades  in  his  hand,  wins  them,  and  conse- 
quently slams  A  and  B. 

If  your  partner  leads  the  kinff  of  a  suit  and  that  you  have  ' 
none  of  that  suit,  pass  it,  hy  throwing  away  a  losing  card, 
(unless  your  right-hand  adversary  has  put  on  the  ace)  be- 
cause, by  so  doing,  you  make  room  for  his  suit. 

Suppose  your  partner  leads  the  queen  of  a  suit,  and  your 
right-hand  adversary  wins  it  with  the  ace,  and  returns  tha't 
suit :  in  case  you  have  none  of  it,  do  not  trump,  but  throw 
away  a  losing  card,  which  makes  room  for  your  -partner's 
suit.  An  exception  to  this  is,  if  you  play  for  an  odd  trick, 
and  are  very  weak  in  trumps. 

Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  one  small  card  of  a 
suit,  and  that  your  left-hand  adversary  leads  that  suit,  and 
suppose  you  should  have  four  small  trumps,  and  no  suit  of 
consequence  to  lead  from;  and  your  right-hand  adversary 
should  put  on  the  nine,  or  any  lower  card ;  in  this  case  win 
it  with  the  ace,  and  return  the  lead  upon  the  adversary  by 
playing  the  small  card  of  that  suit ;  who  will  have  reason  to 
judge  that  the  king  lies  behind  him,  and  consequently  will 
not  put  up  his  queen  if  he  has  it ;  and  therefore  yon  have  a 
fair  probability  of  winning  a  trick  by  this  method  of  play, 
at  the  same  tinie  letting  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your  . 
game. 

If  your  partner  forces  you  to  trump  a  card  early  in  the 
deal,  you  are  to  suppose  him  strong  in  trumps,  except  at  the 
points  of  four  or  nine ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  are  strong  in 
trumps,  play  them. 

Suppose  you  call  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  your  partner 

has  no  honour;  and  suppose  you  should  have  the  king,  queen, 

and  ten;  the  king,  knave,  and  ten;  or  the  queen,  knave,  and 

ten  of  trumps :  when  trumps  are  played,  always  put  on  thp 
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ten,  which  demonstrates  to  your  partner  that  yon  haye  two 
honours  remaining,  and  so  he  plays  his  game  accordingly. 

Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  calls  at  the  point  of 
eight,  and  his  partner  has  no  honour }  %nd  you  should  have 
the  lung,  nine,  and  one  small  trump,  or  the  queen,  nine,  and 
two  small  trumps ;  when  trumps  are  played  by  your  partner, 
put  on  the  nine,  because  it  is  skoout  two  to  one  that  the  ten 
18  not  behind  you.  ^ 

If  you  lead  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  lung,  and 
two  or  three  more,  when  you  play  the  ace,  if  your  partner 
plays  the  ten  or  knave,  and  suppose  you  should  have  one 
single  card  in  your  hand  in  any  other  suit,  and  two  or  three 
small  trumps  only ;  in  this  case  lead  the  single  card,  in  order 
to  establish  a  saw ;  and  this  consequence  attends  such  play, 
viz.  upon  leading  that  suit  it  gives  your  partner  an  equal 
chance  of  having  a  better  card  in  it  than  the  last  player; 
whereas,  had  he  led  that  to  you,  which  is  probable  had  been 
his  strong  suit,  the  adversaries  would  discover  your  attempt 
to  establish  a  saw,  and  would  trump  out. 

Suppose  you  have  the  ace  and  deuce  of  trumps,  and  strong 
in  the  three  other  suits ;  if  you  are  to  lead,  play  the  ace,  and 
next  your  deuce  of  trumps,  in  order  to  put  the  lead  into  your 
partner's  hand,  to  take  out  two  trumps  for  one ;  and  suppose 
the  last  player  wins  that  trick,  and  that  he  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  the^ace,  king,  and  two  or  three  more,  pass 
it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better 
card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand ;  if  so,  he  will  then  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  out  two  trumps  to  one ;  when  the 
lead  comes  into  your  hand,  endeavour  to  force  out  one  of  the 
two  trumps  remaining,  upon  supposition  eleven  trumps  are 
played  out,  and  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  your  partner 
has  one  of  the  two  trumps  remaining. 

Suppose  ten  cards  are  played  out,  and  that  you  have  the 
king,  ten,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit,  which  has  never 
been  led ;  and  suppose  you  have  won  six  tricks,  and  your 
partner  leads  from  that  suit,  and  that  there  is  neither  a  trump 
or  thirteenth  card  in  any  hand ;  in  this  case,  unless  your 
right-hand  adversary  puts  on  so  high  a  card  as  obliges  you 
to  play  the  king,  do  not  put  it  on,  because  upon  the  return 
of  that  suit  you  make  your  king,  and  consequently  the  odd 
tricky  which  makes  two  difference;  if  there  happens  to  be 
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only  nii^  cards  played  out,  in  tHe  like  circumstance;  play  by 
the  like  role.  This  method  is  always  to  be  taken^  unless 
saining  two  tricks  gives  you  a  chance  either  to  save  your 
lurch  or  to  win  or  save  the  game. 

Suppose  A  and  B  partners  against  G  and  D,  and  'B  has  the 
two  last  trumps,  also  the  queen,  knaye,  and  nine  of  another 
suit ;  and  suppose  A  has  neither  the  ace,  king,  or  ten  of  that 
suit,  but  A  is  to  lead.  B  should  play  the  nine,  because  it  is 
only  five  to  four  against  him  that  his  left-hand  adversary 
holds  the  ten ;  and  if  he  plays  either  the  queen  or  knave,  it 
is  about  three  to  one  the  ace  or  king  is  in  his  left-hand  adver- 
sary's hands,  and  consequently  he  reduces  the  odds  of  three 
to  one  against  him,  to  five  to  four  only. 

Vary  the  foregoing  case,  and  put  the  kinje,  knave,  and  nine 
of  a  suit  into  B's  hand,  upon  supposition  that  A  has  neither 
ace,  queen,  or  ten ;  when  A  leads  that  suit,  it  is  exactly  equal 
whether  B  plays  his  king,  knave,  or  nine. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  or  four  small  .cards 
of  a  suit  not  played,  and  that  it  appears  to  you  that  your 
partner  has  the  last  trump ;  in  this  case,  if  you  are  to  lead, 
play  a  small  card  in  that  suit,  it  being  an  equal  wager  that 
your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  than  tne  last  player ; 
if  so,  the  probability  is  in  your  favour  that  you  make  five  or 
six  tricks  in  that  suit;  but  if  you  should  play  out  ace  and 
king  of  that  suit,  it  is  two  to  one  that  your  partner  has  not 
the  queen,  and  consequently  it  is  two  to  one  that  you  make 
only  two  tricks,  by  which  method,  you  risk  the  losing  of  three 
or  four  tricks  in  that  deal  to  gain  one  only. 

If  your  partner  leads  a  suit  of  which  he  has  the  ace,  queen, 
knave,  and  many  more,  and  leads  his  ace,  and  then  plays  his 
queen ;  in  case  you  have  the  king  and  two  small  cards  in  that 
suit,  win  his  queen  with  the  king ;  and  suppose  you  are  strong 
in  trumps,  by  clearing  the  board  of  trumps,  and  having  a 
small  card  of  your  partner's  great  suit,  you  do  not  obstruct 
his  suit,  and  consequently  win  many  tricks. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  I^B  AN  ODD  TRICK. 

Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  that  you  have  the  ace, 

king,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  four  small  cards  of  another 

0uit,  three  small  cards  of  the  third  suit,  and  one  small  card 

.of  ihe  fourth  suit;  lead  the  single  oard^  which,  if  it  is  won 
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by  the  last  player,  puts  him  upon  playing  trumps,  or  to  play 
to  your  weal  suit;  in  which  case  your  partner  and  you  gain 
the  tenace. 

THB  LEKJB  CASE  FOB  AN  ODD  TRICK,  AND  THAT  TOUR 

PARTNJBR  IS  TO   L£AD. 

Suppose  he  plays  the  aoe  of  the  suit,  of  which  you  have 
only  one,  and  proceeds  to  play  the  king  of  the  same  suit,  and 
that  your  right-hand  adversary  trumps  it  with  the  queen, 
knaye,  or  ten ;  do  not  overtrump  him,  but  throw  away  a  small 
card  of  your  weakest  suit;  because  it  makes  your  partner  the 
last  player,  and  gives  him  the  tenace  in  your  weak  suits. 

THE  LIKE  CASE,  UPON  SUPPOSITION  TOU  WANT  POUR  OR  FIVE 
POINTS,  ANIXTHAT  TOU  ARE  ELDER  HAND. 

Play  a  small  trump,  and  if  your  partner  has  a  better  trump 
than  the  last  player,  and  returns  the  lead,  put  on  the  king  of 
trumps,  and  then  proceed  to  play  the  suit  of  which  you  have 
four  in  number.' 

These  examples  being  duly  attended  to,  on  all  parts  of  the 
game,  must  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  player ;  because 
when  he  has  no  good  suit  to  play,  his  partner  being  the  last 
player  gains  the  tenace  in  his  weak  suits. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  twelve  trumps  are 
played  out,  and  seven  cards  only  remain  in  each  hand,  of 
which  A  has  the  last  trump,  and  also  the  ace,  king,  and  four 
«mall  cards  of  a  suit. 

A  ought  to  play  a  small  card  of  that  suit,  because  it  is  an 
equal  wager  that  his  partner  has  a  better  card  in  it  than  the 
last  player ;  and  in  this  case,  if  four  cards  of  that  suit  should 
happen  to  be  in  either  of  his  adversaries'  hands,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  five  tricks  in  that  suit :  when  if  he  played  off 
his  ace  and  king,  he  had  made  only  two  tricks.  If  neither 
of  the  adversaries  have  more  than  three  cards  \d.  that  suit,  A 
has  an  equal  chance  to  win  six  tricks  in  it. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  that 
eight  trumps  are  played  out,  and  that  A  has  four  of  those 
.trumps  remaining,  C  having  the  best  trump,  and  to  lead.  G 
ought  not  to  play  his  trump  to  take  out  one  of  A's  trumps, 
because  he  would  leave  three  trumps  in  A's  hand ;  but  in 
ease  A's  partner  haa  any  great  suit  to  make,  C^  keeping  the 
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tramp  in  hiB  own  hand,  can  prevent  him  from  making  tliat 
suit  by  tramping  it. 

A  Oate  of  Curionty. — Suppose  three  hands  of  cards,  con- 
taining three  cards  in  each  hand :  let  A  name  the  trumps, 
and  let  B  choose  which  hand  he  pleases,  A  haying  his  choice 
of  either  of  the  other  two  haads,  wins  two  tricks. 

Clubs  are  to  be  tramps. 
First  hand,  ace,  king,  and  six  of  hearts. 
Second  hand,  queen,  and  ten  of  hearts,  and  ten  of,  tramps. 
Third  hand,  nine  of  hearts,  and  two  and  three  of  tramps. 
The  first  hand  wins  of  the  second. 
The  second  wins  of  the  third. 
And  the  third  wins  of  the  first. 


THE  LAWS  OF  WHIST. 

OF  DEALING. 

If  a  card  is  turaed  up  in  dealing,  it  is  in  the  option  of  the 
adTerse  party  to  call  a  new  deal ;  but  if  either  of  them  have 
been  the  cause  of  turning  up  such  card,  io  that  case  the  dealer 
has  his  option. 

If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  deal,  there  must  be  a  new  deal, 
Bnlees  it  is  the  last  card. 

Every  person  ought  to  see  that  he  has  thirteen  cards  dealt ; 
therefore,  if  any  one  should  happen  to  have  only  twelve,  and 
does  not  find  it  out  till  several  tricks  are  played,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  players  have  their  right  number,  the  deal  stands 
good ;  and  also  the  person  who  plays  with  12  cards  is  to  be 
puni^ed  for  each  revoke,  in  case  he  has  made  any ;  but  if 
any  of  the  rest  of  the' players  should  happen  to  have  fourteen 
cards,  in  that  case  the  deal  is  lost. 

The  dealer  ought  to  leave  in  view  upon  the  table  his  tramp 
eard,  till  it  is  his  turn  to  play ;  and  after  he  has  mixed  it  with 
his  cards,  nobody  is  entitled  to  demand  what  card  is  turned 
up,  but  may  ask  what  is  tramps.  This  consequence  attends 
such  a  law  that  the  dealer  cannot  name  a  wrong  card,  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  done. 

None  of  the  players  ought  to  take  up  or  look  at  their  cards, 
while  any  person  is  dealing;  and  if  the  dealer  should  happen 
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to  miss  deal,  in  that  case  he  shall  deal  again,  unless  it  arises 
from  his  partner's  fault ;  and  if  a  card  is  tnmed  np  in  deal- 
ing, no  new  deal  shall  be  called,  unless  the  partner  has  been 
the  cause  of  it. 

If  the  dealer,  instead  of  turning  np  the  trump,  puts  the 
trump  card  upon  the  rest  of  his  cards,  with  the  face  down- 
wards, he  is  to  lose  his  deal. 

OF  PLAYING  OUT  OF  TTJEN. 

If  any  person  plays  out  of  his  turn,  the  card  so  played  may 
be  called  at  any  time  in  that  deal,  provided  it  does  not  cause 
a  revoke ;  or  either  of  the  adversaries  may  reauire  of  ihe 
person  who  ought  to  have  led,  to  play  the  suit  tne  said  ad- 
versary may  choose.    ^ 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D ,  A  plays  the  ten 
of  a  suit,  the  adversary  C  plays  th^  knave  of  the  same  suit, 
B  plays  a  small  card  of  the  same  suit,  but  before  D  plays,  his 
partner  C  leads  another  card,  the  penalty  shall  be  in  the 
option  of  A  or  B  to  oblige  D  to  win  the  trick  if  he  can. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  B;  A  leads  a  club,  his 
partner  B  plays  before  the  adversary  C ;  in  this  case  D  has  a 
right  to  play  before  his  partner  0,  because  B  played  out  of 
his  turn. 

If  the  ace,  or  any  other  card  of  a  suit  is  led,  and  it  should 
so  happen  that  the  last  player  plays  out  of  his  tul'n,  whether 
his  partner  has  any  of  the  suit  led  or  not,  provided  you  do 
not  make  him  revoke,  he  is  neither  entitled  to  trump  it,  nor 
to  win  the  trick. 

OF  R£YOKINO. 

If  a  revoke  happens  to  be  made,  the  adversaries  may  add 
three  to  their  scores,  or  take  three  tricks  from  the  revoking 
party,  or  to  take  down  three  from  their  score ;  and  the  revok- 
ing party,  provided  they  are  up,  notwithstanding  the  penalty, 
must  remain  at  nine :  the  revoke  takes  place  of  any  other 
score  of  the  game. 

If  any  person  revokes,  and  before  the  cards  are  turned  dis- 
covers it,  the  adverse  party  may  call  the  highest  or  lowest  card 
of  the  suit  led,. or  have  their  option  to  call  the  card  then 
played,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke. 
-   Ko  revoke  to  be  claimed  till  the  trick  is  tnmed  and 
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quitted;  or  the  party  who  revoked,  or  his  partner  have  played 
again. 

If  any  person  claimB  a  revoke,  the  adverse  party  are  not  to 
mix  their  cards,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  revoke. 

No  revoke  oan  be  claimed  after  the  cards  are  out  for  a  new 
deaL 

or  GALIJNa  HONOURS. 

If  any  person  calls  at  any  point  of  the  game,  except  eiffht, 
either  of  the  adverse  parties  may  call  a  new  deal ;  and  Uiey 
are. at  liberty  to  consult  each  other  whether  they  'vnll  hav^  a 
new  deal. 

After  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  person  must  remind 
his  partner  to  call,  on  penalty  of  losing  a  point. 

If  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  honours  in  the  preeed* 
ing  deal  can  be  set  up,  unless  they  were  before  claimed. 

If  any  person  calls  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  his  partner 
answers,  and  both  the  opposite  parties  have  thrown  down  their 
cards,  and  it  appears  that  the  other  side  had  not  two  by 
honours;  in  thiJ9  case  they  may  jconsult  with  one  another 
about  it,  and  are  at  liberty  to  stand  the  deal  or  not. 

And  if  any  person  answers  when  he  has  not  an  honour,  the 
adverse  party  may  consult  one  another  about  it,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  stand  the  deal  or  not 

If  any  person  calls  at  eight,  after  he  has  played,  it  shall 
be  in  the  option  of  the  adversaries  to  call  a  new  deal. 

or  SEPARATTNO  AND  SHOWING  THE  0ABD8. 

If  any  person  separates  a  card  from  the  rest,  the  adverse 
party  may  call  it,  provided  he  names  it,  and  proves  the  sepa- 
ration ;  but  in  case  he  calls  a  wrong  card,  he  or  his  partner 
are  liable  for  once  to  have  the  highest  or  lowest  oard  called 
in  any  suit  led  during  the  deal. 

If  any  person  throws  his  cards  upon  the  table  with  Uieir 
faces  upwards,  upon  supposition  that  he  has  lost  the  game, 
the  adversaries  have  it  on  their  power  to  call  any  of  the  cards 
when  they  think  proper,  provided  they  do  not  make  the  party 
revoke,  and  he  is  not  to  take  up  hb  cards  a^in.^ 

If  any  person  is  sure  of  winning  every  tnck,  he  may  show 
his  cards  upon  the  table;  but  he  is  then  liable  to  have  all  his 
oards  callea. 
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or  oiamNa  to  flat  to  ▲  tbiok. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D ;  A  leads  a  club,  0 
plays  the  ace  of  clubs,  B  plays  a  club,  and  D,  partner  to  O, 
takes  up  the  trick  without  playing  any  card ;  A,  and  the  rest 
of  the  players^  play  on,  till  it  appears  D  has  one  card  more 
than  the  rest :  penalty  to  be  in  the  option  of  the  adTersaiies 
to  call  a  new  deaL 

BESPEOnNa  WHO  FLAYED  ANT  FABTICULAB  CABD. 

Each  person  in  playing  ought  to  lay  bis  card  before  him ; 
after  he  has  done  so,  if  eimer  of  the  adverse  parties  mix 
their  cards  with  his,  his  partner  is  entitled  to  demand  each 
person  to  lay  his  card  before  him ;  but  not  to  enquire  who 
played  any  particular  card. 

^  EXPLANATION  Or  THE  TEBM8,  OB  TECHNICAL  W0BD8,  IN 

THIS  TBEATISE. 

Finessing,  means  endeavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  thus : 
When  a  card  is  led,  and  you  have  the  best  and  third  best  of 
that  suit,  you  put  your  third  best  card  upon  that  lead,  and 
run  the  risk  of  your  adversary  having  the  second  best;  if  he 
has  it  noty  which  is  2  to  1  against  him,  you  are  then  sure  of 
gaining  a  trick. 

Forcing,  means  obliffinff  your  partner  or  adversary  to 
trump  a  suit,  of  which  he  has  none.  The  cases  mentioned 
in  this  Treatise  will  show  when  it  is  proper  to  force  either  of 
them. 

Long  Trump,  means  having  one  or  more  trumps  in  your 
hand,  when  all  the  rest  are  out. 

Loose  Ci^rd,  is  a  card  of  no  value,  and,  consequently,  the 
properest  to  throw  away. 

Points,  ten  of  them  make  a  game ;  as  many  as  are  gained  bj 
•tricks  or  honours,  so  many  points  are  set  up  to  the  score. 

Quart  is  a  sequence  of  any  four  cards  immediately  follow- 
ing one  another  in  the  same  suit.--»<}uart-inajor  is  a  sequence 
of  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave. 

Quint  is  a  sequence  of  any  five  cards  immediately  follow- 
ing one  another  in  the  same  suit. — Quint*major  is  a  sequence 
of  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten. 

Reverse,  means  only  playing  the  hand  in  a  different  mai^ 
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ner ;  ihat  ifl,  if  joa  are  strong  in  tramps^  yon  plaj  one  way  ; 
if  weak  in  trumps^  you  play  the  Reverse^  viz.  another. 

See-saWy  is  .when  each  partner  tramps  a  soit^  and  plays 
those  suits  to  one  another  to  trump. 

Seore^  is  the  number  of  points  set  up^  ten  of  which  make 

Tenaoe,  is  having  the  first  and  third  best  cards,  and  being 
last  player,  and,  consequently,  catching  the  adversary  when 
that  suit  is  played ;  as,  for  instance,  in  case  you  have  ace  and 
queen  of  any  suit,  your  adversary  leads,  you  must  win  thdse 
two  tricks ;  and  so  of  any  other  tenace  in  inferior  cards. 

Terce  or  Tierce,  is  a  sequence  of  any  three  cards  imme- 
diately following  one  another  in  the  same  suit.  Terce-major 
is  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  and  queen. 

▲K    ABTmCIAL    M£MORT,  FOR  7H08E    WHO    PLAT    AT    THB 

GAME  OF  WHIST. 

Plaoe,  of  every  suit  in  your  hand,  the  worst  to  the  leh 
hand,  and  the  ba»t  (in  order)  to  the  right;  and  the  trumps, 
in  the  like  order,  always  to  the  left  of  all  the  other  suits. 

If  in  the  course  of  play  you  have  the  best  card  remaining 
in  any  suit,  put  the  same  to«  the  left  of  your  trumps.* 

And  if  you  find  you  are  possessed  of  the  second  best  card 
of  any  suit,  place  it  on  the  right  of  your  trumps. 

And  if  you  have  the  third  best  card  of  any  suit,  place  a 
snAR  card  of  that  suit  between  the  trumps  iod  that  third 
best,  to  the  right  of  the  trumps. 

To  remember  your  partner^s  first  lead,  place  a  small  card 
of  that  suit  in  the  midst  of  your  jammps,  and  if  you  have  but 
one  trump,  on  the  left  of  it. 

When  you  deal,  put  the  trump  turned  up  to  the  right  of 
all  your  trumps,  and  keep  it  as  long  as  you  can,  that  your 
partner  may,  knowing  that  you  have  that  trump  left,  play 
accordingly. 

TO    FIND  WHERE    OR  IN  WHAT    SUIT    YOUR    ADVERSARIES 

REVOKE. 

Suppose  two  suits  on  the  right-hand  to  represent  your 

*  This  conspicuous  mode  of  amuicement  is  hardly  suitable  to  the  pre 
•ent  day ;  playon  have  become  too  sharpeighted. 
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adrersaries  in  the  order  they  sit^  as  to  jo  ir  ri^t  and  left 
hand.     . 

When  yon  saspeot  either  of  them  to  have  made  a  revoke, 
olap  a  small  card  of  that  suit  amongst  the  cards  representing 
that  adveraary;  hy  which  yon  record  not  only  that  there 
may  haye  heen  a  revoke,  but  also  who  made  it,  and  in  what 
suit. 

.  If  the  suit  representing  the  adversary  that  made  the  re- 
voke,  happens  to  be  the  same  he  revoked  in,  change  that  anit 
for  another,  and  put  a  small  card  of  the  suit  revoked  in  the 
middle  of  that  exchanged  suit,  and  if  you  have  not  a  card 
remaining  of  th^t  suit  reverse  a  card  of  any  other  you  have, 
(except  diamonds)  and  place  it  there. 

As  you  haye  a  way  to  remember  your  partner's  first  lead, 
you  may  also  record  in  what  suit  either  of  your  adversaries 
made  their  first  lead,  by  putting  the  suit  so  led  in  the  place 
which  in  your  hand  represents  that  adversary ;  and  if  other 
suits  were  already  plac^  to  represent  them,  then  exohan^ 
those  for  the  suits  in  which  each  of  them  makes  his  first  lead. 

The  foregoing  method  is  to  be  taken  when  more  necessary 
to  record  your  adversary's  first  lead,  than  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  a  revoke. 

OALOULATIONS  WHICH  DIRECT  VflTH  MORAL  GERTAINTT 
HOW  TO  PLAY  WELL  ANY  HAND,  BY  SHOWINa  THS 
OHANOSS  01*  YOUR  PARTNER  HAYINQ  1,  2,  OR  3,  OERTAQT 
OiARDS. 

Q^  Bead  with  attention  those  niarked  N.  B. 

FOR  SXABftPLX. 

What  is  the  chance  of  your  friend  having  one  certain 
eardf 

.  agaiiut   for 

Answer.  liim     hjm 

That  he  has  it  not,  is,  N.  B \ 2  to    1 

What  is  the  chance  of  having  two  certain  cards  ? 


That  he  has  one  of  them  only,  is    81  to  26 

That  he  has  not  both  of  them    17  to    2 
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against   for 
him    him 
Bat  that  he  has  one  or  both,  is  about  5  to  4,  or  ' 

N.  B 25  to  82 

What  are  the  chances  of  haying  3  certain  cards  1 

-  Answer, 

That  he  holds  one  of  them  only  is  325  for  him  to 

378  against  him,  or  about  6  to    7 

That  he  has  not  2  of  them  only,  is  156  for  him  to 

547  against  him,  or  about  2  to  '  7 

That  he  has  not  all  3  of  them,  is  22  for  him  to  681 

against  him,  or  about  1  to  31 

But  that  he  has  1  or  2  of  them,  is  481  for  him  to 

222  against  him,  or  about  13  to    6 

And  that  he  has  1,  2,  or  all  3  of  them,  is  about 

N.  B ^ 6  to    2 

AN  EXPLANATION  ANB  APPUOATION  OJ*  THB  OALOUIiATKm  8 
HEGESSABT  to  BB  UNDEBSTOOD  by  THOSB  who  KBAB  THI8 


First  CaletilatloiL 

It  is  2  to  1  that  my  partner  has  not  one  certain  card. 

To  apply  this  calculation,  suppose  the  right-hand  adyeF>> 
wry  leads  a  suit,  of  which  you  have  the  king  and  one  small 
«ard  only;  observe  that  it  is  2  to  1,  by  putting  on  your  king, 
tkat  the  left-hand  adversary  cannot  win  it; 

Again,  suppose  that  you  have  the  king  and  three  small 
isards  of  any  suit,  likewise  the  oneen  and  three  small  cards  of 
any  other  suit,  lead  from  the  idng,  because  it  is  2  to  1  that 
the  ace  does  not  lie  behind  you ;  but  it  is  5  to  4  that  the  ace 
or  king  of  any  suit  lies  behind  you,  and  consequently,  by 
leading  from  your  queen  suit,  you  play  to  a  disadvantage. 

2nd  (hlculaiion.  It  is  5  to  4,  at  least,  that  your  partner 
has  one  out  of  any  2  certain  cards ;  the  like  odds  are  in 
favour  of  your  adversaries ;  therefore,  suppose  you  have  two 
honours  of  any  suit,  and  knowing  it  is  5  to  4  that  your  part- 
ner holds  one  of  the  other  two  honours,  you  do  by  this  play 
your  game  to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty. 

Again,  suppose  that  you  have  the  queen  and  one  small 
card  in  any  suit  only,  and  that  your  nght-hand  adversary 
leads  that  suit,  if  you  put  on  your  queen,  it  is  6  to  4  that 
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TOUT  left-hand  adversary  can  win  it^  and  therefore  joa  play 
6  to  4  to.  disadvantage. 

Sd  CakuUuion.  It  is  5  to  2  that  yonr  partner  has  one  oat 
of  any  three  certain  eards. 

Thei^efore,  suppose  yon  have  the  knave  and  one  small  card 
dealt,  and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  firom  that 
suit,  if  you  put  on  the  knave,  it  is  5  to  2  tnat  your  left-hand 
adversary  has  either  aoe,  king,^  or  queen  of  the  suit  lead,  and 
therefore  you  play  5  to  2  against  yourself;  besides,  by  mak- 
ing a  discovery  to  your  right-hand  adversary,  he  finesses  upon 
your  partner  throughout  the  whole  suit. 

And,  in  order  to  explain  the  necessity  there  is  of  putting 
on  the  lowest  of  sequences  in  all  the  suits  led,  suppose  that 
your  adversary  led  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  king,  queen, 
and  knave,  or  queen,  knave,  and  ten ;  by  putting  on  your 
knave  of  die  suit  of  which  you  have  the  King,  queen,  and 
knave,  it  gives  your  partner  an  opportunity  of  cremating  the 
odds  for  and  against  him  in  that  suit,  and  also  in  all  in^rior 
suits  of  which  you  have  sequences. 

A  farther  use  to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  calculation : 
suppose  that  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps, 
with  a  quint-major  or  five  other  winning  cards  in  any  other 
suit,  ana  that  you  have  played  trumps  two  rounds,  and  each 
person  followed  trumps;  in  this  case  there  are  eisht  trumps 
out,  and  two  trumps  remaining  in  your  hand,  wnich  make 
ten,  and  three  trumps  divided  between  the  remaining  three 
players,  of  which  three,  the  odds  are  5  to  2^  that  your  part- 
ner has  one ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  seven  cards  in  your  hand, 
you  are  entitled  to  win  five  tricks. 


BOMM  OOMPFTATIONS  lOB  LAYING  WAQERS. 

AU  with  the  Deal 


The  deal is  21  to 


1  love 11  — 

2  5  — 

3  • 8  — 

4  7  — 

6ig2  tolof  the 

game,  and  1  of 

2ie lurch  2—1 


20 

10 

4 

2 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9  is  about 


6  to  2 

7—  2 

5—  1 

9—  2 


2  to  1 is  9  to    8 

8  —  1 9—7 

4—  1 V 9—   ft 
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5  to  1 9  to  5 

6  —  1 9  —  4 

7  —  1 8  —  1 

8  —  1 9  —  2 

9  — ligftbout 4  —  1 


3  to  2 is  8  to  7 


4  —  2 
6  —  2 
6  —  2 
7—2 
8  —  2 
9—2 


4  —  3 
8  —  5 
2  —  1 
8  —  8 
4  —  1 
7—2 


5  to  4 is  6  to  5 

6  —  4 6  —  4 

7—4 2  —  1 

8  —  4 8  —  1 

9  —  4  is  about  .....'    6  —  2 


6  to  5 is  5  to  4 

7  —  5 6  —  3 

8  —  5 5  —  6 

9  —  5  is  about  2  —  1 


4  to  3 is  7  to  6 

6  —  8 7  —  5 

6  —  8 7  —  4 

7  —  3 7—8 

8  —  3 7  —  2 

9 — Sisaboat  8  —  1 


7  to  6 i84to  3 

8  —  6 -2  —  1 

9  — 6  is  about  7—4 


8  to  7  is  above   8  to  2 

9  —  7  is  about  12  —  8 


8  to  9  is  about  3  and  a  half  in  the  hundred,  in  favour  of 
8  with  the  deal ;  against  the  deal,  the  odds  are  still,  Chough 
fonall,  in  feivour  of  8. 

GAIiOULATIONB  FOR  TEX  WHOUB  BtFBBSB. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  at  play,  and  that  A  is  1  game,  and 
8  love  of  the  second  game,  with  the  deal. 

Query,    What  are  the  odds  throughout  the.  whole  rubber  f 

1  Game  love  and  9  love  of  the  second  game  (upon  suppo- 
sition of  9  love  with  the  deal)  being  nearly  6  to  1. 
First  game  and  9  love  of  the  second  game  is  nearly  13  to  1 
First  game  and  8  love  of  the  second  game  is  a  little 

more  than  the  former «  18  — l&c. 

!^rst  game  and  7  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  ..  10  — 

Ditto  and  6  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 8  -^ 

Ditto  and  5  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 6  — 

Ditto  and  4  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 5  -^ 

Ditto  and  8  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 4] — 

Ditto  and  2  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 4  — 

Ditto  and  1  love  of  the  second  is  nearlv 7  —  2 

The  above  calculations  are  made  with  the  deal. 
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AGAINST  THE  DSAL. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  at  plaj^  and  that  A  is  one  game^  and 
any  number  of  points  in  the  second  deal. 
First  game  and  9  We  of  the  second  is  nearly  ...  11  to  1 
Ditto  and  8  love  of  the  second  game,  is  a  Uttlo 

more  11  — 

Ditto  and  7  love  of  the  second  game  is 9  — 

JDitto  and  6  love  of  the  second  game  is 7  — 

Ditto  and  5  Ioto  of  the  second  game  is 5  — 

Ditto  and  4  love  of  the  second  game  is 4} — 

Ditto  and  3  love  of  the  second  game  is 4  — '. 

Ditto  and  2  loye  of  the  second  game  is 7  — 2 

First  game  and  1  love  of  the  second  is  nearlj....    6} — 2 

The  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  foreeoing  calculations, 
may  be  made  by  dividing  the  stake^  accordmg  to  the  tables 
herewith  set  down. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

WmST:  FROM  THE  TEXT  OF  DESGHAFELLES.* 

Thb  most  elaborate  and  philoBopliical  treatise  in  ezistenoe 
on  the  game  of  Whist,  is  that  written  by  the  distingoished 
Frenchman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  portion  of  our 
pMiirid,    He  tells  ns  that  one  chapter  is  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  experience — ^which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  amount 
of  practical  detail  contained  in  the  complete  work.     As  it 
would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  attempt  more  than  a 
slight  epitome  of  the  whole,  we  have  culled  such  portions  as 
seemed  most  suited  to  our  purpose     The  infinite  variety  of 
this  noble  game,  renders  it  impossible  to  apply  any  system  to 
it,  which  would  be  available  on  eveiy  occasion  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  It  abounds  with  instances  wherein  the  patient  must 
minister  to  himself.     For  this  reason  we  the  less  reeret  that 
we  cannot  follow  if.  Deachapdies  through  the  rich  wilderness 
of  hypotheses  which  fill  and  fructify  his  pages.     The  sugges- 
tions that  are  strewn  through  this  selection  from  them,  how- 
ever, will  supply  general  instructions  by  which  a  competent 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  whist,  may  be 
acquired — fine  play  of  any  kind  is  alone  the  result  of  personal 
application  and  peculiar  fitness.     As  most  available,  then,  I 
take  up  his  analysis  of  its  Rules.    He  proves  to  us  that,  they 
not  only  form  the  basis  of  its  principle,  but  that  thev  are  a' 
code  of  maxims  for  liie  player.   He  insists  that  their  honour- 
able observance  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  when  departed 
from,  whatever  may  be  the  temponny  advantage,  ultimate 
evil  is  sure  to  come  of  it.    Here,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  theory,  is  at  least  a  moral  of  account :   and  if  it  be 
gracious  to  find  sermons  in  stones,  surely  none  will  quarrel 
with  the  philosophy  which  extracts  a  precious  jewel  from  '^  a 
game  at  whist  I'' 

*  The  ftadent  miut  bear  in  mind  that  BeBohapelles*  "Lawa  and  Besa- 
latioos"  are  not  establifthed  as  authority  in  England.  They  are  principally 
applioable  to  French  MHiist,  and  are  given  here  in  exteneo  only  on  aooonnt 
of  their  interest  and  merit 
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PESOHAPELLES'  LAWS  AND  BEGULATIONS. 

SBOnON  I. — ^PREUMINABT  ABaANGEMENTS. 

Article  1. — ^A  complete  whist  table  is  composed  of  six 
,  persons. 

The  first  four  are  chosen  by  lot,  (see  Article  6;)  for  the  first 
robber^  and  the  two  others  taJce  their  turn  for  the  succeeding 
ones. 

Art.  2. — ^If  the  table  be  not  complete,  new  players  take 
their  turn  in  the  order  of  their  arrival ;  and  afterwards  fill 
up,  in  tiieir  torn,  whatever  vacancies  may  occur.— (See 
Article  13.) 

Art.  3. — ^If  more  than  six  persons  present  themselves  to 
form  a  table,  the  four  first  players  are  chosen  by  lot. — (See 
Article  7.) 

Art.  4. — ^Every  one  is  entitled  to  play  two  rubbers,  after 
which  he  must  quit  the  table,  to  make  room  for  those  whose 
turn  it  is  to  replace  him ;  the  two  players  who  are  to  leave 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  or  opening  rubber,  are  fixed  on 
by  lot. 

Art.  5. — ^When  the  rubber  is  finished,  if  there  are  parties 
waiting  to  play,  a  table  is  compelled  to  admit  two  of  them, 
but  never  three. 

Art.  6. — ^The  lot  is  decided  by  a  single  pack  of  cards,  each 
party  drawing  one. 

Art.  7. — ^It  may  be  necessary  to  draw  lots  twioe^  before  a 
table  is  completely  made  up. 

Firstly,  to  decide  on  the  six  persons  of  whom  it  is  to  be 
Xsomposed,  and  on  the  four  who  are  to  commence. 

And,  secondly,  to  determine  the  choice  of  partl^ers. 

Art.  8. — ^The  person  who  draws  the  lowest  card  chooses  his 
place,  and  the  pack  to  deal  with. 

Art.  9. — ^When  once  seated  at  the  table,  there  can  be  no 
obliging  seats,  nor  can  there  be  any  change  of  cards  when 
once  cut. 

Art.  10. — ^The  dealer's  partner  takes  his  seat  opposite  him, 
the  adversaries  may  take  their  places  a/s  they  please,  without 
reference  to  the  cards  which  they  may  have  respectively 
drawn. 
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Alt.  11. — ^At  the  beginning  of  a  rubber,  the  partieB  who 
are  to  OQmplete  it  being  absent,  may  take  their  seats  if  they 
arriye  before  the  tnunp  card  of  the  first  deal  has  been  tnmed 
up. 

Art  12.— If  they  do  not  arrive  in  time,  (see  Article  11,) 
they  most  take  their  torn  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Art  13. — ^Persona  who  are  in  the  habit  of  playing,  are  to 
be  considered  as  inscribed  for  their  turn  at  the  table  from  the 
time  they  approach  it. 

Art.  14. — ^The  four  persons  composing  the  first  rubber 
determine  the  amount  of  the  points,  and  other  necessary  con- 
yentions  (according  to  the  practices  of  the  game). 

Art.  15. — ^After  drawing  for  partners,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  rubber,  a  party  may  withdraw,  on  paying  for  himself  and 
his  partner  all  that  may  have  been  lost. 

Art.  16. — ^A  player  compelled  to  leave  the  room  for  a  short 
time^  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  three  players,  give 
bis  hand  to  another  to  play  for  him. 

If  he  be  not  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  rubber,  his 
place  is  to  be  taken  by  the  next  in  order  of  succession,  with- 
out fikvour. — TSee  Article  12.) 

Art.  17. — A  person  playi&g  at  one  table,  loses  his  turn  at 
all  the  others  for  which  he  may  be  inscribed. 

Art.  18. — ^In  case  a  party  hd  inscribed  for  several  tables, 
he  may  make  his  choice  in  the  event  of  another  party  desir- 
ing admission. 

Art  19. — ^When  the  time  arrives  for  a  table  to  change,  the 
parties  composing  it  cannot  continue  unless  there  are  no 
applicants  to  replace  them. 

Its  condition  changes  immediately,  at  the  will  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  society  who  may  put  his  name  down  to  take  his 
turn.— -{See  Articles  2  and  13.) 

BSOnON  n. — THE  DEAL. 

Art.  20. — ^The  dealer  may  shuffle  the  cards  or  not,  at  his 
option. 

He  must  hand  them  to  his  right-hand  adversary  to  cut. 

Art.  21. — ^In  case  of  an  irre^ar  cut,  or  the  dealer  omit- 
ting to  have  the  cards  cut,  the  adversaries,  on  proving  the 
fact,  may  demand  a  new  deal.    This  right  is  however  lost^ 
if  not  demanded  before  the  first  card  has  been  played. 
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Art  22.— *If  tlie  cftrds  are  noi  cleanly  cut,  tbe  dealer  may 
instantlj  demand  another  eat,  or  a  new  deal. 

Art.  23. — ^He  has  the  same  right  (Article  22,)  if  the  cot 
contain  less  than  four  cards. 

Art.  24. — ^Each  player  is  entitled  to  shnlBe  the  cards  once 
before  they  are  cat. 

Art.  25. — ^If  the  tom-up  or  tramp  card  is  shown,  either, 

1.  in  cutting,  or,  . 

2.  in  taking  up  the  cards, 

the  opposite  party  has  a  right  to  demand  a  new  deal. 

Art.  26. — ^If  the  dealer  look  at  the  turn-up  card  before  it 
is  turned,  or  show  it  before  the  cards  are  all  dealt,  it  is  a  lost 
deal,  and  the  cards  pass  to  the  next  hand. 

Art  27. — ^If  the  dealer  disarrange  the  cards,  or  drop  <me, 
the  deal  is  lost. 

Art.  28. — ^The  cards  are  to  be  dealt, 

1.  From  left  to  right; 

2.  Deliberately; 

8.  Detached  by  the  centre,  and  distributed  one  at  a 
time. 

Art.  29.— Each  player  has  the  risht,  before  he  has  shown 
a  card,  (see  Article  84,)  to  make  observations  on  the  deal, 
(See  Article  133.) 

Art.  30.— 'If  (see  Article  29,)  the  bystanders  decide  that 
the  dealing  ought  to  be  more  regular,  the  deal  is  lost. 

Art.  81.— If  the  dealer,  in  distributing  the  cards, 

1.  Show  more  than  one  card,  either  through  his  own 
fault,  or  that  of  his  partner; 

2.  Give  more  than  two  cards  wrong ; 

8.  Touch  the  hand  of  one  of  the  players  to  count  the 

cards; 
4.  Or  place  the  trump  card  on  the  other  cards  without 
having  turned  it  up ; 
the  deal  is  lost. 

Art.  32.— During  a  deal,  when  a  card  is  seen,  owing  to  the 
fault  of  one  of  the  players,  (see  Article  31,)  the  opposite 
party  may  have  the  cud  retained,  or  demand  a  new  deal. 
In  case  of  a  new  deal,  the  deal  is  not  loe/t. 
Art.  38. — ^The  partner  of  the  dealer  is  to  colleet  the  cardi 
for  the  following  deal,  and  place  them  on  his  right 
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If  he  ne^^ieot  this  doty  before  the  tmn-np  oard  be  Been,  the 
deal  is  lost. 

Art  84.^-The  dealer^s  adyersarj,  who,  during  the  time 
of  his  dealing,  shall  touch  the  caards  dealt  him,  or  the  pack 
intended  for  the  following  deal,  loses  for  himself,  and  causes 
his  partner  to  lose  the  rights  conferred  by  Articles  29  and 
82. 

Art.  36.*-Before  the  hand  is  commenced  playing,  (see 
Article  129,)  should  there  occur  any  mixing  of  the  caras ; 
if  any  mistake,  or  irregularity  in  the  number  of  cards,  arise 
from  the  &ult  of  the  dealer;  the  deal  is  lost. 

If  these  mistakes  be  occasioned  by  the  adTerse  party,  or  by 
any  other  cause,  there  must  be  a  new  deal.  ^ 

Art.  86.<— The  fifty-two  cards  harinff  been  regularly  dealt 
out }  the  last,  which  is  the  trump  card,  must  remain  turned 
np  before  the  dealer.—- (See  Articles  80  and  115.) 

Art  87.*-If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack,  CTcn  if  it  be  the 
last,  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 

jiLrt.  88.— Should  a  player  deal  out  of  his  turn,  if  it  pass 
iranoticed  until  he  has  turned  the  trump  card,  the  deal  holds 
good. 

Art  89. — ^No  one  has  a  right  to  change  the  cards,  (except 
as  provided  in  Article  88,)  but  each  player  may,  at  his  own 
expense,  take  a  fresh  pack. 
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PACKS. 

Art.  40. — ^After  the  trump  card  has  been  turned,  and  be- 
fire  the  lead,  (see  Article  85,)  any  irregularity  in  the  hands 
will  be  rectifiea  aooordinff  to  the  provisions  of  Article  183.— 
(See  Articles  48,  44,  and  48.) 

Art.  41.-<-K,  afler  the  lead,  a  player  find  that  he  has  one 
less  than  his  proper  number  of  cards,  and  the  missing  card 
be  found  in  his  adversary's  hand,  the  deal  is  lost. 

Art.  42. — ^If  the  missing  card  be  'found  in  his  partner's 
hand,  the  adverse  party  has  a  right  to  claim  the  provisions 
of  Article  127. 

N.  B. — ^ThiA  error  b  corrected  by  drawing,  indiscriminately  from  ibe 
ttppor  pK\  of  the  hand,  one  card  to  complete  the  hand  which  ha*  one 
deficient. 
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Art.  43.— >If  a  hand  be  found  short  of  its  oomplemttnt,  and 
the  missing  cards  be  discoyered  on  the  ground  or  elsewhere, 
(except  as  specified  in  the  Articles  41,  ^,  and  45)  the  miss- 
ing cards  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  with  the  hcea  upwards. 
(See  Articles  127  and  131.) 

Art.  44.-<-If  the  missing  cards  cannot  be  found,  they  shall 
be  searched  for  by  some  one  not  engaged  in  the  game ;  and, 
when  found, 'laid  on  the  table,  except  as  provided  in  Article 
45.     (See  Article  131.) 

Art.  45. — ^If  the  missing  cards  be  found  in  the  tricks  which 
have  been  played, 

It  causes  a  revoke.     (See  Article  47.)  *  i 

Art.  46. — A  hand  having  too  many  cards,  except  in  cases 
specified  in  Articles  41  and  42,  constitutes  a  revoke.  (See 
Article  47.) 

Art.  47. — ^The  revoke  (Articles  45  and  46,)  is  marked  at 
the  moment  when  claimed ;  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
deal  are  annulled.     (See  Articles  107,  127,  131.) 

Art.  48.^-If  the  pack  of  cards  be  faulty,  the  deal  in  which 
it  is  discovered,  is  null,  though  the  previous  ones  hold  good. 
(See  Articles  49.) 

Art.  49.— A  pock  of  cards  is  faulty,  when  it  contains  more 
or  less  than  fifty*two  cards;  or  when  there  is  a  duplicate caxd 
in  the  pack. 

This  is  a  circumstance  which  should  not  be  passed  over  by 
Aose  interested  in  the  game,  without  strict  inquiry. 

SBOnON  ly. — OF  THX  stakes,  and  of  the  800BE. 

Art.  50. — ^The  rubber,  which  is  two  out  of  three  games,  is 
reckoned  at  four  points ;  the  party  who  first  win  two  games^ 
gain  the  rubber. 

Art.  51. — ^The  game  consbts  of  ten  points ;  when  no  points 
are  marked  by  the  losing  partners,  it  is  treble,  and  reckons 
three  points  }*  double,  if  one,  two,  or  three  points  be  marked } 
»nd  single,  when  more  than  four. 

Alt.  52.— iWhen  six  tricks  haye  been  made,  (le  devoir^ 
each  trick  afterwards  made,  counts  for  one  point. 

Art.  53. — ^If  the  whole  thirteen  tricks  are  won  by  one  side, 
it  is  called  a  slam,  and  is  equal  to  a  fiill  rubber  (ten  points.} 

There  is  nothing  marked  for  the  game. 

*  This  iB  called  a  lurch. 
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Alt.  64. — Foot  honoora  ooUnt  four  points ;  three  honours 
oeant  two  points  only. 

Art.  55.-^Tricks  count  before  honours,  except  as  specified 
in  Article  68^  and  in  cases  where  one  party  is  entitled  to  the 
call. 

Art.  66. — ^The  points  gained  by  one  side  can  only  be 
marked  by  one  of  the  players. 

Art.  67  .-—In  the  event  of  two  partners  marking  the  game, 
and  their  score  not  agreeing ;  when  the  second  trick  has  been 
turned,  their  adyersaries,  on  noticing  the  error,  may  insist  on 
which  score  they  choose  being  retained. 

Art-  68. — ^Points' neglected  to  be  marked  before  thefiecond 
trick  has  been  turned,  are  lost. 

Art.  69. — ^If  a  player,  by  mistake,  mark  more  points  than 
he  is  entitled  to,  he  has  the  right  of  correcting  the  error  at 
any  time  before  the  termination  of  the  game.  (See  Article 
136.) 

SECTION  V. — THE  HONOUBS. 

Airt.  60. — ^Honours  are  to  be  announced  audibly;  those 
marking  them,  without  signifying  that  they  have  them,  and 
who  do  not  rectify  their  error  before  the  second  trick  is 
turned,  must  take  them  off  their  score.     (See  Article  188.) 

Art.  61. — ^If  a  player  hold  four  honours,  it  must  be  an- 
nounced, or  rectified  within  the  delay  specified  in  Article  60, 
on  pain  of  losing  two  points  out  of  four  which  should  have 
been  marked.     (See  Article  188.) 

Art.  62. — Honours  cannot  count,  unless  they  haye  been 
announced  or  marked  before  the  trump  card  of  the  following 
deal  has  been  turned  up. 

Art.  68. — ^They  cease  to  count  when  a  party  is  in  the  well, 
that  is  to  say,  when  at  nine,  and  have  only  one  point  to  win 
the  game.     (Except  as  provided  in  Article  68.) 

.^jt.  64.-^At  the  point  of  eight,  the  party  who  hold  more 
than  two  honours  in  their  hands,  win  the  game  on  showing 
them.     (See  Article  66.) 

Art.  66. — ^At  the  point  of  eight,  he  who  has  two  honours  in 
his  hand,  has  the  privilege  of  calling;  if  his  partner  replv  by 
showing  one  honour,  the  game  is  won.     (See  Article  66.) 

Art.  66. — ^If  the  honours  are  shown,  or  called. 
1.  At  any  other  point  of  the  game  than  at  eight. 
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2.  Or  after  &  card  has  been  played ;  they  are  not  o<ranted, 
and  most  be  turned  up  on  the  table,  and  oonndered  in  the 
light  of  exposed  cards. 

Art.  67. — If  a  player  call  without  having  two  honours  in 
his  hand,  or  reply  withoht  holding  one,  the  adyersaries  will 
have  the  rights  conferred  by  Article  127. 

In  case  of  correction,  if  cards  are  shown,  they  must  be 
turned  up  on  the  table  as  exposed  cards. 

Art.  68. — If  a  player  call  without  haying  two  honours,  and 
if  it  so  happen  that  three  or  four  honours  are  in  the  hands  of 
his  adversaries,  the  latter  will  become  possessed  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  Article  127. 

And  in  case  they  avail  themselves  of  them,  all  the  honours 
will  count  before  the  tricks. 

Art.  69. — ^The  call  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  audible  to  all 
at  the  table ;  a  player  endeavouring  to  call  so  as  to  be  heard 
only  by  his  partner,  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  laid  down 
in  Article  127. 

Art.  70. — ^At  the  point  of  eight,  when  the  trump  caid  has 
been  once  turned  up,  if  a  player  tell  his  partner  not  to  forget 
to  call  he  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  Article  127. 

Art.  71. — ^When  a  player  calls,  and  his  partner  refuses  to 
answer,  although  he  has  the  power,  they  cannot  gain  a  slam. 
Honours  take  their  usual  place.     (See  Article  55.) 

Art.  72.— -If,  when  the  round  has  commenced,  (see  Article 
129,)  a  player  discover  who  holds  the  honours,  and  make 
known  his  observation,  he  will  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  127. 

BECnON  VI. — ^EXPOSED  CARDS. 

Art.  73. — Cards  seen  by  your  partner,  and  not  played  im* 
mediately,  shall  be  turned  up,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Art  74. — ^A  card  intentionally  drawn  out  from  the  hand  to 
more  than  half  its  extent,  (see  Article  133,)  will  come  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  73. 

Art.  75. — When  a  card  is  exposed,  the  adverse  party  have 
the  righ1>— 

1.  Of  either  demanding  or  refusing  its  being  played; 

2.  Or  of  demanding  that  the  highest  or  lowest  card  m 

the  suit  shall  be  played.     (See  Article  76.) 
Art.  76. — ^An  exposed  card  may  be  called  fw  several 
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times,  and  does  not  beoome  free  until  it  shall  bavejaatigfied 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  provisions  of  Article  75.  (See 
Article  85.). 

Art.  77.— A  player  having  a  card  exposed,  if  it  be  his  tnm 
to  play,  or  to  lead  off  the  trick,  (see  Article  85,)  may  demand 
the  curd  to  be  called  for,  but  should  wait  until  the  trick 
which  precedes  it  be  put  in  its  place,  and  the  hand  removed 
from  it. 

Art.  78. — ^A  player  having  a  card  exposed,  if  his  right- 
hand  adversary  play  without  calling  for  the  card,  is  at  liberty 
to  play  what  card  he  chooses.     (See  Article  85.) 

Art.  79. — ^If  a  person  play  more  than  one  eaitd  to  a  trick, 
his  adversaries  may  choose  which  of  them  shall  remain  on  ihe 
table,  (see  Article  128,)  and  can  cause  the  others  to  be  placed 
as  exposed  cards. 

Art.  80. — ^The  tumed-up,  or  trump  card,  should  be  left  in 
view  on  the  table  until  the  first  card  of  the  second  trick  has 
been  played.  But  if  it  be  not  taken  up  before  that  trick  is 
finished,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  exposed  card.  (See 
ArtTcle  115.) 

8E0n0N  yn.— OABDS  PLATED  OUT  OP  TURNS,  AND  OP  THX 

CALL  POB  THEM. 

Art.  81. — ^A  lead  made  out  of  turn  holds  good,  when  the 
party,  whose  proper  turn  it  was  to  play,  has  led,  or  played  to, 
the  following  trick.     (See  Articles  119  and  120.) 

Art.  82. — ^If  the  player,  whose  turn  it  was  to  play,  (Arti« 
ele  81,)  claim  his  right  in  time,  he  will  have  the  choice : 

1.  Of  approving  of  the  card  played ; 

2.  Of  considering  it  as  an  exposed  card ; 

3.  Or  of  calling  for  a  particular  suit,  either  for  that  or 

the  following  trick.     (See  Article  119.) 
Art.  83.— A  person  playing  his  card  out  of  turn,  his  part- 
ner'having  already  played }  the  adverse  party  may  consult 
upon  taking  or  leaving  it. 

Art.  84.-— K  a  person  play  his  card  out  of  his  turn,  and 
before  his  partner  has  played,  the  adverse  party  may  demand 
of  the  latter  his  highest  or  lowest  card  in  the  suit  played ; 
and,  in  default,  trump  or  not  trump.  (See  Articles  85 
and  88.) 
.  Art.  85.1— If  a  card  be  played  too  precipitately  before  the 
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joaU;  (see  Artiolet  77, 78^  and  84,)  the  card  thus  played  shall 
be  also  considered  as  an  exposed  card^  and  subject  to  the  caU. 
(See  Article  119.) 

Art.  86.— In  case  of  two  parties  leading  simnltaneonsly. 
Article  82  is  applicable  to  the  player  who  is  in  fault;  (see  Ar- 
ticle 119 ;)  if  both  be  wrong,  the  one  fault  cancels  the  other. 

Art.  87.— A  purty  haying  a  suit  called  for,  irhich  he  does 
not  hold  in  his  hand,  may  play  as  he  chooses ;  the  fault  in 
this  case  is  atoned  for.     (See  Article  88.) 

Art.  88. — A  player  called  upon. 

1.  For  his  best  or  worst  card,  and  consequently  trump 

or  not  trump ; 

2.  Or  to  play  a  particular  suit;  must  obey,  and  in 

default,  will  be  considered  to  haye  made  a  reyoke. 
(See  Articles  107  and  109.) 

BionoN  ym. — thb  beyokx. 

Art.  89. — ^A  reyoke  is  made,  when  a  player  haying  in  his 
hand  a  card  of  the  suit  led,  does  not  play  it.  (See  Article 
107.) 

Art.  90.— The  reyoke  is  complete : 

'   1.  When  the  trick  in  which  it  has  occurred  has  been  put 
in  its  place,  and  the  hand  remoyed  from  it ; 
2.  Or  when  the  party  who  has  reyoked,  haying  the  lead, 
has  played^a  card  for  the  next  trick.     (See  Article 
118.) 

Art.  91. — ^The  demand  of  the  partner,  made  in  time,  if 
replied  to,  annuls  the  reyoke ;  only  as  far  as  the  fact  is  un- 
perceiye^  by  the  adyerse  party. 

Art.  92. -^-A  player  perceiying  in  time  that  he  has  made  a 
reyoke,  may  take  up  his  card,  and  must  play  his  best  or 
worst  card,  at  the  option  of  the  adyerse  party ;  besides  wl^ch, 
the  card  taken  up  is  to  be  considered  as  an  exposed  card. 
(See  Articles  75  and  119.) 

Art.  93. — ^The  side  which  has  made  a  reyoke,  loses  three 
points  for  each  reyoke. 

Art  94.— The  adyerse  party  profit  by  the  reyoke,  in  one 
of  the  three  following  ways  : 

1.  By  adding  three  points  to  a  score ;  or 

2.  By  dedactin^  three  points  from  their  adyersaries'  aoovei^ 

(or  all  their  pointS|  if  they  haye  less  than  throe ;} 
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8.  Or  in  taking  from  them  three  of  their  tricks.    (See 
Article  104.) 

M.  "&— Thay  oaimoL  however,  divide  their  adyaataget  by,  for  initanoe, 
adding  one  and  a  half  points  to  their  own  score,  and  dednotiog  one  and  a 
half  mm  that  of  their  adversaries. 

Art.  95.— Those  who  claim  a  revoke,  are  iKNUid  to  prove 
that  it  has  occurred.     (See  Article  117.) 

Art.  96. — Ttie  revoke  is  proved,  by  pointing  ont  the  trick 
in  which  it  has  occurred.     (See  Article  117.) 

Art.  97. — ^The  revoke  may  be  claimed  the  momeat  it  is 
perceived  to  have  been  made,  but  cannot  be  established  and 
marked  {or,  until  the  expiration  of  the  deal,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  107. 

Art.  98. — Those  who  have  made  a  revoke,  on  playing  to 
the  end  of  the  deal,  may  gain  enough  points  to  save  them- 
selves a  double  or  a  treble. 

Art.  99.^Thoee  who  might  gain  by  their  own  score,  may 
take  advantage  of  the  revokes  of  their  adversaries,  to  put 
back  their  score,  and  gain  double  or  treble.  ^ 

Art.  100. — ^Those  ^o  can  claim  several  revokes,  may  make 
VMS  of  some  to  add  to  their  own  score ;  and  of  others  to  di- 
minish the  score  of  their  adversaries,  but  without  dividing 
them.     (See  Note  on  Article  94.) 

Art.  101.—- -Should  a  revoke  not  have  been  claimed,  (Ar- 
ticle 97,)  and  the  four  hands  are  played  out,  the  tricks  may 
be  thrown  together,  and  the  revoke  is  cancelled. 

Art.  102. — ^Before  a  player  loses  his  right,  (Article  101,) 
by  playing  his  last  card,  if  he  suspect  a  revoke  has  been 
made,  he  may  put  down  his  card,  and  require  that  the  other 
players  should  do  the  same. 

Art.  103. — ^If  any  one  (Article  102,)  cause  a  confiisioii  ia 
the  lost  trick,  and  afterwards  be  not  able  to  draw  his  owm 
caifl,  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  revoked. 

Art.  104. — ^The  penalty  for  one  or  more  revokes,  cannot 
be  inflicted  until  the  deal  is  quite  finished,  or  at  least  withia 
one  trick  of  it.     (See  Article  94.) 

Art.  105. — ^The  side  making  a  revoke,  can  neither  count  a 
sUun,  nor  win  the  game  in  the  deal  in  which  the  revoke  is 
jnade;  U&ey  must  remain  at  nine,  '^  in  the  well,"  if  thej  hav# 
made  points  enough  to  reach  it  or  pass  it. 
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Art.  106.<— Should  revokes  be  made  by  both  ]partieSy  even 
though  the  nomberB  of  them  be  not  equal  on  both  sideS;  there 
must  be  a  new  deal. 

Art.  107. — ^In  the  event  of  revokes  by  assimilation^  (see 
Articles  45,  46,  88,  and  similar,)  the  provisions  of  this  Sec- 
tion 8,  are  in  all  respects  applicable,  as  far  as  they  may  oon- 
oem  them,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 

Art.  108.-— At  the  end  of  the  deal,  a  revoke  cannot  be 
elaimed.-H(See  Articles  127  and  131.)  . 

BSaXfOff  IX. — ^INTIMATIONS  BETWEEN  PARTNERS,  AND  OF 

THEIR  LIMITS. 

Art.  109. — The  right  of  asking  questions  rests  entirely 
with  your  partner,  and  may  be  U3ed  for  avoiding  or  alleviating 
error. 

Art.  110.— "What  are  trumps?"  "Draw  your  card." 
"  Can  you  not  follow  suit  ?"     "  I  think  there  is  a  revoke." 

The  above  remarks,  or  those  analogous,  are  the  only- ones 
allowed  to  be  used,  and  they  only  by  the  person  whose  turn 
it  is  to  play. 

Art«  111. — ^During  the  continuance  of  the  deal,  nothing 
beyond  what  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  game  should  be 
said  or  done,  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
adverse  parly. — (See  Article  116.)  , 

Art.  112. — ^A  winning  card  can  only  be  played  as  any  other 
oard.— (See  Article  116.) 

Art.  113.— No  player  may  draw  his  card  for  his  partner 
unless  he  require  it. — (See  Articles  110  and  116.) 

Art.  114.— No  player  is  allowed  to  look  at  the  tricks  taken 
up,  except  the  last. — (See  Article  116.) 

Art.  115.— After  the  second  trick  is  turned,  and  the  trump, 
or  tum*up  card  has  been  taken  up,  it  cannot  be  named  or 
shown. — (See  Articles  80  and  116.) 

Art.  116. — ^In  case  of  any  violation  of  the  Articles  111, 
112,  113,  114,  and  115,  the  adverse  party  has  the  right  of 
demanding  a  new  deal. 

SECTION  X. — GENERAL  RULES. 

Art.  117.— In  taking  ttp  the  tricks,  it  is  essentially  neoes* 
flary  that  they  should  be  placed  in  distinct  order,  under  paia 
of  being  condemned  in  case  of  dispute. 
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Alt.  118.— A  player  wholly  detaohmg  a  oaird  from  his  hand 
in  order  to  play  it,  or  intentionally  throwing  down  his  hand, 
is  considered  to  have  played. — (See  Articles  74,  90,  and  124.) 

Art.  119.— -In  case  of  cards  being  played  precipitately  or 
nnintentionally ; — 

From  the  party  in  fanlt,  those  which  shall  not  be  played 
for  the  trick  shall  be  considered  as  exposed  cards,  (see  Article 
82) ;  if  otherwise,  they  shall  remain  at  the  disposition  of  the 
party  to  whom  they  belong. 

Art.  120. — ^If  one  side  take  np  a  trick  belonging  to  the 
adyerse  party,  the  right  of  recovery  holds  good  until  the  end 
of  the  deaL--(See  Articles  81, 130,  and  135.) 

Art  121. — A  player  who  is  abl^  from  the  cfurds  in  his  hand 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  tricks,  may  throw  down  his  hand. — 
(See  Article  124.) 

Art.  122. — Should  a  player  say,  '^I  can  win  the  rest;'' 
<<  I  have  won  the  game  f  or  make  signs  to  that  effect^  his 
band  shall  be  thrown  down.-^See  Article  124.) 

Art.  123. — Should  a  player,  firom  any  cause  whatever,  show 
more  than  half  the  cards  he  holds  in  his  hand,  his  hand  shall 
be  thrown  down.*^See  Article  124.) 

Art  124. — ^A  player  having  thrown  down  his  hand,  his 
partner  must  do  the  same ;  then  one  of  the  two  hands  at  the 
option  of  those  who  shall  have  made  the  error,  shall  be  played 
at  command ;  the  exposed  cards  shall  still  remain  so. 

Art  125.— If  a  player  throw  down  and  give  up  his  cards, 
and  his  adversary  throw  his  cards  on  them,  the  round  is  at  an 
end. 

Art.  126.— If  a  deal  become  very  much  disordered,  throodi 
the  fault  of  either  side,  or  from  any  other  cause  (see  Artide 
133,)  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 

Art  127. — Jf  the  confusion  alluded  to  in  Article  126, 
proceed  firom  one  side  only,  the  adverse  party  will  have  the 
ehoioe : 

1.  Of  retaining  the  same  hands,  and  rectifying  the  error : 

2.  Or  of  having  a  new  deal. 

Art.  128. — ^In  case  of  a  new,  or  a  lost  deal ;  the  deal  can- 
oeUed  is  considered  as  not  having  taken  place,  with  regard  to 
eircumstuices  not  specified. 

Art.  129. — ^A  lead  is  begun  whea  one  party  haa  played  to 
it— (See  Artide  180.) 
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Art.  ISO.— The  game  is  finished,  when  one  side  having 
gained  it  without  dispute^  the  cards  are  reunited  in  one 
mass. 

Art.  ISl.^With  regard  to  a  fault  of  any  kind^  the  oppo* 
site  party  have  the  following  rights  : — 

1.  To  look  for  revokes  if  there  have  been  any ; 

2.  Or,  waving  the  infliction  of  any  penalty,  to  demand 
that  the  deal  be  rectified,  and  played  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game. — (See  Article  127.) 

SEOnON  XI. — ^BYSTANDERS. 

Art.  132.-~In  all  oases  of  dispute,  the  bystanders  shall  aoi 
as  umpires. 
Art.  133.— In  case  of  complaint  of  those  interested,  a  msi* 

i*orityof  the  bystanders  will  decide  upon  the  &et^  that  the 
Ekw,  if  necessary,  may  be  applied  to  the  case. 

Art.  134. — ^If  any  difficidty  arise,  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  the  rules,  the  case  shaU  be  stated,  Tsee  Articles  132  and 
133,)  and  the  parties  concerned  shall  do  free  to  choose  their 
own  arbitrators. 

Art.  135.— If  any  points  be  marked,  which  have  not  been 
gained,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bystanders  to  mention  the  cir- 
oumstance,  and  to  have  the  error  rectified. 

Art  136.^During  the  continuance  of  a  deal,  the  by* 
standers  are  forbidden,  either  to  warn  a  player  of  a  fault,  to 
refresh  his  memory,  or,  in  fact,  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
may  favour  the  players.— ('See  Article  139.) 

Art.  137. — Questions  relative  to  the  game,  (Articles  110 
and  similar,)  are  not  allowed  to  be  asked  by  the  bystanders. 
—/See  Article  139.) 

Art.  138.— No  bystander  has  a  right,  either, 

1.  To  walk  round  the  table  at  which  the  game  is  play^ 

2.  Or  even  to  place  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  over 
two  hands.— (See  Article  139.) 

Art.  139. — ^In  case  of  any  violation  of  these  preceding 
articles,  the  players  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  have  the 
right,  (see  Articles  132  and  133,)  of  rendenng  the  person  in 
&ult  responsible,  and  placing  whatever  loss  may  have  arisea 
lohisoharge. 
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-  1HB  PEINCIPLB  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  WHIST. 

SXCnON  I. — TBSLLiONARY  OBBSRVATIONS. 

Bnles  are  to  games  what  laws  are  to  society ;  they  are  those 
enactments,  the  infringement  of  which  entails  penal  infliction. 

Rules,  however,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  either  from  a 
desire  of  perspicuity,  or  from  a  weak  or  erroneous  conception 
in  principles,  have,  in  all  sciences,  become  so  multiplied,  and 
00  mixed  up  with  precepts  which  should  be  whoUy  separated 
from  them,  that  they  have  served  only  to  Catigue  attention  by 
their  bulk,  and  to  distort  all  natural  principles  of  logic  and 
eq[aity. 

Without  attempting  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  our  position, 
we  shall  venture  to  lay  down  the  following  maxim : — ^Law  will 
never  be  perfect  untu  it  shall  contain  nothing  but  what  is 
sanctioned  by  authority. 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  a  law 
of  this  kind ;  one  proceeding  from  the  party  required  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  aird  the  other  from  the  legislator  himself. 

But  where  shall  we  find  one  who  seriously  applies  himself  to 
the  rules  of  a  game ;  and  who  engages,  of  his  own  accord,  in 
a  puriuit,  the  mbre  difficult  on  account  of  its  apparent  futility? 

Where  shall  be  found  a  majority  of  individuals,  who  are 
willing  to  submit  their  learned  acuteness  to  the  tediousnesn 
of  repetitions ;  who  will  patiently  endure  a  concise  brevity, 
and  employ  their  intellectual  powers  in  unravelling  difficu- 
ties;  and  who  will  condescend  to  relax  from  their  logical 
mvity,  and  admit  reforms  and  innovations,  in  order  to  arrive 
by  degrees,  at  the  solution  of  perplexities  ? 

We  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  second  of  ilie  two  par- 
ties above  alluded  to.  does  not  exist.  If  it  did,  of  what  use 
would  be  the  former  r  He  would  in  vain  labour  to  produce 
a  work  of  no  utility,  and  which,  rejected  by  the  world,  might 
moulder  for  years  in  his  desk  without  any  cluuice  of  ever 
being  brought  to  light. 

Having  offered  these  excuses  to  succeeding  generationSi 
and  made  this  aj^peal  to  corrections  whenever  their  want 
shall  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  we  profess  to  work  for  those 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  our  labour;  to  save  the  indolent 
the  necessity  and  tediousness  of  research ;  xa,  fine,  to  exert 
ourselves  to  form  a  compendiumi  which  shall  be  independent 
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of  oilier  workS)  and  deemed  a  suffioient  anthozity  on  the  sob- 
ject.  Here,  as  in  other  oases,  we  shall  conform  to  relative 
eircumstanoes,  following,  at  the  same  time,  the  direction  of 
that  absolute  power  which  we  assume  to  onrselves  in  matters 
in  which  our  skill  is  acknowledged. 

The  nineteen  Articles  of  which  this  first  section  is  com- 
posed are  only  directions ;  bat  their  importance,  the  neoessitj 
of  rendering  them  authentic,  and  the  tendency  to  oonfusioii 
which  it  is  their  office  to  repress,  have  induced  us  to  bring 
them  forward,  and  inrest  them  with  all  the  powers  of  law. 

When  once  out  of  this  Section,  it  will  be  seen  how  reli* 
giously  we  shall  adhere  to  principles,  and  should  the  reader 
again  meet  with  any  directions,  he  must  excuse  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  fewness,  and  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
articles  of  law  which  follow  them,  and  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

DIBECnONS. 

Articles  1,  2,  and  3.— -Four  persons  are  seated  at  the  table^ 
and  the  same  is  arranged ;  nevertheless,  the  table  is  not  com- 
plete and  perfect;  there  is  an  integral  portion  of  it  waiting 
for  dieir  torn ;  there  are  two  prepared  to  take  their  seats^ 
with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  already  seated ; 
and  behind  these  there  is  a  number  of  candidates  anxiously 
waiting  to  take  their  part  in  the  contest.  This  ensures  it  a 
lone  continuance,  and  prevents  the  least  abatonent  of  the 
excitement  arising  from  the  game.  Neither  fatigue,  par 
absence,  n<Mr  even  discouragement,  throws  a  damp  on  the 
scene,  or  allows  the  sli^tesi  traces  of  langour  to  appear, 
nie  ranks  A  constantly  filled  up  without  allowing  a  moment's 
interval  of  rest,  and  fresh  combatants,  animated  with  a  noble 
ardour,  suooessively  present  themselves  to  seise  the  weapons 
and  continue  the  contest. 

Suoh  are  the  resources  of  the  game  of  Whist  as  it  has  he&a 
established.  Such  is  its  life,  its  movement,  and  its  pleasures. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  social  interests  alluded  to  in  Chapter 
I.,  that  ardour  for  the  game  which  renders  us  indifferent  to 
the  person  of  the  party  filling  the  first  vacancy  at  the  table, 

Sronded  he  plays;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  hopes  and 
aajpers  inddent  to  all,  makes  us  for^t  all  misplaced  pre* 
Jvdioe;  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  that  this  game  has 
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been  inyented  for  the  delight  of  man,  sinoe  it  affords  him  a 
no  leas  usefdl  than  agreeable  pastime. 
*  Articles  4  and  5. — ^ThnSy  after  the  termination  of  the  first 
rubber,  chance  decides  the  right  which  eyery  person  has  to 
play  two  sucoossiYe  rubbers.  This  is  only  necessary  at  the 
beginning ;  it  is  the  fertilizing  principle,  it  is  like  the  power 
of  water,  or  the  force  of  steam,  which  gives  life  and  energy 
to  the  machine,  and  sets  it  in  motion. 

We  have  admitted,  as  a  general  principle,  the  rights  of  a 
party  to  play  two  consecutive  rubbers,  altliough  in  some 
societies  it  is  otherwise  arranged.  The  winners  remain,  and 
the  two  losers  resign  their  seats.  This  is  a  means  of  checking 
extensive  losses;  convenient  enough  when  a  desire  of  gain  is 
the  ruling  passion  in  the  game,  but  very  misplaced  when  the 
game  is  considered  in.  a  proper  light,  merely  as  a  pastime. 

Art.  6. — The  drawing  is  of  importance,  whether  it  be  the 
means  of  procuring  the  partner  wished  for,  or  of  conferring 
the  advantage  of  me  deal. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  one  pack  of  cards  only  is  to  be 
made  use  of;  therefore,  a  card  drawn  from  another  pack  ia 
useless,  and  recourse  must  be  had  only  to  the  pack  chosen. 

The  pack  should  be  laid  on  the  table  untouched,  BeY&nl 
cards  cut  successively,  and  the  bottom  one  shown.  By  out* 
ting  neatly  from  an  entire  pack,  the  least  suspicion  of  having 
selected  a  card  is  avoided,  and  by  immediately  showing  the 
card  cut,  a  lesson  is  given  to  those  who  are  less  inclined  tb  be 
polite. 

Art  7.— In  the  drawing  among  six  persons,*the  holders  of 
the  four  lowest  cards  commence  the  first  rubber,  and  the  other 
two  cut  in  for  the  one  following.  If  a  greater  number  of 
persons  be  concerned  in  the  drawing,  as  the  complement  for 
the  table  is  only  six,  the  others  take  their  turn  in  the  succes- 
sion and  order  determined  by  the  cards  they  have  drawn. 

At  the  second  drawing,  the  holders  of  the'two  lowest  cards 
become  partners.  Here  a  difficulty  may  sometimes  occur,  but 
one  which  ought  not  to  produce  any  serious  discussion'. 

Suppose  three  persons  draw  each  an  ace,  and  the  fourth  a 
deuce.  A  fresh  drawing  takes  place  between  the  holders  of 
the  three  aces,  the  deuce  loses  the  deal  and  becomes  the 
partner  of  .the  highest  of  the  next  drawing.  This  is  the  jusi 
and  reasonable  decision  of  this  and  all  siinilar  cases. 
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Art.  8.->-Th6  role  is,  that  the  person  who  draws  the  lofweAJ 
card  becomes  the  dealer.  The  ace,  although  highest  in  play*! 
in£|  is  conventionally  considered  the  lowest  in  cutting. 

We  disapprove  eztremolj  of  all  ceremonious  etiquette  ia 
the  player  who  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  seat.  Let| 
him  take  his  seat  promptly,  for  the  politeness  he  wishes  to 
show  to  one  individual,  operates  to  the  annoyance  of  the  other 
party  in  the  game,  who  are  waiting  for  his  being  seated  to 
take  their  places. 

A  certain  prince  is  said  to  have  made  the  following  sensible 
remark,  *'  Promptitude  is  the  politeness  of  kings."  The 
drawer,  therefore,  of  the  lowest  card,  possessing  for  the  time 
being  the  rights  of  royalty,  his  proinpt  decision  dispels  all 
anxiety,  and  removes  every  idea  of  subjection  to  his  wilL  It 
is  the  custom  without  its  abuse. 

Art.  9. — ^The  right  of  choosing  a  seat  can  be  acquired,  and 
should  be  enforced  only  in  the  sense  of  the  game  :  the  mo- 
ment this  right  shall  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  dealer 
taking  his  place,  the  said  right  becomes  extinct.  The  rules 
will  not  allow  of  the  revival  of  this  privilege  from  any  change 
of  mind  or  caprice  in  an  individual  \  they  will  not  permit 
three  persons  to  be  disturbed  or  removed. 
.  Art.  lO.^It  frequently  happens,  that  drawing  by  lot  occu- 
pies a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  cards  of  equal 
value  being  cut,  either  for  choosing  the  players  to  commence, 
or  for  determining  the  partners,  or  for  choosing  places.  This 
causes  a  momentary  delay  to  which  every  player  should  sub- 
mit with  a  good  grace,  because  it  tends  to  decide  a  question 
of  equal  importance  to  all  parties,  and  because  it  is  unavoid- 
able. But  for  a  player  purposely  or  uselessly  to  prolong  thai 
delay,  or  wilfully  to  offer  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
.gress  of  the  game,  is  not  to  be  endured. 

Articles  li  and  12. — A  game  should  not  suffer  interrup- 
tion from  the  absence  or  wilful  negligence  of  parties  cutting 
in,  neither  should  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  appear  to  have 
been  effected  precipitately. 

As  soon  as  the  rubber  is  over,  the  parties  neset  in  order  of 
succession  should  be  called ;  if  they  do  not  immediately  an- 
swer the  summons,  the  parties  present  may  immediately 
proceed  to  form  another  rubber ;  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  rubbers  in  changing  places  or  partners,  with  the 
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addition  of  a  few  minutes'  grace,  which  continnes  to  the  mo- 
ment of  turning  the  trump  card^  is  surely  amply  sufficient  to 
allow  of  parties  cutting  in,  who  may  then  be  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  room,  to  reach  the  table  and  prevent  the 
forfeiture  of  their  turn. 

Art.  13.^- Whist  tables  may  be  said  to  be  regulated  in 
degree  by  the  amount  of  stakes ;  every  player  approaches  thajb 
table  at  which  his  circumstances  may  allow,  or  his  taste  may 
incline,  him  to  play ;  therefore,  whoever  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  joining  a  certain  whist  party,  soon  becomes  acquainted 
with  its  company,  and  consequently  soon  knows  the  amount 
of  stakes  that  the  company  play  for;  in  the  same  way,  his. 
habits  of  play  are  soon  Known  to  the  other  frequenters  of  the 
table ;  his  presence  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  an  inscription 
on  the  list  of  players.  This  is  so  much  an  established  cus- 
tom, that  when  one  person  enters  the  room  after  another,  he 
hardly  ever  thinks  of  applying  to  cut  in  until  the  Utter  has 
declined.  That  which  has  been  acknowledged  as  an  estab- 
lished rule  of  etiquette,  we  have  laid  down  as  a  fixed  law. 

Art.  14. — ^It  has  often  occurred  at  the  close  of  a  rubber, 
that  a  player  has  found  himself  the  winner  of  a  much  larger 
Bum  than  he  had  expected ;  or,  which  happens  still  more  fre- 
quently, he  has  discovered  that  he  has  been  playing  higher 
points  than  would  have  suited  him  had  he  been  aware  of 
their  price,  and  has  consequently  complained  of  his  losses. 

The  rules  declare,  that  the  party  cutting  in  shall,  on  taking 
his  seat  at  the  table,  inquire  the  price  of  the  points ;  and 
that  the  said  party  has  no  right  to  find  fault  in  that  particu- 
lar, provided  the  stakes  be  no  higher  than  is  customary. 

Art.  15.^It  may  occur,  from  motives  more  or  less  justifi- 
able, that  one  of  the  players  refuse  to  sit  out  the  rubber. 

The  rules  have  provided  for  this  case,  by  preserving  for 
such  a  player  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  hia  rights^  till  he  be  again 
able  to  join  the  table. 

Art.  16. — ^This  Article  comes  within  the  limits  of  Article 
15,  except  with  regard  to  extreme  cases;  every  player  should 
be  lenient,  and  willingly  make  allowances  for  an  unforeseen 
incident  which  may  cause  a  momentary  interruption,  and 
which  may  happen  that  very  evening  to  himself;  he  should 
be  indulgent  to  others,  since  he  may,  at  some  future  period, 
stand  in  need  of  indulgence  for  himself. 
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We  shall  here  explain  a  case,  the  minor  importance  of 
which  has  not  allowed  of  its  being  stated  sooner. 

Before  the  partners  are  drawn  for,  can  a  person  give  np  his 
turn  to  another^  and  still  retain  the  privilege  to  take  his  tarn 
afterwards  f 

We  answer,  he  certainly  can,  provided  the  person  who 
takes  his  place  be  one  of  the  six  required  to  compose  the 
table. 

Art.  17  &  18. — To  justify  the  admission  of  Article  17^ 
it  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  how  far  every  other  feeling 
is  ^metimes  sacrificed  to  an  insignificant  point  of  personu 
interest. 

Article  18  is  a  corollary  which  fully  fixes  and  determines 
its  signification,  and  definitively  silences  all  argument. 

Art.  19. — ^A  turning  table,  or  one  in  which  the  partners 
are  changed  at  stated  intervals,  may  be  considered  as  a  close 
game,  t^  which  no  one  can  be  admitted. 

It  is  formed  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances ;  these 
are,  when  only  four  players  are  present,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  a  fifth  to  relieve  them ;  in  which  case,  in  order  to  avoid 
that  the  same  partners  should  «play  opposite  each  other 
throughout  the  evening,  certain  regulations  for  changing 
partners  should  be  determined  upon  instanter.  This,  in  case 
of  need,  will  be  a  very  convenient  expedient  and  will  provide 
the  table  with  a  resource  within  itself,  which  can  be  no  longer 
expected  from  without.  But  if  a  fifth  player  arrive,  the  ease 
alters,  and  the  game  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  made  sub- 
ject to  the  standing  rules. 

SECTION  n. — THE  DEAL. 

The  deal  is  the  distribution  of  the  cards;  a. mere  mechani- 
cal operation,  but  sometimes  one  of  great  fatigue,  and  at- 
tended with  much  annoyance. 

It  is  often  accompanied  with  mistakes;  one  party  from 
innate  awkwardness  is  liable  to  continued  errors ;  another, 
perhaps,  from  some  natural  infirmity  or  stupidity,  for  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  the  intellect  and  talents  of  the  Lyceum  ai 
a  Whist  table. 

The  deal  gives  two  advantages  to  the  dealer,  the  trump- 
card,  and  the  last  play.  The  first  is  calculated  mathematically, 
the  second  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  former  pes- 
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sesses  a  positive  ralnei  wltilst  the  latter  is  enhanced  or  di* 
minished  by  yarions  causes,  and  particnlarly  by  the  cards 
held  by  the  leader. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  Articles,  we 
would  again  repeat  our  earnest  advice  that  all  discussion  be 
discontinued  from  the  moment  the  deal  commences;  l^at  the 
former  deal  be  reconsidered,  that  the  points  marked  on  both 
sides  be  examined,  and  that  the  dealing  of  the  cards  be 
watched,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  well  as  profit  by,  the  faults 
made  by  the  adverse  party.  At  a  later  period  of  the  gam^ 
^re  will  not  be  so  much  time  to  repair  the  effects  of  negli- 
gence, and  attention  will  be  drawn  into  another  channel. 

Art.  20.— Cards  are  shuffled  because  they  are  new,  to  re- 
move any  symmetrical  arrangement  of  them;  or  because 
each  trick  taken  up  being  of  the  same  suit,  the  cards  should 
be  mixed ;  we  shuffle  the  cards  by  way  (xf  distraction^  and 
from  pure  habit. 

The  pack  is  presented  to  be  cut,  because  it  is  the  usual 
practice. 

Abstractedly,  these  two  operations  of  shuffling  and  cutting 
may  be  considered  as  reciprocal  guarantees ;  Sthough  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  this  fact  by  players  who  only  prac- 
tise them  mechanically. 

The  necessity  of  the  cut  is  not  entirely  arbitrary,  it  is  evi- 
dently reasonable ;  we  cannot  suppress  it  as  a  guarantee,  nor 
leave  it  optional  without  rendering  it  in  some  measure  inju- 
rious, by  being  at  one  time  used,  and  at  another  rejected. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the  shuffle ;  that  is  a 
power  which  every  one  has  a  right  to  partake  of,  and  the  cut 
is  used  as  a  last  resoiirce.  The  adversary,  who  has  collected 
the  cards,  has  also  shuffled  them  before'  putting  them  in  their 
place ;  if  the  dealer  be  therefore  satisfied,  and  present  them 
in  that  state  to  be  cut,  what  can  there  be  said  on  the  subject  f 
To  require  a  person,  against  his  inclination,  to  perform  an 
action  which  is  perfectly  useless,  is  an  act  of  tyranny;  the 
game  already  recognizes  a  sufficient  number  of  commands, 
without  introducing  those  which  are  superfluous ;  we  disap- 
prove of  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  and,  if  that  demand  were 
replied  to,  we  think  it  would  imply  great  rudeness  in  the  per- 
son demanding. 

We  have  seen  a  person  who^  after  availing  himself  of  his 
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right  of  shuffling  the  cards,  required  the  dealer  to  re-shuffle 
them,  and  for  that  purpose  presented  him  with  the  pack  re- 
versed. The  latter  asked  for  fresh  cards,  and  the  hint  was 
taken,  for  the  other  never  repeated  the  act. 

We  should  be  continually  on  our  guard  against  any  feeline 
of  ill-temper  which  may  lead  us  to  transgress  the  rules  oi 
ffood  breeding.  If  we  are  the  first  to  act  wrong,  we  shall 
bear  all  the  blame. 

Art.  21.— A  cut  is  called  irregular  when  it  is  not  madebj 
the  dealer's  right-hand  adversary. 

The  cut  is  enforced  by  rule ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  law 
to  regulate  its  mode,  and  to  punish  its  omission. 

The  acknowledgment  of  this -power  of  the  law  which  con- 
cerns the  cut,  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  for  frequently 
its  irregularity  does  not  strike  us  until  we  see  the  turn-up 
oard  or  our  own  hand. 

In  case  of  complaints  (which  do  not  so  often  occur,)  it  will 
be  necessary,  even  in  so  insignificant  an  affair,  to  quote  some 
precedent  to  obtain  a  judgment.     (See  Article  133.) 

Art.  12. — ^The  cut  is  not  clean  if  there  be  any  hesitation  or 
awkwardness  in  performing  it.  It  is  not  (4ean  if  one  card  be 
dragged  after  the  rest ;  the  cut  should  be  made  neatly,  and 
the  cards  fairly  lifted  up. 

Art.  23.— -A  cut  must  be  at  least  to  the  depth  of  four  cards, 
the  number  composing  a  trick.  This  is  the  custom  at  all  games. 
Some  limit  must  be  fixed,  and  this  is  as  easily  adopted  as  any 
other  :  besides,  it  could  not  well  be  fixed  lower ;  if  only  one 
eard  were  cut,  it  might  be  suspected  that  it  had  been  seen. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  the  dealer  should  de- 
clare his  right  before  ho  avails  himself  of  it ;  that  is,  if  he 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  deal,  which  must  neces- 
sarily ensue,  if  any  dispute  should  arise,  and  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  bystanders. 

Art.  24.^The  riffht  of  shuffling  the  cards  is  a  guarantee 
which  belongs  equally  to  each  player. 

The  proper  way  to  do  this  is,  to  shuffle  them  over  the  table, 
and  not  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  pack  to  be,  at  one  time,  in 
the  hand. 

Art.  25. — ^If  we  were  to  show  the  turn-up  or  trump  card, 
at  the  moment  of  cutting,  it  might  operate  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  those  who  have  made  bets  during  the  deal.    Some 
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eTcu  go  80  &r  as  to  request  a  delay  in  the  taming  of  the 
card,  which  is  granted  them  by  placing  the  card  aside^  and 
not  allowing  it  to  he  seen  by  any  one. 

If  the  turn-up  card  be  accidentally  seen^  the  deal  holds  good, 
and  must  continue ;  this  may  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning, 
for  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  such  a  thine  can  happen. 

By  the  old  regulations,  when  it  was  permitted  to  show  the 
turn-up  card  in  cutting,  we  have  seen  players  endeavour  to 
discover  it,  and  even  stoop  during  the  deal,  to  catch  sight  of 
it.     This  practice  was  then  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  ' 
bat  is  no  longer  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Art.  26. — As  the  dealer  has  no  right  to  show  the  tam-up 
card  before  it  is  turned,  he  .has  still  less  right  to  look  at  it 
himself.  He  is  then  more  guilty  than  another  in  yielding  to 
a  spirit  of  cavilling ;  he  deserves  a  more  severe  punishment, 
and  we  have  inflicted  it  on  him  by  making  him  lose  his  deaL 

Art.  27. — Bj  accepting  the  cut,  you  have  abdicated  your 
claim,  and  have  no  longer  any  rights  to  exercise ',  fulfil  then 
the  task  which  falls  to  your  lot  as  mechanical  distributor-, 
with  all  its  risks  and  perils ;  if  you  are  inattentive  and  care- 
less in  the  fulfilment  of  your  duty,  you  will  pay  the  penalty 
for  it. 

If  the  cards  be  shuffled  when  the  right  of  doing  so  is  passed 
by,  and  if  they  be  dealt  in  that  state,  the  dealer  is  answerable 
if  I  hold  bad  cards ;  for  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  have  received 
the  cards  which  properly  belong  to  me ;  if  a  new  deal  ensue, 
the  same  blame  will  be  attached  to  the  dealer,  added  to  the 
delay  caused  by  his  want  of  dexterity.  Was  the  card  which 
Tou  have  turned  up  the  one  really  cat  1  There  is  too  much 
interest  attached  to  this  question,  to  allow  a  doubt  to  exist  of 
the  identity  of  the  trump  card. 

Arts.  28,  29,  and  30. — ^These  three  articles  we  shall  con- 
dense into  one. 

Article  28;  it  is  merely  a  precept,  and  affects  the  progress 
of  the  game ;  Article  29,  appears  here  to  establish  the  rishts, 
and  Article  30,  as  the  deciding  judge.  The  matter  of  these 
articles  is  interesting,  and  should  be  regulated  with  exactness. 

In  whatever  manner  the  deal  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to 

Eay  attention  in  dealing,  that  each  player  may  feel  convinced 
e  has  taken  up  the  card  which  properly  belonoi  to  him. 
From  the  moment  the  slightest  doubt  ezistS;  the  law  comes 
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into  operation.  The  question  which  is  addressed  to  the  bj- 
0tanders  (Article  133),  is  as  explicit  as  its  answer ;  it  a^ct« 
the  three  divisions  laid  down  in  the  article,  and  many  other 
oases  which  may  arise  from  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is 
eMentially  necessary  to  lay  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  innovations  which  bad  taste  may  introduce.  We  are  even 
justified  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  delinquent^  if  it  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fault. 

Art.  81. — If  a  card  be  seen,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  party 
dealing,  application  must  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
82 ;  if  a  second  card  be  seen  from  the  same  cause,  the  deal 
is  'lost.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  might  happen  that  the  dealer, 
taking  advantage  of  Article  84,  would  withdraw  as  many 
cards  as  he  thought  proper,  without  making  himself  liable  to 
be  called  upon  for  a  new  deal. 

One  car4  dealt  irregularly,  may  be  either  right  or  wrong. 
As  long  as  the  irregularity  is  confined  to  two  cards,  the  error 
is  easily  rectified ;  but  when  it  extends  to  three,  the  possi- 
bility of  correctness  becomes  doubtful,  and  the  established 
rule  is,  that  the  deal  is  lost. 

It  frequently  happens,  that,  in  consequence  of  some  inter- 
ruption, the  dealer  loses  the  thread  of  his  deal.  The  ruleg 
of  the  game  will  not  allow  him  to  touch  the  different  hands 
in  order  to  correct  his  mistake,  and  the  only  resource  he  hatf 
is  to  judge  by  his  eye,  or  to  continue  the  deal  with  the  chance 
of  finding  himself  right. 

Sometimes  the  turn-up,  or  trump  card,  is  thrown  down 
without  being  turned  up  or  shown ;  this  card  is  of  such  im- 
portance, that  the  punishment  of  making  the  deal  lost  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  in  this  case. 

Art.  82. — ^As  long  as  the  deal  is  in  hand,  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing it,  or  re-shuming  the  cards,  remains  with  the  dealer^ 
in  case  of  any  irregularity  arising  on  the  part  of  the  adverse 
party.  In  fact,  the  latter  have  nothing  to  attend  to  on  the 
table,  and  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  their  interest  that  mis- 
takes should  occur,  which  must  be  to  their  advantage. 

Art.  33. — ^Deals  out  of  turn  frequently  arise  from  the  pack 
for  the  following  deal  being  improperly  placed.  Habit,  which 
becomes  with  us  second  nature,  ends  by  being  the  ruler  of  all 
our  minor  actions ;  we  find  a  pack  of  cards  on  our  left  hand^ 
and  we  naturally  make  use  of  them ;  however,  there  is  as 
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injury  done ;  where  then  ib  the  delinquent  t  He  is  easilj 
pointed  out ;  it  is  he  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  cards 
and  place  them  in  their  proper  position^  and  as  a  jnst  punish- 
ment for  his  unpardonable  negligence,  he  loses  his  deal. 

This  penalty  makes  players  careful^  and  becomes  a  reward 
for  attention  to  the  game ;  for  those  who  fail  in  this  respect 
incor  a  loss  of  their  right,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  38. 

The  point  in  question  is  properly  discussed  at  the  end  of 
the  rubber,  when  the  bets  are  being  settled,  and  before  the 
players  have  begun  to  move  from  the  table. 

During  the  round,  the  question  *'  who  dealt  V  is  not  per- 
mitted, although  parties  may  be  much  interested  in  knowing 
it,  in  order  to  direct  them,  either  with  regard  to  their  lead  or 
their  play.  If  the  cards  be  misplaced,  you  are  thereby  led 
into  error.  Sometimes  necessity  refreshes  the  memory,  and 
the  thing  is  rectified.  Our  rules  have  an  equal  tendency  to 
punish  negligence,  and  to  favour  the  exercise  of  the  memory. 

Art.  34. — ^He  who  is  compelled  to  deal,  and  who  is  pun- 
ished for  the  slightest  irregularity  by  the  loss  of  an  advantage, 
should  be  subjected  to  no  annoyance,  and  guaranteed  from 
all  interference. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  dealer's  partner  to  collect  and  shuffle 
the  cards  for  the  following  deal ;  with  this,  the  law  has  no 
ooneem ;  but  if  he  proceed  further,  and  take  upon  himself  to 
correct  tiie  deal,  it  is  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  that  of 
the  party  with  whom  he  is  jointly  responsible. 

Art.  35.:— In  principle,  it  is  admitted  that  the  dealer  may 
eancel  the  deal^  but  that  this  right  is  not  enjoyed  by  his 
adversaries. 

The  deal  lost  by  one  party  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  other ; 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  the  forfeit  must  be  paid }  it 
is  the  general  custom,  and  established  practice. 

Art.  36. — ^It  is  singular  enough  that  the  plan  of  dealing 
out  an  entire  pack  of  cards  one  by  one,  should  have  been  ever 
adopted.  It  is  sometimes  a  great  fatigue,  and  one  which  has 
been  ilnposed  on  a  class  of  persons  who  would  willingly  dis- 
pense with  it,  as  we  show  by  our  observations  on  the  deal. 
This  plan,  to  say  the  truth,  possesses  no  advantage,  it  even 
exposes  the  card  to  be  seen^  on  account  of  their  being  singly 
separated. 
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The  rule  of  leaving  the  turned-ap  card  before  yon,  is  de- 
termined by  the  application  of  the  law  in  Articles  80  and 
115. 

Art.  87. — "  Cards  seen,  cards  thrown  down."  This  is  a 
proverb,  it  is  a  general  practicci  and,  in  order  to  deprive  it 
of  its  efficacy,  or  to  admit  of  one  single  exception  to  it,  there 
must  be  adduced  at  least  twenty  reasons  to  one. 

According  to  the  old  rule,  should  there  be  in  the  pack  a 
faced  card,  which  from  the  cutting  has  become  the  trump 
card,  the  cut  held  good.  This  rule  was  made  to  save  time, 
and  also  for  this  reason,  that  as  the  trump  card  was  intended 
to  be  seen,  its  original  position  was  immaterial.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  when  a  card  has  been  found  turned  in  the 
pack,  it  is  possible  so  to  manage  the  deal  as  to  make  that  the 
trump  card.  It  was  then  in  the  dealer's  power  to  give  one 
card  more  chance  than  another ;  this  was  unjust.  Let  us, 
therefore,  abolish  this  irregularity,*  and  return  to  the  prin- 
ciple, which  we  believe  we  shall  have  the  credit  of  reinstating^ 
since  custom  has  already  repealed  this  Article  among  players 
who  pride  themselves  on  understanding  the  logical  principles 
of  the  game. 

Art.  88. — ^A  player  has  a  right,  if  he  choose,  to  allow  his 
deal  to  be  taken  from  him ;  but  never,  designedly,  to  take 
that  of  others. 

Art.  89. — As  a  whist-table  is  famished  with  two  packs  of 
cards,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether  their  use  should  be 
regulated  by  caprice  or  by  some  established  rule.  If,  for  in- 
stance, it  should  happen  that,  from  caprice,  each  party  make 
use  of  the  same  pack,  one  will  be  used,  whilst  the  other  will 
remain  untouched.  It  was  more  natural  that  the  packs  should 
be  used  alternately ;  the  rule  intervened,  and  the  change  was 
prohibited. 

When  in  playing  with  the  same  cards,  we  have  lost  several 
games  in  succession,  we  at  length  conceive  a  sort  of  antipathy 
to  them,  and  if  we  were  not  allowed  to  change  them,  we 
should  probably  quit  the  table.  We  are  then  allowed  to  take 
new  cards.  It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  restrict  this  privi- 
lege, as  it  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  destruction  of  a 
single  card. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to  change  ^te  ^ards  even 
oftener  than  is  usually  done.     At  short  whist,  cards' whiok 
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Iiaye  been  played  during  six  rubbers  are  tbrown  aside ;  thifl 
k  an  article  or  regulation  which  I  recommend. 

The  phase,  or  change,  is  severely  prohibited  bj  the  English; 
I  know  not  what  reason  they  have  to  complain  of  it,  nor  what 
harm  it  has  done  them,  ioefore  1814,  the  French  phased ; 
at  present  it  is  not  done ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  custom  is 
discontinued. 

SlOnON  m. — ^IBREOULARITIES  IN  THE  HANDS  AND  THE 

PACKS. 

As  soon  as  the  cards  are  all  dealt  out,  each  player  takes  up 
the  hand  which  belongs  to  him.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
acquisitions,  it  seems  proper  that  our  first  care  should  be  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  what  we  have  obtained  possession  of; 
we  arrange  them  according  to  their  suits,  or,  at  least,  sort 
them  in  the  manner  we  are  accustomed  to ;  the  essential  point 
being  to  impress  them  well  on  the  memory.  We  have  seen 
players  who  hold  their  cards  in  their  hands  just  as  they  have 
taken  them  up  from  the  table,  and,  if  this  mode  lead  them 
not  into  error,  we  consider  it  the  best.  We  have  seen  others 
who  sort  their  suits  so  carelessly  as  to  be  heedless  of  the  notice 
of  others,  or  whether  their  adversaries  may  be  thus  made 
acquainted  with  a  part  of  that  of  which  Uiey  ought  to  be 
^norant.  Another  goes  still  farther ;  with  the  greatest  can- 
dour and  $ang  froidj  he  places  each  colour  by  itself,  either 
invariably  in  the  same  position,  or  in  accoi^dance  with  a  sys* 
tem,  the  key  to  which  is  very  easily  discovered.  Thus  he 
classes  the  cards  according  to  their  sizes  or  value,  he  then 
carefully  turns  the  court  cards,  so  that  the  figures  may  appear 
to  stand  on  their  legs,  as  if  he  feared  that  by  keeping  them 
with  their  heads  downwards,  they  might  be  attacked  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy ;  he  next  proceeds  to  turn  all  the  spades,  the 
hearts,  and  clubs,  as  if  afraid  that  the  points  might  be  broken 
by  being  improperly  placed ;  not  suspecting  that,  during  all 
these  preparations,  his  actions  are  noticed  by  others;  that 
every  other  player  at  table  has,  for  some  time,  finished  arrang- 
ing kis  hand,  and  that  the  round  has  commenced.  At  length, 
the  visionary  begins  by  saying,  with  the  most  unaccountable 
indifference,  ''Gentlemen,  dniw  your  cards.'^  Thus,  from 
being  absorbed  in  a  childish  operation,  in  a  sort  of  mono* 
mania,  he  enters  on  the  business  of  the  game,  not  only  with- 
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oat  the  preliminary  knowledge  bo  necessary -for  snccesSy  lut 
with  the  great  disadvantage  of  havijig^  in  a  manner,  exposed 
his  own  game  to  his  adyersaiies. 

When  it  is  an  adversary  who  acts  in  this  manner,  it  is 
needless  to  avoid  looking  at  him ;  it  is  useless,  from  an  affec- 
tation of  modesty,  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  eyes  averted  frodi 
his  hand ;  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  become  initiated  into  the 
knowledge  of  fiicts.  But  when  it  is  our  partner  who  acts  in 
the  way  above  mentioned,  and  who  thus  acts  in  spite  of  the 
looks  of  those  who  are  well  disposed  to  profit  by  his  impru- 
dence, we  have  more  cause  for  despair. 

After  the  final  arrangement  of  the  cards,  comes  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  Every  one  should  have  a  plan  of  some  sort, 
good  or  bad.  No  one  should  ever  play  a  card  without  some  mo- 
tive for  it.  This  motive  must  proceed  from  a  principle  common 
to  all  players }  the  knowledge  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
our  own  hand,  and  of  suits  of  which  it  is  composed. 

After  these  two  important  and  general  operations  are 
finished,  t.  e,  the  arrangement  of  the  cards,  and  the  plan  of 
playing  them,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  a  player,  so  far 
and  so  well  instructed  in  the  game,  should  not  perceive 
whether  he  have  in  his  hand  more  or  less  than  his  proper 
complement  of  thirteen  cards ;  and  that  he  could  enter  into 
action,  without  having  reviewed  his  forces,  and  acquainted 
himself  with  whom  he  is  to  contend ;  this,  however,  has  hap- 
pened, and  not  nnfrequently.  We  mention  the  fact,  in  order 
that  parties  may  guard  against  so  serious  a  fault. 

Art.  40. — ^This  article  treats  of  irregularities  which  may  be 
noticed  during  the  short  interval  between  the  turning  of  the 
trump  card  and  the  lead ;  it  is  necessary  to  offer  to  the  atten- 
tive player  a  possibility  of  escaping  the  serious  consequences 
of  a  fault  to  which  it  is  probable  he  has  not  been,  in  the  least 
degree,  accessory.  This  interval  begins  for  him  when  he  takes 
up  his  hand,  and  this  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  precipi- 
tately, by  the  hurry  with  which  his  partner  plays  his  card. 

Art.  41. — ^When  once  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest| 
a  sort  of  passion  takes  possession  of  the  combatants.  The 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  aeitation  of  the  struggle  make 
them  forget  all  the  minor  details  of  the  game ;  but  which, 
however,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  player,  since  a 
neglect  of  them  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  all  his  labour 
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mnd  all  his  projeets.  Of  these  details  a  register  shonld  he 
kept  in  his  memory ;  from  the  moment  he  sits  down  to  play, 
he  should  hestow  a  part  of  his  attention  upon  the  peooliar 
circomstanoes  arising  ont  of  the  game  he  is  playing,  and 
which  should  he  considered  apart  from  the  action  and  pro- 
gress of  the  game  itself. 

Art  42.— There  is  here  a  donhle  fault,  and  on  the  same 
side ;  the  punishment  should  therefore  he  exemplary.  The 
law,  which  is  suspicious  and  severe,  will  regard  only  the  in- 
tention and  oonnivanoe ;  nothing  can  destroy  the  spirit  which 
appears  to  form  part  of  its  essence ;  it  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cards  of  the  guilty  party  who  would  have  won 
the  game,  if  one  of  their  hands  had  not  been  found  to  contain 
a  card  which  was  missing  in  those  of  their  adversaries. 

The  application  of  Article  127,  excludes  the  right  of  look- 
ing for  revokes  which  may  have  been  previously  made. 

Arts.  43  and  44. — ^The  moment  a  player  perceives  that  he 
has  not  his  proper  complement  of  cards,  he  should  quietly 
look  around  him,  and  search  wherever  there  is  a  probability 
of  their  being  found.  If  he  succeed,  we  are  aware  that  he 
will  still  be  Hable  to  the  danger  of  havins  made  a  revoke,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  absence  from  his  hand  of  the  cards  which 
he  has  recovered,  but  revokes  themselves  often  escape  obser- 
vation, particularly  if  nothing  is  said  or  done  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

But  if  the  player  do  not  succeed  in  finding  'the  missing 
cards,  if  there  be  no  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  which 
arises  on  calling  for  the  assistance  of  the  bystanders,  still  it 
would  be  far  more  desirable  to  decide  the  point  at  once,  than 
to  suffer  the  miachief  to  be  increased  by  delay,  and  to  incur 
a  severe  punishment,  in  that  penalty  which  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  several  revokes. 

In  the  case  of  Article  44,  any  one  not  engaged  in  the 
game,  may  take  upon  himself  to  examine  the  other  pack^ 
which  stands  close  to  the  tricks,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  pro* 
cure  the  missing  card  from  any  pack  whatsoever. 

Art.  45. — It  may  be  easily  ascertained  whether  the  missing 
cards  are  in  the  tricks  which  have  been  turned,  by  counting 
the  tricks  without  turning  the  cards,  and  if  five  cards  instead 
9i  four  be  found  in  one  of  the  tricks,  there  arises  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  party  who  finds  his  hand  short  of  ona 
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eard,  has  played  two  oards  to  a  triek.  To  rectify  this  fault 
in  the  spirit  of  Article  127,  is  rather  diftonlt ;  it  woald  be 
necessary  to  tnm  all  the  tricks,  which  is  expressly  fcn^bidden 
by  the  rules ;  it  would  involve  an  endless  discussion  on  which 
card  should  be  played,  and  which  should  be  taken  back ;  it 
would  be  even  necessary  to  recommence  the  deal ;  by  which 
proceedings,  the  memory,  as  well  as  the  tricks,  would  be  dis- 
turbed. And  after  all  this  labour,  we  might  not  escape  one 
or  perhaps  several  revokes,  as  authorized  by  Article  131.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  explicitly  provide  for  the  case, 
it  would  then  be  possible  for  a  lutd  hand  to  make  that  deal 
good,  which  would  be  otherwise  lost. 

Art.  46. — ^What  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  him  who 
has  his  hands  full  of  cards,  when  the  hand  of  the  three  other 
players  are  exhausted  ?  Can  he  have  forgotten  to  play  to 
some  of  the  tricks  ?  or  has  he  taken  up  the  tricks  or  the 
neighbouring  pack  to  mix  them  with  his  own  hand  ?  If  he 
has  not  played  to  the  trick,  it  is  a  bona  fide  revoke ;  if  he 
has  mixed  the  cards,  he  loses  his  turn  to  deal.  When  any 
one  has  involved  himself  in  such  a  dilemma,  he  may  congn^ 
tulate  himself  at  escaping  from  it  at  the  price  of  a  revoke. 

In  a  case  of  importance,  the  adversaries  may  have  recourse 
to  Articles  127  and  181 :  the  rights  acquired  by  the  first  of 
these  Articles  are  often  of  greater  value  than  the  aoquiaitioii 
of  three  points ;  when,  for  instance,  a  strong  hand  would  have 
put  you  three  to  nine  by  the  application  of  a  revoke,  whilst 
It  leaves  you  nothing  to  nothing,  by  causing  a  new  deal, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  possible  acquisition  of 
the  deaL  Article  181  interposes  its  assistance,  and  ratifiet 
Article  127  in  a  case  of  great  importance,  or  of  a  slam,  which 
a  revoke  would  have  prevented. 

Among  practised  players,  the  faults  alluded  to  in  Articles 
45  and  46  should  but  very  rarely  occur.  No  rule  has  hith- 
erto been  laid  down  to  meet  these  exicencies.  The  loss  of 
the  game  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  punishment  for  them.  To 
remedy  this  want,  we  have  neglected  no  means  in  our  power 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

A  case  of  a  very  singular  nature,  relating  to  Article  46, 
was  once  referred  to  our  arbitration.  One  party  held  the  aoe 
of  trumps ;  and  the  others,  notwithstanding,  wijahed  to  mak» 
aslaBi. 
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It  must  be  understood  that,  in  a  trick  containing  five  cards, 
in  which  the  aoe  had  become  accidentally  mixed,  those  who 
demanded  the  rectification  of  the  error,  thonsht  they  had  a 
right  to  choo^  which  of  the  five  cards  i^ould  he  returned  to 
the  hand,  in  order  to  make  up  the  complement. 

Art.  47. — ^These  reyokes  are  privileged,  and  are  marked  im- 
mediately. As  to  the  time  when  they  are  made,  their  valne, 
and  the  manner  of  benefiting  by  them,  we  refer  onr  readers  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  VIII.  Whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  cards  which  has  occasioned  the  confusion,  the  penalty  is  not 
increased  or  doubled  in  proportion,  but  remains  the  same. 

Arts.  48  and  49. — ^If  a  pack  of  cards  be  faulty,  from  con- 
taining more  or  less  than  52  cards  (which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence,) he  who  deals  first  will  scarcely  fail  to  detect  it,  unless 
fearing  that  he  has  committed  a  mistake  and  will  lose  his 
deal,  he  distributes  the  last  cards  at  hazard.  In  all  cases,  as 
there  will  be  too  many  or  too  few  cards,  it  is  probable  that 
the  correction  will  immediately  take  place. 

The  pack  may  also  be  faulty,  when^it  contains  a  duplicate 
card.  This  error  is  not  so  easily  detected  as  the  other,  and 
may  long  remain  undiscovered.  .  In  fact,  if  the  duplicates  are 
of  trifling  importance,  they  will,  on  the  one  hand,  escape 
those  who  count  the  cards  of  a  suit,  and  on  the  other,  those 
who  will  not  see  them  together.  Suppose  a  pack  contains 
two  fours  of  spades,  instead  of  a  four  and  a  five ;  this  is  un- 
importadt,  and  might  remain  long  undetected.  At  length 
ttiey  are  played  together,  and  immediately  perceived ;  yeS; 
and  ten  to  one  that  it  has  not  been  the  best  player  who  has 
first  made  the  discovery.  This  affairiias  been  often  made  a 
subject  for  a  joke,  and  perhaps  a  bystander  would  be  wrong 
to  interfere  in  such  a  case.  We  have  seen  it  carried  to  great 
lengths ;  the  players  certainly  were  very  unskilful,  but  it  was 
strange  that  out  of  four  players,  not  one  should  have  dis- 
covered the  defect.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  and  would  have 
continued  much  longer,  but  for  the  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  lookers-on.  For  two  hours  the  party  had  been  playing 
with  two  packs,  one  of  which  had  no  aces,  and  the  other  no 
kings.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  discussions. at  every  round 
on  the  odd  trick  and  the  honours ;  at  every  moment  they  ap- 
peared on  the  point  of  discovering  the  deficiency,  and  then 
Main  their  attention  was  diverted  into  another  channeL 
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These  preoedenta  hold  good ;  the  rule  is  ancient,  and  nni- 
Yeraally  applied.  If  we  refdm  to  acknowledge  it,  we  most 
go  back  to  the  Flood.  The  game  is  finished.  (See  Article 
130.)  It  is  the  same  for  eyeij  round^  except  vhen  specially 
provided  for  otherwise. 

SEOTION  rV. — ^THS  STAKES  AND  THE  SCORE. 

Before  mentioning  the  faults  committed  ander  this  head,  or 
entering  on  the  penalties  which  they  involve,  it  will  be  proper 
here  to  detail  the  general  systen^  of  the  game,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  means  we  employ,  and  the  object  we  wish 
to  attain.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  technical  terms ;  a 
Kubber,  a  Game,  a  Trick,  a  Slam,  and  the  Honours ;  also, 
how  these  are  acquired :  and  when  acquired,  how  they  are  to 
be  made  use  of.  All  this  will  be  treated  of  in  Sections  4 
and  5. 

With  regard  to  all  these  objects,  a  system  and  an  authority 
which  shall  be  universally  acknowledged  is  requisite  for  the 
general  interest,  so  that  no  change  of  place  or  country  may 
involve  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  apprenticeship  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  game.  These  points  will  be  therefore  found 
laid  down  in  a  law,  and  by  a  system  which  should  become 
universal  and  obligatory. 

There  are  some  places  where  the  rubber  pays  only  two 
points ;  others  where  the  game  counts  only  two  points ;  others 
where  the  slam  is  reckoned  as  the  half  of  a  ftdl  rubber,  and 
counts  for  the  game ;  others  again,  where  the  penalties  are 
not  fixed,  and  where  the  /customs  of  the  game  appear  to  be 
regulated  only  by  that  spirit  of  contradiction  and  caprice 
which  is  so  common,  and  so  much  to  be  regretted. 

At  length,  sound  principles,  receiving  the  sanction  of  good 
society,  gradually  prevail,  and  obtain  ascendancy  as  soon  as 
they  become  thoroughly  explained  and  understood. 

This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  point  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived;  general  opinion  is  directed  towards  a  system  to 
which  it  unanimously  appeals,  and  which,  when  found,  it 
proclaims  aloud,  and  acknowledges  aa  genuine  and  undoubted 
authority.  , 

Art.  50. — ^An  English  dictionary  has  defined  a  Rubber  to 
be  ''  a  game,  revenge,  and  the  whole."  To  say  the  least  of 
it,  this  is  a  truly  singular  definition;  i^  is  inoomprehensibli 
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to  QB,  and  we  sbonld  even  say  that  it  is  the  definition  of  a 
person  who  has  never  made  one  at  a  whist  table.  This, 
however,  does  not  astonish  ns;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  what 
we  witness  evaiy  day,  and  in  every  species  of  business.  It  is 
a  great  chance  that  a  work  is  confided  to  one  specially  devoted 
to  it.  This  reminds  us  that  in  the  edition  of  1788,  of  the 
dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  the  definition  of  the  word 
**  beefsteak/'  is  laid  down  as  a  <'  mutton  chop  broiled  on  a 
gridiron." 

The  rubber  is  the  winning  of  two  games  out  of  three ;  every 
nation  in  which  the  game  is  played  understands  the  term  in 
this  sense.  When  one  game  has  been  won  on  each  side,  a 
third  IS  required  to  decide  the  rubber ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
tiie  two  games  have  been  won  by  the  same  side,  the  rubber  is 
finished,  and  ^  fresh  one  is  commenced. 

This  then  is  what  is  expressed  by  the  word  Rubber.  Ne- 
▼ertheless,  it  would  seem  to  imply  something  more,  other- 
wise  we  should  not  have  introduced  the  word  into  our 
language,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  admission  of  synonymous 
terms,  and  which  requires  a  rigorous  reform  in  many  of  those 
words  which  it  has  admitted.  A  rubber  means  two  out  of 
three  consecutive  games. 

Art.  51.— Strictly  speaking,  a  fish  midit  have  been  fixed 
as  the  value  of  each  point ;  games  might  then  have  been 
gained  against  the  point  of  nine,  which  would  have  counted 
only  one  point,  and  other  (lurches)  which  would  have  been 
worth  ten  points.  It  would  be  necessary  to  raise  considerably 
the  value  of  the  rubber,  to  prevent  the  winning  party  finding 
themselves,  notwithstanding,  losers ;  the  result  of  this  would 
be,  a  great  difference  in  the  gain  or  loss  of  different  rubbers ; 
it  would  be  necessary  to  win  twelve  or  fifteen  rubbers  to  com« 
pensate  for  one  which  had  been  lost ;  we  should  no  longer 
know  for  what  we  wore  playing,  nor  to  what  loss  we  were 
exposed ;  and  when  any  one  was  heard  to  say,  ''  I  have  lost 
or  won  four  rubbers,''  it  would  not  be  known  whether  he  had 
lost  or  won  8  points,  or  120. 

The  present  arrangement  was  admirably  conceived;  it 
creates  no  alarm  in  the  minds  of  amateurs  by  the  prospect  of 
aggravated  extravagance,  at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  them 
room  to  hope  fM*  alternatives  of  sufficient  variety  to  prevent 
monotony;  it  appears  that  it  has  been  admitted,  with  a  de» 
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fiign  of  prerenting  heayy  losses.  One  fault  which  has  been 
fouad  with  it,  is  in  our  opinion  a  positive  reoommendation  ^ 
that  is,  that  in  certain  cases,  the  winning  of  one^  same  maj 
increase  the  loss  of  points,.  We  see  no&ing  to  object  to  ia 
the  fact,  that  while  me  interest  is  kept  up,  and  the  rubber  is 
not  finished,  the  chances  should  multiply  and  increase  in  £n- 
Tour  of  a  sudden  change  of  fortune. 

The  word  lurch  is  a  term  used  in  backgammon ;  in  passing 
into  other  games,  its  signification  is  a  little  changed ;  it  ia. 
used,  when  the  losing  partners  have  not  made  one  point,  t.  e. 
when  thej  have  lost  everything  that  can  be  lost. 

Art.  52. — ^A  trick  at  whist  consists  of  four  cards  played 
consecutively. 

We  count  as  tricks,  those  levies  which  are  won  after  nx 
have  already  been  made.  Each  trick  then  counts  one  point ; 
thus  he  who  has  taken  up  nine  levies,  counts  three  tricks,  or 
three  points.  The  word  kveeln  this  case  used  is  only  as  a 
periphrasis,  and  we  may  say :  we  are  three  by  tricks,  as  we 
say  two  by  honours,  which  in  fact  signifies,  that  we  have 
gained  that  number  of  points  by  tricks,  or  by  honours. 

The  wordi^  duty"  (devoir,)  applied  to  the  complement  of 
tricks  necessary  to  be  made  before  we  can  gain -the  odd  trick, 
is  a  happy  expression;  the  application  carries  with  it  the 
precept  it  implies,  that  we  have  something  to  reproach  our- 
selves with  when  we  have  not  attained  that  point,  and  that 
our  efforts  must  be  redoubled  to  prevent  our  being  deprived 
of  it. 

Art.  53. — ^The  Slam  is  considered  of  the  same  value  as  a 
full  rubber,  on  condition  that  tt  shall  not  count  in  the  game. 
This  custom  we  have  adopted,  at  the  same  that  we  are  per* 
fectly  aware  of  the  varieties  introduced  at  different  places. 

As  long  as  Whbt  had  no  written  laws,  every  one  regulated 
the  game  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  caprice.  In 
some  places  they  count  five  honours,  others,  twelve  tricks  are 
reckoned  a  slam;  in  a  third,  in  UAmhogvs  for  instance,  no 
traces  of  the  original  game  can  be  recognized ;  and  it  would 
be  a  thankless  and  dangerous  task  to  attempt  to  enumerate  and 
follow  the  various  deviations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected* 
It  is  high  time  that  this  sublime  game  should  have  a  fixed 
and  invariable  form,  jind  we  repeat  our  exhortations  to  its 
nomerons  and  intelligent  amateurs,  to  rally  round  our  laws^ 
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•nd  not  to  suffer  the  slightest  deviation  from  them  to  be  fti- 
tempted. 

Art.  54.— Every  honour  counts  one  point ;  this  is  %  gene*' 
rallj  admitted  practice.  If  we  hold  four  honours,  by  a  simple 
inference^  we  consequently  mark  four  points.  When  we  hold 
three  honours/ two  points  only  are  marked ;  here  instead  of 
one  deduction,  two  are  necessary ;  we  may  be  supposed  to 
oalealate  thus :  ^'  from  three'  honours  which  I  hold,  I  must 
sabstraet  one  which  is  held  by  my  adversaries,  and  I  mark 
only  two." 

Art.  55. — The  discord  of  principles  between  chance  and 
skill  is  not  at  an  end ;  law,  occupied  by  other  subjects,  re- 
turns at  •  intervals  to  lend  assistance  to  one  and  the  other 
alternately.  Article  55  pronounces  the  opinion  openly  in 
fiKvour  of  skill — ^it  declares  that  the  properties  of  the  latter 
give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  its  enemy.  This  is  the  least 
that  can  be  expected  when  there  is  a  question  of  making  the 
trick,  which  is  the  result  of  reflection,  and  which,  though  it 
may  sometimes  yield  to  the  breath  of  fortune,  is  tdways  pre- 
pared to  take  every  advantage,  and  will  not  fail  to  recover  its 
aaperiority  if  the  struggle  be  continued. 

Moreover,  the  same  Article  55,  probably  with  a  view  to 
favour  the  contest,  and  that  an  adversary  may  not  be  imme- 
diately driven  to  despair,  admits  two  restrictions ;  by  the  <^11 
it  abridges  the  privilege  of  the  trick,  and  by  Article  6S  it 
limits  to  finessing.  v 

Art.  56. — ^This  is  the  established  rule  of  the  game ;  it  pre- 
Tents  remark,  and  sileilces  bad.  temper. 

Art.  57. — ^The  inconvenience  attending  any  difference  be- 
tween two  scores  of  partners,  is  a  strong  argument  against  the 
practice,  and  in  favour  of  one  score  only.  We  are,  however, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  lay  this  down  as  an  arbitrary  law. 

With  respect  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  scores,  a  ques- 
tion arises  which  it  is  necessary  to  solve. 

<<  If  during  a  round,  the  two  scores  should  become  confused, 
are  the  points  lost?" 

If  one  score  alone  has  been  strictly  marked,  and  a  second 
be  afterwards  set  up  and  not  regularly  kept,  any  concession 
of  the  former  to  the  latter,  must  be  a  matter  of  voluntary 
compliance ;  but  when  two  scores,  made  according  to  rule^ 
and  progressing  together,  are  found  to  disagree,  justice  must 
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be  done.  Should  one  player  wish  to  establish  that  three 
points  hare  been  eained,  although  his  partner  has  marked 
only  two,  the  rule  is  positive  on  the  subject,  two  points  alone^ 
can  be  marked,  and  those  must  be  scored  immediately,  or 
otherwise  the  penalty  may  be  doubled,  if  it  be  put  off  until 
the  termination  of  the  game ;  as  the  point  becomes  the  odds, 
if  the  point  should  stand  at  eight  to  nine. 

Art  68. — ^Points,  from  whatever  source  they  may  arise, 
should  strictly  be  considered  as  lost,  unless  marked  at  the 
moment  they  are  made.  There  is  the  following  weighty  rea- 
spn  in  support  of  this  rule ;  that  the  players  combine  their 
efforts,  and  regulate  their  play  according  to  the  points  which' 
they  see  marked.  In  fact,  different  combinations  are  favour- 
able to  different  modes  of  play,  which  may  very  materially 
prejudice  a  person  unacquainted  with  his  adversary's  play. 
The  fault  will  then  operate  in  favour  of  the  party  forgetting 
to  mark  his  game,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  adversaiy, 
which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  principle  we  wish  to  establish. 
However,  by  delaying  until  the  turning  of  the  second  trick, 
that  fatal  moment  when  points  neglected,  to  be  marked,  are 
lost ;  and  by  allowing  forgetfulness  or  distraction,  a  respite 
which  reason  does  not  strictly  command,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  conform  to  the  old  law,  and  the  customs  to  which  it 
has  given  birth.  This  law  has  determined  that  honours  are 
lost,  unless  declared  before  the  next  lead ;  but  in  the  event 
of  their  being  declared,  it  specifies  no  period  at  which  it  shall 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  mark  them.  That  period  cannot  pre- 
cede the  lead,  for  that  is  close  on  the  turning  of  the  trump 
card.  By  extending  the  marking  of  every  sort  of  point  to 
the  end  of  the  second  trick,  we  have  chosen  that  which  we 
consider  the  fairest  course,  and  which  seems  to  meet  every 
exigency  of  the  case. 

Art.  59. — Here  the  case  is  quite  different ;  there  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  harmless  omission,  this  is  an  encroach- 
ment which  must  be  vigorously  repressed.  We  call  it  an 
encroachment,  for  truly  it  does  not  deserve  a  more  severe 
appellation,  to  judge  by  the  thousand  times  that  we  have 
witnessed  its  oocurrence.  Nevertheless,  however  innocent  it 
may  really  be,  we  must  not  allow  the  forgetful  or  ignorant  to  ^ 
retain  possessiim  of  what  they  have  improperly  acquired. 
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SEOnON  V. — THE  HONOURS. 

In  its  original  state,  Whist  was  a  four-handed  game,  in 
which,  in  admitting  onlj  the  hierarchy  of  the  cards  in  their 
order  and  class,  two  players  were  matched  against  two 
others  to  decide  which  party  should  gain  the  greater  number 
of  tricks. 

In  this  simple  state  the  game  existed  for  a  long  period,  the 
farourite  pastime  of  the  oooling  portico  and  the  magnificent 
saloon ;  there  appeared  no  intention  or  opportunity  of  adding 
to  it  any  embellishment  worthy  of  its  fame.  It  was  not  till 
it  had  passed  its  infancy,  and  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
manhood,  that  it  was  invested  with,  the  additional  charm  of 
th^  trump,  and  received  successively  those  other  attractive 
accessories,  the  honours,  the  call,  &o.,  &c. 

The  trump  is  an  ancient  invention ;  and  is  found  in  most 
games  played  with  cards.  Sometimes  a  whole  suit  is  invested 
with  its  power,  sometimes  its  authority  is  restricted  tO'  one 
single  card,  which  then  appears  as  a  type  of  civil  power,  and 
like  a  m^istrate  entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  public 
order.  The  term  '^  honour"  is  applied  to  the  game  of  Whist 
only,  and  although  of  such  ancient  date,  it  would  appear  as 
belonging  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  improvement.  It  is 
so  weU  chosen,  and  so  happy  an  expression,  that  it  has  been 
admitted  or  adopted  in  all  countries.  The  terms,  '^the 
ealT'  and  'Hhe  well"  (point  of  nine)  are  simple,  but  fall  of 
meaning.  If  the  latter  in  some  laiiguaces  is  considered  a 
homely  expression,  we  must  at  any  rate  fdlow  it  the  merit  of 
being  most  expressive  of  a  place  ^om  which  there  is  but  one 
outlet.  ' 

Art.  60  and  61. — It  may  appear  a  hard  case,  that  a  player 
who  holds  the  honours  and  marks  them,  should  still  be  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  this  advantage,  because  he  has  not  announced 
them.  He  might  object,  that  his  marking  them  is  a  stronger 
proof  that  he  holds  them  in  his  hand,  than  if  he  had  merely 
announced  them. — ^No,  the  law  is  explicit,  and  the  rule  has 
been  infringed.  ''  Your  law,"  rejoins  he,  ''  is  not  common 
sense;  it  is  full  of  contradiction  and  absurdity:  the  rules 
impose  silence  on  the  players,  and  yet  require  them  to  an- 
nounce facts;"  To  ilus  we  reply,  that  our  law  is  perfectly 
Muitable.  If  honoois  be  marked  which  axe  not  h^ld.  tho 
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OQstoin  of  tlie  ffame  does  not  allow  the  adTersaries^  eren  if 
thej  perceive  it,  any  opportunity  of  retaliating;  they  can 
only  oblige  the  party  in  fault  to  take  them  off  their  score ; 
thus  no  equilibrium  is  established  with  the  case  in  which  they 
are  not  seen.  The  law,  thus  forced  to  yield  to  custom,  has 
employed  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  Commis- 
sion of  injustice ;  it  has  declared  that  honours  shall  be  audibly 
announced,  and  publicly  marked ;  ft  has  prevented  all  clan- 
destine and  underhand  dealing ;  and,  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  unjust  possession,  it  has  subjected  the  privilege  to  the 
prescribed  formalities  of  the  game 

Art.  62. — This  is  a  general  practice ;  and  however  unrea- 
sonable it  may  appear,  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  to  have  but  one  period  fixed  for  deciding 
the  points ;  for  instance,  "  when  the  trump-card  is  once  seen, 
whatever  points  have  not  been  marked,  are  forfeited:''  or, 
when  the  second  trick  is  taken  up,  &o. 

This  latter  rule  is  an  introduction  of  our  own,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  hereafter ;  though  of  so  short  a 
duration,  its  functions  are  of  considerable  importance.  When 
no  received  custom,  or  habitual  practice,  is  formally  acknow- 
ledged, the  authority  of  the  law  is  paramount :  but  when  an 
unjust  decision  results  from  universally-received  opinions,  it 
then  becomes  our  duty  to  labour  hard  to  correct  them,  and 
thus  promote  the  advancement  of  the  game.  For  want  of 
courage  to  declare,  that  parties  marking  honours  improperly 
shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  retaliation,  we  have  been 
drawn  into  several  articles,  which-  must  be  well  studied  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion. 

Art  63.— ;•<'  The  well"  (the  p6int  of  nine)  is  a  fashioBable 
embellishment,  which  belones  to  the  decorations  of  which  we 
spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  sectibn.  An  intellectual 
embellishment,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the- 
assistAnoe  which  it  renders  to  good  players ;  since  it  offers 
them  a  port  of  refuge  against  all  the  storms  of  fortune,  with 
a  means  of  self-defence  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  some 
players,  or  of  the  weakness  of  others.  A  rational  embellish- 
ment, in  regard  to  *the  distinction  between  even  and  odd, 
this  being  the  only  point  at  which  the  honours  are  compelled 
to  stop  short  in  their  career.  An  original  embellishment,  in 
which  point  of  view  it  has  become  isAerent  to  the  game  of 
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Whitft,  which  it  accompanies  thitmgh  all  its  deviAtions.  Ai 
8horl  Whist  its  power  has  not  been  curtailed ;  it  has  there 
even  inereased ;  it  there  comes  into  action  ten  times'  in  an 
honr  instead  of  once,  and  there  acquires  a  different  degree 
of  importance;  for  bj  a  skilful  defence  of  the  single  pointy 
it  gives  the  possibility  of  winning  the  game  with  a  moderate 
hand  in  the  following  round. 

Art.  64. — ^The  role  of  the  game  says,  that  honours  are 
eonnted  only  at  the  end  of  a  round  or  deal }  but  in  this  case 
the  party  at  the  point  of  eight,  holding  three  honours,  mark 
them,  and  win  the  game  without  playing.  This  is  an  ezcep- 
tion,  and  is  another  embellishment.  It  would  appear  strange 
that  the  game  of  Whist  does  not  so  strondy  insist  upon  the 
applioatioii  of  this  rule,  as  it  does  upon  uiat  of  the  former, 
llus  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  that  extraordinary  perver- 
sion of  tiie  mind  which  attaches  itself  more  dosdiy  to  its  own 
caprices,  than  to  its  rational  desires. 

The  call  is  not  known  at  Short  Whist.  Some  pretend  thai 
the  scope  of  the  game  is  so  confined,  that  there  is  no  room 
lor  its  introduction ;  others  see  in  this  arrangement  an  effort 
of  reason  and  sagacity ;  of  reason,  as  far  as  it  is  a  proof  of 
virtue  to  relinquish  our  inventions  when  no  longer  necessary  } 
of  sagacity,  inasmuch  as  the  call,  whidh  holds  the  balance 
between  the  odds  and  ^  the  welV  become  superfluous  and 
useless  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  b  as  it  were  filled  up 
by  the  making  of  five  points,  which  deprives  it  of  all  its 
resources  of  power  and  extent. 

Art.  65.-*6y  an  extension  of  the  advantage  granted  by 
Article  64,  the  holder  of  two  honours  is  authorized  to  ea^l ; 
if  his  partner  answer  to  the  call,  the  object  is  obtained,  and 
the  same  won.  But  if  his  partner  cannot  answer,  a  great 
dUlsadTantage  has  arisen  to  the  party  callinff,  because  it  has 
discovered  to  his  adyersaries  the  state  of  his  hand.  This 
eircnmstance,  and  that  of  the  slam,  are  the  only  reasons 
vrhieh  would  prevent  a  player  from  calling;  he  fears  that  his 
hand,  which  is  already  weak,  may  be  stiS  further  weakened 
by  a  disclosure  of  two  cards.  Without  rejecting  this  view  of 
the  case,  we  think  this  occasion  yery  rarely  occurs ;  and  we 
add  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  but  by  a  first-rate  player* 
We  have  witnessed  a  game  lost  by  three  or  four  fticks  which 
ink;fat  have  been  gained  by  the  cadi,  a&d  even  if  the  nme  be 
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not  lost  by  this  means,  it  inyolves  a  loss  of  points,  because  il 
favours  the  adyersaries  winning  a  double  or  a  treble. 

The  term  ''  call/'  (perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  disappear  in  Long  Whist)  is  used  to  signify  the  an- 
nouncement in  an  audible  voice  that  we  hold  two  honours.  It 
is  the  only  positive  indication  permitted,  for  all  other  demands 
or  intimations  arc  expressly  forbidden,  since  they  are  liable 
to  different  interpretations,  and  may  materially  affect  the 
interests  of  the  adverse  party. 

Art.  66.— The  rule  of  the  call,  which  at  a  specified. time 
grants  an  enjoyment  by  anticipation,  evinces  at  the  same  time 
preat  jealousy  of  all  encroachments ;  it  seems  to  fear  that  its 
mvention  would  not  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  if  permitted 
to  be  attached  to  any  thing  else  which  might  be  confounded 
with  it. 

The  fixing  a  time  after  which  the  call  is  not  allowed,  was 
a  matter  of  necessity ;  it  might  indeed  be  deferred,  but  that 
would  increase  the  advantages  of  the  party  who  ought  to  call, 
and  the  law  has  not  permitted  it;  delay  would  also  have 
eaused  confusion  by  raising  an  uncertainty.  In  fact,  if  too 
great  a  latitude  were  permitted,  if  the  call  were  allowed  after 
playing,  it  would  follow  that  each  party  being  at  the  point 
of  eight,  he  who  held  two  honours  would  defer  calling  as  long 
as  possible,  with  the  view  of  allowing  his  adversary  to  call, 
should  he  by  chance  also  hold  two  honours.  Procrastinating 
and  temporizing  modes  of  attack  are  the  very  antipodes  of 
Whist,  and  would  produce  frequent  dilemmas  similar  to  the 
one  above  mentioned. 

Galling  at  any  other  point  of  the  game  except  at  eight,  is 
so  flagrant  a  breach  of  all  rule,  that  necessity  becomes  the 
eommon  law  of  the  case. 

The  two  cases  pointed  out  in  the  Article,  have  not  appeared 
to  us  of  extreme  importance,  and  we  have  refrained  from  th% 
application  of  Article  127. 

If  a  player  announce  two  cards  in  his  hand,  it  amounts  to 
an  exposition  of  them,  and  they  must  therefore  be  turned  up  on 
the  table ,  the  loss  of  their  value  is  to  be  added  to  the  account 
of  their  importanoe,  and  to  the  intention  which  has  caused 
the  &nlt 

To  call  after  having  played,  is  a  fanlt  of  slighter  importaiiee 
and  ou^t  not  to  be  often  punished.    Nevei^eless,  the  iMn 
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sre  here  tranagpessed,  tiibagli  the  punishment  should  not  he 
too  severe.  The  role  would  have  no  limits^  if  separate  articles 
were  required  for  every  ease. 

Art.  67.— A  player  holding  only  one  honour  might  eall, 
and  his  partner  might  answer  with  one  or  two ;  2nd.  he  miffht 
eall  through  mistaong  the  colour  of  the  trump  card ;  and  sm 
partner^  ^m  the  same  error,  might  answer  the  call.  We  do 
not  enter  into  all  the  varieties  or  this  fault  ^  the  errors  are 
similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  results  the  same. 
Article  127  provides  for  all  cases,  the  more  particularly  as  it 
must  have  heen  remarked,  that  we  are  not  scrupulous  in 
the  application  of  penalties  incurred  by  all  &ults  of  what- 
soever nature. 

The  right  of  demanding  a  new  deal,  conferred  by  Article 
127,  is  only  optional;  if  a  party  will  not  avail  themselves  of. 
the  privilege,  the  deal  must  be  taken  up  and  played.  It  ia 
difficult  to  apply  to  the  rule  for  the  mode  of  rectificataott. 
There  are  a  thousand  different  ones  if  we  could  detail  them. 
In  these  cases,  we  must  refer  to  Article  138,  and  the  equit- 
able application  of  its  principle. 

Art.  68. — ^We  have  frequently  been  an  eye-witness  to  this 
Ihult,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  proceed  from  mia- 
taking  the  suit  of  the  trump-card.  Independently  of  the 
ease  before  quoted,  where  the  game  was  lost  through  neglf- 
genoe,  it  would  cause  a  serious  prejudice  during  the  playing 
of  the  round,  if  it  were  not  severely  punished.  At  the  point 
«f  eight,  the  adversaries  would  not  call ;  and  at  every  other 
point  they  would  play  badly,  from  mistaking  the  situation  of 
the  strong  cards. 

The  error  would  not  be  discovered  till  the  middle  or  the 
end  of  the  deal;  then,  with  every  motive  for  applying  it,  the 
powers  of  Article  127  for  a  new  deal,  would  be  rarely  found 
satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  those  persons  who  would  wilfully 
lead  others  into  error,  though  their  intentions  be  not  alwavs 
crowned  with  success,  and  their  intended  victims  escape  the 
.tnares  laid  for  them,  should  indemnify  those  whom  they  would 
have  led  astray,  and  should  suffer  a  punishment  in  proportion 
to  their  &ult.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon  a  pe- 
nalty proportioned  to  this  exigency.  This  is  the  excuse  we 
ofler  those  who  would  find  fault  with  the  innovation  intro* 
duced  bv  our  article ;  we  beg  then  to  remark,-* 
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nnt^  liat  the  kw  b  panunouBi  in  oaaes  wlii<di  are  aot 
wtiiely  ruled  b  j  euBtoin. 

Secondly,  that  we  are  not  opposed  io  natoral  tendeneiefly 
iteee^  in  playing  whiat  in  whieh  ten  points  made  the  game, 
likose  who  marked  six  and  held  two  or  three  honoursy  were 
isntided  to  the  eall ;  and» 

Lastly^  thai  we  fityonr  the  spirit  of  the  game  which  is  pro- 
digal ei  ohaaees  in  the  colour  of  the  tnunp^  and  which.seema 
iaezhaaatihle  in  combination. 

Hftriag  made  this  defence  of  onr  principles^  we  have  no 
fear  of  explaining  onr  int^ded  innovation  to  its  fullest  ex-* 
jbeni.  We  are  of  Qpinion  that  honours  should  count  at  all 
points  of  the  game,  even  when  the  party  holding  them  mark 
none;  that  to  win  the  game  they  should  take  precedence  of 
tricks  made  by  the  adverse  party ;  and  that  in  ul  other  cases, 
they  sh(mld  be  admitted  as  mitigating  the  loss  of  the  van* 
quiahed. 

On  the  other  hand»  as  we  think  our  conduct  perfectly  jm»« 
jdfiedy  we  shall  not  make  a  bad  use  of  our  triumph,  and  bj 
way  of  consolation  to  the  loser,  we  mayliint  that  the  first  or 
ihn  above-mentioned  cases  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  thai 
.the  circumstancea  which  make  it  appear  so  alarming,  are  still 
Jess  frequent!  and  there  is  no  great  reason  to  fear  for  thai 
.which  can  happen  but  by.  mere  chance,  and  which  may  bei 
considered  as  an  almost  impossible  coincidence. 

Art  69. — ^The  understanding  between  partners  forma  the 
.veiy  q>irit  of  the  game,  and  the  basis  of  all  improvement; 
the  law  protects  and  encourages  them,  provided  their  conduct 
be  legal  and  impartial.  The  telegraph  is  at  their  disposal--* 
lei  them  work  it,  and  draw  from  it  every  possible  advantage ; 
but  let  the  signals  be  open  and  apparent,  and  .the  key  to  it 
always  on  the  table,  within  reach  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
use  of  it  in  all  its  bearings.  This  same  law  abhors  every- 
ihuig  approaching  to  clandestine  dealing,  and  provides  against 
forgetfmness ;  for,  on  the  slightest  apparent  symptoms  of 
distraction,  it  fails  not  to  awaken  our  attention  and  strengthen 
the  memory ;  and  it  reminds  us  that,  at  no  great  distance, 
there  is  an  abyas  into  which,  our  negligence  may  plunge  us 
iieadlong. 

Art.  70.-^The  appearance  of  the  tnrik-up  card  is  the  signal 
for  action,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  conversation.    The  game  ii 
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again  put  in  motion ;  all  distraction  disappears,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  players  is  redoubled. 

The  roles  applied  to  the  deal  before  the  tmmp-oard  is 
turned,  differ  from  those  which  affect  die  round  when  once 
begun.  Cards  turned  during  the  deal  authoriie  a  new  deal, 
whilst  those  shown  afterwards  are  exposed  on  the  table ;  the 
same  occurs  where  the  packs  are  incomplete,  or  faulty. 
When'  the  trump-card  is  turned,  honours  which  have  not 
been  announced,  are  lo6t.  The  turning  of  the  trump,  there- 
fore, is  a  critical  moment,  which  gives  birth  to  a  new  eiti  in 
the  game. 

In  the  old  law,  we  find  no  prescription  with  regard  to  points 
fbrgotten  to  be  marked.  If  the  honours  have  been  declared 
in  time,  but  neglected  to  be  scored,  or  if  tricks  have  not  been 
marked,  till  what  time  does  the  law  extend  the  power  of 
marking  them  ?  In  discussions  which  have  arisen  on  this 
subject,  for  want  of  beine  able  to  quote  one  article  of  law  on 
the  case,  the  delinquents  nave  always  ended  by  assuming  the 
points  in  dispute ;  and  we  have  seen,  even  in  the  middle  of 
a  round,  a  neglected  Score  recover  three  or  four  points^  by 
tricks  or  honours,  in  this  manner.  The  prejudice  in  this  case 
to  the  adverse  party  is  evident,  for  tney,  seeing  nothing 
marked,  have  regulated  their  play  accordingly ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  new  score  makes  its  appearance,  they  find  thei^ 
whole  system  of  play  disturbed.  Tnis  result,  which  creates 
an  advantage  from  a  fault,  and  conseauently  is  directl;f  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  game,  has  obliged  us  to  estabush  a 
limit  beyond  which  no  points  forgotten  to  be  marked  can  be 
recovered. 

Art.  71.— There  can  be  but  one  motive  in  not  Replying  to 
the  call ;  that  of  gaining  a  slam  :  the  law  will  not  allow  this 
to  exist.  This  act,  thus  deprived  of  its'  effect,  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  caprice ;  the  adversaries  have  so  much 
the  less  reason  to  complain  of  it,  as  bv  waiving  this  privilege, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  make  profitable  tricks. 

Art  72. — ^To  intimate  to  our  partner  during  the  deal  that 
"  we  have  the  honours,''  is  the  same  as  if  we  said :  **  in  order 
to  win  the  game,  we  must  gain  so  many  tricks ;  therefore 
manage  your  game,  and  do  not  seek  to  sain  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  attain  that  point.''  To  say  to  him  :  "we  have  not 
the  honours."  '^  our  adversaries  have  or  have  not  the  honours/' 
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Jfl  the  same  m*  making  any  other  Temarka ;  it  is  ezpoeing  onr 
hand  to  him,  and  amounts  to  a  consultation,  which  the  rnk 
of  the  game  strictly  prohibits. 

At  whist,  no  remarks  are  permitted  but  those  which  are 
nooessarj  and  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  game. 
Thus,  when  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  play,  it  is  natural 
for  a  player  to  exclaim  :  '<  Whose  play  ia  it  ?"  &c.,  but  we 
earnestly  adyise  all  players  to  refrain  from  many  other  re* 
marks  frequently  made  during  the  play :  the  following  for 
instance ,  "  I  play  a  heart,'^  "  It  is  my  play,"  "  I  will  not 
take  it,"  "  I  take  it,"  and  all  such  expressions,  which,  though 
they  appear  inoffensive,  we  highly  disapprove  of;  we  even 
think  that  they  are  susceptible  of  being  denounced  and  poiH 
ishedi  aa  tending  to  convey  hints  between  partners. 

SECTION  yi. — ^EXPOSED  CARDS. 

The  law  of  the  game  is  very  strict  with  regard  to  shown 
cards }  and  nevertheless,  cases  occur  every  day  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  punished  with  sufficient  severity.  A  card 
is  shown  either  intentionally  or  through  awkwardness ;  it  may 
either  serve  to  discover  the  weakness  of  a  hand,  or  it  may  not 
be  of  any  material  consequence.  It  appears  unjust  to  apply 
undue  correction  to  this  fault,  but  on  the  other  hand,  too 
great  lenity  will  encourage  speculation,  which  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  repress  by  every  possible  means.  It 
would  be  inconvenient  to  make  it  an  affair  of  consciencCj 
because  it  would  be  so  often  excused  on  the  score  of  error : 
besides,  those  cases  which  occur  in  what  is  called  playing  a 
fine  game,  invariably  affect  the  interest  of  those  who  possess 
the  greatest  modesty  and  delicacy ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  taJc 
from  whiah  the  law  cannot  deliver  them  but  by  severity,  aUd 
a  rigorous  and  constant  application. 

Art.  73. — ^In  two-handed  games,  that  is,  where  parties  are 
single,  if  cards  be  shown  through  awkwardness  or  finesse,  an 
adversary  has  no  right  to  call  for  them.  On  what  grounds 
could  he  aoquhre  that  right?  No  one  is  prejudiced  except 
him  who  exposes  the.  card,  and  it  is  the  adversary  who  de* 
rives  advantage  from  the  fault. 

But  in  playing  at  games  with  partners,  circumstances  are 
materially  altered,  if  you  have  shown  your  cards  from  spe- 
culation, it  is  very  evident  that  you  will  expose  those  only. 
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tiie  Sknofrerj  of  whieh  vnmii  pioduoe  no  adiraiitogo  to  yuaa 
adyeraaries,  bat  would  convej  imp<Mrtant  infonaatioii  to  youv 
partner.  We  do  not  pretend  that  what  wo  here  state  10  ex* 
actly  tme  as  tegaids  the  hot^  but  we  maintain  that  the  prin- 
<»ple  is  inoontestible. 

It  has  been  established — ^That  an  exposed  eard  may  bo 
oalled  /or;  bat  that  if  there  be  a  mistake  made  in  the  card^ 
1st.  That  eard  shall  be  oonsidered  free ;  and,  2nd.  The  errot 
shall  give  the  right  of  a  new  deal,  or  the  lose  of  one  point. 

Thns,  on  a  fonr  being  shown,  but  qniokly  reooTeied^  if  the 
party  seeing  it^  and  onfortonately  mistaking  it  for  a  tve^ 
nnder  that  impressian  call  for  it  as  such,  not  only  do  they 
lose  their  rights,  but  they  become  involved  in  a  mnltitade 
of  dangeis  and  penaltieSi  that  are  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  thA 
game. 

This  is  really  absurd.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  ex^ 
pnnginff  such  a  law  from  all  the  societies  that  we  have  fro* 
quented,  and  we  hopo  that  tbese  remarks  will  evefywhers 
•xpose  its  inconsistency. 

To  retam  to  the  rule;  we  approve  of  indulgence  in  all 
doubtful  cases;  we  will  even  make  every  consoientioas  allow- 
ance for  awkwardnass ;  but  if  the  error  be  intentional  (see 
Article  74,)  or  if  a  player  should  have  evidently  availed  him- 
self of  his  partner's  fault,  no  favour  should  be  shown. 

Art.  74.-— Whenever  a  card  is  drawn  out,  a  partner  msj 
see  it,  either  from  its  transparency,  or  from  his  own  peculiar 
keenness  of  sight.  The  law  declares,  that  to  constitute  the 
fault,  the  card  must  have  been  drawn  out  to  more  than  half 
its  extent,  because  some  line  must  be  drawn,  and  a  discussion 
wpon  whether  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  it  were  exjposed| 
would  be  puerile.  The  word  intentionally  most  abo  be 
justly  appreciated,  to  provide  for  caJOs  of  accident  or  awk- 
wardness. The  rule  is  more  particularly  directed  against 
wndecided  players,  who  mix  up  all  their  cards  together  ;  de* 
tach,  sometimes,  three  or  four  at  a  time,  and  are  long  in  de> 
termining  on  what  card  they  will  play. 

Art.  75. — ^There  is  no  universally  established  rule  with 
regard  to  cards  which  have  been  shown ;  every  society  intnK 
duces  its  own  customs,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  we  are 
consulted  on  difficulties  or  disputes  arising  from  this  question* 
We  believe  that  qui  article  will  fix  the  law  on  this  point  | 
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in  the  fini  place,  beeaiue  it  is  lenieDt^  and  Becondly,  beeanaa 
it  is  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  matter,  and  prevoats  it| 
as  mnoh  as  possible,  from  beooming  a  sonroe  of  profit. 
•  The  option  which  we  give  to  adversaries,  of  d^nanding  or 
refusing  the  card,  and  of  calling  for  the  highest  or  lowest 
sard  in  the  snit,  appears  to  provide  completely  against  all 
danoer  of  a  card  negligently  shown ;  if  the  danger  be  increased, 
{as  is  seen  by  Section  VU.)  by  cards  played  oat  of  torn  and 
intentionaUy,  we  shall  there  find  a  more  powerful  system  of 
zepression,  and  the  employment  of  more  rigorous  means. 

Art  76. — ^A  little  explanation  on  the  mode  of  prooeediqg 
does  not  appear  to  us  entirely  superfluous  in  this  place ;  for 
instance,  suppose  one  of  your  cards,  the  queen  of  hearts,  has 
been  seen,  and  has  therefore  fallen  under  the  denomination 
of  an  elposed  card :  a  spade  is  played }  your  right-hand  ad- 
versary, Defore  playing  his  caird,  says  to  you  :  '<  If  you  have 
no  spade,  I  refuse ;''  or,  <<  I  demand  the  queen  of  hearts;" 
if  you  hold  no  spade,  you  mu3t  obey,  and  the  card  will  be 
played  or  liberated ;  but  if  you  hold  a  spade,  and  therefore 
follow  suit  according  to  the  rules,  your  queen  of  hearts  must 
remain  an  exposed  card  until  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  call 
being  obeyed. 

But,  again,  we  will  suppose  hearts  to  be  played ;  indepen- 
dently of  the  right  of  demanding  or  refusing  your  queen,  your 
adve^ary  also  possesses  that  of  demanding  your  highest  or 
lowest  heart;  whatever  call  may  be  made,  your  queen  is 
thrown  down  or  liberated.  There  is  a  case  in  which  your 
queen  may  remain  as  an  exposed  card,  from  not  having  neeatk 
demanded,  but  that  would  be  your  own  feult^  for  you  ought 
to  have  played  it  yourself,  to  avoid  a  consequence  against 
which  you  could  not  provide. 

Articles  77  and  78  >— These  two  cases  are  similar  as  regards 
the  fault  committed.  The  first  limits  the  time  till  the  trick 
has  been  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  second,  till  the  right-hand 
adversary  has  played.  It  was  desirable  to  restrain  this  right 
within  a  fixed  period, — ^first,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  di». 
cussion ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  its  neglect.  A  discussion 
is  quite  superfluous,  particularly  in  a  game  where  silence  is 
so  strictly  enjoined ;  to  submit  to  it  is  attended  with  sufficient 
inconvenience,  but  to  exact  it  would  be  too  great  a  tax  on  our 
patience.    It  would  be  strange  indeed  to  be  called  on  to  suf- 
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ler  for  the  n^ligenoe  of  others;  for  it'b  altogether  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of.  the  law  itself.  It  amoants  to  this  :  ''  I 
have  an  exp(»ed  card,  do  not  forget  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
advantage  jon  may  derive  from  it^  and  of  the  mischief  that 
yott  may  do  me  in  consequence." 

A  card  is  often  shown  through  inattention.  If  the  advert 
aary  neglect  to  apply  the  law  for  its  punishment,  the  ^no 
jEault  cancels  the  other,  and  the  account  is  balanced. 

It  is  well  understood,  by  the  trick  being  put  in  its  place) 
(Article  77,)  or  by  the  right-hand  player  throwing  down  his 
card  (Article  78,)  that  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  against 
the  exposed  card,  and  that  he  to  whom  it  belongs  may  dispose 
of  it  as  he  pleases. 

Art.  79. — It  frequently  occurs  that  several  cards  are 
played  together  on  a  trick,  either  through  haste  or  awkward- 
ness ;  as  it  b  impossible  to  decide  on  the  one  that  has  fallen 
or  been  seen  first,  the  application  of  this  article  prevents  all 
discussion. 

Art.  80. — The  principal  of  (his  rule  has  been  universally 
adopted,  although  no  law  has  hitherto  sanctioned  it,  since  it 
has  never  been  specifically  declared.  This  will  no  longer  be 
the  case,  and  every  turn-up,  or  trump-card,  that  shaU  not 
have  been  taken  up  before  the  completion  of  the  second  trick, 
will  most  certainly  be  considered  as  an  exposed  card,  and 
treated  as  such. 

We  should  here  observe  that  a  partner  has  a  right  to  ^tch 
the  tnm-up  card,  and  that  he  may  warn  the  dealer  to  take  it 
up  in  time. 

fUosnoN  yn. — cards  plated  ottt  of  turn,  and  of  thb 

BIOHT  OF  CALLING  FOB  THEM. 

The  fault  of  playing  out  of  turn  has  appeared  to  us  of 
sufficient  weight,  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  as  to 
demand  particular  notice,  and  require  a  special  treatment; 
and  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  separate  section,  and  to  combine  it  with  the  case  of  calling 
for  cards  so  played,  which  has  not  necessarily  been  noticed 
elsewhere,  and  on  which  the  former  case  exercises  a  consi- 
derable influence. 

Art.  81. — ^When  the  four  players  have  each  played  their 
cards,  the  laid  fitads  form  a  complete  trick;  this  is  the  law. 
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In  the  case  of  a  reroke,  we  hare  granted  to  the  party  in  fanit 
the  means  of  retrieving  their  error,  bj  extending  the  time  for 
80  doing  until  the  trick  has  been  put  in  its  place,  and  one  card 
has  been  played  to  the  following  trick.  We  have  acted  in 
the  same  spirit  of  extension  towards  a  lead  made  ont  of  torn. 
We  have  been  anxious  to  allow  the  right  of  recovery  to  exist 
aa  long  as  possible ;  because  independently  of  a  breach  of  the 
rules,  a  false  lead  frequently  involves  pecuniary  interests.  An 
irregular  lead  generally  proceeds  from  a  false  notion  enter- 
tained by  one  of  the  players,  that  he  has  won  the  previous 
trick;  which  he  consequently  takes  up,  though  it  properly 
belongs  to  his  adversaries.  In  this  case  there  is  an  illegal 
act,  an  usurpation  of  the  right  of  another,  an  injury  which 
must  be  repaired  by  a  fine  imposed  on  the  oflFender. 

Art.  82. — ^If  it  were  lawful  to  play  out  of  turn  wilfully, 
(which  it  is  not,  being  merely  a  case  to  which  the  law  submits 
from  want  of  power  to  reach  it),  and  if  an  account  were  taken 
of  the  results  of  such  play,  it  is  probable,  that  out  of  nix 
times,  four  would  be  successful ;  and  that,  in  these  four  times, 
there  would  be  two  in  which  a  trick  would  be  unjustly  taken 
ttom  the  adverse  party.  Besides  the  advantage  of  the  lead, 
and  the  chance  of  winning  a  trick,  there  still  remains,  in  all 
cases,  even  when  detected  in  the  act,  the  hint  siven  to  youf 
partner,  of  the  suit  which  your  play  requires  him  to  lead. 

The  right  of  demanding  any  suit,  is  the  penalty  of  retalia*- 
tion^you  have  exposed  your  game,  I  will  expose  mine.  We 
have  doubled  this  privilege  by  extending  it  to  the  following 
trick,  optionally ;  for  otherwise  this  right  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  trifle,  and  even  with  this  extension,  it  is  not  always 
attended  with  advantage.  When  there  is  no  profit  found  in 
the  immediate  application  of  this  rieht,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  wait  for  the  change  of  suit,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
partner's  hand.  In  fine,  if,  even  after  this  delay,  the  adver- 
saries find  no  profit  accruing  to  them,  they  may  still  have 
recourse  to  the  exposed  cards.  To  prevent  mistakes,  we  should 
here  mention,  that  only  one  of  the  three  penalties  can  be 
applied,  and  that  when  the  choice  has  been  once  made,  it 
must  be  maintained. 

Art.  83. — To  plar  out  of  turn  when  a  partner  has  already 
played,  is  but  a  trifling  fault ;  it  is  a  manner  of  intimating 
to  your  partner  the  state  of  your  hand,  which  the  law  has  not 
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«ctna]ly  prohibited,  and  for  which  it  has  provided  but  a  slight 
punishment.  A  player's  hand  is  shown  in  many  ways ;  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  your  partner  has  played  a  queen,  you 
play  -before  your  turn  because  you  have  the  king,  or  the  ace 
and  king,  or  perhaps  none  of  the  suit ;  your  partner  learas  by 
the  fatie  of  the  trick,  how  you  are  situated.  This  species  of 
intimation  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  game ;  and  does  come 
within  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  law }  but  as  there  is  nothing 
in  it  repugnant  to  honour,  and  as  every  one  indulges  in  'it 
without  scruple,  it  has  become  a  common  practice. 

The  penalty  laid  down  by  our  article  is  not  very  severe : 
f*  Small  crimes  deserve  but  a  small  punishment."  The  con- 
sultation, on  whether  the  card  shall  be  taken  or  left,  is  almost 
always  insignificant ;  nevertheless,  ad  the  fault  in  question 
hsM  in  general  not  been  calculated  on,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
inattention,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  acquires  some  degree 
of  importance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  partner  of  the 
leader  has  played  directly  after  the  latter,  the  second  player 
and  his  partner  wait  until  the  hand  passes  from  one  side  or 
the  other,  which  may  become  very  advantageous.  We  remark, 
en  pas$anif  that  in  all  cases  where  called  for,  the  call  should 
never  be  pressed,  and  above  all  things  should  be  left  to  the 
most  skilful  player,  for  we  have  observed  that  a  call,  badly 
made,  has  frequently  increased  an  advantage  instead  of  pun- 
ishing a  fault. 

Art.  84. — ^A  player  invariably  and  without  exception,  has 
a  right  to  play  when  his  right-hand  adversary  has  played ;  if, 
therefore,  it  be  the  latter  who  has  committed  the  fault,  the 
provisions  of  Article  83  must  be  applied  to  the  case.  * 

But,  in  this  instance,  there  is  a  double  fault;  a  player  has 
played  before  the  two  others  who  should  have  preceded  him. 

For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  advantage  which  it 
almost  invariably  confers  on  the  partner,  the  law  is  veiy 
severe  on  the  case. 

Art.  85. — ^There  has  been  here  a  fault  committed,  and  a 
penalty  must  follow.  The  law  will  apply  it  deliberately ;  and 
if  the  adversary  would  interrupt  it  by  precipitation,  the  only 
effect  of  such  interruption  will  be,  to  double  its  power. 

Art.  86. — ^When  the  right  is  on  one  side,  the  article 
operates  naturally.  But  as  it  will  sometimes  happen  that 
the  lead  is  out  of  order  on  both  sides,  we  think  that  the 
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&ultB  should  then  cancel  each  other.  The  principle  of 
reciprocity  is  defined  in  Article  106,  where  it  carries  with 
it  the  necessity  of  the  new  deal,  which  »we  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  introdace  here^  as  the  fault  is  not  sufficiently 
weighty. 

Art.  87.-*If  a  suit  he  called  for,  to  which  we  cannot  reply, 
the  weakness  of  our  hand  is  thus  made  known,  and  the  fault 
b  therehy  punished.  In  point  of  fact,  it  hecomes  evident 
that  we  are  short  of  a  particular  suit,  or  even  of  trumps, 
which,  in  almost  every  case,  must  be  very  prejudicial.  If, 
after  this  punishment,  the  party  were  not  lioerated,  if  they 
remained  still  under  the  ban  of  the  law^  would  it  not  amount 
to  injustice  ? 

Art.  88. — In  this  fault  we  find  obstinacy  or  infatuation 
carried  to  the  very  highest  degree.  You  are  required  to  play 
your  highest  or  lowest  card  in  a  suit,  and  you  refuse  to  obey  t 
vou  are  called  upon  for  one  suit,  and  you  play  another }  this 
IS  a  real  revoke,  and  no  one  can  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
its  punishment.  How  shall  we  judge  of  it  otherwise^  and  by 
what  other  pienalty  can  the  fault  be  resisted  ? 

The  forfeiture  of  three  tricks  is  by  no  means  too  heavy  a 
penalty  to  atone  for  this  fault,  and  to  avoid  confusion ;  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  the  injury  it  causes  increases 
its  bad  effects,  changes  its  appearance,  iti  makes  it  assume 
the  character  of  absolute  rebellion. 

SECTION  yin.-^THS  BSYOKl. 

In  this  game,  the  exertion  required  of  the  mind  is  divided 
under  numberless  heads,  each  simple  and  intelligible  in  itself 
but  which,  when  combined,  present  difficulties  too  great  for 
any  single  individual  to  surmount.  If  it  were  impossible  to 
consider  these  obstacles  separately,  no  efforts  of  the  mind 
would  be  able  to  overcome  them,  BXkd  every  amateur,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  comprehend  them,  would  retire  di»* 
pirited  from  the  contest,  or  would  at  least  confine  himself  to 
playing  with  those  of  his  own  strength ;  but  the  facility  with 
which  he  masters  them  in  detail,  prevents  him  from  perceiv- 
ing his  own  want  of  capacity.  He  may  argue  with  himself 
thus:  ''In  thi^  particular,  I  have  been  mistaken,  perhaps 
through  want  of  attention ;  I  perceive  my  error,  and  wUl 
guard  against  it  for  the  future  "    Thus  he  proceeds;  and,  by 
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JAgreeBy  conqaen  all  the  diffienlties  of  the  gaoDe^  To  retmni 
to  the  subject  of  the  revoke ;  it  may  be  perceived  at  once, 
that  it  IB  an  exception  to  the  regular  coarse  of  play,  axMi  not 
an  inherent  quality,  and  that  the  vigilanoe  quired  to  dis« 
cover  it  is  totally  different  from  that  attention  so  necessary  to 
bestow  on  the  game  itself;  this  is  so  true,  that  we  frequently 
find  it  escape  the  observation  of  practised  players,  whilst 
Qthofs,  far  less  advanced  in  the  game,  never  let  it  pass 
vnnoticed. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  there  is  no  drw 
tomstaaee  which  tei^ds  more  to  confusion  in  whist,  than  a 
revoke.  It  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
game.  This  fault  requires  a  severe  chastisement,  on  account 
of  the  disorders  which  it  occasions,  and  also  because  of  the 
facility  ^th  which  it  may  escape  notice. 

Art.  89. — ^This  article  cannot  claim  the'  honour  of  being  a 
precept;  it  is  merely  a  definition,  but  nevertheless,  indispens* 
able,  and  for  this  reason,  that  a  question  should  be  plainly 
laid  down  before  the  consequences  dependent  on  such  ques- 
tion be  admitted. 

Art.  90. — ^The  great  difficulty  to  be  here  provided  against^ 
is  when  a  player  who  has  revoked,  objects  to  the  penalty ;  a 
dispute  ensues  on  the  facts  of  the  case^  or  on  the  meaning  of 
the  rules;  the  offending  party  of  course  opposes  the  inflictiou 
of  the  penalty,  and  lenises  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong,  or 
to  yield  to  the  decision  of  his  adversaries ;  and  if  he  be  sub* 
aequently  obliged  to  succumb  to  a  majority  of  voices  against 
him>  he  endeavours  to  come  to  some  arrangement,  or  to  refer 
the  matter  to  arbitration. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  cases  has  induced  us  to 
draw  up  regulations,  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  parties  pre- 
sent, the  unanimous  adoption  of  which  method  probably  takes 
its  date  from  the  very  ongin  of  the  game  of  Whist. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  trick  in  which  a 
revoke  has  been  made,  should  not  only  be  replaced,'*that  ia 
to  say,  returned  to  the  pack,  but  be  turned  up  and  thrown 
aside.  A  revoke  cannot  be  considered  as  made,  unless  it  be 
aooompanied  by  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  article;  but  if  these  circumstances  have 
existed  but  for  one  second^  they  are  sufficient  to  convict  the 
offender;  nor  could  any  doubt  be  thrown  on  the  case^.by 
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attempting  to  replaoe  the  Iiuid  when  onoe  removed  from  ihe 
trick. 

A  person  revokes,  and  is  discovered  at  the  moment  when 
the  trick  is  put  in  its  place }  but  this  trick  which  belonged 
to  the  person  revoking,  ii^  taken  up  by  the  adverse  party,  and 
the  error  immediately  rectified.  It  may  be  asked,  is  -the 
question  of  the  revoke  set  at  rest,  or  can  it  be  returned  to  f 
The  revoke  is  not  destroyed,  because  the  tri<^  taken  up  by 
another  hand,  is  not  reiedly  replaced  in  its  proper  .position 
until  it  be  claimed. 

He  who  plays  to  the  card  led,  is  not  in  the  same  position  ; 
he  revokes,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  the  penalties  con* 
tained  in  Articles  83  and  84,  for  this  reason,  that  his  right* 
hand  adversary  can  thereby  regulate  the  leading  card  as  he 
pleases. 

The  second  remark  regards  the  case  in  which  a  person  ia 
lonsidered  to  have  played :  such  cases  come  under  Article 
118. 

Art.  91. — ^Partners  being  mutually  responsible  for  each 
other's  faults,  a  penaltv  is  frequently  incurred  by  an  innocent 
party,  even  when  the  latter  has  employed  all  his  rights,  and 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  avoid  it. 

Article  91  may  be  enforced^  either  as  a  standing  rule,  or  as 
a  mutual  agreement.  We  may  make  use  of  our  right,  by 
putting  our  partner  on  his  guard,  or  by  compelling  him  to 
count  his  cards.  Daring  these  investigations,  the  adversarie* 
take  up  the  trick,  put  it  in  its  place,  and  even  lead  off  the 
next  trick }  the  case  then  becomes  clear,  as  one  revoke  can> 
not  be  made  by  two  persons.  But  if  the  offence  be  com* 
pleted  by  the  party  in  fault,  it  will  be  irremediable,  in  spite 
of  all  discussion  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry, 
we  must  further  remark  that,  if  delayed,  it  becomes  nuU  and 
void. 

Art.  92.— -If  your  partner  be  warned  in  time,  he  may 
withdraw  the  card  which  is  wrongly  played ;  but  then  he  is 
not  permitted  to  play  as  he  chooses ;  he  must  take  up  his 
card,  and  wait  till  he  is  called  upon  for  his  best  or  worst  card 
)f  the  suit  led ;  if  he  play  without  waiting  for  the  call,  this 
aeoond  card,  improperly  played,  will  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
posed card     The  following  reason  strongly  exemplifies  this 
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view  of  the  ease.  A  player  holding  the  knaye  and  nine  of 
spades  is  mnoh  intereeted  in  passing  the  ten  which  remains 
in  hand.  His  right-hand  adversary  plays  a  small  spade ;  he 
plays  a  diamond--4iaTing  discovered  by  the  play  of  his  left- 
hand  adversary  where  the  ten  of  spades  lay,  he  plays  a  sure 
game ;  his  diamond  taken  up  in  time,  will  be,  in  truth,  an 
exposed  card,  but  of  what  consequence  is  that  to  him  ?  he 
will  be  sure  to  win  the  round,  if  they  have  not  the  right  of 
forcing  him  to  play  his  best  or  worst.  We  have  seen  this 
happen  precisely  as  it  is  here  quoted,  though  the  same  thing 
may  occur  under  many  different  forms  and  with  other  cards. 

When  our  rieht-hand  adversary  has  pkyed,  we  have  the 
right  of  doing  ^e  same }  that  is  the  rule.  But,  in  the  above 
case,  will  it  be  an  infringement  of  the  rule  to  prevent  our 
playing  ?  We  believe  not  This  right  has  been  cancelled  by 
playing  the  diamond. 

One  more  observation — ^you  inflict  a  double  penalty  on  the 
same  deal.  Must  I  submit  to  have  one  card  turned  up,  and 
another  called  for  ?  That  is  true,  but  a  double  fault  deserves 
a  double  punishment^  and  this  is  the  only  means  of  restrain- 
ingit. 

Art.  93  .-^In  this  article,  the  expression  ^^loee^'  is  not 
quite  precise,  but  it  is  true,  and  cannot  be  misunderstood  by 
reason  of  the  articles  which  precede  and  follow  it,  and  whichi 
explain  its  various  meanings.  Strictly  speaking  the  score 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  equation ;  whatever  is 
added  on  one  side  is  a  loss  to  the  other. 

Art.  94.-»K  the  revoke  gave  three  points  to  the  adverse 
party  only  in  one  manner,  it  would  not  confer  any  certain 
advantage  upon  those  who  are  entitled  to  profit  by  it ;  and, 
sonsequently  would  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
who  haul  been  guilty  of  the  error. 

The  right  of  adding  to  their  own  score  is  of  no  service  to 
those  who  have  gained  sufficient  by  their  own  game. 

The  right  of  causing  their  adversaries'  score  to  be  put 
down  is  of  no  detriment  to  those  adversaries  who  have  gained 
nothing ; 

And  the  taking  of  three  tricks  is  inapplicable  to  those 
games  in  which  three  tricks  beyond  the  gaining  point  have 
been  already  made. 
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The  option  granted  bj  the  law,  was  then  an  indispensable 
provision ;  bat  even  this  would  have  been*  insofficienti  but  for 
the  addition  of  Article  105. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  *to  ^me  a  law,  so 
oomplete  and  so  perfeet  as  to  provide  aeainst  erery  eontin- 
gencj,  and  we  could  quote  instances  without  number  where 
the  revoke  is  attempted  with  impunity.  Let  us  suppose  a 
ease  in  which  one  party  has  scored  noUiing,  and  let  us  sup- 
pose ik$i  the  said  party  has  discovered  that  their  advecsariee 
Aold  in  their  hands  a  means  of  winning,  to  which,  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  game,  no  legal  opposition  can  be  made 
with  any  probability  of  success^  it  is  evident,  in  that  case^ 
that  they  run  no  risk  in  thwarting  their  adversaries'  game  by 
revokes.  The  law,  foreseeing  the  probable  occurrence  of  this 
case,  has  departed  from  its  usual  tenor  of  mildness,  and,  em* 
ploving  its  last  resource,  has  launched  forth  its  anathema  bj 
which  it  strictly  prohibits  die  revoke,  and  calls  upon  all 
players  conscientiously  to  abstain  from  it. 

Arts.  95  and  96. — ^This  is  a  general  practice.  Before  en- 
tering on  the  possession  of  an  estate,  a  good  title  to  it  idiouM 
be  proved,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  title  deeds  be 
oarefnlly  preserved,  since  they  are  the  documents  by  which 
the  right  <^  possession  iff  supported. 

Art.  97. — A  legal  revoke  (eagmc&e)  is  an  essential  right  in 
Whist,  and  is  caused  by  inability  to  follow  suit.  This,  however, 
may  sometimes  occur  by  mistake,  as  in  Uie  case  of  cutting  the 
eards.  An  attentive  player  never  fails  to  detect  this  error  $ 
during  the  rest  of  the  round  he  carefully  notices  the  playing 
of  the  thirteen  cards  in  each  suit,  and,  on  the  least  apparenl 
irregularity,  he  exclaims  instinctively :  **  There  has  been  a 
revoke.''  He  is  allowed  to  make  this  remark  on  mere  sus« 
pidon ;  it  injures  no  one,  because  the  result  must  be  knows 
to  all,  and  it  serves  to  prevent  forgetfulness  at  the  end  of  the 
deal.  On  instituting  an  'investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  a  revoke,  it  is  required  to  show  the  trick  in  which  it 
was  msMle  ',  and  as  it  probably  may  be  necessary  to  turn  up 
several  of  the  recently  made  tricks,  it  cannot  take  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  round ;  firstly,  because  it  is  forbidden  by 
the  law;  secondly,  because  the  tridu  might  become  mixed 
with  the  hands  of  the  players,  which  would  render  the  pro*- 
visions  of  Section  III.  unjust;  and  lastly^  because  it  would 
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pre  tlie  enAj  player  an  undue  adyantage  over  bis  adver- 
fiaries ;  since,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a  certaiii  card  had  been 
l^ajed,  he  would  only  have  to  declare  a  revoke  to  gain  a  aight 
of  the  tricka  already  made. 

Arts.  98  and  99.^*We  have  already  remarked  that  thone 
who  profit  by  a  revoke  are  in  justice  bound  to  prove  the  fact, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  pointing  out  the  trick  in  which 
it  has  occurred;  and  we  have  also  shown  in  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  the  tricks  must  not  be  inspected  before  the  end 
of  the  round ;  now,  these  two  regulations  comprehend  some 
weighty  consequences  and  deductions. 

In  the  middle  of  a  round  a  revoke  is  proved ;  sometimes 
this  decides  the  game,  in  which  case  it  would  appear  fasti- 
dious to  continue  to  play  out  a  quantity  of  cards,  when  there 
Is  no  interest  for  so  doing.  But  a  powerful  motive  for  coo* 
tinning  the  play  does  exist,  for  a  pecuniarv  loss  may  be  much 
diminuhed  by  winning  an  additional  number  of  points.  We 
may  remark,  en  pcusanty  that  here  the  adept  shows  his  great 
skill;  he  struggles  hard,  and  strains  every  nerve  to 'dispute 
the  groutid  inch  by  inch,  whilst  on  the  other  side,  the  careless 
player,  intoxicated  with  his  success,  voluntarily  concedes  his 
advantage,  without  even  troubling  himself  to  contest  the 
poink  If  he  has  marked  three  and  holds  the  honours,  or  if 
he  has  made  two  points  and  has  proved  a  revoke,  of  what 
importance  is  it  to  him  to  win  a  double  or  a  treble  I 

Another  interested  motive  for  continuing  the  round  may 
be  discovered,  in  the  hope  that  a  revoke  on  the  other  side 
may  cancel  the  first ;  or  in  the  fear  that  a  fresh  act  of  inai> 
iention  may  make  the  losing  party  amenable  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  99. 

Art.  100. — ^The  law  provides  for  the  possibility  of  sevend 
revokes:  This  was  a  necessary  measure,  for  otherwise,  a 
party  having  once  offended^  and  paid  the- forfeit,  might  ooi^ 
aider  themselves  privileged  to  revoke  during  the  remainder 
of  the  game.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  pro* 
vide  a  remedy  for  any  repetition  of  the  fault. 

Art.  101. — A  moment  arrives  in  the  oourse  of  the  game 
when  the  claim  of  a  revoke  is  no  longer  admitted ;  this  may 
be  easily  guessed — ^it  is  when  the  cards  are  all  thrown  to- 
gether, or  when  the  proof  (see  Article  96)  is  destroyed.  Our 
article  admits  this  axiom;  the  more  oaids  the  atconger  the 
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right.     It  is  undeniable  if  no  cbiia  has  been  made  b^ore  die 
last  card  is  played. 

Articles  102  and  108. — ^It  freqnently  occnis  that  a  reTolce 
is  detected  bj  the  last  card  in  the  round ;  the  axiom  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  remarks,  gave  rise  to -Article  102 ;  and 
again  this  latter  Article  required  to  be  sanctioned  and  sap- 
ported  by  Article  108. 

Art.  104. — We  once  witnessed  a  circumstance  which  led  to 
a  discussion  on  a  point  extremely  difficult  to  decide,  and  in 
which,  for  want  of  reasonable  principles  to  guide  ub,  and 
from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  game  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  were  reduced  to  the  expedient  adopted  by  the  judges 
of  Pantagruel,  and  drew  lots  for  it. 

The  following  is  the  case  alluded  to  : — One  party  had  made 
-  a  revoke,  and  either  from  bad  play  or  from  holding  bad  cards, 
had  taken  up  only  three  tricks;  their  adversaries,  on  dis- 
covering a  revoke,  insisted  on  claiming  the  penalty,  as  de- 
clared in  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  94,  i.  e.  by  taking 
their  three  tricks  and  adding  them  to  their  own  score.  By 
enforcing  this  penalty,  they  made  the  whole  of  the  thirteen 
tricks,  and  therefore,  by  the  provisions  of  Article  58,  they 
claimed  a  slam,  and  its  value. 

Art.  105. — It  is  a  general  practice,  that  the  party  whicli 
makes  a  revoke,  cannot  win  the  game  in  the  same  round  in 
which  it  has  been  made.  We  have  therein  united  a  prohibi- 
tion against  counting  the  slam,  which,  although  hitherto 
tacitly  understood,  appeared  an  indispensable  admticm  to  the 
rule. 

To  deprive  a  party  of  the  power  of  winning  the  game,  when 
they  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  appears  a  punishment  of 
extreme  severity.  Th?s  is  no  longer  one  single  forfeiture,  but 
becomes  a  most  formidable  accumulatmn  of  penalties.  If 
the  said  party  be  in  the  "  well,"  they^must  remain  there, 
even  though  they  hold  strong  cards,  the  four  honours,  and 
most  of  the  trumps ;  nor  is  this  all ;  their  adversaries  mark 
their  three  points  in  spite  of  the  mortification  it  causes  to  the 
other  party.  It  is  hoped  that  these  considerations  will  ope* 
rate  with  sufficient  weight  to  ensure  the  caution  of  all  players 
against  so  grave  a  fault  as  a  revoke: 

Art  106. — When  revokes  are  made  on  both  sides,  it  is  not 
«ii  easy  matter  to  detect  them.     How  many  times  has  such  a 
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■Me  revoked  f  And  what  inflnenee  has  one  revoke  had  upon 
others  ?  3e8ide6,  of  what  use  is  it  to  continue  a  game,  which 
eannot  he  finished,  unless  the  text  of  Article  105  oe  changed/ 
and  a  new  law  introduced  f  This,  however,  cannot  he  done, 
particularly  when  we  take  into  calculation  the  skill  of  the 
players  to  whom  such  a  case  may  happen.  On  refleotiony  we 
shall  see  that  we  haye  but  one  course  to  pursue,  that  the 
discussion  must  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  proceeding  termi- 
nated. The  fault  of  both  parties  is  proved,  and  the  guilt 
eanoelled.  We  shall  not  inquire  which  side  has  been  the 
more  culpable,  nor  shall  we  seek  even  to  ascertain  whether 
the  revokes  are  direct  or  by  assimilation ;  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  they  are  the  same,  it  is  on  the  fact  only  that  we  de- 
cide. There  must  be  a  new  deal,  and  therefore  no  points 
ean  be  marked^  and  the  party  who  had  the  deal  must  toke  it 
again. 

Art.  107. — ^The  revoke  by  assimilation  has  never  yet  been 
specified  in  the  laws  of  the  game,  though  it  appears  to  have 
always  been  contemplated,  otherwise  what  decision  could 
have  been  arrived  at,  in  the  case  of  Articles  47,  88,  and 
others  similar-?  When  we  reflect  that  every  time  a  card  is 
called  and  consequently  that  every  card  liable  to  be  so  called, 
may  become  the  cause  of  a  revoke,  we  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  elude  an  enactment  so  consonant  to  justice. 

With  the  exception  of  Article  47,  where  revokes  are  im- 
mediately marked,  and  terminate  the  round,  it  appears  that 
all  revokes  by  assimilation  are  in  every  respect  applicable  to 
Section  VIII.,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  revokes  pro- 
perly so  called. 

Art.  108. — ^Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  the 
law  has  taken,  and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  heavy  denun- 
eiations  uttered  against  any  transgressions  of  its  rules,  cases 
are  constantly  occurring  in  which  the  revoke  eludes  its  grasp, 
and  is  placed  altogether  beyond  its  power. 

A  wHful  and  well-calculated  revoke  may  sometimes  advance 
a  party  without  any  danger,  especially  where  a  game  is  con- 
sidered as  lost,  or  where  a  revoke  alone  may  chan^  its  doom. 
These  cases  are  of  comtnon  occurrence,  and  are  closely  allied 
to  others,  not  perhaps  so  flagrant,  though,  in  these  latter,  the 
profit  always  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  loss,  since  there 
18  always  a  ohaaoe  that  the  revoke  will  not  be  discovered^ 
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and  this  yery  chaii<w>  which  ia  greater  or  lem,  aoeording  to 

the  skill  of  the  players,  possesses  a  certain  value. 

It  is  possible  that  a  revoke  may  operate  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  party  revoking;  let  as  suppose  the  follow- 
ing example : — 

You  hold  in  your  hand  four  honours,  and  nine  best  spades; 
with  these  you  might  make  a  slam,  because  no  hand  oould 
hold  five  trumps* 

Your  adversary  holds  four  trumps,  and  nine  best  clubs ;  at 
the  fourth  round  of  trumps,  he  revokes^  and  afterwards 
trumps  your  suit,  and  wins  nine  tricks. 

In  this  case,  how'  could  Article  108  be  dispensed  with  ? 
The  example  above  quoted,  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  but 
there  are  others  analogous  to  it,  of  frequent  occurrence. 

SECTION    IX. — ^INTIMATIONS    BETWEEN    PARTNERS    AND    OF 

THEIR    LIMITS. 

Art.  109. — Since  all  right  of  communication  between  part- 
ners is  founded  on  their  mutual  and  individual  responsibility, 
it  is,  consequently,  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  of  obvi- 
ating that  punishment  in  which  a  player  may  be  involved  by 
the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  his  partner.  We  may  oon- 
Hider  these  rights  as  existing,  in  'a  different  degree,  during 
three  different  periods  of  time.  The  first  period  is  that 
which  precedes  the  turning  of  the  trunip-card,  during  which 
time,  intimations  are  limited  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
rules  of  common  poh'teness. 

During  the  second  period,  which  commences  from  the 
time  that  the  trump-card  is  seen,  and  extends  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  round,  communication  is  much  more  restricted. 
This  is  the  period  which  the  law  affects ;  it  admits  of  parties 
acting  on  the  defensive,  but  prohibits  all  acts  of  aggression. 
It  authorizes  us  to  check  an  excess  of  vivacity ;  allowR  us  to 
caution  our  partner  to  hold  his  cards  in  a  better  position, 
and  to  abstain  from  asking  questions  which  are  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  gam<3 ;  to  request  him  to  make  the  necessaiy 
claim  in  case  of  a  revoke,  and  to  examine  his  hand  for  our 
more  complete  satisfaction.  It  also  allows  us,  either  by 
voice  or  gesture,  to  prevent  our  partner  from  throwing  down 
his  cards ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  expressly  forbids  any 

*  This  poBition  is  exactly  mb  M.  DesohapellM  has  stated  it— En. 
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i|;     obflervrntion  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
adrerso  party.     The  rights  of  the  third  period  come  into 
.  i     operation  during  the  interval  between  one  round  and  another. 
Off     These  consist  of  a  review  of  what  has  taken  plaoe^  and  what ' 

might  have  been  done.     An  increased  degree^  of  amenity  is 

^     here  reooired^  in  order  that  no  harsh  expression  be  made  use 

jB     of;  each  player  is  supposed  to  have  done  his  best,  and  the 

Vant  of  success  should  be  t;onsidered  a  sufficient  punishment 

,i      for  any  error  that  may  have  been  committed. 

1)  Art.  110. — ^An  old  rule  of  the  game  requires  that  each 

player  should  keep  before  him  the  card  which  he  has  played, 

i       and  enjoins  the  strict  observance  of  this  practice.     This  cus- 

)t      torn,  however,  is  neither  reasonable  nor  necessary.     A  card, 

when  once  played,  ceases  to  belong  to  any  particular  hand ; 

it  forms  a  component  part  of  a  trick,  and  the  player  from 

^      whose  hand  it  has  proceeded,  has  no  more  riffht  to  keep  it  in 

any  particular  position,  than  he  has  to  take  it  up  again. 

1.       This  remark,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  a  card  which  may 

%       have  slid  away,  and  is  removed  from  its  proper  place.     La 

i.       this  case,  any  one  has  a  right  to  replace  it.     The  privilege  of 

r        touching  this  latter  card,  when  once  played,  might  be  a  means 

of  collusion  between  partners,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 

the  law,  as  giving  a  preponderating  advantage  to  one  side. 

With  repeqt  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  can  affect  him 

only  whose  turn  it  is  to  play  ;  it  is*  his  business  to  put  the 

question,  and  to  act  accordingly.     The  other  players  must 

look  upon  it  as  an  exception  to  the  general  course  of  the  play, 

and  it  can  serve  them  only  as  a  hint ;  if,  however,  they  have 

not  seen  it  in  time,  it  is  their  own  fault ;  why  have  they 

averted  their  eyes  from  the  table  ?  of  what  use  is  attention 

if  its  reward  must  be  divided  with  the  careless  and  negligent? 

We  are  acquainted  with  persons  who,  when  it  is  their  tura 

to  play,  make  a  point  of  asking  every  question  which  the  law 

does  not  positively  forbid ;  not  that  they  require  information, 

but  they  act  in  this  manner  merely  to  show  their  authorityy 

and  stretch  their  prerogative  to  the  utmost. 

Questions  at  whist  are  allowed  to  be  addressed  only  to  our 

partner ;  if  they  prove  injurious  to  him,  or  cause  mistakes,  ho 

has  no  remedy.     It  is  only  when  a  doubt  or  discussion  arises, 

that  the  question  is  laid  for  decision  before  the  bystanders. 

Art.  111. — Every  one  knows  how  much  the  signifioanoy  of 
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an  eipreflrion  depends  on  circiiinstanoeB  whidi  precede  or 
aooompan  J  it.  There  Are  a  thousand  phrases  which  take  their 
sense  and  bearine  only  from  the  incidents  which  have  pre- 
ceded them^  or  with  which  the^  are  connected. 

At  whisty  words  derive  their  signifieancj  from  namerans 
aooidental  eircumstanees,  which  are  intelligible  only  to  the 
experienced*  Words  are  frequently  accompanied  by  gestures 
which  have  a  powerful  influence  on  nervous  temperaments ;  a 
player  becomes  asitated  and  ezaq^eratecT  because  his  partner 
dq^s  not  return  his  lead,  or  does  not  follow  his  suit.  ''  What, 
Sir,  you  have  played  me  a  diamond  1  for  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  have  been  giving  you  every  possible  hint  to  play 
spades  V  He  then  raises  himself  on  his  chair,  and  holds  up 
lus  hand,  to  intimate  that  he  would  take  the  trick  over  which 
his  partner  is  hesitating. 

No  excuse  can  be  admitted  for  any  word  or  gesture  intel- 
ligible to  the .  partner,  which  may  exercise  the  slightest 
influence,  either  on  the  round  in  hand^  or  on  thoee  conse- 
quent to  it. 

Articles  112, 113,  114,  and  115.— These  prohibitory  arti- 
eles  define  the  limits  allowed  to  intimations ;  they  are  tacitly 
understood  in  Article  111,  but  we  have  judged  it  necessary 
to  lay  them  down  as  separate  Articles,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
reference,  and  to  explain  the  exact  spirit  and  signification  of 
the  law. 

We  should  look  with  an  unfavourable  eye  on  him  who 
plays  a  winning  card  in  such  a  manner  as  to  signify  to  his 
partner  not  to  trump  it ;  but  from  the  moment  that  this  act  k 
repressed,  he  who  has  committed  it  feeb  no  annoyance  from  it, 
because,  as  the  profit  bears  no  proportion  to  the  detriment,  the 
act  can  be  attributed  only  to  negligence  or  thoughtlessness. 

It  is  not  now  allowed  to  draw  your  card  for  your  partner 
unless  he  request  it.  The  cause  of  this  prohibition  is  evident ; 
here  is  the  boundary  within  which  intimations  are  confined ; 
the  abuse  of  the  custom  was  feared ;  the  legislator  was  afraid 
lest  this  abuse  would  tend  to  make  one  player  too  attentive^ 
aad  render  the  partner  careless. 

As  long  as  the  trick  has  not  been  turned,  the  preceding  one 
jnay  be  looked  at,  unless  the  first  card  of  the  next  round  has 
been  played ;  conformably  to  the  maxim  that  nine  cards  must 
Bot  be  seen  at  once.    When  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  trick 
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wbieh  baa  been  taken  np,  it  is  osnal  to  make  the  reqnest  to 
tbe  player  before  whom  it  is  placed.  In  ^he  event  or  seeing 
another,  (not  the  last)  trick,  it  is  cnstomary  to  refrain  from 
all  further  examination,  on  the  principle  diat  the  right  of 
inspection  no  longer  exists. 

In  order  to  apply  the  proyisions  of  Article  115,  we  mnst 
0oppoee  the  tramp-card  taken  up ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table  after  tJbe  second  trick,  as  yery  frequently  hap- 
pens, it  will  then  fall  under  the  denomination  of  an  exposed 
card,  by  the  provisions  of  Article  80. 

This  is  a  judgment  will  be  followed  by  immediate  applica- 
tion in  case  of  Articles  112,  113,  114,  and  115,  since  they 
bear  upon  positive  facts  affected  by  a  special  law. 

There  appears  here  some  defect;  the  privilege  of  a  new 
deal  will  be  of  no  use  to  those  who  hold  good  cards,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  of  two  faults,  only  one  will 
be  punished.  This  is  true.  But  it  is  a  great  point  gained 
to  restrain  the  abuse  of  advantages.  Another  circumstance 
increases  our  confidence  that  this  law  will  prove  beneficial ; 
every  appeal  will  cause  an  interruption  of  the  game,  which 
will  increase  the  difficulty  of  recollecting  the  previous  play ; 
this  will  make  players  on  both  sides  cautious  of  giving  occa- 
aion  for  those  delays,  and  thus  the  general  interests  of  the 
game  will  be  promoted. 

BXOTION  X. — QENEBAL  RULES. 

We  have  devoted  each  Section  to  the  special  consideration 
of  certain  laws. 

Art.  117. — ^It  is  the  duty  of  one  player  on  each  side  to 
take  up  the  tricks  which  are  won,  and  place  them  near  him, 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  them  may  cover  the  half  of 
the  one  preceding }  the  last  being  placed  at  the  top,  and  seen 
wholly.  , 

This  arrangement,  firstly,  will  facilitate  the  inspection 
for  faults;  secondly,  it  will  considerably  shorten  the  calcu- 
lation of  those  whose  play  is  directed  by  the  tricks  already 
made ;  and,  thirdly,  when  the  last  trick  is  required  to  be 
shown,  it  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  wrong  trick  being 
turned. 

Order  is  a  duty  which  we  should  exercise,  were  it  only 
because  it  tends  to  fix  our  attentioii*  The  slightest  oonfriaion 
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beeomas  an  exciue  for  error.  Thug,  if  your  tricks-appear  to 
Gonsbt  of  four  instead  of  fire,  it  maj  prore  a  fertile  sonroe 
of  mistakes  to  joor  adyersary.  He  has  a  right  to  accuse  joa 
of  infringing  Article  111,  and  to  call  for  the  apjdication  of 
Article  116.  In  Section  II.,  under  Article  88,  a  penalty  is 
inflicted  for  a  similar  fault. 

If  your  tricks  are  crowded  together  in  a  heap,  if  they  are 
divided  with  your  partner,  or  are  in  any  way  disordered,  you 
act  contrary  to  the  pi^escribed  rules  of  the  game,  and  you  sive 
rise  to  errors  which  an  intelligent  adversary  will  not  fail  to 
4iim  to  your  disadvantage.  In  the  event  of  a  discussion,  your 
interests  must  suffer,  as  you  are  subjected  to  all  the  disagree- 
able effects  of  a  quarrel ;  and  if  your  property  be  contestedi 
how  will  you  be  able  to  |Hrove  your  title  f 

Art.  118. — This  case  is  included  in  Article  74,  as  resards 
a  eard  detached  from  the  hand,  and  in  Article  124  wid&  re- 
spect to  the  hand  thrown  down.  Circumstances,  however, 
frequently  prevent  the  application  of  both  these  Articles. 

A  player  shows  his  card,  or  throws  down  his  hand  when  he 
ihinto  that,  by  so  doing,  the  round  will  be  finished.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  expressing  that  he  can  make  the  rest  of 
the  tricks,  or  win  the  game,  which,  in  most  cases,  proves  true. 
If,  however,  a  revoke  has  preceded  the  act,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  the  revoke  is  not  complete ;  f<^  this  error  is  pun- 
ished with  sufficient  severity  by  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  without  aggravating  the  penalty  by  forcing  its  interpre- 
tati<nks. 

In  this  Article,  the  completion  of  the  revoke,  or  of  other 
faults,  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  laid  down  in  Article 
90.  When  any  one  has  wholly  detached  a  card  from  his 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  playing  it,  or  when  he  has  voluntarily 
exposed  his  hand  to  view^  we  co;isider,  in  both  casea^  that  he 
has  played. 

This  fault  often  occurs :  frequently,  though  he  holds  cards 
of  the  same  suit  in  his  hand,  a  player  will  trump  the  suit, 
and  throw  down  his  hand.  In  this  case,  there  is  an  evident 
revoke. 

This  mistake  is  frequently  made  in  another  manner,  which 
must  be  here  explained^  in  order  that  a  just  decision  be 
applied  to  it. 

Suppose  thai  spades  are  trumps;  a  player  h<dds  the  aee 
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«Bd  die  two  of  hearts,  and  the  two  of  spades;  ^e  suit  pkjed 
is  hearts,  «aid  it  is  lus  turn  to  play;  instead  of  playing,  he 
throws  down  his  hand,  and  exclaims^  '*  I  tramp,  and  play  the 
nee  of  hearts/'  Under  these  emnunstanoes  has  he  levoked  f 
Decidedly  not. 

Art.  119. — ^When  a  card  is  played  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
another  player's  mistake  (and  this  be  Teotified),  it  u  said  to 
be  played  predpitatelyA-(8ee  Articles  82,  86,  92,  and 
othm.) 

Sappose  a  player  has  played  a  chib,  and  the  three  others 
haye  also  played  to  the  trick;  it  is  disooyered  in  time  (see 
Artiele  82)  uat  he  has  played  oat  of  tarn.  In  this  ease  the 
lead  most  retain  to  the  proper  player,  and  the  &alt  he  deak 
with  aooording  to  the  roles. 

Bat  there  are  here  three  cards  which  haye  been  improperly 
■eeii.  We  haye  before  declared,  and  oar  reasons  for  it  are 
eyident,  that  the  «ard  belonfing  to  the  par^  in  lanlt,  mast 
remain  exposed,  nnless,  by  chance,  the  sait  be  led  in  the  fol* 
lowing  trick,  in  which  case  the  caid  can  be  playod. 

The  two  odier  cards  mast  remain  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  haye,  in  reality,  committed  no  fault,  but  who  haye  been 
unwittingly  led  into  error. 

Art.  120.«— If  a  player  take  up,  or  allow  his  partner  to  take 
up,  a  trick  which  he  eironeously  thinks  to  belong  to  himself, 
hie  is  thereby  led  into  a  second  error ;  he  plays  to  the  vexft 
trick,  and  consequently  is  liable  to  the  application  of  ArtM^es 
81  or  82. 

Haye  players  a  right,  knowingly,  to  apjHropriate  to  their 
own  ate  a  purloined  trick  f 

No,  they  shouIB  return  it  to  the  rightful  owners,  when  the 
&alt  has  been  atoned  for. 

Are  the  bystanders  authorised  to  interfere  f 

Certainly,  it  is  theb  duty  to  do  so,  when  the  hnlt  has  bees 
expiated. 

Art.  121  and  122. — Hitherto,  no  law  hasexisted  which  pro- 
hibited cards  or  hands  from  being  yoluntarily  thrown  down. 

It  was  only  necessary,  howeyer,  to  object  to  this  right,  to 
proc&ie  its  condemnation ;  since,  as  no  written  law  eould  he 
produced  in  its  fayonr,  the  assailants  had  recourse  to  those 
article  of  law  by  which  shown  cards  are  plaoed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the 
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In  aooordanoe  with  our  rogolations  for  throwing  down 
the  handy  whoever  (see  Article  121)  shall  have  done  so 
eorrectly  will  thereby  incur  no  risk ;  but  on  the  oontrarj, 
will  exert  his  own  privilege^  aud  eoonomiie  the  time  of  th« 
players. 

Art.  128.— -If  when  yon  bold  thirteen  cards  in  your  hand, 
you  allow  six  of  them  to  be  seen,  those  six  become  exposed 
oards ;  if  seyen  be  seen,  your  hand  must  be  thrown  down 
Whether  this  be  done  through  awkwardness,  or  purposely, 
the  law  must  take  its  course.  In  case  of  the  fault  oecurring 
from  some  external  or  reciprocal  cause,  Article  126  may  hi 
referred  to ;  if  it  be  the  fiult  of  the  adverse  party,  a  remedy 
will  be  found  in  Article  127. 

When  very  bad  cards  are  held,  it  may  be  advantageons 
that  the  partner  should  see  them,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  co-operating  with  his  friend's  plans,  and  to 
caution  him  against  speculation.  Thus,  thrown  back  upon 
his  own  resources,  he  ¥dll  foresee  the  necessity  of  employing 
them  so  as  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  disaster. 

We  must  here  observe,  that  if  the  hand  not  subjeet  to  the 
call,  should  contain  any  cards  previously  exposed,  such  oards 
are  disposed  of  by  the  usual  regulations. — (Article  73.) 

Art.  124. — ^We  have  already  shown,  that  a  hand  thrown 
down  involves  a  necessity  of  the  same  act  on  the  side  of  the 
partner,  and  that  were  it  otherwise,  the  fftult  might  be  pro* 
dnctive  of  advantage  to  its  authors. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  application 
of  the  law,  we  repeat;  Firstly,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
hand  is  thrown  down,  the  partner  must  do  the  same';  Sec- 
ondly, that  one  of  the  two  hands,  at  the  option  of  the  delin- 
quent, is  played  at  command ;  and  Thirdly,  that  the  other 
hand  cannot  be  called  for,  with  the  exception*  of  whatever 
cards  may  have  been  previously  exposed. 

Art.  125.^-If  a  player  throw  up  his  hand,  and  an  adversary 
do  the  same,  the  cards  become  so  mixed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  continue  the  game,  and  there  must  be  a  new  deal ;  but  if 
his  partner  should  prevent  it  in  time,  by  removing  the  hand 
thrown  up  before  the  cards  become  mixed,  the  fault  mmit 
then  be  compensated  for  by  applying  to  Article  124. 

Art.  126.-^Our  rules  contain  many  Articles  which  are 
vaguely  and  indefinitely  expressed.     Article  126  is  liable  to 
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Ail  exeeptioQ.  What  is  to  be  understood  bj  the  expression 
''  rery  much  ?**  How  are  we  to  proyide  for  the  case  when 
the  &alt  is  on  both  sides  f  And  in  what  acceptation  are  we 
to  take  ''  from  any  other  canse  ?" 

The  strongest  and  most  serious  objections  are  as  nothing 
when  weighed  in  the  scale  against  necessity.  The  removu 
of  the  Article  will  create  a  deficiency  in  the  rules ;  if  the  ex- 
pression be  stmck  out,  it  will  be  the  oanse  of  endless  disons- 
aiona ;  if  we  were  to  specify  every  sort  of  mutual  &ult,  we 
should  fill  volumes. 

Art.  127. — This  is  merely  a  corollary  to  4;he  preceding 
Article.  In  thejast,  we  pronounced  a  penalty  upon  extra- 
neous or  reciprocal  faults,  by  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  new 
deal ;  here  we  apply  the  same  penalty  to  special  fiiultS;  and 
fix  the  punishment  upon  the  guilty  party. 

Art.  128. — ^If  a  player  should  have  forgotten  to  declare 
honours  till  after  the  trump-card  is  turned,  the  honours  can- 
not be  marked.  Suppose,  however,  that,  in  consequence  of 
some  fault,  the  deal  be  lost,  or  a  fresh  deal  be  necessary  :-— 

In  this  case  he  might  assume  that,  as  the  round  was  an- 
nulled, he  had  a  right  to  resume  all  his  privileges  of  the 
preceding  round. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  deal,  no  objection  could  l)e  raised  to 
his  pretensions,  for  a  round  which  is  annulled^  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  eflfects. 

But,  in  the  case  of  a  lost  deal,  it  might  be  maintained  that 
the  round  was  not  altogether  without  eflfect,  since  it  produced 
ft  gain  to  one  party,  and  a  loss  to  the  other. 

IT nder  these  circumstances,  the  legislator  considered  himself 
authorized  to  decide  the  two  cases  differently,  though,  at  the 
flame  time,  he  found  it  convenient  to  combine  liiem  in  one  arti- 
cle, and  under  the  same  law.  The  only  eflfect  produced  by  this 
arrangement,  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  the  honours. 

This  rule,  which  regards  honours^  may  be  applied  by  ana- 
logy to  other  cases. 

Art.  129.— On  the  principle  of  mutual  responsibility,  when 
a  player  has  played  or  put  down  his  card,  the  round  is,  to  all 
intents,  led  off;  as  far  ajs  it  may  affect  his  own  or  his  partner's 
rights. 

A  round  is  finished  in  the  same  way  as  the  gamC;  (see  Ar- 
180). 
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To  play  to  a  trick,  is  to  put  down  your  card  on  those  ubieh 
haye  been  played  before  your  turn. 

Art  130. — ^If  one  party  assert  that  they  haye  won  the 
game,  and  if  their  adversaries,  without  any  dispute,  assent 
to  the  assertion,  the  game  is  finished.  The  circumstance  ot 
the  eards  being  again  put  together  is  no  additional  proof  of 
the  fact. 

Art.  181.«— It  is  contrary  to  the  rules,  not  to  follow  suit 
when  yon  are  able  to  do  so.  Thus,  to  put  a  heart  upon  a 
spade,  when  you  have  a  spade  in  your  hand,  is  an  infringe^ 
ment  of  the  law. 

To  deal,  or  to  play  out  of  turn,  are  also  illegal  acts;  but 
they  are  not  such  serious  oflfences  against  the  law,  because 
they  produce  no  eyil  consequences,  and  do  not  act  to  the  pre« 
judioe  of  eitiber  party.  Indeed,  though  they  interrupt,  they  do 
not  perplek  the  game.  If  they  escape  the  notice  of  the  players, 
or  if  they  be  remarked,  and  suffer  the  consequent  penalty,  it 
is  too  late  to  rectify  them,  and  the  game  must  proceed; 

SBOnON  XI. — THS  BTSTANDXRS.'*' 

Art.  182.-^If  a  dispute  arise  between  two  players,  one 
positiyely  aQ^rming  that  an  error  has  been  committed,  and  the 
other  as  positively  denying  the  fact;  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
such  a  case,  all  continued  (uscussion  would  be  useless. 

Under  these  circumstances^  the  dispute  must  be  settled  by 
arbitration  or  by  lot.  The  umpires  are  the  bystanders,  or 
witnesses.  They  are  the  best  judges  of  the  fact,  as  they  have 
seen  it,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sion. Every  man  of  sense  will  think  himself  too  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  tribunal  to  refer  to ;  even  if  unjustly  condemned, 
he  will  submit  without  murmuring ;  for  where  shall  we  look 
for  him  who  has  never  discovered,  after  an  argument,  that  he 
has  been  all  the  while  in  error,  though  he  was  positive,  at  the 
time,  of  being  in  the  right  ? 

The  drawing  by  lot  is  a  concession  on  both  ndes.  Each 
pafty  gives  up  the  half  of  his  rights ;  a  proccedingwhich  it  in 
necessary  to  adopt  in  the  absence  of  witnesses.  l3y  this  con- 
cession, the  interests  of  neither  bide  are  injured,  consequently 
there  can  be  no  oppression  exercised. 

*  This  section  has  been  greatly  reduced ;  the  antbor  has  indulged  in  de> 
tails  far  too  diifbse  for  a  work  or  general  referenc«.-*£i>. 
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Art  133. — ^Wbeneyer  a  player  thinks  that  be  peroeiyes,  in 
the  ooorse  of  the  game,  an  act  unauthorized  by  the  biw,  he  has 
ft  light  to  remark  upon  it,  and  consequently  to  refer  to  the 
bystanders  for  their  opinion. 

The  bystanders  are  not  allowed  to  express  their  opinion, 
except  at  the  express  request  of  the  players.  The  only  exoep- 
tion  to  this  remark  is  the  case  of  Article  135. 

Art.  134. — ^We  have  already  declared  that,  with  regard  to 
the  fact,  the  decision  of  the  bystanders  is  paramount.  They 
have  the  power  of  maintaining,  specifying,  and  determining 
the  fact ;  but  players  are  privileged  to  refuse  to  submit  to  their  *' 
opinion,  thou^  this  is  an  extreme  case,  which  we  would  ad- 
rise  all  persons  to  avoid,  because  the  power  vested  in  the 
bystanders  is  of  great  advantage  to  players,  even  though  they 
be  not  always  very  competent,  or  very  impartial  judges. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to,  or  cor- 
rection of,  the  uw  as  it  now  stands. 

Firstly, — ^If  an  unforeseen  case  should  occur  in  any  whist 
club,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  players  of  ac- 
knowledged skill,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  deliberate  con- 
sideration. 

Secondly, — It  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  posted  for 
public  inspection. 

Thirdly, — ^It  shall  be  communicated  to  all  neighbouring 
elubs. 

Fourthly, — ^It  shall  be  submitted  to  foreign  clubs  in  those 
countries  where  the  game  of  Whist  is  well  .played. 

Fifthly,  and  Lastly. — ^The  decision  shall  be  deliverej  to 
the  club  where  the  dispute  originated,  and  be  held  binding. 

Art.  135. — Customs  which  are  purely  the  result  of  habit, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  discussion :  their 
foundations  have  been  long  since  sapped  by  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  game,  and  the  day  is  at  length  arrived  when 
they  must  give  way  to  rational  institutions.  Article  135 
creates  a  revolution  in  the  former  usages  of  the  game,  and 
restores  to  the  bystanders  the  rights  of  which  a  long  and  inve- 
terate habit  had  deprived  them ;  it  re-establishes  eauity  in 
decisions,  it  animates  the  progress  of  the  game,  and  raises 
those,  who  were  before  considered  a  hindrance,  into  powerful 
protectors  of  the  player's  interests. 

Art.  139.'  -^No  engagement  can  be  more  binding  Uian  a 
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mutual  contract :  when  a  benefit  is  conferred,  every  one  should 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  a  return.  Thus  the  privileges  with  which  we  have 
invested  the.  bystanders  authorize  us  to  impose  upon  them 
certain  restrictions.     These  are  laid  down  in  Article  139. 

Here  we  breathe  from  our  labours.  We  have,  at  lengthy 
arrived  at  a  point  we  have  longed  wished  to  reach.  We  con- 
fess that  this  accumulation  of  articles  has  been  very  tiring 
to  our  patience ;  indeed,  we  scarcely  think  we  should  have 
undertaken  the  work,  had  wo  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
80  many  explanations.  To  show,  however,  how  far  we  are 
inflaenoed  by  a  conscientious  feeling,  we  shall  not  shrink  from 
the  task,  but  shall  conclude  with  some  general  remarks, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  which 
our  readers  have  a  natural  right  to  expect. 

The  study  of  games  resembles  that  of  languages ;  they  both 
employ  the  more  prominent  faculties  of  the  mind,  memory, 
reflection,  Ac.  In  infancy,  this  occupation  tends  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers,  and  tne  progress  of  reason ; 
but  in  after-life,  it  interrupts  the  growth  of  ideas ;  thus  it 
becomes  a  pleasing  and  useful  study  for  young  people,  but 
disagreeable  and  unintelledtual  for  those  of  a  more  advanced 
age. 

The  saying  of  a  celebrated  diplomatist  is  well  known :  **  Fovs 
%e  $avezpa$  le  whidCfjeune  homvne  f  quelle  trt$tevieiBestevom 
vompreparezr* 
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PART  THE  FOURTH. 

WmST    BY    J.  W.  CARLETON. 
AOOOBDING  10  THE   B£ST   MODERN  AUTHOBIXIES. 


It  hu  beea  said  by  one  of  our  most  popular  poets  thai 

**  Txoj  owes  to  Homer  what  WMrt  owes  to  Hoyle.** 
The  magician  of  the  Iliad,  whose  indiyidiuJ  ezlstenoe  and 
identity  are  questiona  upon  whidh  the  learned  are  at  isgae, 
from  yagne  and  Tasrant  traditions  moulded  the  most  entire 
and  perfect  epic  that  poetry  has  produced.  So  did  Hoyle, 
from  elements  as  indefinite  and  dispersed,  model  the  most 
aQtn]dete  and  peerless  game  that  is  played  with  cards :  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  of  all  the  essays  of  science,  skill, 
and  memory,  whereof  they  are  the  instruments.  This  talent 
lor  distingiushing  and  turning  to  account  the  beautiful  and 
lare  stancb  in  the  same  relation  to  the  embellishments  of  life 
as  knowledge  and  energy  to  its  more  important  offices.  The 
aage  discover  and  the  diligent  apply  the  mmes  of  wisdom 
and  wealth,  which  are  the  moral  and  material  inheritance  of 
civilization;  the  imaginative  and  the  speculative  weave  their 
fancies  and  their  schemes  frem  the  rich  legacies  of  the  ideal 
and  the  subtle  contrivances  of  art. 

The  origin  of  playing  cards  is  as  unsettled,  as  it  is  obscure. 
There  are  several  volumes  on  the  subject  extant,  but  they  leave 
this  vexed  question  where  they  found  it.  One  antiquarian 
ascribes  it  to  Arabia,  another  to  Persia,  a  third  to  China. 
Were  I  writing  a  history,  I  should  make  bold  to  borrow  from 
them,  but  I  am  not.  The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  trace 
the  game  of  whist  from  its  seedtime  to  the  ripe  harvest  of  its 
present  maturity.     Any  attempt  to  find  out  by  whom  the 

Senn  was  first  planted  or  whence  it  was  derived,  would  be  as 
ifficult,  if  not  as  impossible,  as  to  seareh  out  the  source  of  its 
machinery.    Whether  descended  from  ''  Buff  and  Honours," 
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from  "  Slam,"  or  from  "  Whist  and  Swabbers,"  is  an  inqnirj 
that  may  oonyeniently  be  bequeathed  to  posterity.  We  made 
our  acquaintance  with  the  same  when,  after  an  ordeal  of 
Beveral  seasons  at  Bath,  it  had  obtained  etUrie  to  the  clnbs  and 
9alon$.o£  London.  Here  we  haye  watched  its  progress  and 
recorded  its  changes  and  improvements.  We  have  in  the  pre- 
vious pages  exhibited  the  results  of  its  introduction  among  the 
ilUe  of  uie  French  capital.  It  now  remains  to  specify  its 
changes  at  home  during  the  last  half  century,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  record  the  reyolution  which  overthrew  the  ancient 
"  Long  "  dynasty,  under  the  title  of  "  Short  Whist."* 

A  popular  writer  upon  this  game,  in  alluding  to  ihe 
necessity  for  a  generally  understood  and  acknowledged  code 
applicable  to  it,  observed,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago, 
^*  The  whist  of  Brookes' s.  White's,  and  Graham^s  Clubs,  is  no 
more  like  country  play,  than  Phillidor's  game  of  chess  is  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  Such  a  remark,  indeed,  could  not  have 
referred  to  players  of  any  pretension,  who  would  necessarily 
be  on  terms  with  the  changes  that  time,  even  an  hour,  brought 
about.  Nevertheless  a  record  or  register  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  in  the  circles  distinguished  for  whist 
playing,  more  especially  the  leading  card  clubs  and  societies, 
would  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  have  been  a 
manual  of  great  convenience  in  disputed  cases,  as  well  as 
furnishing  the  best  means  of  preventing  much  misunder- 
standing. But  while  the  system  was  yet  crude  Jn  theory, 
and  scantily  developed  by  practice,  a  work  of  the  kind  was 
not  to  be  expected. 

Whist  was  in  general  favour  as  a  game  of  skill  and 
great  interest  a  century  ago,  but  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  game  spoken  of  by  Farquhar,  Pope,  Thomson, 
and  others  of  their  contemporaries,  is  the  same  as  that 
at  present  known.  "We  may,  oh  many  accounts,  regret," 
says  an  amateur,  who  published,  a  few  years  since,  a 
pretty  little  illustrated  brochure  on  the  subject,  "  that  Whist 
was  not  generally  known  nor  played  throughout  England  at 
an  earlier  period,  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  or  rather  in 

*  The  game  was  cut  in  half  one  night  to  gire  e^  chance  to  Lord  Peter- 
horough  of  recovering  a  heavy  lose.  Hoare,  the  great  Picqnet  player, 
Jatoly  deceased  at  Bath,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  one  ol  the  party. 
This  most  have  been  nearly  sixty  yean  ago. 
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those  of  Shakspeare,  for  it  is  fair  to  oomputo  epochs  from 
the  highest  in  intellect  as  well  as  the  highest  in  rank.  Had 
it  been  so  ordained,  and  our  immortal  bard  had  loyed 
his  innocent  rubber,  what  inimitable  allusions  to  it  might 
hare  been  scattered  through  his  works.  Oonceive  his  criti- 
oism  on  the  Prince's  lead  or  Poins's  finesse,  delivered  the 
more  earnestly  that  he  might  cheat  unobserved.  How  figu- 
rative had  ancient  Pistol  been  on  kings,  queens,  J^naves,  and 
deuces  1  How  accomplished  a  trickster,  in  another  sense,  had 
Autolycus  shown  himself  I  How  Sir  Toby  Belch  would  have 
expressed  his  detestation  of  a  mean  and  meagre  hand,  next 
in  his  sober  abhorrence  to  *  an  unfilled  can,'  or  to  a  sot  in  hia 
drunken  reprehension !" 

Hoyle,  then,  furnished  the  text  of  the  game  now  known  as 
Whist,  an  embodiment  derived,  and  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pleted, during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  certain  games  previously  distinct  and  specific.  In  1680 
Cotton  thus  spoke  of  the  rules  observed  in  playing  Ruff  and 
Hoaonrs,  by  some  called  Slam  or  Whist.  ^'  If  either  side  are 
at  eight  groats,  he  hath  the  benefit  of  calling  Can  ye  ?  If  he 
hath  two  honours  in  his  hand,  and  the  other  answers  ^  One,' 
the  game  is  up,  which  is  nine  all ;  but  if  he  hath  more  than 
two,  he  shows  them,  and  then  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing; 
but  if  he  forgete  to  call,  after  playing  a  trick,  he  loseth  the 
advantage  of  Can  ye  for  that  deal."  In  another  place  he 
Bays,  -'He  that  hath  three  honours  in  his  own  hand,  his 
partner  not  havinc  the  fourth,  sets  up  eight  by  cards,  that  is 
two  tricks;  if  he  hath  all  four,  then  sixteen,  that  is  four  by 
tricks  :  it  is  all  one  if  the  two  partners  make  their  three  or 
four  between  them,  as  if  one  had  them."  To  Hoyle  we  are 
indebted  for  the  existing  single  abstract  game,  formed  out 
of  the  above-named  compound;  to  the  various  editions  of 
that  great  Piaster  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  its  elemental  pro- 
gress and  amended  systems.  ''  Honour  to  Edmund  Hoyle," 
exclaims  one  of  his  least  aspiring,  though  not  one  of  his  least 
discerning  followers,  "  honour  to  Edmund  Hoyle  I  If  he  was 
not  exactly  the  first  who  reduced  this  sport  into  a  scienoci 
he  was  the  first  who  rescued  its  rules  from  the  vagueness 
of  oral  tradition,  and  save  them  a  systematic  arransement,  a 
printed  existence."  xhe  pith  of  their  lore  and  philosophy 
iras  ffiven  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  Treatise,  and  that  tran- 
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teript  may  be  regarded  as  the  text  book  of  wbist  down  to  tli« 
introduction  of  me  Short  Game. 

It  is  tme  he  had  many  disciples,  but  these  are  rather  com- 
mentators than  historians  of  any  new  facts  or  principles. 
We  reckon  among  his  successors  Mathews,  Admiral  Bumey, 
Amaud  the  tavatU  of  modem  Athens,  and  a  host  of  small 
deer,  aervum  pecus.  We  find  in  them  the  most  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  allusion  to  that  re-organization  of  the  game 
which  was  indeed  slowly,  but  still  surely  goins  on,  and  which, 
about  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  resulted  in  we  introduction 
of  that  new  system  which  is  destined  at  no  very  distant  day 
to  supersede  altogether  the  custom,  if  not  the  memoryi  of  ita 
predecessor. 

'<  It  is  a  great  desideratum,"  observes  Deschapeilesy  ^'  that 
the  game  should  be  curtailed  in  a  definite,  constant,  and  uni- 
•  form  manner ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  its  principles  should 
remain  unchanged,  and  that,  in  this  state,  it  should  appear 
invested  with  the  same  charm,  and  offering  the  same  attrac- 
tion as  before.  After  various  attempts  that  plan  was  adopted, 
which,  from  its  simplicity,  should  have  first  ofiered  itself. . 
The  game  was  cut  in  two,  and  thus  became  short  whist.  The 
increased  importance  of  the  honours,  which  had  at  first  givea 
cause  for  alarm  (since,  from  being  four-tenths  ihej  becama 
four-fifths,)  was  not  in  reality  so  meant  to  be  feared,  as  they 
held  the  same  relation  to  the  tricks,  which  rose  in  an  equu 
proportion ;  and  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  revoke,  which 
was  doubled,  and  thus  better  adapted  to  the  short  game,  did 
not  appear  exorbitant  in  practice.  The  punishment  of  tfaa 
revoke,  in  fact,  should  be  always  proportioned  to  the  mis- 
chief it  might  cause  should  it  pass  unperceived ;  and  if  tha 
legislator  had  inflicted  ike  loss  of  the  game  as  a  penalty  for 
the  &ult,  no  one  could  have  murmured  at  his  decision. 

"  These  two  circumstances,  respecting  the  honours  and  the 
revoke,  the  only  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  short  whist,  had 
already  been  sanctioned  by  experience.  In  the  game  of 
Favourite,  four  honours  had  marked  eight  ptnnts,  and  tha 
revoke  six  points,  without  ^xcitinff  any  opposition.  The 
path  being  thus  cleared,  short  whist  had  but  to  present  itself 
to  be  received  with  universal  acclamation. 

"  By  the  assistunce  of  a  siinple  regulation,  the  essential 
dauBC;  regarding  double  and  treble  games,  ia  maintained  ; 
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end  by  abolishing  the  '  call/  a  means  has  been  found  of  com- 
pensating the  skilful  player  for  the  advantages  of  which  he 
was  deprived.  With  these  few  exceptions^  short  whist  was 
found  to  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  of  its  parent,  and 
to  resemble  it  in  every  respect;  and  indeed  it  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  long  whist,  whenever  excitement  and  vivacity 
are  required,  or  when  business  may  make  it  necessary  to 
economise  time. 

"  Except  these  illustrations,  and  some  shades  of  difference 
in  the  manner  of  playing,  long  and  short  whist  are  identi- 
cally the  same,  and  all  the  remarks  made  in  this  treatise  are 
equally  applicable  to  both  games.  In  order  to  explain  the 
spirit  which  distinguishes  them,  we  shall  adopt  Plutarch's 
system,  and  draw  a  parallel  between  them.  An  opportunity 
for  adopting  this  plan  is  offered  in  the  solution  of  two  very 
interesting  questions,  which  are  subjects  of  continual  discus- 
sion. This  solution  is  of  some  importance :  it  is  a  conscien- 
tious discussion,  and  the  result  of  long  reflection ;  and  to 
insure  its  general  adoption,  we  shall  here  present  it  to  our 
leaders. 

"  Is  short  whist  as  difficult  as  long  whist  ?* 

''  In  playing  the  long  game,  when  both  sides  mark  five, 
they  are  precisely  in  the  same  position  with  those  parties  who 
are  beginning,  the  short  game. 

**  The  latter,  therefore,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  former* 

'^  Now  the  part  is  less  than  the  whole. 

<^  Therefore  the  question  is  solved. 

**  At  short  whist  the  points  are  marked  from  one  to  five. 

'*  At  lon^  whist  they  are  extended  as  far  as  ten. 

^'  The  ciuculation,  confined  to  the  number  of  points  to  be 
won  in  a  single  round,f  increases  in  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion. In  this  respect  long  whist  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
now  gpime,  as  it  is  possible  m  the  same  round  [hand]  to  make 
eleven  points,  by  seven  tricks  and  four  honours.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  and  with  this  progres- 
sion in  the  calculation,  the  difference  and  increased  difficulty 
of  the  latter  game  must  be  immense. 

*  This  is  a  repetition,  flito  qnestion  having  being  already  put  and  an 
•wered ;  bat  it  is  necessary  to  the  context. 

t  The  translator  continually  applies  the  word  ^  round'*  to  playing  onft 
fimr  cards  or  the  whole  fifty-two  indifferently. 
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'^  We  engage  onr  readora  Bot  to  draw  a  raab  coiielam<m 
from  these  two  corollaries,  but  first  to  listen  to  the  modifica- 
tions on  the  other  side,  which  will  set  the  question  in  a  new 
light,  and  correct  their  first  impressions. 

'<  The  state  of  the  same  from  five  to  five  cannot  be  identi* 
fied  with  short  whist,  oecause  the  latter  still  has  the  cbaaooB 
of  winning  a  doable  or  a  treble. 

^'  Whence  it  follows  that  all  the  combinations  of  the  gam« 
which  concern  the  number  of  five,  are  not  affected  bj  its 
extension,  and  remain  unchanged  in  both  games.  The  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  same  is  equally  unaltered.  The  merit^ 
oombined  with  skill,  becomes  irresistible  in  the  hands  of  the 
proficient. 

"  The  calculation  itself,  which  is  generally  considered  to 
increase  in  proportion  with  the  number  of  points  marked  bj 
the  game,  only  does  so  by  exception :  it  mil  be  frequently 
disturbed  by  peculiar  combinations  of  the  cards,  and  even 
sometimes  completely  confusefl  for  want  of  co-operati<Mi  on 
the  side  of  the  timid  and  unenterprizing  partner. 

'<  Having  thus  neutralized  the  chief  objections,  we  shall 
return  to  the  question,  and  here  we  shall  find  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  game  from  ten  to  five  points  is  one  great  caaae  of 
its  excellence,  since  the  very  fact  of  its  being  circumscribed 
gives  occasion  for  a  greater  exertion  of  intellect :  this  is  moi^ 
especially  true  with  regard  to  those  things  of  which  we  can- 
not be  certain,  but  in  which  probability  of  possession  is  in- 
creased in  prop(H*tion  to  the  intelligence  employed  in  aoqmir- 
Id^  them.  We  find  that  the  distribution  of  the  cards  easily 
admits  the  possibility  of  making  five  points  in  one  roand 
[hand,]  a  possibility  which  ia  increased,  both  by  the  eager- 
ness  of  those  who,  having  scored  nothing,  desperately  run  all 
hazards,  and  by  the  backwardness  of  othws  who,  having 
made  three  or  four  points^  are  afraid  of  venturing  too  far, 
and  act  on  the  defensive. 

^' These  two-fold  principles  of  action  open  afield  for  energy, 
decision,  and  ardour,  in  which  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
player  are,  as  it  it  were,  counterbalanced  by  his  caution  and 
skill,  by  which  means  talents  are  developed  which  are  wholly 

unknown  in  long  whist **     '^  Long  whist  is  more  difii- 

oult  than  short  whist  in  the  ratio  of  twenty  to  nineteen." 

This  latter  axiom  justifies  our  placiug  the  long  game,  with 
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mch  modern  changes  and  improvements  as  hare  grown  up 
since  Hojle's  time,  in  the  reader's  possession  before  he  is 
introduced  to  the  practice  and  polity  of  its  successor.  No 
startling  variations,  indeed,  are  to  be  looked  for :  no  devia- 
tions from  the  principles  as  already  detailed :  no  departnre 
from  the  fundamental  rules,  but  such  a  treatment  of  them  as 
best  tends  to  get  rid  of  intricacy  and  perplexity.  Where  the 
law  was  found  defective  of  course  such  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  imperfection  as  experience  and  practical  skill 
saggested.  But  while  the  principles  of  the  game  remain 
almost  precisely  as  detailed  by  Hoyle,  it  has  become  more 
scientific  and  more  elaborate  than  it  was.  Eefinements,  it  is 
tme,  are  not  to  be  acquired  by  studying  maxims  or  systems, 
but  an  improved  method  is  capable  of  being  imparted,  and 
^*  tact ''  may  be  taught  by  example  as  instruction  is  conveyed 
b J  precept. 


LONG  WHIST.— LAWS. 
ACCORDINQ  TO  THE  BEST  MODERN  AUTHORITISa 

"  It  is  true  that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at 
iMSt  It  is  fit."— Bacox. 

CUmNa  IN. 

This  of  course  only  applies  to  cutting;  where  the  cards 
are  drawn,  one  need  only  be  removed. 

A  party  of  four  having  assembled,  two  packs  of  cards  are 
placed  upon  the  table. '  From  one  of  these  each  person  re- 
moves a  cut,  of  not  less  than  four  cards  :*  the  two  highest 
and  the  two  lowest  become  partners ;  the  holder  of  the  lowest 
is  entitled  to  the  deal.  If  in  cutting  there  be  two  lowest 
cards  of  a  like  value,  the  holders  cut  again  for  the  deal,  to 
which  the  lowest  has  the  claim. 

The  ace  is  the  lowest  card  in  cutting. 

The  dealer  and  his  partner  have  the  choice  of  seats  and 
eatdsy  which  they  retain  during  the  rubber.  When  their  op- 
ponents have  sat  down,  they  cannot  alter  their  position. 

*  This  is  a  dab  rule :  the  usual  mode  is  forthe  players  to  draw  one  card 
aaah  from  the  same  padc 
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Should  there  be  two  or  more  "  ties  "  in  the  cut,  they  go  f< 
nothing:  all  three  cut  again,  while  the  fourth  retains  i 
relation,  whether  of  high  or  low,  to  the  four  cards  first  cu 

The  right  hand  adversary  cuts  to  the  dealer.     In  doinff 
he  must  not  cut  less  than  four  cards  from  the  top,  nor  1 
than  three  from  the  bottom.     Should  a  card  be  exposed  i 
the  operation,  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut,  and  the  dealer 
the  option  to  shuffle  the  pack  before  it  is  out  again. 

The  pack  being  cut,  it  cannot  be  changed  for  that  deal: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  rubber  the  players  cut  again  from! 
the  same  cards,  and  the  two  highest  retire,  should  there  be' 
two  others  waiting  to  come  in.  Cutting  in  or  out  must  be  by 
pairs.  After  the  round  the  two  that  nave  been  in  longest 
must  go  out. 

THE  D£AL. 

The  pack  may  be  shuffled  by  any  of  the  players ;  the 
dealer  beine  entitled  to  shuffle  them  last,  the  cards  having 
been  placed  during  the  previous  deal  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
next  dealer  by  his  left-hand  adversary.  The  cards  must  be 
shuffled  above  the  table.  In  shuffling  on  the  table  there 
is  a  chance  of  the  position  of  the  cards  beine  seen  :  this  lat- 
ter practice  is  only  admissible  with  a  pac^  that  is  being 
opened- for  the  first  time. 

The  deal  is  performed  by  the  distribution  of  one  card  at  a 
time,  commencing  with  the  player  on  the  dealer's  left  hand.' 
Should  the  bottom  card  be  exposed  either  in  cutting  or  deal- 
ing, the  opposite  party  may  claim  a  new  deal.  The  trump- 
card  may  be  retained  by  the  dealer,  with  the  face  turned 
down  while  bets  are  being  made ;  but  if  placed  with  the  fiioe' 
Jownwards  on  the  table,  the  deal  is  lost. 

If  in  the  process  of  dealing  the  trump-card  be  in  any  way 
exposed,  the  opponents  have  the  choice  of  demanding  a  fresh 
deal. 

Should  the  dealer  look  at  the  bottom  card,  before  it  is 
^umed  up,  it  is  a  lost  deal. 

The  dealer  is  not  at  liberty  to  touch  the  cards  on  the  table 
to  ascertain  how  he  has  disposed  of  them,  but  he  may  count 
euiSose  undealt  to  see  how  many  remain  in  his  hand. 
ThA^ould  either  of  the  opponents  turn  up  the  cards-while  the 
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deal  is  in  progress,  if  a  oard  be  accidentallj  exposed,  a  mis-t 
deal  cannot  be  claimed,  nor  a  firesh  deal  called. 

When  the  pack  is  found  to  be  perfect,  should  any  of  the 
players  hold  more  than  thirteen  cards,  the  deal  is  lost. 

Shoold  a  pack  be  imperfect,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

If  »  OMd  be  found,  though  it  be  the  Iwt,  stiU  there  mu.* 
be  a  new  deal. 

The  deal  is  lost  should  a  card  be  misdealt. 
«  Should  two  cards  be  dealt  at  one  time  to  one  player,  and 
ihe  dealer  give  a  card  to  the  next  befdre  correcting  himself, 
he  loses  his  deal ;  and  should  he  omit  a  hand  and  deal  to  the 
two  following,  or  should  he  giye  the  top  card  where  the  lower 
one  should  have  gone,  he  pays  a  like  penalty. 

Should  a  dealer  deal  out  of  turn,  so  soon  as  he  turns  the 
tramp  his  deal  holds  good,  and  the  one  who  was  passed  loses 
the  deal. 

If  the  dealer  does  not  see  that  the  cards  are  cut,  the  ad^erte 
party  can  call  a  new  deal. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  dealer^s  partner  to  collect  the  cards  as 
soon  as  the  score  has  been  arranged,  and  place  them  on  his 
own  right  hand. 

If  a  pack  of  cards  be  found  faulty,  the  deal  only  in  which 
the  discovery  is  made  shall  be  Toid,  but  the  deal  is  not  lost. 

The  trump-card  should  be  left  on  the  table  till  it  is  the 
dealer's  turn  to  play,  and  then  be  placed  in  his  hand.  If  it 
be  left  till  his  partner  or  he  himself  shall  play  a  second  time, 
it  comes  within  the  category  of  an  exposed  oard,  and  may  be 
called  accordingly.'*'  If  taken  up  before  it  is  his  turn  to  j^y^ 
he  may  be  required  to  show  it;  and  should  he  by  accident  or 
otherwise  show  a  wrong  card,  it  can  also  1>e  called. 

THE   GAME. 

Count  your  cards  as  you  take  them  up,  for  should  the  first 
triok  be  turned,  and  you  then  discover  that  yon  have  not  the 
right  number  (thirteen,)  and  the  other  players  happen  to  have 
their  complement,  the  deal  is  good ;  and  should  you  have  re- 
voked, yo«  pay  the  penalty.  But  if  the  pack  be  found  imper- 
fect, and  without  the  missing  card,  no  revoke  can  be  claimed, 
neilher  is  the  deal  a  lost  one.  But  if  the  missing  card  be  in 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  players,  the  deal  is  lost. 

*  This  penalty  is  seldom  enfoteed. 
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ff  If  a  card  be  led  out  of  tarn,  it  can  be  called  during  any 
portion  of  the  game,  provided  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke ;  or 
any  other  suit  may  be  required  from  the  same  player,  or  bis 
partner,  should  it  be  his  turn  to  play.  But  should  the  player 
not  have  a  card  of  the  suit  named,  he  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  play  a  card  of  another.  Should  your  adversaries  call  dif- 
ferent suits,  you  may  play  which  you  please. 

A  lead  made  out  of  turn  cannot  be  objected  to  after  the 
person  whose  turn  it  was  to  play  has  led  or  played  to  the  next 
trick. 

Should  yon  play  out  of  your  turn,  your  partner  having  also 
played,  the  adversaries  have  the  option  of  consulting  whether 
the  cards  shall  remain  or  not. 

Should  you  play  out  of  turn,  before  your  partner  has 
played,  the  opposite  party  may  call  on  him  to  play  the  highest 
or  lowest  card  of  the  suit  played ;  and  should  he  have  none 
of  that  suit,  then  a  trump  or  any  other  suit. 

A  player  having  won  a  trick,  should  he  lead  again  before 
his  partner  has  played,  the  card  so  shown  becomes  an  exposed 
one,  and  his  partner  may  be  compelled^  if  he  can,  to  win  the 
trick  over  again. 

If  two  cards  have  been  played  together,  or  if  the  player 
shall  have  played  twice  to  the  same  trick,  the  opposite  party 
can  select  which  of  the  two  shall  remain,  and  the  other  may 
at  any  time  be  called,  provided  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke ;  if 
the  trick  is  turned  with  the  two  cards  in  it,  that  gives  a  right 
to  the  adversary  to  call  a  fresh  deal,  or  most  likely  leads  to  a 
revoke. 

When  your  partner  does  not  play  to  the  suit  you  have  led, 
you  are  entitled  to  inquire  whether  he  holds  any  of  that  suit 
or  not. 

Should  two  players  answer  the  lead  simultaneously,  the 
player  whose  turn  it  was  may  either  allow  his  adversary's 
curd  to  remain,  or  he  may  treat  it  as  an  exposed  card,  or  call 
for  a  particular  suit  either  for  the  next  trick  or  the  following 
one.  ^ 

'^  Who  dealt  V  is  a  Question  that  is  not  permitted ;  but  yoa 
may  inquire  whether  tne  cards  are  plaoea  right  for  tJbe  next 
deal. 

All  cards  played  out  of  turn,  whether  one,  two,  or  more,  ' 
become  <'  exposed/'  and  must  be  left  on  the  table  at  the 
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demand  of  the  adverse  partj^  who  may  ^'  call''  them  all  in 
Cams. 

Before  playing,  the  request  "Draw  jonr  card''  may  be  pnt 
to  your  iMurtner;  but  you  cannot  inquire  who  it  was  that 
played  any  particular  card. 

You  are  not  entitled  to  see  a  trick  after  it  has  been  turned. 

Should  the  third  player  play  before  the  second^  the  fourth 
Is  entitled  to  play  before  the  second ;  should  the  fourth  play 
before  the  second  and  third,  the  second  may  be  compelled  to 
win  the  trick,  if  he  can,  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  leader  or 
his  partner. 

Should  a  card  be  trumped  in  error,  and  thereby  you  have 
been  induced  to  play  as  you  would  not  otherwise  have  done, 
the  mistake  being  corrected,  you  have  a  right  to  take  up  your 
card,  without  the  penalty  of  being  called,  and  may  claim  from 
the  person  so  playing  erroneously  the  highest  or  lowest  of  the 
suit  previously  led ;  or  at  any  future  period  of  the  game  you 
may  call  for  the  exposed  card. 

!Being  called  on  to  play  your  best  or  your  worst  card,  con- 
sequently a  trump  or  not  a  trump,  or  to  play  any  suit  you 
mav  hold,  should  you  fail  to  do  so,  you  have  made  a  revokO| 
and  become  liable  to  the  penalty. 

You  cannot  transfer  your  cards  to  another  to  play  for  you 
under  any  circumstances,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
three  players. 

You  may  call  for  new  cards  during  any  portion  of  the  rubber, 
before  dealing,  upon  paying  foF.  them ;  this  latter  condition, 
of  coarse,  is  only  applicable  to  play  at  a  public  establishment. 

THE  BEVOKS. 

If  a  suit  is  led  and  any  one  of  the  players  having  a  card 
of  the  same  sdit  shall  play  one  of  another  suit  to  it,  and  the 
trick  has  been  turned  and  quitted,  that  constitutes  a  revoke ; 
but  the  errin'  being  discovered  before  the  trick  .is  quitted,  or 
before  the  party  having  so  played  a  wrong  suit,  or  his  partner, 
ahall  play  again,  the  penalty  only  amounts  to  the  card  being 
treated  as  '<  exposed,"  and  being  liable  to  be  called. 

Having  discovered  before  the  trick  is  turned  that  you  have 
revoked,  you  may  take  up  your  card,  and  you  must  then  play 
your  best  or  your  worst  card  of  the  suit,  at  the  demand  of  your 
adversaries,  and  the  card  you  have  exposed  may  be  called. 
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Should  a  revoke  be  claimed,  in  Bearehing  the  tricks  turned 
for  it,  the  opposite  party  pay  the  penalty  as  for  a  reyoke,  if 
they  mix  their  tricks  before  yoa  have  examined  them. 

The  leyoke  being  complete,  the  parties  by  whom  it  hafl 
been  committed  forfeit  three  points  for  each  revoke,  should 
there  be  more  than  one ;  the  adversaries  having  the  option  of 
deducting  them  frcMn  their  antagonists'  score,  or  adding  three 
to  their  own  soore,  or  taking  three  of  their  adversaries  tricks 
and  adding  them  to  their  own. 

The  party  that  claims  a  revoke  must  prove  that  it  has  been 
made  before  the  cards  are  cut  for  the  next  deal. 

The  party  against  whom  a- revoke  has  been  proved  cannot 
under  any  cireumstances  win  the  game  in  that  hand. 

It  is  the  custom  at  many  whist  clubs,  that  when  a  rubber 
has  been  lost  by  a  revoke,  the  party  makin'g  it  pays  his  part- 
ner's points.^ 

The  party  revoking,  should  their  score  exceed  the  points 
which  constitute  the  game,  remain  at  nine. 

When  there  are  revokes  on  both  sides  there  must  be  a  new 
deal.f 

THE  SCORE. 

The  game  of  Long  Whist  consists  of  ten  points. 

For  each  triok  after  six  one  point  is  scored. 

The  honours  are  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps. 

In  reckoning,  tricks  have  precedence  of  honours. 

If  the  four  honours  are  in  one  hand,  or  held  by  partnersy 
they  count  four ;  should  there  be  three  honours  in  one  hand 
or  between  partners,  .they  reckon  two  points ;  the  one  held  by 
their  adversaries  being  deducted  from  their  three.  If  part- 
ners hold  two  between  them,  either  in  one  hand  or  one  each, 
honours  are  said  to  be  divided. 

Honours  do  not  reckon  when  the  soore  is  nine. 

Honours  do  not  count  unless  they  have  been  claimed  and 
scored  before  the  trump-caid  of  the  succeeding  game  has 
been  turned. 

When  the  score  is  eight  on  your  side,  should  you  hold 
more  than  two  honours,  you  win  the  game  by  showing  them. 

At  the  point  of  eight,  having  two  honours  in  your  own 

*  At  the  Btonheim  Glab,  this  law  has  been  established  for  manj  years, 
t  See  DssohMMUss,  Bole  IM,  «t  piwe  184. 
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lumdy  joa  liaye  the  privilege  of  calling  on  jonr  partner  to 
product  another.     Should  he  do  so,  you  win  the  game. 

If  through  error  you  call  without  holding  two  honours,  and 
your  adversaries  hold  two  or  more,  they  may  either  demand  a 
new  deal,  or  play  out  that  in  which  the  err^  has  been  made, 
with  the  privilege  of  counting  honours  before  tricks. 

Should  a  player  at  the  point  of  eight  remind  his  partner  of 
his  right  to  call;  after  the  trump-card  is  turned,  the  opposite 
side  may,  at  their  option^  demand  a  new  deal. 

When  a  player  calls,  and  his  partner  neglects  to  answer, 
though  he  has  the  power,  they  cannot  make  a  <'  slam )"  the 
honours  in  that  case  take  their  usual  place. 

Should  both  partners  score,  and  their  scores  differ,  their 
adversaries  can  compel  them  to  abide  by  that  which  they  may 
choose. 

Should  honours  be  marked  without  the  right  of  being  so, 
the  other  side  may  deduct  them  from  the  adversaries'  score, 
and  add  them  to  their  own  at  any  period  of  the  game.* 
*  Honours  shown  after  the  lead  has  taken  place,  or  at  any 
point  except  eight,  do  not  count,  and  may  be  dealt  with  as 
exposed  cajrds. 

The  rubber  consists  of  two  games  out  of  three.  They  who 
first  win  two  games,  gain  the  rubber,  which  may  be  from  one 
to  five  points  at  long,  and  from  one  to  eight  'points  at  short 
whist. 

The  term  '^  point''  relates  to  the  numbers  scored  for  tricks 
and  honours,  as  well  as  for  the  games  of  a  rubber :  five  points 
of  the  .game  reckon  as  one  point  in  the  rubber. 

A  game  consists  of  ten  points.  Should  you  score  these 
before  your  adversaries  have  marked  five,  you  win  a  double : 
if  they  have  scored  more  than  four  points,  then  it  is  a  single. 

When  the  other  side  have  not  scored  at  all,  and  you  have 
won  the  game,  it  is  a  <'  lurch,"  for  which  you  count  three. 
(But  only  if  this  is  agreed  on  before  the  game  begkis.) 

Should  you  win  the  whole  thirteen  tricks  in  one  hand,  it  is 
called  a  <^  Slam.''  The  effect  of  the  slam  is  dependent  upon 
eustom  or  arrangements;  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  or  generally 
adopted  practice,  that  the  game  which  it  decides  shall  or  shall 

*  Adding  the  score  to  yonr  own  in  this  manner  is  by  no  means  nnivenal, 
bat  is  properly  recommended  by  Deschapelles.  It  is  in  keeping  with  th« 
law  in  cribbage. 
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not  be  an  integral  part  of  ihe  mbber,  or  be  treated  as  a  pex^ 
feet  rubber  in  itself.  According  to  Deachapellea,  '*  it  is  con- 
sidered of  the  same  yalne  as  a  full  rubber/'  That  clever 
writer  has  some  admirable  observations  on  this  anomaly  which 
*  we  have  given  inthe  eztraets  fnHn  his  ''  Principles  of  the 
Bules  of  Whist.'' 

No  points 'can  be  marked  after  the  seoond  trick  of  the  fol- 
lowing deal  has  been  turned. 

If  you  have  scored  more  than  you  are  entitled  to,  you  have 
the  right  to  correct  the  error  at  any  time  before  the  termina- 
tion of  tiie  game. 

If,  after  winning  a  came  you  neglect  to  score  the  points  of 
which  it  consisted,  and  another  same  has  been  played,  you 
cannot  score  at  all,  as  already  observed,  unless  your  adver* 
saries  admit  that  you  have  won,  and  in  that  case  you  can 
only  score  one  point.  At  the  closing  point  of  the  game  also, 
as  before  stated,  the  court  cards  in  trumps  go  for  nothing. 
A  smart  commentary  was  once  made  upon  this  loss  of  privi- 
lege. It  was  observed  to  Talleyrand,  during  a  rubber  aL 
whist,  that  a  certain  elderly  lady  of  quality  had  married  her 
footman.  '*  Ah,"  said  the  conrtier,  <'  at  nine  we  don't  cauni 
honoun" 

The  score  with  coins  or  counters  is  thus  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  unit  placed  above  counts  for  three  and  below 
for  five. 
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INTIMATIONS  BETWEEN': 

PAD 

ITNE 

us. 

You  are  entitled  to  question  your  partner  npon  the  points : 
"  What  are  trumps  f"  "  Draw  your  card."  "  Can  you  not 
follow  suit  ?"  ''  Is  there  not  a  revoke  ?"  But  these  can  only 
be  put  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play. 

You  are  not  entitled  to  draw  your  own  card^  unless  required 
by  your  partner. 
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Ton  liaye  no  right  to  look  at  the  trick  that  has  been  taken 
up,  unless  yon  are  the  last  player.* 

When  the  first  trick  of  the  deal  is  turned,* and  the  trump 
turned  up  has  been  taken  into  the  dealer's  hand,  it  cannot  be 
shown  or  named. 

The  tricks  should  be  placed  in  an  orderly  manner  as  they 
are  taken  up,  otherwise  in  cases  of  dispute  the  arrangement 
Is  liable  to  challenge. 

A  card  drawn  distinctly  out  of  the  hand  may  be  dealt  with 
ms  a  card  actually  placed  upon  the  table. 

No  penalty  attaches  to  taking  up  a  trick  which  belongs  to 
the  adverse  party,  but  they  can  claim  it  at  any  part  of  the  deal. 

If  the  player  intimate  that  he  can  win  all  the  remaining 
tricks,  he  may  be  required  to  throw  up  his  cards  j  his  partner 
must  then  do  the  same,  and  one  of  the  two  hands  shall  be 
'^called,"  that  is^  treated  as  exposed  cards,  and  called 
seriatim. 

If  a  player  throw  up  his  cards,  and  the  next  player  follow 
bis  example,  the  hand  is  at  an  end.  Such  is*  the  law,  as  it  at 
present  exists ;  but  there  is  a  laxity  in  the  practice,  a  breach 
of  system  that  should  not  be  permitted  in  a  game  whose  prin* 
ciple  is  order.  All  the  written  authorities  that  I  have  con- 
sulted are  silent  upon  the  point  except  Deschapelles,  who 
leaves  it,  after  his  comment,  worse  than  he  found  it.  <^  Our 
expressions,"  he  says,  '^  are  sometimes  designedly  indefinite^ 
because,  upon  reflection,  having  found  it  necessary  to  be 
vague,  we  make  a  duty  of  necessitv.''  Most  assuredly  this 
paragraph  is  a  perfect  example  of  his  philosophy. 

The  lead  is  complete  as  soon  as  it  has  been  played  to. 

The  game  is  terminated  when  no  dispute  has  been  raised  as 
to  its  progress  and  result,  and  the  cards  are  again  mingled 
together. 

LOOKERS  ON. 

The  office,  if  any,  of  bystanders  at  a  whist  table,  is  accord- 
ing to  the  adopted  practice,  altogether  dependent  on  the 
rererence  made  to  them.  Upon  this  head,  however,  the 
authorities  are  point  blank  opposed  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Watson,  in  his  '<  Short  Whist,"  distinctly  states  that  the  rules 

*  This  IB  a  French  rol^f  based  on  a  correot  prinoiple  of  plaj,  but  aol 
fenenUyenforood  io  this  oonatiy. 
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regarding  bjstanden  relate  ^^  to  all  whist/'  His  dictum^  on 
this  point  is,  ''  Should  a  trick  be  scored  wrongly,  or  parties 
during  play  take  up  a  trick  ^  they  are  not  entitled  to,  or 
honours  omitted  to  be  scored,  or  scored  when  they  had  them 
not,  or  a  revoke  made  and  not  noticed,  &c.,  the  bystander 
must  remain  silent,  whatever  may  be  his  interest  tnerein." 
On  the  other  side,  Beschapelles  declares,  '^  If  any  points  be 
marked  which  have  not  been  gained,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
bystanders  to  mention  the  circumstance,  and  to  have  the  error 
rectified."  Mr.  Watson  represents  the  English  school ;  Des* 
chapelles  the  French.  We  incline  to  the  former^  as  silenee 
is  essentially  the  attribute  of  Whist. ' 

TERMS  USED  IN  THE  OABfE  OF  3FHI8T. 

Bumper — ^Winning  two  games  in  succession  before  your  ad- 
versaries have  scored. 
Cutting  In — Selecting  partners  and  deciding  who  shall  deal, 

at  the  commencement  of  a  rubber. 
CuUinff  Chit — Deciding  by  the  lowest  cards  cut  which  of  two 

persons  shall. remain  in,  when  one  or  two  are  required  to 

go  out. 
OaU,  the — When  at  eight  and  having  two  honours  in  his 

hand,  one  partner  inquires  of  the  other,  ''  Can  you  one  V 

'*  Have  you  an  honour  ?" 
Decdj  <A«-— The  distribution  of  the  cards  from  left  to  ri^^t, 

one  by  one. 
Deal,  freik — When,  in  consequence  of  an  accident^  you  are 

entitled  to  deal  again. 
Dealy  lost-^^Dealy  miss — The  forfeiture  of  the  deal  is  the  result 

of  an  error  coming  under  the  title  of  mis-deal^  as  specified 

in  the  laws. 
Double — ^Having  scored  ten  before  your  adversary  scores  five, 

in  the  long  game ,  or  five  before  he  scores  three,  in  the 

short  game. 
Eldest  Hand-^The  player  on  the  dealer's  left  hand. 
PinesM — Literally  passing  by  your  best  card,  and  playing  one 

of  less  value. 
Forcing — ^Playing  a  card  that  compels  your  adversary  or  your 

partner  to  part  with  a  trump. 
Band — ^The  thirteen  cards  dealt  to  each  player. 
i9cmottr«— Ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps. 
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Oard-^Tbe  bighest  card  nnplayed  of  a  suit. 
Xtead^  (he— The  commenoement  of  4he  plaj  bj  the  penon  on 

the  dealer's  left,  or  the  card  played  by  the  winner  of  a  trick 

immediately  after  having' won  it. 
I/ong  Trufnp$ — The  last  of  the  soit  of  tnunps. 
Ixmgn — The  game  of  long  whi^.  ^ 

£ao^— When  yon  have  scored  and  yonr  adversaries  have  not. 
Law  Chifn^'-^A  game  won  in  which  one  side  does  not  score 

at  all. 
Jjoam  CbftZv— Those  of  any  salt,  except  tramps,  which  from 

the  strength  of  the  other  hands  are  useless. 
/Mi<9— -The  score  made  by  tricks  or  hononrs. 
Quart — Sequence  of  any  four  cards. 
Quart  Jfa^9f^-*Seqnence  of  ace,  king,  qneen,  and  knave. 
Qntni  ■■Sequence  of  five,  the  quint  major  being  the  sequence 

of  the  five  highest  cards  of  a  suit. 
Renounce — Not  holding  a  card  of  the  suit  led. 
Revoke — Playing  a  different  card  from  the  suit  led,  though  it 

is  in  the  player's  power  to  follow  suit. 
J?iiMer-— Two  games  won  consecutively,  or  two  out  of  three 

games,  constitnte  winning  the  rubber. 
i?u2^n^p— Plaving  a  trump  to  any  other  suit. 
SequmeeB — Cfards  that  follow  in  regular  order  of  value. 
jSse^iSbMH-T-Partners  trumping  each  a  suit  and  playing  to  each 

other  for  that  purpose. 
Score — ^The  points  marked  by  coins  or  counters,  as  described 

under  the  head  of  the  score. 
j9Aor<»— -Short  whisfe. 
Slamy  a — One  side  winning  all  the  tricks. 
Sin^e^ht  long  whist) — ^ring  the  game  after  your  adver- 
sary has  scored  five  or  more;  at  short  whist,  after  he  has 

scofed  four. 
Tenae&^When  the  last  to  play  holds  the  best  and  third  best 

of  a  suit. 
TrMe — (at  short  whist)^s  scoring  five  before  your  adversary 

scores  one. 
Tricks — ^Four  cards,  that  is^  the  three  played  to  a  card  led, 

constitute  a  trick. 
Trumpf  the — ^The  card  turned  up  by  the  dealer. 
IVufftpt-— Oards  of  the  same  suit  aa  that  turned  up  by  the 

dealer. 
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Under-play — ^The  leader  playing  a  small  oard,  thoa^  he 
holdB  the  best  of  the  suit. 

"  If  Hercules  and  Lychas  play  ^t  dice, 
Which  is  the  better  man  r    The  greater  throw 
Ma^  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
^     80  18  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page*" — Shakspeabb. 

Though  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  operations  of  for- 
tune or  chance,  this  '' sublime  game''  is  more  an  essay  of 
skill  and  science  thaif  any  played  with  cards.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  the  utilitarian  will  insist  upon  classing  it  among  the 
frivolous  pursuits  of  life,  he  cannot  deny  that  it  has  many 
properties  which,  in  a  degree,  make  amends  for  its  want  of 
high  end  and  purpose.  The  lists  then  being  arranged,  and 
entered  according  to  the  preliminaries  already  set  forth,  let 
us  imagine  the  first  blow  about  to  be  struck :  Le  premier  ptu 
qui  co&e.  This  is  the  lead.  '^  The  first  card  that  is  played 
m  a  deal  is  generally  a  mistake."  So,  according  to  our 
French  professor  of  whist,  said  a  player  of  the  game,  so 
famous  for  Ids  skill,  that  before  the  last  trick  was  played,  he 
could  name  every  card  of  which  it  would  consist.*  Whatever 
force  attaches  to  this  opinion,  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
M.  Deschapelles  in  his  analysis  of  this  important  step. 

Deschapelles  loquitur  : — <'  The  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  deal  at  whist  is  incalcu- 
lable. It  sets  out  in  ignorance  and  obscurity,  guided  by  instinct 
and  chance,  supportc^i  by  invention  and  talent.  It  finishes  in 
experience,  ffuided  by  positive  evidence,  and  supported  by  the 
light  of  mathematical  deduction.  A  deal  at  whist  may,  mere- 
fore,  be  considered  as  a  graduated  scale  of  intelligence,  beffin- 
ning  with  the  inventive  faculty,  and  ending  with  mathematical 
demonstration )  and  we  may  easily  imagine  that  the  intellec- 
tual powers  are  not  unemployed  during  its  continuation.  Every 
single  faculty  of  the  mind,  one  by  one,  is  successively  engaged 
in  the  operation ;  every  class  of  mental  agency,  and  every 
shade  of  intelliffenoe  is  in  some  degree  called  into  action ;  and 
the  continual  change  in  the  faculty  employed  prevents  too 
laborious  an  exertion  of  intellect,  keeps  up  excitement  to  the 
end,  and  produces  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure. 

''  To  explain  this  more  clearly,  and  following  the  degree  of 

*  Many  Enriish  players  not  only  do  this,  but  can  also  teU  fttim  whit 
hands  the  caras  wiU  ooma. 
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diyision  adopted  by  geographers  and  natural  pIuloBopherSy  we 
shall  divide  a  deal  of  whist  into  two  parts.  Let  ns  suppose  a 
parabola  described  by  the  fall  of  a  cannon-ball^  whose  cnlmi* 
Bating  point  shall  be  the  seventh  or  odd  trick.  On  this  side 
of  the  above  point  invention  is  the  ruling  agent  of  the  game; 
beyond  it  calculation.  Attention  and  memory  are  seated  at 
its  base,  and  sagacity,  placed  at  its  summit,  portions  out  the 
task,  invokes,  by  tums^  all  the  instruments  which  contribute 
to  its  completion,  urges  on  or  circumscribes  their  endeavours, 
and  prescribes  to  them,,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  repose  ne- 
oessaiT  to  maintain  their  vigour. 

**  The  beginner  at  whist  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  some 
notion  of  the  game.  Firstly,  he  has  before  his  eyes  his  thir« 
teen  cards,  the  trump  card,  and  the  position  of  the  game ; 
and  again,  he  is  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  pkyers, 
and  has  some  idea  of  a  system  of  play.  But  these  advantages 
are  trifling,  when  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  learnt, 
and  with  those  probabilities  which  arise  from  the  fall  of  every 
card  as  the  round  advances.  To  the  indolent  these  advan- 
tages  will  ever  remain  a  hidden  talent ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
chance  will  improve  them ;  to  the  hesitating  and  doubtful,  as 
thev  do  not  appear  in  a  sufficiently  tangible  fomi,  they  will 
be  lost  in  imagination  and  caprice ;  but  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  investigating  and  sagacious,  they  will  increase 
with  study  and  practice ;  they  will  grow  with  the  growth  of 
genius,  and  at  length  invest  it  with  a  regular  and  palpable 
system,  which,  gradually  disengaginff  itseu  from  the  obscure 
and  probable,  wiU  at  length  be  enabled  to  draw  inferences 
amounting  to  almost  a  positive  certainty. 

**  The  leading  of  the  round  should  be  preceded  by  reflection. 
Some  time  may  be  found  for  the  latter,  an  excuse  for  which 
may  be  made  in  arranging  the  cards,  and  reviewing  the 
strength  of  our  hand.  This,  of  course,  will  not  confuse  the  - 
memory,  that  great  organ  by  which  our  game  is  regulated,^ 
because  it  is  not  yet  called  into  action.  This  interval  will  be 
well  employed,  as  it  will  five  an  opportunity  of  laying  down 
the  frame-work  of  that  web  whence  all  the  threads  of  action 
proceed,  and  from  which  an  efiect  is  to  be  produced.  The 
time  thus  spent  in  reflection  will  be  well  repaid,  and  the 
sequel  will  yield  most  beneficial  results;  for  every  second 
thus  employed,  will  afterwards  produce  a  ten-fold  interest* 
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The  OMdB  wiU  flofw  in  saoh  rapid  saooesBion  from  jour  huiif 
that  your  advenaries  will  be  wholly  unable  to  draw  any  in- 
duoiions  from  them  injoriooB  to  your  game ;  and  yonr  peri- 
ner,  excited  by  yonr  calm  and  collected  manner,  and  atten- 
tively seconding  your  efforts,  idll  feel  sometimes  inspired  by 
•  spark  of  that  feeling  of  concwd  which  destroys  all  separate 
existence,  and  makes  ns  consider  ourselves  as  parts  of  a 
whole ;  that  feeling  which  is  so  instantaneous  in  its  action, 
and  so  snrprising  in  its  effects ;  so  subtile  in  its  essence,  and 
yet  productive  of  such  miracles  I 

^*  A  round  at  whist  sometimes  appears  like  a  sh^yeless  maasi 
in  which  common  rig^t  seems  to  possess  little  or  no  influence. 
Under  tibese  circumstances,  we  must  view  it  in  a  Bummaij 
manner,  and  consider  its  general  tendendeB,  by  which  means 
we  shall  acquire  a  enide  to  enlighten  us  in  that  obscurity  in 
which  nothing  can  be  distinctly  perceived. 

<'  K  you  play  the  king  when  you  hold  the  ace,  or  lead  with  a 
tieroe  to  the  king,  by  king  and  queen,  or  even  by  the  true  in- 
vite, you  thus  make  a  parade  of  your  means  without  rendering 
tiiem  available ;  you  give  information  to  the  enemy,  who  by 
thb  means  can  proceed  to  action  with  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  and  who  thus  boldly  plays  out  his  suits  according  to  his 
knowledge  of  your  strength ;  besides  this,  your  fJbdtion  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  you  to  gain  the  same  infonnation  of  the 
weakness  or  strength  of  your  adversaries ;  for,  when  you  havi^ 
the  lead,  you  will  often  be  pussled  to  decide  upon  what  card  to 
play,  and  thus  you  will  commence  the  contest,  deprived  of  all 
your  resources,  and  hampered  in  your  expedients.  Thep  per- 
haps you  will  regret  that  you  did  not  entice  your  antagonists 
into  some  act  by  which  the  state  of  their  hands  would  have 
been  exposed,  or  their  weakness  revealed  to  your  knowledge. 

'^'Suppose  you  lead  with  a  queen,  knave,  or  ten  with  a  se- 
quence ;  then  the  trick  will  be  taken  by  the  ace  on  your  left, 
althou^  the  same  hand  should  hold  the  king,  or  the  tieroe 
major  :  or  else  the'  lead  will  fall  to  your  right-hand  adversarfr, 
-  without  yonr  acquiring,  in  either  case,  ue  slightest  idea  of 
where  the  cards  De.  In  the  case^bove  stated,  your  partner,  at 
any  rate,  is  inftNrmed,  but  here  it  wiU  be  frequently  Uie  enemy  ; 
and  when  the  lead  returns  to  your  hand,  at  the  risk  of  beintf 
entn^)ped  b^  your  antagonists  and  incurring  a  double  kes  cf 
ttmci  you  will  be  perplexed  about  changing  the  suit 
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'^  If  yon  lead  by  a  falae  inyite,  or  by  a  qneen  or  knaye ;  in 
tbe  former  case,  you  may  deprive  yoar  partner  of  his  best 
means  of  defence,  and  in  the  latter,  yon  may  fall  into  the 
adversaries'  strongest  suit,  and  involve  yoorself  in  utter  ruin. 

**  Suppose  you  lead  by  a  true  invite ;  here  again,  your  chance 
of  success  may  be  weak,  especially  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  order 
to  discover  the  state  of  your  partner's  hand,  you  must  play 
from  a  weak  suit ;  besides,  such  a  mode  of  play,  even  when 
Buccessful,  is  not  accompanied  with  important  results,  and  if 
you  are  not  supported,  your  means  are  crippled  for  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  round. 

**  Suppose  you  lead  a  trump ;  if  you  are  strong  in  trumps, 
they  are  weakened  by  the  lead,  and  thus,  giving  your  antago- 
nists timely  notice  of  your  strength,  they  will  unite  their 
efforts,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  save  the  game ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  you  have  thus  initiated 
your  adversaries,  and  taught  them  their  own  power;  you 
nave  been  the  first  to  provoke  the  contest,  and  draw  upon 
yourself  the  inevitable  and  disastrous  consequences  pf  your 
indiscretion,  and  every  succeeding  moment  oi  the  round,  by 
contributing  to  expose  your  weakness,  will  confirm  your  im« 
pending  &te,  and  at  length  complete  your  destruction. 

"  The  lead  of  a  deal  at  whist  is  directed  by  invention  in  a 
descending  scale  of  progression,  from  the  first  trick  down  to 
the  sevenui. 

*^  The  second  part  of  the  deal  begins  between  the  sixth  and 
tlie  eighth  trick.  All  plans  of  finessing  and  strataj^ms  dis- 
appear now  that  the  action  of  the  game  itself  comes  into  play. 
The  scheming  of  the j>layers  is  now  revealed,  the  position  of 
the  cards  more  palpable,  and  the  fate  of  the  game,  to  a  cer* 
tain  degree,  evident.  This  moment  comes  sooner  or  later  to 
different  players,  in  proportion  to.  the  attention  they  bestow 
on  the  game ;  it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  will  of 
the  player,  on  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  playing,  and, 
oonaequently,  on  his  desire  or  indifference  for  gain." 

Before  he  shows  his  card,  the  dealer  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  object  he  has  in  view  is  two-fold — ^to  win  the  game,  and 
to  prevent  his  adversary  from  doin|^  so.  JiCt  him  give  no 
due  to  the  adverse  party  by  the  fashion  in  which  he  sorts  hi 
aoitg.  fisohew  a  uniform  mode  of  arrangement,  at  all  events. 
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Do  not  always  place  your  iaromps  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
vour  strongeet  euit  next  to  them.  Eetablish  a  habit  of  play- 
ing your  earde  aa  yon  take  them  np ;  it  will  not  eoat  yoa 
much  efbrty  and  yon  will  find  it,  like  virtue,  ita  own  rewardL 
With  bad  eards  lead  them  00  aa  least  to  damage  your  part- 
ner's hand.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  leading  fronn 
a  single  card;  when  there  is  a  weakness  in  trumps.  Still, 
when  yon  are  weak,  there  is  the  more  probability  that  yoiw 
partner  may  be  strong.  The  following  table  ci  the  odds  na 
to  the  probable  arrangement  of  the  pack,  after  it  is  deal^  wiH 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  balance  of  chances. 

It  is  just  2  to  1  against  your  partner  holding  any  one  e«rd. 

It  is  rather  more  than  even  that  he  holds  one  card  out  ef 
any  two. 

It  b  nearly  3  to  1  that  he  does  not  hold  two  of  any  three. 

It  is  5  to  2  in  favour  of  his  having  one  out  of  three. 

It  is  6  to  4  against  his  having  two  cards  out  of  four. 

It  is  4  to  1  in  favour  of  his  holding  one  card  of  any  fonr. 

It  is  ncurlv  8  to  1  against  his  holding  any  two  cards. 

These  oddsi  refer  to  the  occasion  in  which  you  are  tiia 
dealer.  If  your  partner  deal,  it  is  26  to  12  against  his  h<dd- 
ing  any  particular  card,  and  a  fraction  of  odds  less  againsi 
either  of  your  adversaries.  Many  other  points  in  the  odds 
will  suffgest  themselves,  such  as  that  it  is  13  to  1  against  tha 
dealer  having  four  by  honours  in  his  own  hand,  and  so  forth. 
Still  there  are  refinements  of  calculation  that  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  general  system  of  whist  praedce. 
Eetuming  to  suggestions  for  the  leader,  if  he  hold  good  cards^ 
let  him  begin  inm  his  best  suit ;  best  as  regards  the  value  of 
the  cards  and  their  number.  But  if  you  have  a  sequence, 
begin  with  that.  <^  From  sequences  are  safe  leads,  and  gene- 
rally goody^'  says  Admiral  Bumey.  '^  The  safest  leads  are 
from  sequences,''  reiterates  Major  A.  Failing  these,  but 
being  strong  in  trumps,  as  well  as  cards  of  other  suits,  out 
with  the  trumps,  that  your  strong  suits  may  be  secured  fixna 
all  possible  peril. 

THI  LEAD. 

Should  you  have  the  ace  and  four  small  eards,  mot  m 
trumps,  lead  your  ace,  and  then  play  a  small  one.  If  joat 
lead  be  from  a  sequence,  play  the  highest,  unless  4he  sequent 
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be  to  a  king.  In  tbat  ease  be^  with  a  small  one,  wliitk 
"will  compel  your  partner  to  part  with  his  ace ;  or  the  left- 
luuid  adversary  may  pass  it,  shoold  he  hold  it,  and  then  yon 
liave  the  lead  again.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  pre- 
cise rules  for  playing  sequences  of  every  kind. 

With  ace,  king,  and  three  others  in  tramps,  and  you  have 
suM>tker  five  snit^  or  strong  suit,  play  the  kine  of  trumps,  and 
then  show  your  partner  your  long  suit,  which  if  he  wins,  he 
will  immediately  return  a  tran^  thereby  enabling  you  to 
finesse  or  not,  as  you  may  deem  advisable  by  the  fall  of  the 


If  you  are  compelled  to  lead  either  from  a  oueen  or  a 
knave,  lead  the  strongest  card ;  it  will  serve  to  inrow  more 
Btrength  into  your  partner's  hand. 

With  onlyaoe,  lang,  queen,  lead  the  king;  then  play  the 
^ueen,  and  you  tell  your  partner  where  the  ace  is. 

With  king  and  queen  unffuarded,  should  you  make  your 
king,  play  iSb  queen  Ibrdiwith,  lest  it  fall  to  your  partner's  ace. 

With  iing,  queen,  and  three  othen  of  a  suit  not  trumps, 
lead  the  king. 

With  aoe,  king,  and  some  small  ones  of  a  suit  not  trumps, 
when  your  partner  drops  the  knave  to  either  of  your  high 
flards,  lead  him  a  small  card  of  the  same  suit.  By  iJiis  means 
iie  makes  his  que^i,  should  he  hold  it,  or  a  small  trump. 

But  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps  yourself,  it  is  best  to  go  on 
with  your  winning  card ;  but  with  strong  suits  not  in  trumps, 
show  your  partner  your  game,  and  then  play  trumps  whatever 
jour  number.  By  this  means  you  have  a  better  chance  of 
making  tricks. 

If  with  only  one  trump  an)l  a  good  hand,  play  one  of  your 
winning  cards,  and  then  the  trump.  When  it  is  discovered 
you  have  no  more,  your  partner  should  get  them  out  as  fast 
as  he  is  able,  and  give  you  the  chance  of  your  long  suit. 

If  compelled  to  lead  from  weak  cards,  such  as  queen,  knave, 
or  a  ten,  play  the  highest,  as'  the  only  means  you  have  of 
strengthening  your  partner's  hand. 

Avoid,  when  in  vour  power,  leading  from  ace,  queen,  or 
any  tenace.  It  is,  however,  better  to  lead  from  aoe,  queen, 
or  aee,  knave,  and  others  of  a  suit,  than  to  open  a  weak  suit. 

Do  not  keep  back  the  bluest  card  of  your  partner's  best 
aait,  lestiie  imagine  that  it  is  in  4m  adversary's  hand,  and  it 
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ehonld  hinder  him  from  carrying  oat  his  prospect  for  playing 
his  hand. 

It  is  by  no  means  essential  that  a  lead  should  be  imme- 
diately returned.  Let  the  player  work  out  his  own  plans, 
always  bearing  in  mind  his  partner's  lead,  and  returning  it 
when  the  best  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Mark  your  adversaries'  strength,  and,  if  possible,  retain  a 
CArd  that  shall  command  it.  But  do  not  keep  a  card  that 
^ou  have  any  reason  to  suppose  might  fall  to  your  partner's 
trump. 

If  your  left-hand  adversary  pass  a  winning  card,  without 
trumping  it,  note  the  suit  he  throws  away,  and  on  the  first 
opportunity  play  a  winning  card  of  the  same  suit,  should  you 
hold  one. 

When  you  have  reason  to  think  your  right-hand  adversary 
weak  in  any  suit,  but  holding  small  cards  of  it,  lead  it  the 
moment  you  can. 

Should  you  win  a  trick  as  last  player,  you  may  more  safely 
play  the  same  suit  than  lead  one  in  which  vou  know  both 
yourself  and  your  partner  to  be  weak ;  as  it  is  bad  policy  to 
open  a  new  suit,  when  the  hand  is  advanced,  unless  you  have 
good  cards  in  that  suit. 

Do  not  lead  from  ace,  queen,  or  from  ace,  knave,  unless 
the  suit  be  a  long  one,  as  the  probable  conseauence  will  be 
that  you  do  not  scoi^  more  than  one  point ;  wnereas  by  wait- 
ing till  led  up  to,  you  have  a  fair  prospect  of  making  a  couple 
of  tricks. 

It  is,  however,  better  to  lead  from  ace,  queen,  or  aoCi 
knave,  than  to  open  a  weak  suit. 

With  ace 'and  four  small  trumps,  lead  the  lowest ;  in  all 
other  suits,  lead  the  ace,  unless  when  you  have  a  command  in 
trumps. 

Never  lead  a  kinff  when  it  is  the  only  card  of  a  suit  yo« 
hold.  Even  should  the  ace  be  against  you,  there  is  stUl  a 
chance  of  its  passing,  should  it  be  led  to  you,  when  last 
player. 

Some  risk  the  last  card  of  a  suit  when  the  trumps  ai« 
nearly  exhausted. 

It  is  a  miserable  experiment  to  lead  out  a  small  card,  being 
the  only  one  of  the  suit,  with  a  view  to  making  your  smaS 
trumps.    When  you  hold  but  one  of  .a  suit,  some  one  else 
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mnrt  )uLVt  0eT«nd.  Sbonld  this  be  an  sdarersary^  he  will  at 
once  detect  jour  object,  and  set  to  ^rk  to  draw  oat  the 
Inunps.  Moreover,  it  may  rain  jonr  partner's  hand,  for  as 
Boon  as  the  trumps  are  all  exhausted,  he  wiU  probably  retorn 
jonr  lead.  But  ihongh  it  be  condemned  as  a  habit,  it  may 
sometimes  be  jndicious  in  a  player  who  adopts  it  rarely^  and 
if  therefore  not  snspected. 

NerertheljMs,  witn  fire  or  six  sm^  tramps,  yon  make  cer- 
tain to  lead  from  a  single  cud. 

Should  yon  hold  five  tramps,  get  out  two  ronnds  of  them ; 
this  will  leare  you  three ;  and  should  your  partner  hold  two, 
your  adversaries  at  the  most  will  have  but  two  left  between 
them.  This  ensures  the  command  to  your  hand,  with  the 
means  of  carrying  out  your  partner's  game. 

Bnt  should  you  possess  a  strong  hand  in  tramps,  and  ft 
long  suit  of  other  small  cards  also,  lead  from  the  latter,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  make  something  of  what  remains  to  you 
of  it.  Being  short  in  two  suits,  you  must  presently  be  forced, 
which  will  materially  affect  the  chance  of  your  bringing  in 
your  long  suit.  Being  forced,  then  pursue  your  suit,  and 
llus  may  cause  the  opposite  nde,  should  they  get  the  lead,  to 
lead  trumps.  This  still  favours  your  chance  of  making  your 
anit  much  more  than  if  you  had  begun  with  tramps. 

Unless  some  positive  mischief  or  risk  attach  to  it,  return 
your  partner's  lead  in  trumps. 

Should  a  king  or  queen  be  turned  up  on  your  left  hand, 
lead  through  it :  if  your  partner  desire  to  get  ihe  trumps  out, 
he  must,  under  the  circumstances,  attempt  it  at  a  disadvan* 

Having  a  long  suit,  which  you  wish  to  bring  >n,  lead  from 
that  first,  and  then  lead  a  tramp ;  your  partner  will  o<aipre- 
bend  jcrar  purpose. 

With  the  four  suits  equally  distributed,  do  not  hesitate  to 
begin  with  the  trumps. 

With  ace,  king,  queen  of  tramps,  and  a  small  one,  having 
another  strong  suit,  though  the  cards  be  inferior,  do  not  force 
more  than  one  round  of  trumps  before  you  commence  with 
your  lonff  suit. 

Should  your  partner  not  trump  a  winning  card,  played  by 
an  adversary,  and  he  have  none  of  the  suit^  then  play  a  trump 
the  moment  the  lead  falls  to  you. 
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If  left  wiUi  bat  one  tnunp,  and  that  the  ace,  and  jour 
adversaries  are  strong  in  the  suit,  play  your  aee. 

Seeing  your  partner  is  best  in  trumps,  do  not  force  him, 
without  some  important  point  be  at  issue.  But  if  he  has 
been  foroed^  without  returning  trumpSy  then  do  not  spare 
him. 

With  four  trumps,  lead  one  :  should  your  partner  lead  up 
to  a  suit  in  which  you  are  out,  with  a  yiew  to  establish  a  ruff, 
give  him  credit  for  a  good  hand  of  trumps  also. 

If  an  adversary  leads  trumps,  and  from  your  own  hand  you 
know  that  he  must  be  weak  in  them,  do  not  return  his  lead, 
his  object  being  to  get  out  the  trumps,  to  get  in  a  suit  in 
.which  he  is  strong. 

If  three  trumps  only  remain  out,  and  of  these  you  hold  two, 
pky  one  of  them,  so  that,  should  the  lead  fall  to  you  or  your 
partner,  his  suit  shaU  run  no  risk  of  being  stopped. 

Having  the  '^  long  trumps,"  play  one,  to  ascertain  what  suit 
your  partner  throws  away  to  it. 

Suppose  yourself  and  partner  without  a  trump  between 
you,  and  each  of  the  opposite  party  famished  with  them,  do 
not  play  a  thirteenth  card,  or  any  that  may  enable  them  to 
make  their  tramps  separately. 

Having  ace,  king,  knave,  of  trumps,  only,  play  the  king, 
and  then  stop.  This  will  tell  your  partner  how  Uie  honours 
lie,  and  vou  may  finesse  your  knave,  as  the  queen  may  be  on 
your  right  hand. 

At  the  point  of  eight,  should  you  hold  two  honours,  unless 
from  the-  advanced  state  of  your  adversaries'  score,  oi^  weak- 
ness of  your  other  suits,  you  have  fears  for  the  game,  it  is 
the  better  policy  not  to  call. 

With  but  a  smgle  trump  in  your  hand,  unless  it  be  king, 
or  there  be  other  argent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  lead  it; 
when  your  partner  returns  it,  he  takes  two  for  his  one. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  lead  is  the  great  move 
in  the  game  of  whist :  have  ever  in  mind  the  sayinff,  not  more 
trite  than  true,  <<  the  first  blow  is  half  the  battle.'^ 

SECOND  HAHO. 

When  your  suits  are  strong,  play  small  cards  aa  a  prin- 
ciple. 

If  you  hold  ace,  king,  and  some  small  ones,  make  the  first 
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and  second  tricky  as  the  odds  are  in  faToor  of  the  third  round 
being  trumped. 

Should  you;  as  second  player,  have  ace,  king,  and  knave, 
of  a  suit  only,  win  with  the  ace,  and  wait.  If  your  right-hand 
adversary  repeat  the  same  lead  with  a  higher  card  than  his 
first,  then  finesse  with  your  knave,  as  he  led,  you  may  be  sure, 
from  his  queen.  And  even  if  he  did  not,  you  remain  with 
the  command  of  his  suit. 

If  you  hold  a  sequence  in  a  suit  led,  play  the  lowest  card 
in  it. 

Having  ace,  king,  and  queen,  win  with  the  ace ;  this  will 
induce  your  left-hand  adversary  to  return  his  partner's 
lead. 

If  you  hold  the  ace,  ten,  and  a  lower  card,  should  the 
queen  be  led,  play  the  lowest,  as  should  your  partner  win  it, 
it  may  enable  you  to  make  up  the  other  tricks  of  that  suit. 
But  should  the  card  led  win,  do  not,  on  the  next  round, 
finesse  with  your  ten,  as  most  probably  the  king  is  with  your 
right-hand  adversary. 

Having  ace,  knave,  and  another,  when  ihe  king  is  led,  it 
is  sometimes  as  well  to  pass  it,  as  the  adversary  supposing  the 
ace  to  be  in  his  partner's  hand,  may  repeat  the  lead,  and 
thereby  enable  you  to  make  both.  But  this  mode  of  play  is 
dangerous  out  of  trumps,  and  like  many  other  niceties,  re- 
quires caution  and  experience. 

With  king  and  queen,  play  the  queen :  with  queen  and 
knave,  play  the  smaller ;  and  so  with  the  other  cards. 

Holdinff  the  ace  and  another,  in  most  cases  play  the  lowest. 

If  yon  have  ace,  aueen,  and  ten,  and  the  lead,  put  on  the 
queen ;  by  playing  me  ten,  it  is  five  to  four  that  you  lose  it ; 
but  if  in  trumps,  put  on  the  ten,  which  if  the  third  player 
wins,  may  induce  him  to  return  the  suit  to  your  tenace. 

If  a  knave  is  led,  and  you  hold  the  queen,  put  it  on;  if 
lost,  you  draw  two  honours  to  your  one. 

Should  you  tnimp*a  thirteenth  card,  it  must  be  with  your 
highest  trump. 

W  ith  the  ten  and  two  smaller  cards,  put  on  a  small  one,  if 
it  be  the  first  round.  But  if  it  be  the  second,  and  your  right- 
hand  adversary  leads  a  low  card,  play  your  ten;  it  may  save 
or  strengthen  your  partner's  hanu. 

If  strong  in  trumps,  avoid  trumping  uncertain  cards;  but 
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if  joar  kamd  1)6  ifmk  in  tramps,  tramp  the  adverse  lead 
whenever  yon  can  do  so,  unless  you  knovf  that  yonr  partner 
has  the  best  of  the  suit.  Never  throw  away  the  diance  of  a 
trick ;  for  yo«r  tramps  would,  as  a  matter  of  eonrse,  be  saeri* 
fioedy  when  tramps  were  led ;  and  even  should  your  partner 
hold  winning  eaids  of  the  sait  you  ruff,  they  will  most  pro* 
bably  eome  into  play  before  the  hand  is  finished. 

It  is  generally  good  to  trump  the  second  round  of  a  suit 
led  by  yonr  adversMry,  especially  if  yen  are  weak  in  lammps. 

If  your  hand  be  strong  in  trumps,  and  you  can  win  the 
right-hand  lead  of  tramps  once  only,  it  is  good  to  pass  it,  as 
Ton  give  yonr  partner  the  chance  <^  gaining  that  trick,  and 
m  any  case  you  will  hold  the  command  of  the  adversaries' 
lead. 

With  kinff  and  one  other,  or  "  king  singly  guarded,''  as  it 
is  called,  it  is  usual  to  play  the  king,  the  charoes  being  that 
your  adversary  leads  from  the  ace. 

With  only  queen  and  one  other,  not  trumps,  play  the  lesser 
card,  because  the  chances  are  that  your  right-hand  adversary 
did  not  lead  finom  two  honours  in  the  suit ;  and  then  if  your 
left-hand  adversary  has  the  king,  and  your  partner  the  ace  of 
the  suit,  the  latter  wins  the  trick,  and  you  make  your  queen; 
^erefore  winning  two  tricks  in  .your  adversary's  salt.  The 
<M  jingle  of  **  King  ever,  Queen  never,"  is  a  sound  maTim, 
although  many  of  the  old  players  (Aubrey,  Tippoo,  Smithy 
Lind,  Franco,  Paoey,  and  oUiers)  disapprove  of  all  play  by 
the  second  hand  beyond  covering  the  card  led. 

Should  the  highest  remaining  card  of  a  suit  be  led  to  you, 
and  you  cannot  follow  suit,  trump  it,  notwithstanding  you 
know  your  left-hand  adversary  will  over-trump  you.  But  in 
case  yov  fear  the  same  lead  may  again  occur,  should  your 
right-hand  adversary  again  have  the  power  of  leading,  win  it 
if  possible,  and  go  on  with  trumps. 

If  you  cannot  win,  play  your  worst  card :  if  you  cannot 
follow  suit,  or  trump,  throw  away  the  IcAst  likely  card  to  bo 
made  available  by  any  circumstances  of  the  game. 

THE  THIRD  HAND. 

With  ace,  queen,  finesse  with  the  queen,  and  if  it  wins, 
]^ay  the  aee.     In  all  other  cases,  when  your  partner  leada  a 
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small  card,  put  on  yonr  best^  and  harkig  woB;  return  the  suit 
unless  yon  are  strong  in  it. 

Should  the  second  best  card  of  a  suit  be  led  hj-  your  part- 
ner (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  opening  rounds  of  a  deal^) 
if  it  be  the  first  or  second  round,  and  you  cannot  follow  suit, 
do  not  ruff  it,  but  play  a  card  of  your  weakest  suit,  unless 
your  hand  be  very  strong,  and  you  have  no  cards  to  throw 
away.  In  the  event  of  your  trumping,  the  best  would  be  re- 
served, and  your  partner  would  be  prevented  getting  a  com- 
mand in  the  suit  through  the  deal. 

The^  third  hand  has  the  best  and  most  frequent  opportuni* 
ties  for  finessing.  As  that,  the  most  scientific  principle  of 
the  game,  is  elsewhere  fully  treated,  it  is  only  alluded  to  in 
these  maxims  when  absolutely  necessary  for  the  matter  at 
issue.  Thus  with  ace,  queen,  and  others,  the  third  player 
usually  finesses  with  his  queen,  imd  returns  the  ace. 

Should  your  partner  lead  an  ace,  and  then  play  a  queen^ 
the  probabilities  are  the  knave  and  some  others  are  in  his 
hand.  If  you  have  the  king  put  it  on  his  queen,  and  this 
will  leave  ms  suit  open,  then  if  you  have  a  good  command  in 
trumps  play  them. 

Should  your  partner  play  a  thirteenth  card  to  you,  if  the 
left-hand  adversary  has  shown  a  weakness  in  trumps,  put  on 
a  good  one  and  win  the  trick.  If  this  be  not  so,  reserve  your 
trump,  should  the  suit  be  at  all  exhausted,  and  let  .the  fourth 
hand  be  forced.  Occasionally,  a  thirteenth  card  is  led,  to 
enable  a  partner  to  make  his  strong  trumps  separately :  occa- 
aionally  you  should  sacrifice  your  own  trump  to  his  lead^  that 
his  best  remaining  trump  may  be  good. 

When  a  right-hand  adversary  calls,  should  your  partner 
lead  through  him,  and  you  have  ace,  king,  nine,  and  others, 
finesse  the  latter :  if  a  left-hand  adversary  neglect  to  call  when 
at  eight,  or  does  not  answer  the  call  of  his  partner^  then 
finesse  the  ten,  if  you  have  it. 


THE  FOURTH  HAND. 

Should  the  trick  be  against  you,  win  it  if  you  can. 
In  the  event  of  the  third  player  having  answered  his  part* 
Dor's  lead  with  a  irood  card  unsuccessfully,  should  the  winner 
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of  the  tridc  have  no  good  stdt  of  his  own  to  lead  from,  let 
him  return  the  lead  of  his  adversary.  His  own  partner  iijaj 
be  strong  in  it,  and  he  knows  his  adversary's  partner  has 
{MTted  with  the  best  he  dad. 

It  is  a  most  important  policy  to  lead  through  a  hand  strong 
in  a  suit,  in  which  the  last  player  is  known  to  be  weak. 
Booh  an  opportunity  is  well  worUi  purchasing  at  the  cost  of 
winning  y  >ur  partner's  trick,  more  especially  towards  the  lai* 
tor  part  of  the  deal. 

Having  but  two  cards  of  a  suit,  win  your  partner's  tridt 
with  one,  and  return  the  other. 

Should  you  hold  a  sequence,  win  with  the  lowest^  and  re^ 
turn  the  hii^est. 

Do  not  be  forced  to  play  trumps  unless  it  suits  your  hand  } 
it  is  better  to  throw  away  a  loose  eard« 

fiSQUlNCnS. 

Whether  you  lead,  or  play  second,  or  third  hand,  should 
jom  hold  the  two  highest  cards  of  the  suit,  sequences^  plaj 
one  of  them,  If  a  higher  card  has  not  been  played  already. 

With  king  and  queen  of  a  suit  in  your  hand,  it  would  be 
|KKir  policy  to  let  the  knave  win ;  in  like  mannw  all  sequencei 
may  be  beneficially  dealt  with. 

With  king,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps,  lead  the  king. 
Should  it  win^  and  your  object  be  to  force  trumps,  go  on  widi 
«  small  one,  taking  the  chance  of  your  opponents  haying 
reserved  the  ace. 

In  all  cases  where  you  lead  from,  a  sequence,  oommeno* 
wiUi  the  best,  save  only  with  a  long  sequence  to  the  king, 
when,  ]fj  beginning  with  a  low  card,  you  give  your  partner 
(he  opportunity  of  making  his  ace,  or  rather  of  getting  it  out 
of  your  way.  If  you  wish  your  partner  not  to  finesse,  you 
should  lead  the  lowest  of  a  sequence. 

With  tierce  to  the  queen,  you  lead  the  queen ;  the  second 
player  puts  on  his  king ;  your  partner,  having  the  ace,  plays 
it  of  course,  which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  the  king  not 
have  been  played.  Thus  you  place  the  king  in  jeopardy, 
from  which  he  cannot  escape.  Had  you  led  the  ten,  the 
<fleeond  player  would  have  raeerved  his  king,  and  your  partner, 
nil  the  same^  have  put  his  aoe  on. 
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Wbien  jGor  sequence  b  led  up  to  tlurough^  play  the  loweel 
of  it^  thai  your  partaer  may  be  taught  your  strength  in  the 
Boit. 


INDICATIONS  AND  INFERENCES. 

Should  the  aee  fall  from  the  second  hand  in  the  first  round 
of  a  suit,  it  is  fair  to  oonclude  that  he  is  either  very  strong 
in  it,  or  has  only  the  one  card. 

Should  there  be  a  renounce  in  which  a  court  card  is  thrown 
away,  it  indicates  that  the  holder  of  it  has  a  high  sequence  in 
the  suit,  or  perhaps  no  other^  or  wishes  a  trump  played. 

When  you  have  cleared  away  all  your  trumps,  aroid  play- 
ing a  suit  frmu  which  your  partner  threw  away,  when  he 
could  no  longer  follow  your  trump  lead.  He  is  weak  in  that 
suit.  If  he  has  thrown  away  more  than  one  suit^  play  that 
which  he  threw  away  last. 

When  a  suit  is  ruffed,  and  he  who  wins  plays  the  ace 
of  trumps  and  then  stopS;  be  sure  that  is  the  last  of  his 
tramps. 

Should  you  hold  the  next  best  of  a  sequence  that  has  been 
led,  you  may  suspect  the  lead  was  from  a  single  card,  and 
witii  a  yiew  to  a  ruff. 

When  there  is  no  call  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  you  do  not 
hold  an  honour  yourself,  the  odds  are  your  partner  has  two. 
Yon  may  model  your  game  by  that  presumption. 

With  ace,  king,  win  with  the  king ;  if  leader,  begin  wi!Ji 
the  king;  and  if  it  be  trumped,  or  you  think  right  to  change 
the  suit,  your  partner  may  shrewdly  guess  where  the 
ace  is. 

The  call  at  eight  is  a  hint  to  your  partner  to  play  trumps, 
whatever  else  come  of  it. 

When  the  last  player  wins  with  a  high  card,  and  then  leads 
a  lower  one  with  the  same  suit,  with  which  he  misht  equally 
have  taken  the  trick,  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  aU  the  inter- 
mediate cards. 

A  0TNOP8IB  07  THE  ODDB. 

These  calculations,  of  course,  are  based  upon  the  supposi- 
tion  that  the  players  are  of  equal  skill.    They  are,  by  no 
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means,  put  forth  ad  absolutely  accurate  in  their  estimate ;  but 
merely  as  offering  a  fair  average  of  the  chances  which  may 
serve  to  guide  tnose  who  speculate  on  a  rubber  at  wfaisty 
and  rather  to  add  to  its  interest,  than  with  a  view  to  gain  or 
gambling. 


ODDS  IN  THX  1 

POINTS  BOORKD. 
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1 

Having  the  deal  is  one  point  in  twenty  in  your  &voar  at 
long  whist,  and  6  to  5  in  the  short  game.  Having  won  the 
first  game  at  long  or  short  is  3  to  1  in  your  favour.  At  long 
whist  whatever  points  you  are  over  your  adversaries,  if  the 
eighth,  make  the  calculation  as  from  ten  downwards.  Thus, 
when  you  are  at  seven,  and  they  have  scored  two,  the  odds 
are  8  to  3  on  your  side :  if  you  are  five  to  their  three,  they 
are  7  to  5  on  you.  At  nine  love,  however,  the  odds  are  only 
9  to  2,  for  then  you  are  <'  in  the  well/'  as  the  phrase  goes,  yo« 
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hare  forfated  the  Tight  to  Boore  hononn.  At  short  whist, 
with  the  first  game  one,  and  fonr  points  before  your  adverse* 
lies  have  scored^  it  is  5  to  1  you  win  the  rubber. 


DUMBT,  OR  THREE-HANDED  WHIST. 

This  game  is  played  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  four* 
handed  Whist,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  the  hands,  that 
oalled  Dumby,  lies  exposed  and  spread  on  the  table  though- 
oat  the  game,  and  is  played  by  the  partner  to  whom  it  is 
allotted,  m  conjunction  with  his  own. 

Three  persons  draw  from  the  pack  in  the  usual  manner^ 
and  he  who  draws  the  lowest  card  takes  Dumby  as  his  part* 
ner,  and  the  deal,  with  the  choice  of  cards  and  seat. 

When  the  rubber  is  over,  it  becomes  the  turn  of  the  party 
who  had  cut  the  next  lowest  card  to  take  Dumby,  with  all  ita 
privileges,  choosing  another  seat  or  keeping  his  own* 

When  the  second  rubber  is  finished,  the  third  player  takea 
tlie  Dumby,  and  this  is  called  having  a  round  at  Dumby. 

In  distributing  the  cards,  the  hand  of  Dumby  is  dealt  aa 
usual,  and  then  the  partner  arranges  them  as  he  pleases,  with 
the  faces  upwards.     Dumby  has  his  deal  in  turn. 

The  advantage  which  the  partner  of  Dumby  is  supposed  to 
derive  from  playing  a  hand  which  he  can  see,  and  therefore 
adapt  to  his  own,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about  one  point 
in  ten  in  the  long  game,  and  five  to  four  in  the  short,  in  the 
rubber ;  and  sometimes  a  point  is  given  by  Dumby's  partner 
on  each  rubber. 

Deschapelles  says,  ^' Among  players  of  moderate  preteOi* 
flions,  the  defender  has  a  trine  the  best  of  it;  among  good 
players,  it  is  equal ;  and  among  first-rate  players,  the  assail* 
ants  have  the  best  by  a  trifle." 

The  same  authority  says,  that  '^  In  playing  this  game,  deci« 
flive  strokes  are  in  favour  of  the  defence  («.  e.  Dumby)  in  the 
^rst  rounds,  after  which  the  advantage  gradually  leans  to 
the  assailants.''  He  therefore  recommends  that  the  defender 
•hould  act  with  eneigy  in  the  commencement,  having  little  or 
nothing  to  hope  when  the  play  assumes  its  regular  course. 
On  the  other  side,  it  behoves  the  assailants  to  watch  with 
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patience  till  they  see  clearly  the  best  oonrse  open  for  their 
adoption. 

It  will  be  self-evident  to  a  whist  player,  that  the  adyersary 
who  sits  on  the  left  of  Domby  should  always  lead  or  play  up 
to  what  he  sees  to  be  the  weak  suits,  and  that  he  who  sits  on 
the  right  should  lead  or  play  through  the  strong  ones. 

The  laws  and  regulations  are,  with  two  or  three  exoeptionfiy 
and  these  not  quite  agreed,  the  same  as  those  of  the  parent 
game.  The  principle  of  three-handed  whist,  as  regards  the 
acts  and  liabilities  of  Dumby,  is  a  spirit  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility, and  this  should  influence  the  game  in  all  its  bearings. 
Dumby  may  fairly  be  exempted  from  fines  which  arise  from 
errors  committed  in  sight  of,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said 
with  the  acquiescence  of,  both  parties.  A  new  deal,  in  moat 
oases,  is  as  much  as  the  adyersaries  should  have  a  right  to 
claim  against  Dumby. 

If  Dumby's  partner  lead  out  of  turn,  the  adversaries  may 
either  insist  upon  the  card  led,  or  call  a  suit  from  either 
hand.  By  special  exception,  Dumby  cannot  make  a  revdce  j 
the  oversight  may  be  remedied  by  a  new  deal. 

As  regards  the  other  players,  more  particularly  as  respeota 
acts  not  dependent  dh  Dumby,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  allowed  any  exemptions. 


DOUBLE  DUMBY. 

Is  when  two  persons  only  play,  each  having  hCs  partner^! 
cards  laid  faced  upon  the  table. 

Each  player  and  the  two  Dumbies  take  the  deal  in  turn, 
and  are  liable  to  all  the  laws  previously  stated. 

Although  cards  will  "  beat  their  makers,"  the  game  of 
Double  Dumby  is  more  in  favour  of  the  best  player  than  any 
other  at  whist.  .  It  undoubtedly  is  very  instructive  to  the 
novice,  and  has  been  recommended  by  high  authorities  as  the 
best  mode  of  studying  the  game. 

Dumby  is  rarely  played,  excepting  in  default  of  a  fourth  to 
make  up  the  battle,  and  then  the  dead  hand  is  usually  taken 
by  the  three  players  tuin  about.  The  French  name  for  thia 
game  is  La  Mort. 
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SHORT  WHIST:  ITS  SYSTEM  AND  SCIENCE 

About  thirty  years  or  more  ago,*  this  refinement  upon  the 
popular  game  of  whist  became  current,  and  amonff  the  more 
exelusiTo  circles  soon  took  the  lead  of  its  preaecessor. — 
''  We  anticipate  the  time/'  observes  Deschapelles,  ''  in  which 
this  modification  will  get  so  much  the  upper  hand  of  the  ori- 
ginal game  as  entirely  to  supersede  it,  and  cause  its  articles 
of  law  to  be  referred  to  only  as  ancient  and  forgotten  archives. 
To  this  usurpation  we  h9.ve  no  objections  to  offer,  both  games 
possess  powerful  attractions ;  and  the  pleasure  of  re-adopting 
the  slam  and  honours  would  be  much  diminished  by  the  lose 
of  that  excitement  which  short  whist  promotes.  .  .  .  When 
we  consider  the  sociable  feeling  it  engenders,  the  pleasure  and 
yivacity  it  promotes,  and  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  less 
skilful  player,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  short  whist 
is  a  decided  improvement,  because,  however  it  may  lose  in 
theory,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  other  game  in  practice. 
Some  persons,  perhaps,  imagine  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  rules  of  the  two  games.  This  is  not  true ;  they 
ftre  positively  the  same.  To  divide  the  game  into  two  parts 
does  not  divest  it  of  any  of  its  essential  qualities ;  it  is  still 
treble,  double,  or  single,  and  is  quite  as  amusing  as  before. 
The  '  cair  is  not  admitted,  but  what  does  that  signify  f  It 
was  at  best  but  a  trifling  gratification,  and  its  absence  will 
soon  be  forgotten.  The  call  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  insig- 
nificance, and  certainly  did  not  deserve  the  consideration 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  articles.  And,  besides,  it  was  a  pri- 
vileffe  of  such  small  importance  that  we  cannot,  in  any  point 
of  view,  regret  its  abrogation.  .  .  .  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  slant?  This'is,  indeed,  a  real  loss.  The  slam  is  wanting 
to  the  completion  of  the  game,  without  it  whist  is  imperfect, 
and  in  this  particular  is  inferior  to  many  other  games,  even 
€oari/t  has  its  v6l&,  .  .  .  But  as  the  mischief  is  done,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  console  ourselves  for  our  loss,  and  bear  it 
with  equanimity.    The  slam  did  not  count  for  the  game : 

*  See  anecdote  of  its  introdactaoD,  page  147. 
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players  have  been  known  to  avoid  winning  the  game,  and 
thus  betraj  their  partners,  because  their  bets  made  it  more 
adyantageons.  Rubbers  have  been  sometimes  prolonged  to  a 
tedioos  length  by  means  of  repeitted  '  slams/  uius  fatiguing 
both  the  betters  and  players.  Players  have  been  known  to 
diminish  their  stakes  by  three-fourths,  from  the  remembrance 
that  the  slam  involved  them  in  a  greater  loss  thnp.  they  were 
inclined  to  inoor ;  or,  fearing  their  own  want  o^  skill,  have 
declined  playing,  from  an  opinion  that  the  slam  gave  an  un- 
fair advantage  to  the  experienced  player." 

'^  One  thing  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  delay  caused  by  tbe 
alam  is  a  constant  disadvantage  to  the  game.  Without  it  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  is  frequently  discovered  after  two 
or  three  cards  are  out,  and  the  game,  consequently,  thrown 
up.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  hands  are  thrown  up,  by  which 
proceeding  much  time  is  gained.  This  frequently  occurs,  espe- 
cially at  short  whist,  when  the  game  is  so  soon  decided  that 
it  may  be  given  up  at  any  point.  The  admission  of  the  slam 
was  directly  opposed  to  these  advantages,  and  the  delays  and 
tediousness  which  it  caused,  are  by  no  means  compensated  by 
any  equivalent.  Short  whist,  however, '  though  somewhat 
shorn  of  its  proportions,  is  still  a  very  interesting  game.  We 
might  write  whole  chapters  on  the  *  little  slam,'  or  the  '  five 
honours,'  of  those  tricks  and  honours  which  may  be  paid  for, 
and  on  that  load  of  silly  inventions  which  have  obtained  % 
reputation  merely  because  they  are  foreign  importations,  but 
which,  in  reality,  are  as  devoid  of  merit  as  they  are  innu- 
merable."* 

The  laws  of  this  game  are,  as  already  said,  in  principle 
identical  with  those  of  long  whist.  It  differs  from  it  in  the 
score,  inastnuch  as  the  game  is  five  up  in  lieu  of  ten,  one 
poinl  saves  a  triple  game ;  three  points  a  double.  The  rub- 
ber reckons  two  points,  making  eight  points  altogether. 
Honours  do  not  count  at  four,  neither  can  they  be  "  called" 
at  any  period  of  the  game.  Its  rules  of  practice,  according 
to  the  most  generally  adopted  system  amone  modem  players 
of  authority,  vary,  in  some  respects,  from  the  laws  of  Hoyle 
and  his  followers.  These  differences  I  proceed  to  specify,  with 
this  suggestion,  afforded  in  all  earnestness,  that  thefr  recog* 

*  The  great  French  authority  seems  here  at  issae  with  himself  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  sUin :  we  give  it  ae  he  irritee.^Ki>. 
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Aition  as  a  standard  of  reference  is  almost  the  only  desidera- 
tum now  wanted  to  make  entire  and  perfect  that  noble  na- 
tional game  of  whist. 

Cards  that  have  been  bnt  jnst  opened  and  are  qnite  new 
anaj  be  shuffled  upon  the  table ;  new  cards  are  found  to  run 
80  much  in  suits,  that  the  necessity  for  this  plan  of  separating 
them  is  generally  admitted. 

When  a  card  becomes  exposed,  or  is  seen  in  cutting;  the 
|wck  is  re-shuffldd  and  cut  again. 

Should  one  player  have  but  twelve  cards,  and  the  others 
their  right  number,  the  deal  is  good,  and  the  holder  of  the 
twelve,  in  the  event  of  the  pack  being  perfect,  is  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  a  revoke,  if  he  have  made  one.  If  either  of 
the  three  others  holds  fourteen  cards,  the  deal  is  lost. 

If  the  dealer  should  drop  the  trump  card  with  the  face 
downwards,  before  it  has  been  seen,  he  loses  deal. 

Before  a  trick  is  taken  up,  or  put  together  for  that  purpose, 
every  player  may  demand  to  know  who  played  each  card  of 
which  it  is  composed,  but  not  after  they  are  turned. 

The  adversaries  may  call  a  new  deal  at  their  pleasure,  when 
one  of  their  opponents  has  not  played  to  the  tricky  and  retains 
one  card  more  than  the  rest  in  his  hand. 

After  the  four  cards  have  been  played  no  error  of  playing 
out  of  turn  can  be  rectified. 

A  card  may  be  called  should  the  holder  name  or  hint  that 
it  is  in  his  hand. 

If  a  player  assert  that  he  can  win  the  game,  or  win  so  many 
tricks,  or  give  his  partner  to  understand  that  be  holds  either 
good  or  bad  cards,  he  may  be  compelled  to  lay  ais  hand  upon 
the  table  to  be  "  called." 

In  the  event  of  a  revoke  the  opposite  party  has  the  option 
of  taking  three  tricks  from  their  adversaries,  adding  three 
points  to  their  own  score,  or  deducting  three  points  from  that 
of  their  opponents.  And  in  whatever  way  the  penalty  be 
enforced,  the  side  making  the  revoke  must  remain  at  fouri 
though,  in  spite  of  the  forfeit,  they  had  points  enough  left  to 
make  the  game.  The  revoke  may  thus  be  turned  to  the  best 
account.  Suppose  that  you  have  not  scored,  and  that  the 
revoking  parties  are  at  four,  add  three  to  your  own  score,  and 
you  are  three  to  their  four,  (the  point  at  which  Honours  do 
not  count,)  while  you  save  two  points  certainly. 
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A  player  making  any  intimalioii  of  f^inrbval  or  disapproTal 
to  his  partner  during  the  promM  of  the  game,  or  who  shall 
put  a  question  not  authorized  ny  the  recognized  laws  of  whist, 
shall  forfeit  a  point  to  he  deducted  from  his  own  score,  <Hr 
added  to  that  of  .his  adyersaries,  at  the  option  of  the  latter.* 

At  several  of  the  metropolitan  olnhs^  when  honoars  are 
scored  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them,  they  are  mulcted 'for 
doing  so  of  9A  many  points  as  they  marked  in  error.* 

You  cannot  insist  upon  seeing  the  last  tnc&^  upon  the  prin* 
eiple  recognized  at  long  whist.* 

I  pass  by  the  yexed  question  as  to  the  influence  of  skill 
upon  the  two  games.  The  principle  upon  which  it  should  be 
woriced,  I  take  it,  is  that  which^is  known  upon  the  turf  as 
'^  strong  running."  Fiye  tricks  and  au'  honour  saye  the 
game ;  there  are  but  five  points  to  be  got,  instead  of  ten, 
carpe  diem. 

With  a  bad  hand  neyer  risk  losing  a  fifth  trick,  but  play  a 
winning  card,  if  you  hold  one. 

Youhaye  four  tricks,  your  adversaries  five,  the  lead  is 
yours ;  you  hold  king,  three  of  a  suit,  and  a  small  card  of  a 
suit  in  which  you  know  the  other  side  is  strong.  Lead  the 
.latter,  your  best  chance  to  make  your  king  is  that  your  adyer- 
saries  lead  to  it. 

Rather  than  lead  from  a  bad  suit  play  a  card  that  is  worth- 
less,  the  other  side  may  then  lead  from  the  weak  suit,  and 
your  partner,  being  last  to  play,  may  make  a  trick  in  some 
way  or  other. 

Bear  in  mind  the  proyerb  of  le  premier  pas  qui  co&te.  If 
your  owi\  hand  is  so  bad  that  you  eannot  count  on  making  a 
trick,  you  must  calculate  the  probabilities  that  may  affect  that 
of  your  partner.  Bo  not  exhaust  his  resources  by  leading 
from  a  suit  of  low  cards.  If  you  have  a  king,  with  one  or 
two  oUiers,  play  the  highest.  Should  you  have  a  high  card, 
and  a  few  poor  trumps,  do  not  play  it  out  for  the  sake  of  a 
ruff.  It  will,  most  probably,  lead  a  good  card  of  your  part- 
ner's into  trouble.  Moreover  he  will  probably  attribute  your 
game  to  strength  in  the  suit  you  lead,  and  return  it,  in  liea 
of  leading  trump. 

Still  the  likelihood  is,  no  doubt,  that  your  partner  m|y  be 

*  These  three  are  French  rules,  and  though  very  good,  are  not  recog> 
nised  in  this  couniiy,  excepting  by  a  few  diaoiples  of  £«8chapeUes. 
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strong  in  ike  snit  in  which  you  are  weak,  and  he  may  have  a 
good  finesse ;  also  bear  in  mind  the  scale  oi  odds,  men  in  the 
oVserrationB  on  the  long  game,  as  to  the  probabmties  of  his 
holding  any  particular  card. 

Andy  above  all,  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  yon  9xe 
not  engaged  in  a  same  of  mere  chance.  Remember  that  there 
is  a  power  of  intrinsic  command,  equivalent,  if  not  superior 
to,  mere  strength.  I  mean  the  tenace,  that  arrangement  which 
places  the  first  and  third  best  cards  of  any  suit  in  the  hand 
of  the  player,  whose  turn  to  play  follows  that  of  his  adversary, 
who  holds  the  intermediate  one,  and  thai  the  finesse  ii  the  art 
of  attatninff  that  position,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr. 
X>e8chapelles'  treatise  on  this  the  most  important  of  all  the 
seientifio  agents  at  whist. 

PASSIMQ  THE  TBICK,  OB  FINESSING. 

^'  K,  when  a  snit  is  played,  each  party  were  to  hasten  to  force 
it  with  their  best  card,  the  most  skilful  player  would  be  he 
who  IS  best  furnished  with  that  snit;  the  strongest  card 
would,  in  all  cases,  determine  the  fortune  of  th$  players ;  all 
soienoe  and  skill  would  entirely  disappear  from  the  game,  and 
tlie  empire  of  brute  force,  operating  in -all  oases  with  the  same 
power,  would  be  firmlv  establislved.  Ennui  would  soon  give 
rise  to  new  reforms,  the  useless  trouble  of  dealing  the  cards 
-would  be  discontinued,  and  thus,  that  beautiful  problem, 
whist,  would  be  degraded  into  the  common  and  ignoble  game 
of  Routje  (m  Nbir, 

**  All  this  is,  however,  prevented  by  the  finesse. 

**  The  principle  of  this  practice,  which  forms  an  essential 
part  in  all  the  various  combinations  we  are  here  investigating, 
and  which  is  based  upon  acute  discernment  and  a  well-ciS* 
colatod  doctrine  of  chance,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  mere 
chance.  It  deprives  the  latter,  one  by  one,  of  all  those  solid, 
and  apparently,  enormous  advantages,  it  possesses,  and  even* 
toally  completes  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter. 

'^  It  appears  here  indispensably  necessary  to  define  the  vari- 
ous and  difierent^acceptations  in  which  the  word  finesse  may 
be  taken ;  qualifying  each  of  them  by  an  epithet  which  will 
facilitate  our  progress,  and  render  our  meaning  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader. 

^'  We  shall  oommenoe  by  designatiag  the  principal  eironnv* 
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jtanoes  of  the  finesse,  annexing  definitions  and  examples 
illustratiye  of  their  nature^  and  characteristio  of  their  peooli- 
arities. 

1.  The  finesse  proper. 

2.  The  returned  finesse. 
8.  The  finesse  hy  trial. 

4.  The  forced  finesse. 

5.  The  finesse  by  speculation. 
7.  The  finesse  on  the  partner. 

"  The  Finene  Proper. — ^W^hen,  upon  the  invite  of  yonr  part- 
ner, yon  refuse  to  force  with  your  strongest  card,  or  one  of 
equal  strength,  you  are  in  the  case  of  the  finesse  proper. 

<^  Holding  the  ace,  queen,  and  ten,  and  taking  with  the 
queen,  is  a  simple  finesse ;  that  is,  a  finesse  to  the  king. 

''  If  your  left-hand  adversary  hold  the  king,  the  finesse  will 
have  been  unsuccessful,  but  you  cannot  be  called  to  account 
for  bad  playing,  for  the  chances  were  three  to  one  in  your 
favour ;  that  is,  that  the  kine  was  held  by  your  right-hand 
adversary,  or,  more  probably,  by  your  partner.  Even  in  this 
latter  case,  the  finesse  is  not  without  some  consequence, 
because  it  affords  you  the  opportunity,  after  you  have  made 
your  ace,  of  returning  your  partner's  lead,  by  a  low  card  of 
that  suit  in  which,  by  his  invite,  he  may  be  presumed  to  hold 
strong  cards. 

''  If,  instead  of  taking  the  trick  with  the  queen,  you  only 
forced  with  the  ten,  or  even  let  pass  a  nine  or  eight  played 
by  the  partner,  the  finesse  would  be  double,  treble,  or  qiud- 
ruple,  without  losing  its  denomination. 

''  When  your  partner  leads  in  a  certain  suit,  it  maybe  pre- 
sumed that  he  does  so  with  some  intention )  be  is  desirous  of 
assisting  you  to  make  as  many  tricks  as  possible  in  that  suit.  * 
However  vi^ue  it  may  be,'  it  is  your  business  to  interpret  his 
meaning.  Has  he  played  in  this  manner  to  rid  himself  of 
the  suit,  or  to  favour  another  suit  and  get  the  last  play  ?  Or 
is  his  motive  to  favour  your  play,  as  he  has  no  opportunity 
of  making  tricks  himself?  If  his  intention  be  to  get  rid  of 
the  suit,  return  his  lead,  and  do  not  forget  to  play  out  your 
highest  cards  -,  if  he  wish  to  get  the  last  play,  return  the  suit, 
and  preserve  your  low  cards  to  continue  the  play ;  if  he  wish 
to  favour  your  play^  the  suit  is  then  confided  to  your  care. 
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ttske  the  best  use  of  it  and  exert  all  your  skill  to  make  it  last 
as  long  as  possible.  The  difference  between  these  answers, 
and  the  evil  resulting  from  mistaking  either  of  his  motives^ 
are  evident.  Nothing  therefore  should  be  neglected  which 
may  give  you  a  chance  of  discovering  his  intention.  To  at- 
tain this  end  requires,  however,  considerable  reflection,  with- 
out which  no  one  can  expect  to  succeed. 

"  Firstly,  We  must  consider  the  skill  and  mode  of  playing 
of  our  partner,  together  with  the  interest  and  attention  he 
bestows  on  the  game ;  we  must  next  endeavour  to  remember 
the  cards  already  played,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  round.  We  must  always  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  every  information  we  may  acquire ;  and,  in  all  instances, 
to  make  allowances  for  those  circumstances  which  may  modify 
or  change  our  position. 

'<  The  motives  for  a  peculiar  system  of  play  rest  entirely 
with  the  player ;  it  is  here  that  proflcients  display  their  great 
akill.  Much  might  be  said  on  this  question,  so  much  indeed, 
that  we  think  it  more  advisable  to  refrain  from  entering  on 
the  subject,  as  we  have  already  demonstrated  the  danger  of 
over-charging  the  memory  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  case, 
and  as  the  position  of  the  player  is  continually  changing  in 
form  and  circumstances. 

**  It  will  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  the  cases  which  we 
quote  as  examples  are  purely  hypothetical ;  and  that  our  pre- 
eepts  are  equally  applicable  to  every  stage  of  the  game. 

*<  When  strong  cards  are  played,  the  finesse  is  a  general 
practice,  which  no  one  omits  to  employ.  There  are,  however, 
many  cases  in  which  it  should  not  be  used.  We  should  keep 
our  attention  continually  on  the  stretch  to  guide  us,  after  well 
weighing  its  advantages,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  plan  which 
others  practice  as  a  matter  of  course.  One  moment  of  inat- 
tention or  distraction  is  sufficient  to  draw  us  into  some 
absurdr- fault,  which  will  sacrifice  our  reputation  for  ever. 
We  have  seen  very  skilful  players  pass  a  trick  which  would 
have  won  them  the  game ;  and  we  have  known  others  commit 
the  same  error  upon  the  last  trick  but  one,  although  they  still 
held  a  trump. 

<<  The  finesse  is  also  a  dangerous  experiment  with  a  bad 
hand,  because  as  only  weak  cards  are  then  held,  eveiy  new 
lead  must  become  a  fresh  source  of  injury  to  your  game ;  it 
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is  nho  rerj  niuufe  to  try  it  upon  a  trick  which  maj  save  the 
game. 

'<  The  Retwmed  Fineue, — ^This  finesse  takes  place  on  the 
lead  of  the  left-haDcL  adversary )  but  it  is  not  definitive,  since 
jour  partner  has  not  jet  played,  and  he  may  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  take  the  trick.  With  a  good  hand,  this  finesse  may 
continue  some  time ;  and  we  may  thus  procure  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  an  advantageous  counter-invite ;  the  same 
occurs  when  it  is  to  our  interest  to  give  our  partner  the  lead, 
but  we  should  assist  him  when  he  holds  weak  cards,  and  sup- 
port him  in  a  suit  of  which  he  may  probably  hold  none; 
holding  ace  and  queen,  put  down  the  queen ;  the  danger  is 
then  in  the  false  invite. 

<'  A  false  invite  is  easily  discovered,  by  comparinff  the  card 
played  with  those  already  out ;  it  is  also  known  oy  an  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  player's  game,  by  his  necessity  of  invit- 
ing with  a  low  card  for  want  of  a  stronger,  or  by  that  descrip- 
tion of  play  which  is  interested  in  deceiving  all  parties'.  The 
point  of  time  in  which  this  occurs,  and  its  coincident  circum« 
stances,  are  our  chief  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
For  this,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  true  invite.  Whether  it  be  that  the  elements  of  analy- 
sis are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  that  they  are  improperly 
applied,  or  whether  our  attention  is  distracted  by  some  new 
stratagem  of  the  enemy,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed  by  invites  is  frequently  mistaken. 
To  this  we  can  only  remark  with  the  physician  in  Moliere, 
'  Sometimes,  however,  all  this  will  not  prevent  the  patient's 
dying ;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  will  be  consoled  by  reflecting 
that  you  have  done  something  for  him.' 

''  Frequently,  when  your  partner  is  short  of  a  suit,  yovr 
right-hand  adversary,  presuming  upon  the  weakness  of  his 
hand,  will  not  fail  to  play  a  low  caid,  and  his  partner,  under- 
standing his  intention,  will  take  it  with  his  strongest,  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice;  this  manoeuvre  will  be  repeated  a 
second  time,  and  if  you  allow  the  trick  to  be  taken,  in  hopes  of 
preserving  your  resources,  you  will  lose  a  point ;  sometimes, 
also  it  may  be  to  your  interest  to  take  the  lead,  in  order  to 
play  some  strong  card,  or  to  get  the  lead  again  into  your 
partner's  hand.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  advisable  not  to 
jSnesse,  sinoe,  in  general;  all  the  strongest  cards  should  be 
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played  ont^  by  which  there  may  be  any  hope  of  makiog  a 
trick.' 

**  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  every  description  of  finesse, 
when  there  is  question  of  a  trick  of  importance,  which  may 
cause  the  winning,  or  prevent  the  losing  of  the  game. 

**  0/  the  Finesse  hy  Trial.^^lf,  holding  king,  knave,  and 
ten,  yon  put  down  the  latter,  on  the  invite  either  of  yonr 
right-hand  adversary  or  partner,  and  if  it  be  taken  by  the  ace 
on  yonr  left,  you  are  justified  in  concluding  that  tne  queen 
is  not  there ;  whence  it  follows,  that  on  the  return  of  the  suit^ 
Ton  may  securely  put  down  your  knave,  as  the  finesse  has 
oeen  fairly  tried. 

**  This  deduction  may  be  considered  ^rtain  upon  the  invite 
of  the  partner,  for  the  last  player  would  never  have  taken  with 
the  ace,  and  made  the  king  the  best  card,  if  he  could  have 
taken  the  trick  with  the  queen,  unless  by  a  mistake,  which  you 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  take  into  account.  If  the 
invite  had  originated  from  your  right-hand  antagonist,  your 
security  would  not  be  so  good,  because  it  might  happen  that 
yonr  left-hand  player  would  not  choose  to  risk  a  trick  in  a 
very  long  suit,  or  because  it  might  be  to  his  interest  to  takf^. 
the  trick  at  all  events ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  this  finesse 
can  never  be  tried  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  should 
place  no  dependence  upon  it,  except  when  admitted  by^the 
game,  or  when  the  trick  is  of  minor  importance; 

'^  With  regard  to  the  important  trick  above  mentioned,  we 
must  here  remark,  that  when  it  may  win  the  game,  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  pass. 

'<  We  have  seen  some  persons  play  with  this  trick,  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  mouse ;  even  letting  it  escape  them,  blindly  con- 
fident that  another  opportunity  would  present  itself^  and  thai 
tliey  could  take  the  trick  whenever  they  pleased.  Their  folly, 
however,  frequently  suffered  a  just  punishment ;  for  the  op- 
portunity never  occurred  again,  and  they  lost  not  only  the 
game,  but  perhaps,  the  rubber,  and  did  not  dare  to  reply  to 
the  irritated  looks  of  a  partner,  who  was  prevented  only  by 
politeness,  from  bestowing  a  severe  rebuke.  Besides  so  dis- 
agreeable a  dilemma,  there  is  another  circumstance  of  some 
weight,  which  is,  that  when  the  game  is  on  the  point  of  being 
lost,  the  moment  of  suspense  should  not  be  prolonged. 

'<  With  respect  to  the  trick  which  prevents  the  loss  of  the 
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game,  wa  are  not  of  opuii(m  HuA  it  should  alwajB  be  taktt 
on  the  first  opportu  nity. 

**  But  lot  U8  be  understood :  this  triok  is  not  of  such  impcHi- 
anoe,  either  when  yoa  hold  in  your  own  hand,  or  when  you  know 
that  your  partner  possesses  the  means  of  winning  it,  nor  when, 
instead  of  a  certainty,  you  have  three  or  four  probable  chances 
of  saving  the  game ;  these  latter  chances  are  more  especially 
to  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  the  hopes  you  may  enter- 
tain of  making  the  trick  by  playing  with  less  timidity.  In  this 
(sasa  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  number  of  trumps 
not  vet  played,  the  thirteenth  card  of  each  of  the  four  suits, 
the  best  cards  remaining  in  the  four  hands,  and  where  thej 
lie^  &o.,  &o.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  which  makes 
ihis  triok  of  comparative  insignificance  to  the  proficient. 

'^  We  blive  already  ^ven  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  only 
oase  in  which  this  trick  should  not  be  exposed  to  risk,  is  bo* 
tween  the  points  of  three  and  four. 

'*  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  any  further  directions  on 
the  use  of  the  finesse  by  trial.  We  have  here  mentioned  it 
merely  in  order  to  explain  its  meaning,  and  place  it  under  its 
proper  class."* 

1  now  return  to  the  p^tical  details  of  a  game  supposed  to 
be  in  progress,  and  that  you  are  leader,  with  a  sequence  of 
four  from  the  knave  downwards,  and  the  two  clubs,  five  small 
trumps,  one  small  diamond,  and  two  small  spades.     I  borrow 

the  proposition  from  Major  A .    According  to  the  scale 

of  odds  already  referred  to,  it  is  5  to  2  that  your  partner  has  an 
honour.  Play  your  nine  of  clubs,  and  you  have  the  best  chance 
of  clearing  your  suit.  Should  your  partner  hold  no  honour 
(that  is,  no  court  card,  according  to  the  absolute  phraseology,) 
your  nine  will  draw  one,  and  there  will  then  be  the  ace  and 
xing  against  you.  This  will  make  your  partner  last  in  play  in 
your  two  next  suits,  and  should  he  ruff  the  clubs,  and  you  set 
rid  of  your  small  diamonds,  there  is  a  '^  saw"  established  be- 
tween you.  Should  your  adversaries  return  a  club,  from  any 
indisposition  to  toucn  a  new  suit,  your  command  of  trumps 
will  enable  you  to  bring  in  your  suit.  The  same  result  would 
come  of  your  leading  the  lowest  from  king,  knave,  ten. 

Holding  a  sequence,  you  lead  off  the  highest,  should  your 
partner  hold  a  higher  card  of  the  suit  he  finesses  it.     Should 

^  Desohapellea. 
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tile  lesd  oome  from  your  ptirtner,  you  put  on  the  lowest  of 
your  sequenoe^  and  retom  him  the  highest.  If  jon  lead  from 
idng,  qneen,  knave,  play  the  lowest,  and  your  partner  will 
take  it  with  the  aoe,  if  he  has  it. 

Lead  the  best,  having  king,  queen,  ten,  and  if  it  succeed 
ehange  your  suit.  Your  ten  may  then  serve  you,  when  the 
deal  comes  to  wind  up. 

Should  you  hold  four  trumps,  not  honours,  lead  the  lowest 
of  them ;  with  king,  queen,  and  three  other  trumps,  lead  the 
highest;  with  king  and  three  others,  lead  the  small  one,  un^- 
loBs  you  have  all  ^e  trumps  that  are  left;  in  that  case,  lead 
the  lowest. 

Should  you  be  compelled  to  leiid  from  king,  knave,  and  a 
■mall  card,  begin  with  the  lowest. 

Should  you  hold  queen,  or  queen  and  knave  and  three 
small  cards,  lead  the  worst. 

Still  these  rules  must  give  place  to  circumstances ;  to  the 
trump  turned,  for  instance.  Should  you  have  ace,  or  king, 
ten,  nine,  or  some  others  of  a  suit,  lead  your  ten  through  an 
honour;  if  your  partner  holds  the  queen  or  knave,  he  may 
finesse ;  shotdd.  it  answer  his  game,  for  instance.  In  the 
event  of  his  playing  either  of  those  cards,  when  the  suit 
oomes  to  you  again,  you  have  your  nine  to  do  the  same  with. 

With  ace,  king,  knave,  and  two  small  trumps,  play  the 
kins,  asd  wait  for  the  finesse ;  with  these  honours  and  throe 
smul  ones,  begin  With  the  two  highest  cards.  Do  not  Wait 
for  the  finesse  in  any  other  suit,  without  the  command  in 
trumps. 

If  you  hold  ace,  king,  and  three  others,  lead  the  highest; 
if  the  suit  be  trumps  and  you  hold  four,  lead  the  worst.  Do 
the  same  under  the  same  circumstances  with  every  suit,  when 
yon  have  the  trumps  that  are  left  in. 

With  ace,  queen,  knave,  and  one  or  two  more,  always  lead 
the  best ;  with  ace,  queen,  ten  and  two  small  ones,  lead  the 
lowest,  in  trumps ;  but  the  best  in  every  other  suit.  It  is  not 
a  rule  without  an  exception  that  you  should  wait  till  your 
tenace  is  played  to.  Rather  than  begin  a  weak  suit,  lead 
from  ace,  queen,  and  another  or  two  others  of  the  suit. 

Lead  the  lowest  from  ace,  knave,  and  three  small  tramps ; 
in  other  suits,  begin  with  the  best,  unless  the  probability  is 
that  you  can  bring  in  the  suit  by  your  strength  in  trumps. 
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With  aoe  and  torn  small  ones^  lead  the  aoe;  the  reroM 
vith  trompB* 

With  aoe  and  but  one  other,  lead  the  small  one^  if  yoa 
doabt  your  partner  being  strong  in  the  suit. 

With  a  weak  hand  in  trumps^  get  aa  many  tricks  as  joa 
can  early  in  the  game. 

These  sketches  of  leads  are  not  giyen  so  mneh  as  guides 
Inr  playing  the  game,  ad  to  induce  the  reader  to  study  and 
apply  the  system  in  which  they  originate.  The  leader  has 
certain  adrantages;  but  in  most  easea  the  command  is  with 
his  right-hand  adversary— ^the  dealer.  The  leader  will,  how* 
CTer,  remember  that  he  has  no  need  of  all  the  cards  he  hcdds 
to  obtain  the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  He  has  bnt  five  points 
to  get,  and  there  are  eleven  points  out  of  which  they  may  be 
made.  This  famishes  him  with  a  freedom  of  action  that 
greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  the  game.  Let  him  always 
bear  in  mind  what  he  has  to  do;— first  to  save,  and  then  to 
win  the  game ;  and  let  him  set  abont  it  in  such  wise  as  shall 
soonest  and  surest  bring  that  result  to  pass. 

With  a  good  suit,  and  a  strong  hand  of  trumps,  let  him  not 
ruff  upon  compulsion.  His  trumps  will  presently  oiable  hini 
to  establish  his  suit. 

Having  won  a  trick,  with  the  game  open,  lead  a  small  card, 
and  this  gives  yepr  partner  a  chance  of  making  his  next  best, 
should  he  hold  it,  for  you  may  calculate  on  your  best  making 
it  in  the  third  round :  the  ace  of  trumps  should  be  thus  dealt 
with  in  almost  every  instance. 

^^ Strength  in  trumps/'  says  Major  A ,  "can  alone 

justify  deep  finessing  in  other  suits.'*'  But,  as  at  short  whist, 
scarcely  a  nand  is  played  in  which  the  game  may  not  be 
either  saved  or  won,  there  is,  contrary  to  the  received  o|»nion, 
more  scope  for  finessing  judiciously  than  with  the  old  game/' 
Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  it  is  not  a  game  for  fidnt 
hearts;  the  motto  of  short  whist  should  be  Audacu  Fortuma 

RULES  rOR  LEARNERS. 

Rules  are  mere  axioms,  not  laws.  Those  who  adopt  the 
study  of  whist,  should  set  out  with  the  understanding  that 

*  Another,  and  even  ^ater  authority  Uiaa  Major  A ^  seems  to  be 

at  isene  with  him  on  this  point,  and  says : — *'  If  weak  in  trumps  finesse 
deep  in  your  partner's  weak  salt,  and  wotect  his  hsmd.'* 
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Aey  may  read  to  become  good  bat  not  fine  plajeTs.  They 
may  be  taught  to  plaj  conectly ;  but  not  with  the  genius 
that  exnlta  in  the  possession  of  a  bad  hand.  Still  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  learn  the  rudiments,  whatever  briUiancy 
of  talent  they  may  bring  to  the  service  of  their  game.  People 
don't  dance  the  polka  without  being  instructed  in  the  first 
steps,  and  does  not  the  head  stand  in  need  of  a  tutor  as  well 
as  the  heels  i 

I  suppose  yon  with  the  thirteen  cards  already  in  your  grasp. 
It  is  your  lead ;  do  not  ^nd  out  a  single  card  on  an  errand, 
without  an  object.  It  is  better  to  despatch  it  on  mischief 
than  for  no  purpose  at  all.  Mark  well  the  cards  you  hold, 
the  progress  of  the  game,  the  probabilities  on  your  own  part 
mnd  on  that  of  your  partner,  and  observe  cautiously  the  direct 
tion  the  deal  assumes.  Play  with  reference  inclining  more  to 
your  partner  than  yourself:  he  cannot  see  the  premises  of 
your  policy ;  let  him  have  every  indication  you  can  give,  by 
yoor  playing  as  open  a  game  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety. 
Should  the  score  be  critical,  and  against  you,  go  point  blank 
for  everv  trick  that  offers. by  possibility  to  be  within  your 
reach ;  desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies.  In  ordi« 
nary  cases  adopt  a  more  cautious  course.  To  show  you  the 
neeessity  for  having  a  reason  for  every  move  at  whist,  I  quote 
the  following  proposition  from  the  work  of  Major  A-  , 

already  refened  to.  ^*  Your  partner  leads  a  four;  your  right* 
hand  adversanr  plays  a  five ;  if  you  put  down  a  tray,  it  ou^t 
to  be  certain  that  you  have  no  more  of  the  suit;  but  if  the 
dence  make  its  appearance  afterwards;  it  will  destroy  iJl  con- 
fidence in  your  play,  and  you  will  be  justly  set  down  for  a 
spoon.''  A  stronger  case  than  this  is  the  following.  The 
most  important  working  machinery  in  whist  is  the  tenace. 
You  know  full  well  its  importance  when  you  see  the  ace  and 
queen  in  your  hand,  but  does  it  strike  you  that  at  certain  por- 
tions of  a  gune,  the  four  and  two  may  do  you  as  much  good 
service  f  Five  and  seven  are  as  effective  against  four  and  six 
as  ace,  queen,  against  king,  knave.  During  the  time  cards 
are  being  played  the  utmost  application  of  thought  and  the 
keenest  address  of  judgment  will  find  more  to  do  than  they 
are  in  general  prepared  for. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  here  the  maxims 
of  practical  detail  already  given  in  the  general  system  and 
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noience  of  whists  The  pecoliarities  of  the  short  game,  liow- 
ever^  call  for  special  appliances,  and  these  are  offered,  not 
indeed  in  the  character  of  specifics,  but  rather  as  cordials  to 
give  the  patient  nerye  and  yigoor;  as  stimulants  to  excite  his 
emulation,  and  rouse  his  energy.  Let  circumstances  guide 
you  more  absolutely  than  the  recogpized  order  of  routine, 
applicable  to  the  cards  you  hold.  Thus  should  an  honour 
turn  up  on  your  left,  or  lie  on  your  right,  do  not  permit  those 
accidents  to  operate  for  or  against  a  lead  of  trumps,  if  there 
bo  a  good  suit  to  be  brought  in  by  the  latter  course.  Trumps 
should  be  your  rifie  company ;  use  them  literally  in  your 
inanoBuvres ;  have  copious  reference  to  them  in  finessing,  to 
enable  you  to  maintain  a  long  suit.  Should  you  be  weak  in 
trumps,  rufiP  a  double  card  at  all  times ;  with  a  command  in 
them  be  very  chary  of  that  policy.  Let  your  great  principle 
always  be  to  keep  the  control  of  your  adversaries'  suit,  and 
leave  that  of  your  partner  free.  If  you  see  the  probable  good 
effect  of  forcing,  decide  which  of  your  adrersaries  you  will 
assail,  but  do  not  attempt  them  both  at  once.  Let  it  be  the 
stronger  if  possible ;  when  you  force  both  hands  opposed  to 
you,  one  throws  away  his  useless  cards ;  while  the  chance  is, 
the  other  makes  trumps  that,  under  other  circumstances, 

would  have  been  sacrificed.     Major  A puts  the  policy 

of  forcing  very  forcibly.  "  A  has  six  minor  trumps  and  a 
teptiime  major  in  another  suit,  with  the  lead.  B,  his  adver* 
sary,  has  a  nxiime  major  in  trumps,  a  guart  major,  and  a 
tierce  major,  of  the  other  suits.  If  A,  relying  upon  his  six 
trumps,  lead  a  trump  (as  many  say,  with  six  trumps,  always 
lead  one),  he  loses  eoery  trick  j-  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  forces 
B  once,  he  inevitably  gains  the  odd  trick.  The  same  prin- 
ciple operates  throughout  every  combination  of  the  fifty-two 
cards ,  a  conviction  of  it  is  one  of  .the  first  necessary  steps 
towards  an  insight  into  the  game,  and  although  so  great  an 
effect  may  be  seldom  produced,  and  our  example  may  be 
regarded  as  a  yery  extreme  case,  there  is  scarcely  a  rubber 
wherein  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  forcing  is  not 
experimentally  proved."  .... 

With  the  command  of  trumps,  and  a  long  suit  to  bring  in, 
begin  with  trumps;  if  weak  in  them,  show  your  suit,  that 
your  partner  may  do  it  for  you,  if  he  can.  With  four  trumps, 
beaded  bv  the  ace.  should  your  adversaries  leM  them,  do  not 
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yKin  the  first  or  Becond  tricky  unless  yon  have  seen  reason  to 
suspeet  the  adyersary'B  weakness  in  the  suit.  Never  ruff  your 
xighi-hand  adversary's  leads,  shonld  you  be  strong  in  trumps, 
•nd  have  a  suit  you  desire  to  maintain.     I  take  my  example 

for  this  axiom  from  Major  A ' — .     "  The  cards  being 

nearly  equal,  the  object  of  the  good  whist  player  is  to  esta- 
blish a  long  suit }  to  keep  the  long  trump  to  bring  it  in,  and  to 
frustrate  the  same  plan  o^  his  adversaries.  Wim  an  honour, 
or  even  the  ten,  and  three  other  trumps,  you  may  by  good 
management  succeed.  Do  not  over-trump  your  right-hand 
adversary  early,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card ;  one  trump  thus 
cone  strenffthens  your  hand,  and  your  partner,  as  last  player^ 
lias  that  advantage  in  whatever  suit  is  led.  For  instance,  h^ 
joa  over-trumped,  you  would  have  given  up  the  whole  chance 
^of  the  game  to  secure  one  trick.  But  this,  like  all  rules,  is 
not  without  exception ;  namely,  if  your  left-hand  adversary 
luis  shown  a  great  superiority  in  trumps,  then  make  whatever 
tricks  you  can.  If  your  partner,  a  good  player,  means  ob- 
Yiously  to  force  you,  of  which  you  may  judge  by  his  plaving 
a  winning  or  losing  card  of  the  suit  to  be  trumped ;  ii  the 
former,  he  may  not  intend  to  force  you ;  if  the  latter,  yon 
may  give  him  credit  for  strength  in  trumps  to  protect  your 
long  suit.  In  short,  it  is  bad  to  play  for  a  great  game  with  a 
weak  hand,  or  a  weak  game  with  a  strong  hand,  when  the 
state  of  the  scores  require  the  reverse.'^  According  to  the 
old  rule,  you  should  never  force  your  partner  without  having 
a  command  in  trumps  yourself ;  this,  maxim  may,  however, 
be  occasionally  departed  from  with  advantage ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, should  your  partner  indicate  by  his  lead  that  he  wishes 
to  be  forced,  as  from  a  sinsle  card,  when  an  overwhelming 
strength  of  trumps  is  on  the  opposite  side,  when  a  "  saw' 
threatens  to  be  established,  when  your  partner  refuses  to  lead 
tramps  after  being  forced,  or  when  you  are  playing  only  for 
the  trick. 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  leading  trumps,  a  few  general 
hints  may  be  ffiven.  By  all  means  leiul  them  when  you  have 
four  or  five,  with  a  long  suit  besides,  and  the  impression  that 
your  partner  may  have  another.  If  the  adversaries  evince 
weakness  in  th^ir  general  cards,  but  with  good  trumps ;  if 
they  have  scored  three,  and  you  hold  no  honour,  and  suits 
that  make  the  establishment  of  a  ruff  in  your  behalf  impro- 
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Vable,  judge  yoar  adyeraaries'  cards  l>j  the  policy  joa  would 
adopt  yourself;  if  holding  such  cards  as  you  may  presume 
constitute  their  hands.  Thus  they  decline  a  ruff,  or  throw 
away  a  good  card ;  they  hold  long  suits  in  trumps,  as  they 
have  but  two  suits,  trumps  being  one  of  them.  In  the 
former  case,  force  them  if  you  can,  but  do  not  lead  them  a 
trump.  If  the  adversary  on  your  right  lead  the  suit  of  which 
you  hold  ace,  king,  and  four  cards,  win  with  your  king,  and 
do  not  return  the  suit  should  you  have  commanding  trumps. 
In  leading  from  a  sequence  of  three  trumps,  when  you  cannot 
help  yourself,  play  the  best ;  but  avoid  such  a  lead  when  you 
can.  When  your  partner  leads  off  trumps  so  as  to  assure 
you  his  suit  in  them  is  strong,  fail  not  to  return  the  lead,  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  offers.  But  should  you  have  any 
doubt  as  to  his  mo^ye,  consult  your  own  hand  for  an  aid  in 
solving  it.  Let  the  ^bbssessied  O^^e  long,  or  odd  trump, 
have  much  weight  with  the  method  of  your  lead  in  that  suit. 
With  a  strong  suit  to  establish,  and  a  tierce  major  in  trumps, 
lead  them  twice  before  you  begin  your  long  suit.  If  yoa 
hold  only  four  small  ones,  keep  them  back  till  your  suit  is 
established.  Should  your  partner's  trumps  be  exhausted, 
and  your  adversary's  the  reverse,  play  a  trump  if  you  have 
it,  as  you  will  be  repaid  cent,  per  cent.  If  possible,  reserve 
the  last  trump  for  a  great  coupj  it  may  stop  your,  opponent's 
long  suit,  and  give  you  the  lead,  which  he  may  not  again 
recover.  Thus,  with  a  command  in  trumps  and  the  best  card 
of  your  adversary's  suit,  lead  small  trumps  to  force  him, 
keeping  your  best  of  his  suit  in  petto.  Your  right-hand 
adversary  having  returned  his  partner's  lead  of  trumps,  if 
Tou  have  the  best  and  a  small  one  remaining,  play  the  latter, 
looking  to  the  probability  of  a  finesse  on  your  left,  and  your 
partner's  position  as  last  player.  Should  your  partner  lead 
from  a  tenace  of  ace  and  queen  of  trumps,  and  you  hold 
kiuff  and  some  small  cards,  win  his  queen  and  keep  up  his 
lead  by  returning  it.  Let  your  partner  understand  that  you 
are  strong  in  trumps,  when  such  is  the  case ;  this  will  make 
him  preserve  his  best  suit  in  all  its  force,  instead  of  watch- 
ing for  his  adversaries  lonff  suit.  If  your  partner  lead  the 
ten  of  trumps,  and  you  h(Sd  ace,  knave,  and  another,  pass  it^ 
unless  the  state  of  the  score  should  make  the  finesse  daa- 
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geanmB,  Howeyer,  if  you  have  a  direct  object  in  getting  ont 
two  leads  of  tramps^  play  jour  ace.  Ace,  nine  is  a  safer  lead 
than  ace,  ten.  When  a  best  card  of  a  suit  is  thrown  away 
to  a  partner's  winning  card,  it  is  clear  the  command  is  in 
jour  hand;  the  second  best  so  disposed  of  shows  that 
it  is  the  only  one  you  have  got.  When  your  partner 
leads  the  second  best  of  a  suit,  if  you  have  a  command 
in  trumps  pass  it,  unless  yon  can,  by  winning,  make  a 
Baw. 

When  you  and  your  partner  have  all  the  trumps  between 
jou,  play  a  small  one,  if  you  wish  to  throw  the  lead  into  his 
■Land.  When  you  turn  up  the  king,  the  sooner  you  make  him 
the  better.  It  is  sometimes  politic  to  win  your  adversaries' 
leads  whenever  you  can  with  the  highest  of  a  sequence,  if 
you  can  do  so  without  deceiving  your  partner ;  they  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  lower  honours.  Holding  ace,  ten, 
and  a  small  one,  your  partner  leading  the  nine  of  the  suit, 
pass  it ;  for  if  he  holds  an  honour,  you  make  two  tricks, 
counting  your  ace  for  a  certain  trick.  With  king,  queen,  or 
queen  and  knave,  and  another,  play  one  of  the  high  cards  in 
all  cases  when  you  are  second  hand.  With  an  average  re- 
mainder of  trumps  and  good  cards,  having  one  certain  loser, 
throw  it  away  at  your  £st  opportunity,  it  may  enable  your 
partner  to  make  his  second  best  of  the  suit.  It  is  peremptory 
notice  to  you  to  play  trumps,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
your  hand  in  reference  to  that  suit,  when  your  partner  does 
not  trump  a  winning  card.  Should  the  queen  come  from 
your  right,  in  a  lead,  with  ace  or  king,  ten  or  another,  pass  it, 
this  gives  you  a  tenace,  as  if  your  partner  have  either  ace  or 
king,  you  make  three  tricks  in  the  suit.  Players,  however, 
of  3ie  old  school  think  it  best  to  cover  the  queen.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  lead  up  to  queen  or  knave ;  the  contrary  with  respect 
to  the  ace  or  king ;  the  same  holds  with  reference  to  leading 
through  those  several  cards.  If  your  partner  leads  trumps 
and  you  have  four  high  trumps,  endeavour  to  make  sure  of 
three  rounds  in  that  suit ;  should  his  lead,  however,  be  a  nine, 
pass  it,  YOU  will  then  have  the  lead  after  the  third  round. 
When  the  lead  comes  from  your  right-hand  adversary,  put  on 
your  queen,  should  you  hold  ace,  queen,  and  ten.  Should 
yoor  left-hand  adversary  pass  a  winning  ciurd^  throwing  away  a 
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losing  one^  lead  him  the  suit  he  has  discarded,  fliiould  jfM 
haye  the  opportnnity.  The  commanding  card  will  seire  jtm 
as  well  as  tramps  when  thej  are  exhausted.  When  yon  have 
strength  in  tramps,  throw  away  from  yoor  adyersaries  long 
suits;  if  weak,  preserye  such  cards  as  will  check  them.  Upon 
all  occasions  when  you  discoyer  your  partner's  hand  to  be 
weak,  force  it.  So,  when  a  strong  suit  has  been  estabKahed 
by  the  opposite  side  and  you  haye  the  opportunity  to  stop  it, 
do  so  with  the  best  trump  should  you  hold  it,  and  it  happens 
to  be  the  only  one  you  haye.  It  is  better  to  play  to  your 
partner's  strong  suit,  if  he  has  one,  than  immediately  to  lead 
a  suit  you  know  he  will  ruff.  It  is  better  also,  when  you 
haye  a  small  trump,  with  ace,  queen,  or  any  other  tenaee,  to 
play  the  losiuff  one,  in  order  that  your  tenaee  may  be  led  up 
to.  Mark  weu  whether  your  partner's  lead  be  of  his  free 
will  or  on  compulsion.  LT  the  latter,  treat  it  as  though  it 
were  an  adyersary's  or  your  own :  ayoid  returning  it. 

It  is  a  point  oi  high  science  to  keep  back  a  high  card,  and 
play  a  low  one  in  return  to  a  left-hand  adyersary's  lead. 

"Suppose,"  says  Major  A ,  "  the  fourth  player  to  haye 

ace,  king,  and  a  small  one  of  his  left-hand  adyersary^s  lead. 
If  he  wins  with  the  ace  and  returns  a  small  one,  his  partner 
will  make  the  third  best,  unless  the  second  and  third  are  both 
against  him.  It  is  indeed  from  this,  if  you  lead  from  the 
king  and  your  right-hand  adyersary,  after  winning  with  the 
ten  or  knaye,  return  your  lead,  that  the  best  chance  to  make 
your  king,  is  to  put  it  on."  With  kin^,  knaye,  and  othets 
against  aoe,  queen,  and  one  other,  the  only  remaining  card  of 
the  suit,  lead  the  king ;  for  if  the  queen  is  unguarded,  yoa 
bring  out  the  ace,  and  eyery  other  trick  is  your  own.  In 
like  manner,  your  left-hand  adyersary  haying  the  second  best 
of  a  suit  guarded,  if  you  remain  with  ace,  queen,  and  four 
others,  by  playing  the  lowest^  it  is  most  probably  passed,  and 
you  win  all  the  rest. 

I  haye  already  shown  the  effect  of  the  tenaee  and  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  its  combinations  in  cards  of  eyery 
yalue.  I  take  the  liberty  of  appropriating  a  sample  or  two 
of  its  operation  from  the  authority  that  I  haye  made  frequent 
reference  to.  "  A,  the  leader,  has  four  cards  left^  yii.,  the 
second  and  fourth  trump,  and  the  ace  and  fiye  of  clubs.  B, 
the  left-hand  adversary,  has  the  first  and  third  trump,  and  the 
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king  and  mx  of  olubs.  The  aoe  of  clubs,  being  led  hjAy  the 
king  flhonld  be  put  down  to  it  by  B.  A  will  then  probably 
lead  tnunps ;  if  bo  B  inevitably  makes  three  tricks :  Dy  keep- 
ing the  king  of  clubs  he  cannot  possibly  make  more  than  two. 
A  nas  king,  queen,  ten  of  a  suit,  B  ace,  knave,  and  another. 
A,  leading  the  king,  B  wins  it  with  the  ace,  he  makes  but 
one  trick ;  by  passing  the  king  and  thus  preserving  the  tenaoe, 
he  makes  two.  Tenace  is  more  easily  kept  against  the  rieht- 
hand  than  against  the  left-htod  adversary :  the  latter,  in  ract^ 
requires  goca  skill.''  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  in- 
stances, or  nothing  would  be  more  easy.  The  principle  per- 
yades  Uie  cards,  and  memory  and  observation  will  famish  the 
Biaterial  to  any  amount.  The  influence  that  experience  and 
art  exercise  upon  this  game  may  be  calculated  by  such  data. 

One  more  case  of  system  and  science  and  I  leave  this  cause 
in  the  reader's  hands,  with  little  doubt  as  to  the  result.  The 
score  is  four.  A,  with  six  tricks  turned,  remains  with  ten 
and  seven  of  trumps,  and  two  hearts,  he  leads  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. B,  the  left-hand  adversary,  has  knave  and  eight  of 
trumps,  and  two  clubs.  C,  A's  partner,  has  two  small  trumps, 
and  two  hearts.  D,  the  last  player,  has  the  king,  and  a  small 
tnunpt  a  club,  and  a  diamond.  D,  seeing  it  is  necessary  to 
win  every  tried:,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  doing  so  unless 
his  partner  has  either  the  two  best  trumps,  or  a  successful 
finesse  in  them,  trumps  A's  lead  of  hearts  with  his  king,  re- 
turns the  small  one,  and  thus  wins  a  most  critical  game  ^re* 
Boming  that  B  finesses  the  eight  of  trumps.) 

And  thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  refinements  of  the  game, 
Attainments  to  be  taught  neither  by  example  nor  precept,  and 
but  by  practical  experience  alone.  Upon  some  of  its  leading 
points  even  the  best  players  are  still  divided  in  opinion;  they 
disagree  as  to  the  principle  of  leading  single  cards,  for  in- 
stance. These  and  many  such  moot  points  and  mysteries  are 
p^  /brce  left  to  the  student's  research  and  the  practical 
player's  solution.  But  Whist  has  higher  properties  tnan  may 
be  learnt  by  rote.  It  has  subtle  contrivances  and  cunning 
secrets  that  whoso  would  unfold  and  appropriate  must  ^'  min- 
ister to  himself."  It  is  well  worth  tne  essay— X€  Jeu  vaui 
k$  chandeBet. 

Flouat  Sodentia! 
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HoTLX|  in  his  aocoant  of  this  game,  as  well  as  of  seyeral 
others  in  his  yeir  popular  treatdsOi  begins  as  if  he  were  ad« 
dressing  those  who  had  already  made  considerable  progreaa 
in  the  matters  nnder  diseussion.  As  we  haye  no  rignt  to  as- 
sume any  such  anterior  knowledge,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
seeing  that  our  purpose  is  equally  to  teach  the  unpractised  aa 
to  minster  to  more  mature  study,  we  shall  eommence  with 
the  first  elements  of  the  same. 

The  game  of  Piquet,  then,  is  played  by  two  persons,  with 
thirty-two  cards,  namely  ace,  kine,  queen,  knave,  ten,  nine^ 
eight,  and  seven  of  each  suit,  and  these  cards  rank  accord- 
iBg^  to  the  succession  in  which  they  are  here  placed,  th% 
ace  being  higher  than  the  kiwg^,  the  king  than  the  qu^n, 
the  queen  than  the  knave,  and  so  on.     In  reckoning  wnat  is 
called  the  point,  the  ace  counts  eleven,  the  king,  queen,  knave, 
ten  each,  and  the  other  cards  according  to  the  number  of 
their  respective  pips,  ten,  nine,  eight,  or  seven.     Having 
agreed  on  the  amount  of  the  stakes,  the  next  step  is  to  cut 
for  the  deal.     He  that  cuts  the  lowest  piquet  card  deals ;  hav- 
ing first  shuffled  the  pack  he  presents  it  to  his  adversary,  who 
if  ne  pleases  may  shuffle  also.     Should  he  do  so,  the  dealer 
may  shuffle  them  again ;  and  havins  done  so,  he  places  them 
before  the  other  who  cuts  them.     If  in  this  operation  a  card 
''.    shall  drop,  the  dealer  has  the  right  to  shuffle  over  agidn.     It 
/     is  always  advisable  for  the  elder  hand  to  shuffle,  especially 
/      when  the  dealer's  pack  is  running  in  his  (the  dealer's)  favour, 
f       for  though  there  must  of  course  be  a  great  deal  of  luck  in  a 
run  of  good  cards,  yet  this  luck  is  frequently  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  effectual  shuffling,  because  in  the  course  of  play 
V         the  cards  naturally  drop  into  such  a  position  as  to  cause  this 
^^  ^  run.     For  the  same  reason,  if  the  run  continues  against  him, 
he  should  change  his  method  of  shuffling,  alternating  them 
by  one  at  a  time,  or  three.     It  is  an  established  rule  that, 
the  cards  in  being  shuffled,  may  not  be  laid  on  the  table. 

It  is  a  rule  with  all  good  players  to  have  two  packs,  each 
deals  with  his  own  pack  throughout  the  game  or  partie,  imlesa 
either  of  them  chocees  to  call  for  new  cards  at  his  own  ex-* 
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eat  for,  the  highMt  being  entitled  to  the  dioioe. 

The  nnmber  of  points  in  each  game  is  now  one  hundred^ 
it  nted  to  be  one  hundred  and  one ;  fifty  sayee  the  loreh. 

The  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  bj  two,  and  in  no  other  nnni<* 
Iters.  In  this  manner  each  player  is  to  haye  twelye  oardi 
dealt  him  and  there  will  then  remain  eight  cards,  which  are 
called  **  the  stock/'  and  are  to  be  placed  on  the  board,  di* 
rectlj  between  the  two  players. 

The  penalties  for  misdealing  wiU  be  foond  in  the  rales  api* 
pended  to  this  treatise. 

When  the  cards  are  dealt,  each  player  shoold  sort  his  own 
hand,  placing  together  those  of  each  soit.  The  first  thinff  i» 
be  observed  by  each,  is,  whether  he  has  a  oarte-blandie,  uat 
1^  whether  he  has  no  picture  cards  in  his  hand }  these  are^ 
Ae  king,  qneen,  and  knave.  Should  the  eldest  hand  hove  a 
carte  blanche,  he  is  to  tell  the  dealer  to  discount  for  a  carta* 
blanche,  and*  when  that  is  done  he  shows  it  by  counting  hi$ 
cards  one  by  one  on  the  table,  with  the  faces  uppeimost.  If 
the  younger  hand  has  a  carte-blanche,  he  is  to  wait  till  the 
elder  has  made  his  discard,  and  then,  before  he  takes  in,  show 
his  cards  as  above.  Hie  great  advantage  of  "^a  carte4>lancho 
is,  that  the  player  who  has  it  counts  ten,  which  takes  preoe- 
dence  of  every  other  score,  and  not  only  counts  towaids  the 
pioae  or  repique  but  prevents  the  adversary  from  having 
either  one  or  the  other ;  and  if  the  player  who  holds  it  is  at 
the  point  of  ninety  or  upwards,  he  wins  the  game. 

When  the  players  have  sorted  their  cards,  the  dder  hand 
Hakes  his  discard,  that  is  to  say,  he  thrown  oat  more  than 
^e  of  such  cards  as  he  considers  of  least  value,  and  ezchaages 
them  for  a  corresponding  number  of  cards  taken  from  the 
•tock  in  their  natural  order.  The  general  rules  as  to  diaoard- 
ing  by  the  elder  hand  are  two  :  first,  he  must  exchange  one 
card  at  least,  and  secondly  he  must  leave  three  cards  in  the 
•took  for  dealer.  If  he  takes  in  a  smaller  nnmber  than  five, 
he  has  a  right  to  look  at  such  of  the  five  as  he  leaves. 

!nie  dealer  is  not  bound  to  discard  at  all,  but  if  he  does  he 
most  take  in,  first  those  that  are  left  by  the  elder  hand,  and 
then  his  own  three  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  stock ;  and 
though  these  be  his  rightful  number,  he  is  at  liberty  to  take 
in  not  only  those  threeu  bat  alao  all  that  hia  advenanr  has 
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left.  gbmM  1m  kavi  my  cuAiy  he  htm  a'r^i  to  loek  M 
thenny  but  if  he  does  so,  the  elder  hiAd,  aflber  he  hM  led  a 
c«rd/ar  declifed  the  sait  that  he  int^ide  to  lead^  may  lo<rie  at 
themalsoy  hot  if  the  dealer  does  «&ot  look  at  them  neither  may 
the  elder  hand  do  so.  Here  it  may  be  obeerred,  that  it  is 
often  for  the  advantage  of  the  deaW  not  to  look  at  the  eavds 
he  leaves;  as,  for  instanoe^  if  he  has  in  his  hand  a  king  im* 
guarded,  if  the  adversary  has  all  the  rest  of  the  soit^  thet« 
18  no  help  for  it;  but  it  may  happen  that  th^re  are  onecMrtwo 
osids  of  that  very  suit  left  in  the  stock,  if  so,  it  is  better 
they  should  be  unseen,  at  the  elder  hand  will  be  thereby  led* 
to  oonolude  that  the  king  is  guarded.  Should  the  dealer  leave 
any  eards  and  mix  them  up  with  his  own  discard,  the  elder 
hand  has  a  li^t  to  see  the  whole,  after  having  first  named 
the  suit  he  intends  to  lead. 

In  either  of  the  above  cases,  should  the  elder  hand  lead  a 
different  suit  from  that  which  he  named,  the  dealer  may  re- 
quire him  to  lead  any  suit  he  pleases. 

A  novice  at  the  game  will  naturally  liiink  that  he  ought  to 
throw  out  those  cards  which  are  of  least  numerical  value;  b«l 
the  case  is  constantly  otherwise.  He  must,  therefore,  w«U 
consider  the  object  he  has  in  view  and  how  to  attain  it. 
Now,  for  this  purpose,  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  ^le 
▼alue  of  the  various  combinations  of  cards,  and  of  their  re- 
latiye  importance  in  counting  the  score. 

The  various  denominations  of  the  score  (so  to  speak)  areas 
follows ;  and  they  are  reckoned  in  the  following  order.  After 
tlie  carte-blanche  already  spoken  of,  there  is  1,  the  Point; 
2,  the  Sequence ;  3,  the  Quartorze ;  4,  the  Ca^ ;  5,  the 
Oapot. 

1.  The  /bml. — ^This  counts  first.  Whoever  has  the  grea^ 
est  number  of  cards  in  a  suit  has  the  point;  Irat  if  botii 
players  have  an  equal  number  of  cards  in  the  same  or  diSer* 
ent  suits,  then  whichever  has  the  greatest  number  of  pips, 
reckoning  the  ace  as  eleven,  and  the  court  cards  as  ten  eadi^ 
wins  the  point.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  this  vijfw  of 
the  matter,  the  five  lowest  cards  must  be  superior  to  the  four 
highest,  the  former  amounting  to  forty*fonr,  the  latter  ta 
f<Nrty-one.  Whoeyer  has  the  point  counts  one  for  each  card, 
unless  the  number  ends  in  four,  in  which  ease  the  party  hoM^ 
ing  it  eounts  one  less  than  the  number  of  cards. 


S.  JOk  iShfiwiw.— A  Bmfumm  is  th»  hwing  twwaJ  <a»ii 
in  die  sMoe  aoit  following  oonBemtively,  m  aeo)  king,  qnoM, 
or  faittrey  toB,  Bine,  eight:  of  theie,  were  are  mx  diftrani 
kinde;  1,  n  Tieioei  iluee  in  seanenoe;  2,  a  Qnart,  four  in 
aeqfnenoe  ;.  8,  a  Qoini,  (oommonlj  oalled  '^  a  KenVO  fire  in 
■eqneooe;  4,  a  Seiiiemey  six  in  eeqnenoe;  6,  *  Septi^mey 
seven  in  sequenoe ;  7,  a  Huiteme,  eight  in  eequencey  that  ie, 
a  whole  eoii.  Of  these,  the  most  numarons  is  the  most  yalu* 
aUoy.and  where  the  nnmbws  of  ottrds  aare  eqnal,  that  which 
in  the  highest  is  most  valuable ;  for  instance,  a  lieroe  to  an 
ace,  whidi  is  called  a  '^  tieroe  major,''  is  more  valnnUe  than 
nay  other  tieroe,  thongh  it  is  inferior  to  a  quart  to  a  ten,  he* 
eanae  the  latter  contains  four  cards.  A  sequence  counts  nezft 
to  the  point ;  the  tierce  being  worth  three,  a  quart  four,  a 
quint  fif^n,  a  seisieme  sixteen,  and  so  on.  Now,  suf^Kmng 
toe  dd^  hand  to  have  five  cards  Twhich  «re  good)  for  his 
pointy  he  counts  five,  and  if  these  nve  form  a  sequence,  he 
counts  twenty,  that  is,  five  for  the  point  and  fifteen  for  the 
quint ;  but  £f  he  have  a  quart  major  (that  is,  a  quart  to  aa 
aea,)  and  a  nine,  and  Uie  dealer  has  a  quint  to  a  knave,  Uie 
forma  oounts  five  and  the  latter  fifteen }  and  note  that  the 
player,  who  holds  the  highest  sequence,  is  entitled  to  count 
all  bwer  seqnenoes  that  he  may  happen  to  hold  in  the  same 
or  other  suits. 

8.  The  Quatorze. — A  player  holds  a  quatone  when  he  has 
four  cards  of  equal  value  in  the  four  different  suits ;  that  is  to 
say,  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  no  lower  cards 
count.  Whichever  player  holds  the  highest  quatone  counts 
fiewrteen,  those  which  are  highest  taking  precedence,  and  pre- 
venting any  inferior  quatcwse  from  being  of  value.  In  like 
manner,  if  neither  party  holds  a  quatone,  then  three  of  equal 
value,  as  three  aces,  £c.,  count  three,  and  next  in  order  to 
the  sequence.  But  the  lowest  quatorze,  that  of  tens,  is  supe- 
rior to  the  highest  three,  that  of  aces.  Audit  is  to  be  observed, 
that  whoever  has  the  highest  quatorse  is  entitled  to  cmmt 
any  other  inferiw  ones,  even  though  his  adversary  should 
have  an  intermediate  one.  Thus  tlm  quatone  of  aces  annuls 
all  the  others ;  and  the  player  who  has  them  counts  a  quatone 
of  tens,  though  his  adversary  should  have  quatone  of  kingSy 
qpeensy  or  knaves.  If  there  is  no  quatorse,  he  may  count  tiixee 
aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens  j  and  it  is  to  be  obsemd^ 
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UM  4toae  Mis  nxe  npeiiar  to  tJiree  kings,  and  80  of  tbe  rest ; 
Aiul  that  by  yirtae  of  a  good  quatora,  you  not  only  oonni 
iiiSorior  ones,  but  alao  three  tois,  or  any  other  threee  except 
those  of  nine,  eight,  or  seren ;  aldioa|^  your  adversary  should 
have  three  of  a  superior  Talue.  The  least  practice  will 
make  all  this^  which  may  seem  a  little  difficult  at  first,  quite 
familiar. 

Before  prooeeding  to  describe  the  two  remaining  modes  of 
sooring,  namely,  the  cards  and  the  capot,  it  will  be  as  well, 
aa  we  are  at  present  considering  the  method  or  object  of  dis- 
carding^ to  point  out  to  the  beginner  what  he  has  to  aim  at, 
and  what  to  aToid*  He  is  to  know,  then,  that  if  the  elder 
hand  counts  in  his  hand  and  plays  thirty  before  the  dealer 
oounts  one,  1^  at  once  leaps  from  thirty  to  sixty,  which  is 
called  a  pique }  and  if,  without  playing  a  eard,  he  counts 
thirty  in  his  hand,  he  jumps  from  thirty  to  ninety,  which  is 
called  a  repique.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  example ; 
and,  first,  for  the  i»que.  Supposing  the  elder  hand  to  have  a 
quint  to  an  aee,  in  other  words  a  quintHnajor,  which  is  good 
as  a  point,  it  is  consequently  good,  also,  as  a  sequence,  and 
counts  twenty ;  suppose  him,  also,  to  hare  three  aces,  which 
must  be  good,  because  he  has  a  quint-major,  that  is,  one  of 
each  of  the  cards  that  can  constitute  a  quatorse,  that  makes 
him  twenty-three ;  well  then,  in  playing  the  cards  his  quint- 
major  and  the  two  additional  aces  must  also  count  one  each, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  making  up  a  total  of  thirty,  upon 
which  the  player,  instead  of  saying  in  his  play  twenty-nine, 
thirty,  says  twenty-nine  sixty.  This  is  a  piaue.  Again,  as 
to  a  repique.  Supposing  the  elder  hand  to  naye  the  same 
point,  good,  as  above,  and  four  aces  besides  instead  of  three, 
he  counts  in  his  hand,  without  playing  a- card,  first,  five  for 
his  point,  fifteen  for  his  quint-major,  and  fourteen  for  his  four 
aces,  that  is  to  say,  thirty-four  in  hand,  which  is  ninety-four, 
in  fact,  the  game  in  one  hand.  Again,  supposing  the  dealer 
to  have  the  same  hand  in  the  two  several  cases  above  men- 
tioned :  in  the  former  case  he  counts  only  twenty-three,  that 
is,  bis  point,  quint  and  three  aces,  and  then  the  elder  hand 
plays  a  card  and  counts  one,  which  prevents  the  dealer  gain- 
ing a  repique;  whence  it  will  be  observed  that  the  dealer 
cannot  win  a  pique,  but  may  win  a  rnpique,  because  a  pique 
b  won  by  playing  up  to  the  number  thirty  before  the  adver* 
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may  has  ooimted  (me,  but  the  eldest  hand  wlien  he  plays  Utf 
first  card  must  count  one  :  and  in  the  latter  case  the  dealer 
would  win  a  repique,  because  by  means  of  his  pointy  quint 
and  four  aces,  he  counts  thirty  before  the  elder  hand  counts 
one ;  for  all  scares  made  in  the  hand  without  playing  out 
count  before  cards  played  on  the  table.  For  insUmce,  if  the 
elder  hand  is  ninety-nine  towards  the  game^  and  the  younger 
hand  ninety-four,  still  though  the  elder  hand  must  play  one 
to  begin  with,  yet  the  younger  hand,  if  he  has  a  good  point 
of  six  cards,  wins  the  game. 

4.  ^%«  Cards, — ^We  now  recur  to  the  fourth  of  our  fire 
methods  of  scoring,  called  **  The  cards."  Two  cards,  one  from 
each  player,  make  a  trick ;  if  each  player  has  six  tricks  the 
cards  are  divided,  but  if  either  wins  seven  or  more  tricks  he 
has  **  the  cards,^'  that  is,  he  counts  ten  beyond  the  number  he 
has  already  scored.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that, 
as  in  other  games,  the  higher  card  wins  a  lower,  and  makes  a 
trick. 

5.  The  Capot — Whichever  player  wins  all  the  tricks  wins 
what  is  called  a  capot,  and,  instead  of  ten,  adds  forty  to  his 
score. 

With  reference  to  the  playing  of  the  cards,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  first  plaver  counts  one  for  each  card  he  plays, 
provided  it  be  of  the  value  of  a  ten  at  least,  and  that  the 
second  player,  if  he  wins  a  trick  also  counts  one,  subject  to 
the  same  limitation.  Whoever  wins  the  last  trick  of  the 
twelve  counts  one  extra,  or,  as  it  is  called,  '^  one  for  the  last 
card  ;**  a  game  very  often  depends  on  the  winning  of  this 
trick,  whence  the  young  player  will  soon  discover  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  win  this  last  trick. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rules  for  discarding, 
which  shall  be  applicable  in  all  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  num- 
ber of  points  which  you  are  to  aim  at  securing  is  continually 
varying  according  to  the  varying  position  of  nie  game..  The 
ordinary  and  correct  calculation  is  that  the  elder  hand  will 
make  twenty-seven  points  and  the  younger  thirteen.  Keep- 
ing this  in  view,  we  will  suppose  that  the  same  is  at  its  'com- 
mencement ;  then  each  player  should  endeavour  to  procure 
his  proper  number.  To  begin  with  the  elder  hand;  if  his 
cards  do  not  show  a  very  strong  probability  of  his  gaining  a 
pique  or  rcpique,  he  should  discard  so  as,  w  the  first  place, 
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to  gain  A%  point)  atidy  seeondlj,  tfie  eards.  He  Imm  iMmai* 
teen  oarde  against  fifteen,  and  may  reasonablj  oalonlate  on 
attaining  bow  these  ends;  bnt  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the 
most  important.  To  gain  the  point,  the  most  obvions  plan  is 
to  keep  the  suit  of  whieh  he  has  the  most,  bnt  in  doing  so  he 
will  onen  lose  the  eards ;  he  mnst,  therefore,  rery  ireqaentl j 
disoard  from  his  most  numerons  snit,  in  order  to  retain  that 
which  is  strongest  for  plaj.  And,  in  doing  so,  he  should 
never  forget  that  he  has  more  chance  of  taking  in  to  his 
weaker  suit  than  to  his  stronger  one.  To  give  an  instance, 
supposing  him  to  have  a  tieroe-major  in  one  suit,  and  a  quint 
to  a  knare  in  another.  If  he  is  to  discard  fiye  cards  he  nmst 
clearly  break  up  one  snit  or  the  other ;  if  he  keeps  the  quint 
to  the  knaye  he  will  probably  lose  the  cards,  for  he  cannot 
reasonably  calculate  on  taking  in*  the  ace  and  another  honour 
in  that  suit,  and  unless  he  has  two  other  aces  he  will  almost 
to  a  oertainty  lose  the  cards.  With  still  more  force  does  this 
reasoning  apply  if  he  has  a  small  quint  in  one  suit  and  forty- 
one  in  another,  because  another  tenth  card  in  the  latter  suit 
will  give  him  a  quint-major.  To  multiply  instances  wonld 
be  useless.  We  dierefore  pass  on  to  the  general  method  of 
plvvinff  the  younaer  hand. 

We  hare  already  said  that  the  dealer  ought  to  make  thir- 
teen points.  Bnt  inasmuch  as  the  elder  hand  has  a  great 
advantage  over  him,  because,  in  addition  to '  having  more 
cards,  he  has  also  the  chance  of  a  pique,  as  well  as  a  repique ; 
he  therefore  ought  first  of  all  and  especially  to  consider  what 
his  opponent  can  possibly  make,  and  to  defend  himself  accord- 
ingly. Supposing  him  then  to  have,  as  above  stated,  a  tierce- 
major  in  one  suit  and  a  quint  to  a  knave  in  another,  in  any 
case,  except  that  of  having  three  aces,  he  should  keep  his 
small  quint ;  for,  if  it  is  good  at  starting,  it  prevents  the  pique, 
and,  if  not  good,  the  only  chances  he  has  of  preventing  the 
pique  are,  that  he  shall  take  in  the  queen  of  that  suit,  which 
will  give  him  a  seisieme,  or  take  in  so  as  to  break  both  his 
adversary's  strong  suits,  whieh  is  a  piece  of  luck  he  can 
scarcely  calculate  upon.  These  are  strong,  but  by  no  means 
uncommon,  cases,  given  by  way  of  illustration.  If  any  ^nend 
rule  can  be  given  at  the  commencement  of  a  game,  it  is  this, 
that  the  elder  hand  (being  safe)  should  play  an  offensive  game, 
the  younger  hand  a  defensive  game* 
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Bui  wboB  Ike  guae  is  fiviher  advaneadi  Ote  pri»eiple»itt 
which  the  discard  ia  to  be  made  vaiy  ezoeedinglj^  and  are 
fireqaently  quite  the  reTene  of  those  above  giveo.  In  the 
former  caai),  9M  we  have  eeen,  the  plajer  eommonlj  gives  up 
the  chance  of  a  great  same  in  order  to  make  good  his  average 
soorey  unless,  indeed,  lie  can  pky  for  a  great  game  without 
mnefa  risk ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  he  abandons  the  certain 
winning  of  his  average  score  with  the  very  slender  hope  of 
making  a  pique  or  repique.  For  instance,  supposing  the 
dealer  to  be  within  ten  of  game,  and  the  elder  hand  to  have 
scored  only  twenty,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  must  play  f<Mr  a 
repique.  Let  him  have,  then,  a  tieroe-major  in  clubs,  a  quint 
to  a  knave  in  diamonds,  king,  knave  of  spades,  and  knave,  nine 
of  clubs,  he  should  discard  his  tieroe-maJOT,  his  king  of  Bpades, 
and  the  nine  of  clubs,  because,  if  he  takes  in  the  fourth  knave 
and  any  card  to  his  quint  suit,  he  will  probably  win  the  re- 
pique. Whereas,  with  the  same  cards  at- the  beginning  of 
the  game,  he  should  discard  his  four  lowest  diamonds  and  the 
nine  of  clubs,  which  would  give  him  a  safe  game.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  in  this  place.  The  General 
and  Particular  Bules  that  follow,  accompanied  with  constant 
play  and  careful  observation,  will  best  teach  the  learner  the 
most  advantageous  method  of  discarding. 

When  both  parties  have  discarded  and  taken  in,  the  elder 
hand  declares  his  point,  and  asks  if  it  is  good ;  if  his  adversary 
has  not  so  many,  he  answers, ''  It  is  good  f  and  if  the  same 
number,  he  says  '^  Equal ;"  in  which  ease  neither  counts  any- 
thing for  the  point;  but  if  the  younger  hand  has  more,  he 
answers  ''  Not  good.''  Whichever  gains  the  point  is  bound 
to  show  it  on  the  table,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  cannot 
count  it ;  in  like  manner,  if  the  points  are  equal  both  must 
show  them,  and  if  either  fails  to  do  so,  before  he  has  played 
a  card  on  the  table,  his  adversely  may  count  the  point  which 
he  has  Aown. 

The  point  being  decided,  the  elder  hand  next  declares  his 
best  sequence,  and  if  that  is  admitted  to  be  good,  he  then 
reckons  all  minor  sequences,  showing  them  or  ^bolaring  what 
suit  they  are  in ;  faUing  to  do  this,  he  is  not  entitled  to  eonnt 
them. 

In  like  manner,  the  elder  hand  proceeds  to  call  his  quaione. 
Of  three  aces,  &c. :  these  he  is  not  bovnd  to  show,  tmigh  hia 
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mtmrnuf  Vfty  vmin  Ub  to  4o  m,  m  ft  mmefitteB  lia^pens 
tiiat  tka  pUjer  hat  diwaided  one  <yf  a  qnatorae,  and  if  he 
eallB  it  improperly  h»  reokons  nothing  mat  hand,  or  if  he 
only  oalla  thiee^  his  advenary  u  entitled  to  know  which  of 
the  fo«r  hafl  been  disearded. 

Whan  ih«  elder  hmd  has  thus  eounted  his  game,  he  plays 
a  card  on  the  table,  and  thereapon,  the  dealer,  before  he  plays 
in  answer  to  that  <»rd,  is  bound  to  connt  his  own  game,  that 
is  to  say,  point,  sea«enee,  and  qnatorse,  or  whichever  of  them 
he  may  happen  to  nave  got,  u  the  younger  hand  takes  the 
triok  he  leads  in  his  turn,  and  so  the  game  proceeds  till  all 
the  cards  are  played  out. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  bej^nner  to  the  general  method 
of  playing  this  game,  we  now  direct  his  attention  to  Edmund 
Hoyle's 

GENEBAL  RULES  TOR  PLATZMO  PIQIJR. 

I.  Tou  should  play  by  the  stages  of  your  game ;  that  is 
when  you  ue  backward  in  the  game,  or  behind  your  adver- 
sary, play  a  pushing  game,  otherwise  you  ought  to  make 
twenty-seven  points  elder-hand,  and  thirteen  points  younger- 
hand  ;  and  you  should  in  every  hand  compare  your  game  with 
your  adversar/s,  and  discard  accordingly. 

II.  Discard  in  expectation  of  winning  the  cards,  which  is 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  game,  that  it  generally  makes  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  points  difference ;  therefore  do  not  discard 
for  a  low  quatorse,  such  as  four  queens,  four  knaves,  or  four 
tens,  because  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  odds  are  three  to  one^ 
rider-hand,  and  seventeoi  to  three  younger-hand,  that  you  do 
not  sueoeed ;  for  let  us  suppose  you  should  go  for  a  quatorze 
of  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  and  throw  out  an  ace  or  a  king; 
by  so  doing  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  above  twenty  points, 
in  expeotation  of  winning  fourteen. 

III.  At  the  beginning  of  a  party,  play  to  make  your  game, 
which  is  twenty-seven  points  elder-hand,  and  thirteen  points 
younger-hand;  liierefore,  suppose  you  are  elder-hand,  and 
that  you  have  a  tieree-major,  and  the  seven  of  any  suit :  it  is 
fivie  to  two  but  that  you  take  in  one  card  out  of  any  four  certain 
eards;  therefore,  suppose  you  should  have  three  queens,  three 
kecves,  or  three  tens,  in  tnis  case  discard  one  of  them  prefer- 
ahfy  to  the  seven  of  your  long  sait|  because  it  is  three  to  one 
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Umi  yw  do  ati  tike  in  anj  one  certaia  Mvd,  flUkiwknd;  to 
siake  jousqiuUoney'AiideoiiMqnMiitlyyoawcmU  diaeaid  the 
•eveii  of  svoh  a  smii  to  a  great  aisadTantom. 

IT.  If  yoor  advemry  is  eraindwably  oefofe  yoa  in  tlio 
g^me,  the  eenBideratuxii  d  winning  the  oeinb  must  be  pnt  quite 
ontof  theqiestion;  iheiefoieaajf>poee  yon  ahonld  hare  a  quart 
to  a  qoeen,  or  a  quart  to  a  knare;  in  either  of  theae  oaaerit 
ia  omj  abcmt  five  to  four,  being  elder^andy  but  that  you  take 
in  a  eard  to  make  you  a  quint,  and  about  three  to  one  but 
that  you  take  in  a  queen,  a  knaye,  or  a  ten ;  and  should  you 
haTO  three  of  either  dealt  you,  make  a  pwdi  for  the  game, 
partieularly  if  it  le  so  far  advcnoed  as  to  give  you  bnt  little 
ehaace  for  it  in  another  deal :  and  in  this,  and  other  cases,  you 
may  haie  recourse  to  the  ealeulations  ascertaining  the  odds. 

V.  Gaining  the  point,  generally,  mdkes  ten  points  diffar- 
enee;  therefore,  when  you  discard,  endeayour  to  gain  it  but 
do  not  risk  losing  the  cards  by  so  doing. 

YX.  Saving  your  lurch,  or  lurching  your  adyersary,  is  so 
material,  that  you  ought  always  to  riiu  some  points  to  accom* 
pliflh  eidier  of  them. 

VJJL  If  you  haye  six  tricks,  with  any  winning  eard  in  your 
hand,  neyer  fail  playing  that  card;  because,  at  least,  you  play 
eleven  points  to  one  against  yourself  by  not  playing  it,  unless 
in  the  eourse  of  the  play  you  discover  what  cards  ^our  adver- 
sary has  laid  out,  or  unless  by  gaining  the  additional  point 
you  save  the  lurch  or  win  the  game. 

VIlL  If  you  are  greatly  advanced  in  the  game,  as  suppose 
you  are  eighty  to  fifty,  in  that  case  it  is  your  interest  to  let 
your  adversary  gain  two  points  for  your  one  as  often  as  you 
ean,  especially  i?  in  the  next  deal  you  are  to  be  elder^iand; 
but  i^  on  the  contrary  you  are  to  l>e  younser-hand,  and  are 
ei^^ty-six  to  fifty  or  sixty,  never  re^urd  we  losing  two  or 
dtfee  points  for  the  gaining  of  one,  because  that  p<Hnt  brings 
you  within  your  show. 

IX.  The  younger-hand  is  to  play  upon  the  defensive; 
therefore,  in  order  to  make  his  thirteen  points,  he  is  to  carry 
tierees,  quarts,  and  especially  strive  for  the  point :  but  siq^ 
pose  him  to  have  two  tierces  to  a  king,  queen,  or  knave,  as  it 
IS  twenty-nine  to  twenty-eight  that  he  succeeds,  he  having  in 
that  case  four  certain  cards  to  take  in  to  make  him  a  quart 
to  either  of  thenu  end  perhaps,  thereby  save  a  pique^&e,,  he 
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ought  pnfenUyto  go  Hor  dist  wldsh  be  Iub  the  mosteluMce 
to  raooeed  in :  but  if  be  bas  three  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  and 
should  attempt  to  eany  any  of  them  preferably  to  the  othen, 
the  odds  that  be  does  not  suoceed  being  seventeen  to  three 
against  him,  he  oonseqnently  discards  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

X.  The  cdder  or  younger-band,  should  sometimes  sink  ene 
of  bis  points,  a  tieroe,  or  three  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tou, 
in  hopes  of  winning  the  eards ;  rat  that  is  to  be  dene  with 
judgment,  and  without  hesitating. 

IQ.  It  is  often  good  play  for  a  younger-hand  not  to  eall 
three  queens,  knaves,  &o.,  and  to  sink  one  card  of  his  pointy 
which  his  adversary  may  suppose  to  be  a  guard  to  a  king  or 
queen. 

XII.  The  younji^-band  having  the  eards  equally  dealt 
bim,  is  not  to  take  m  any  eards,  if  thereby  he  runs  ihe  risk 
of  losing  them,  unless  be  is  very  backward  in  the  game,  and 
has  then  a  scheme  for  a  great  same* 

XIII.  If  the  younger-band  has  a  probability  of  saving  or 
winning  the  eafds  by  a  deep  discard.  As  for  ^uunple :  sup- 
pose he  should  have  the  king,  queen,  and  nine  of  a  suit ;  or 
the  king,  knave,  and  nine  of  a  suit ;  in  this  case  he  mav  dis- 
card either  of  those  suits,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  not  being 
attacked  in  them ;  and  iJie  odds  that  he  does  not  take  in  the 
ace  of  either  of  those  suits  being  against  him,  it  is  not  worth 
his  while  to  discard  otherwise  in  expectation  of  succeeding. 

XIY .  The  younger-hand  having  three  aces  dealt  bom,  it  is 
generallybis  best  plav  to  throw  out  the  fourth  suit. 

XY .  The  younffer-hand  is  generally  to  carry  guards  to  his 
queen-suits,  in  order  to  make  points,  and  to  save  the  cards. 

XYI.  When  the  younger-hand  observes  that  the  elderJumd, 
by  caUing  his  point,  has  five  cards  which  will  make  five  trieks 
in  play,  and  may  have  the  ace  and  queen  of  another  suit,  be 
should  throw  away  the  guard  to  the  king  of  the  latter  suit^ 
especially  if  be  has  put  out  one  from  it,  which  will  give  him 
an  even  chance  of  saving  the  cards. 

XYII.  If  the  elder-hand  has  a  quart  to  a  king  dealt  him, 
with  three  kines  and  three  queens  (including  the  king  to  his 
quart)  and  is  obliged  to  discard,  either  one  of  hb  quart  to  the 
king,  or  to  discard  a  king  or  queen. 

Q.  Which  is  best  for  him  to  discard  t 

A,  The  ehanoe  of  taking  in  the  ape  or  aina  to  his  quart  to 
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a  long^  being  one  <mt  of  two  certain  cards,  is  exactly  eqnal 
to  the  taking  either  a  king  or  a  queen,  having  three  of  each 
dealt  him ;  therefore  he  is  to  discard  in  such  a  nmnner  as  will 
give  him  the  fairest  probability  of  winning  the  cards. 

The  foregoing  case  may  be  a  general  direction  to  discard  in 
all  cases  of  the  like  nature,  either  for  the  elder  or  younger-hand. 

Xyni.  -Suppose  the  elder-hand  has  taken  in  his  five  cards, 
and  that  he  has  the  ace,  king,  and  knave  of  a  suit,  having 
discarded  two  of  that  suit :  and  has  also  the  ace,  king,  knave, 
and  two  small  cards  of  another  suit,  but  no  winning  cards  in 
tke  other  suits. 

Q.  Which  of  these  suits  is  he  to  play  from,  in  order  to 
have  the  fairest  chance  of  winning,  or  saving  the  cards  ? 

A,  He  is  always  to  play  from  the  suit  of  which  he  has 
ifae  fewest  in  number;  because,  if  he  finds  his  adversary 
guarded  there,  the  probability  is  in  his  favor  that  he  is  un- 
guarded in  the  other  suit ;  and  should  he  play  from  the  suit 
of  which  he  has  the  most  in  number,  and  &id  his  adversary's 
me&i  guarded,  in  that  case. he  has  no  chance  to  save  or  win 
me  cards. 

XIX.  If  the  elder-hand  is  sure  to  make  the  cards  equal, 
by  playing  them  in  any  particular  manner,  and  is  advanced 
before  his  adversary  in  the  game,  he  should  not  risk  losing 
them }  but  if  his  adversary  is  greatly  before  him,  in  that 
OBse  it  is  his  interest  to  risk  losing  the  cards,  in  expectation 
of  winning  them. 

Pabtigxtlas  Bulbs  akd  Oassbs. 

I.  Suppose  you  are  elder-hand,  and  that  you  have  dealt 
Tou  a  <raart-major,  with  the  seven  and  eight  of  clubs,  the 
king  and  ten  of  diamonds,  the  king  and  nine  of  hearts,  with 
the  ten  and  nine  of  spades. 

Q.  Whether  are  you  to  leave  a  card,  by  carrying  the  ouart- 
major  and  two  more  of  the  same  suit  for  the  point,  witn  two 
other  kings;  or  to  throw  out  one  card  from  your  point  f 

A.  If  you  throw  out  one  card  from  your  point,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  you  reckon  only  five  points,  and  that  your  ad- 
versary may  win  the  cards,  by  which  event  he  gets  eleven 
points,  besides  his  three  aces,  &c.,  which  sives  you  a  bad 
diance  for  the  game :  but  b j  leaving  a  oar<^  and  admitting 
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ttaX  one  card  of  ooiisei^Tience  lies  in  the  five  cards  wHch  jon 
are  entitled  to  take  in,  it  follows,  that  you  have  four  diances 
to  one  against  leaving  that  card,  and,  consequently  it  is  jour 
interest  to  leave  a  card ;  the  odds  are  also  greatly  in  your 
favor,  that  you  take  in  some  one  of  the  following  cards  in 
your  four  cardS|  vix.,  there  are  two  to  your  pointy  three  aces, 
and  one  king. 

II.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  the  ace,  king,  and  four 
small  cards  of  any  suit,  with  two  other  kings,  and  no  ^eat 
suits  against  you,  the  l^e  method  may  be  practised. 

m.  Suppose  you  should  have  the  king,  queen,  and  four 
of  the  smallest  clubs,  the  king  and  queen  oi  diamonds,  the 
ace  and  knave  of  hearts,-  and  the  king  and  nine  of  spades. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard,  with  a  probability  of  msL\^{^g 
the  most  points  1 

A,  You  are  to  throw  out  the  queen  and  four  small  cluhs, 
and  to  carry  three  entire  suits,  with  the  king  of  clubs;  for 
this  reason,  because  the  chance  of  your  taking  in  the  fourth 
king,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace 
of  clubs :  in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  three  to  one  against 
you :  but  if  you  fail  of  taking  in  the  fourth  king,  by  dis- 
carding thus,  you  have  a  fair  cnance  to  win  the  cards,  which 
?rill  probably  make  twenty-two  points  difference.  But  should 
you  discard  with  an  expectation  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  clubs, 
and  should  happen  to  fail,  heins  obliged  to  throw  out  some 
of  your  great  cards,  you  would  have  a  very  distant  chance  of 
either  saving  or  winning  the  cards. 

lY.  Suppose  you  should  have  the  king  and  queen  of  clubs, 
a  tierce-major  in  diamonds,  queen  and  knave  of  hearts^  and  a 
quint  to  the  knave  in  spades. 

Q,  How  are  you  to  discard  with  a  probability  of  making 
the  most  points  ? 

*  A.  Ton  are  to  throw  out  the  quint  to  a  knave  in  spades, 
in  order  to  make  the  most  points;  because,  let  us  admit  that 
your  quint  is  good  for  everything,  after  you  have  taken  in, 
you  in  that  case  only  score  nineteen  points,  if  you  carry  it, 
and  you  probably  give  up  the  cards,  and  also  the  chance  of  a 
quatorze  of  queens,  beside  a  great  number  of  points  in  play ; 
and  consequently  by  carrying  the  quint,  you  would  discard  to 
a  mat  disadvantage. 

Y .  Snppose  you  have  the  king,  queeni  seveni  eijzht,  and 


nine  of  dulw;  the  queen  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queea, 
ten,  and  nine  of  hearta,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  apadeSi 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard  ? 

A.  Yon  are  to  discard  the  king,  seyen,  eight,  and  nine  of 
dnhs,  and  the  nine  of  spades;  hj  which  means  yon  do  not 
only  go  for  three  suits,  but  you  have  the  same  chance  for 
taking  in  the  fourth  queen,  as  you  have  to  take  in  the  ace  ot 
eiuhs :  besides,  the  ^probability  of  winning  the  cards  is  greatly 
in  your  fayor,  by  this  method  of  discarding. 

V  I.  Suppose  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  nine,  ei^ht,  and 
MTon  of  clubs;  the  knaye  and  ten  of  diamonds ;  we  king^ 
queen,  and  knaye  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spadesp 

Q,  How  are  you  to  discard  ? 

X  Tou  are  to  discard  the  five  clubs ;  because  it  is  three  to 
one  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  knaye  of  clubs,  and  the  cair^g 
three  entire  suits  giyes  you  a  fcdrer  chance  to  score  more  pomts. 

YII.  Suppose  you  haye  the  ace,  queen,  and  knaye  of  clubs ; 
the  king,  queen,  and  knaye  of  diamonds ;  the  queen  and  knaye 
of  hearUi,  with  the  ten,  nine,  eighty  and  seyen  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard  7 

A,  You  are  to  discard  the  ace  of  clubs  and  the  four 
spades,  because  it  is  only  fiye  to  four  but  that  you  take  in  a 
queen  or  a  knaye ;  it  is  also  about  three  to  two  that  you  take 
in  an  ace:  you  haye  also  three  cards  to  your  tierce  to  a  king 
to  take  in,  yis.  the  ace  and  ten,  or  the  ten  and  nine,  to  make 
jou  a  quint ;  all  which  circumstances  considered,  you  have  a 
hit  proDability  of  making  a  great  ffame ;  whereas,  if  you  s^uld 
leave  *  oard,  by  throwing  out  the  lour  spades  only,  you  run  the 
i^flk  (Cleaving  one  of  the  following  cards,  yiz.  the  king  of  clubs, 
ihe  aoe  of  diamonds,  the  ace,  queen,  or  knaye  of  spades ;  in  any 
of  whi^  cases  you  would  probably  lose  more  points  than  bj 
throwing  out  of  the  ace  of  clubs;  and  if  you  should  carry  two 
9^%  yia.  three  dubs,  three  diamonds,  and  the  queen  of  hearts, 

CVL  mn  the  risk  of  putting  out  fourteen  points ;  and  it  is  only 
e  to  four  against  your  taking  in  a  queen  or  a  knaye,  and 
therefore  you  would  discard  to  a  |^at  disadyantage. 

Yin.  Suppose  you  haye  the  kmg,  queen,  and  ten  of  a  suit, 
and  that  your  adyersary  has  the  ace,  knaye,  and  one  small 
oard  of  that  suit;  and  that  you  haye  only  those  three  cards 

nand  you  are  to  make  three  points  of  them, 
.  Whfttmdareyoutoplayr 
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A,  Tou  are  to  plaj  the  ten. 

IX.  Suppose  you  have  the  aoe^  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of 
olubs ;  also  the  lung,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  cUamondsy 

Q.  Which  of  these  suits  are  you  to  cany,  in  order  to  have 
the  fairest  probability  of  scoring  the  greatest  number  of 
points? 

jL  You  are  to  carry  the  king,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  dia- 
monds, because  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  diamonds 
is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs ;  and 
also  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  equal 
to  that  of  takinff  the  knave  of  clubs ;  by  which  manner  of 
discarding,  you  have  a  probability  of  scoring  fifteen  points,  for 
your  quint  in  diamonds,  instead  of  four  points  for  the  quart  ia 
olubs,  and  the  chance  of  winning  the  cards  is  better,  beoause 
by  taking  in  the  ace  of  diamonds  you  have  seven  tricks  cer- 
tain, which  cannot  happen  by  taking  in  the  king  of  dubs. 

X.  Suppose  you  have  four  aces  and  two  kings  dealt  you, 
younger-hand,  in  order  to  capot  the  elder-hand,  you  are  to 
make  a  deep  discard,  such  as  the  queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  a 
suit;  by  which  means,  if  you  happen  not  to  take  in  any  card 
to  such  suit,  you  may  probably  capot  the  adversary. 

XI.  Suppose,  being  elder-hand,  that  you  have  the  aeoi 
queen,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  clubs ;  also  the  aee,  knave, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q.  Which  suit  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
points? 

A,  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
of  diamonds,  because  the  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds  is 
equal  to  the  taking  in  of  the  king  of  clubs,  and  consequently 
as  good  for  winning  the  cards ;  but  you  have  the  chance  of 
taung  in  the  ten  of  diamonds  to  make  you  fifteen  points,  which 
event  cannot  happen  by  taking  in  anyone  certain  cardi^  clubs. 

XII.  Suppose,  elder-hand,  that  you  have  the  aoe,  queeny 
seven,  eisht,  and  ten  of  clubs ;  aiso  the  ace,  knave,  seven, 
eight,  and  ten  of  diamonds, 

Q.  Which  suit  is  best  to  carry  ? 

A.  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  ten 
of  diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  takbg  in  the  king  of  dia- 
monds is  equal  to  the  chiuioo  of  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs, 
and  consequently  as  good  for  winning  the  cards ;  but  you 
have  an  addiliouul  ohance  of  taking  in  the  nine  of  dianuinds 
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to  wmke  yoor  fifteen  pointoi  wkich  event  cannot  hftppen  by 
taking  in  one  certain  card  in  clubs. 

Xul.  Sappoee  you  hare  the  ace,  qneen,  ten,  and  two  men 
of  a  Boit;  ako  the  ace,  queen,  and  ten  (rf  another  suit  only. 
And  let  as  sappoee,  that  your  adversary  has  shown  six  eards 
for  his  point;  snj^pose  the  ace,  queen,  and  four  small  ones, 
and  suppose  von  are  guacded  in  that  suit ;  as  soon  as  yoa 
have  the  lead,  you  are  to  play  from  the  suit  of  which  you  have 
the  fewest  in  nomber,  because  if  he  is  guarded  in  that  suit,  he 
is  probablv  unguarded  in  the  other  suit ;  but  should  you  be* 
gin  with  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  most  in  number,  if  he 
happens  to  be  guarded  there,  you  have  then  no  chance  to  win 
the  cards ;  which  may  prove  otherwise,  if  you  begin  with  the 
0«it  of  which  you  have  the  fewest  in  number.  If  he  is 
goaxded  in  both  suits,  you  have  no  chance  to  win  the  cards. 

80M1  COMPUTATIONS,  BIRBOTING,  VHTH  HORAIi  OSBTAINTr| 
HOW  TO  DISCARD  ANT  HAND  WXLIi. 

L  The  chance  of  an  elder-hand's  taking  in  one  certain  card 
is  three  to  one  affainst  him. 

n.  That  of  hw  taking  two  oerUin  oarfB  is  18  to  1  ag«iB8t 
mm. 

m.  I  would  know  what  are  the  odds  that  an  elder-hand 

takes  in  four  aces  7 

Againgt  hiou  For  him. 

A.  That  he  takes  in  4  aces  is         -      968  to        1 

At  least  3  of  them  is  about       •        83  to        1 

2  of  them  -         8  to        1 

1  of  them  •  5  to        2 

IV.  If  an  elder-hand  has  one  ace  dealt  him,  ^|^t  are  the 

odds  that  he  takes  in  the  other  three  f 

Against  him.  For  him. 

A.  That  he  takes  in  the  8  aces      -      118        to        1 
At  least  2  of  them  about  •  6        to        1 

1  of  them  •  2        to        8 

Y.  If  an  elder-hand  has  two  aces  dealt  him,  what  are  the 

odds  that  he  takes  in  the  other  two  ? 

Againit  Um.  For  him. 

A.  That  he  takes  in  the  other  2  aoes  is  18        to        1 
At  least  one  of  them  is  near  5  to  4 

against  him,  or         ••        21        to      IT 
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VT.  In  case  tbe  elder-hand  has  two  aces  and  two 
dealt  him,  what  are  the  odds  that  he  takes  in  either  the  two 

aces  or  two  kings  remaining  f 

Against  him.    For  him. 

A.  It  is  ahont 17     to       2 

Vn.  Elder-hand  haying  neither  ace  n()r  king  dealt  falnii 

what  u  his  chance  to  take  in  both  an  ace  and  a  king  in  2,  d^ 

4,  or  5^  cards  ? 

Against  Una.    For  hin» 
^.  In  2  cards  is  about      -        -        •        II     to       1 
In  8  cards  -.-•.  4toI 

In  4  cards  .•-..  0to5 

In  5  cards 83     to     81 

Yin.  What  are  the  odds  that  a  joanger>hand  takes  in  two 
certain  cards  t 

Against  him.    For  him. 

A. 62     to       1 

What  are  the  odds  that  a  jounger-hand  takes  in  three  cer- 
tain cards  f 

Against  him.    For  him. 

A. 1139     to       1 

IX.  The  younger-hand  having  no  ace  dealt  him^  what  chance 
has  he  for  his  taking  one  ? 

Against  him.    For  him* 
-4.  It  is 28     to       29 

X.  If  the  younger-hand  has  one  ace  dealt  him  what  are  the 
odds  of  his  taking  in  one  or  two  of  the  three  remaining  aoes  ? 

Against  hhn.    For  hhn. 

A.  That  he  takes  in  two  of  them  is  about  21     to        1 
At  least  one  of  them     ...  8     to       2 

XI.  What  are  the  odds  that  the  younger-hand  takes  in  one 
certain  card? 

Against  him.    For  him* 
A.  That  he  does  not  take  it  in  is        •        17     to       ^ 
What  are  the  odds  of  a  carte-blanche  1 

Against  him.    For  him. 

ii.  -        -        .        -        .        .        .1791     to       1 

AN  EXPLANATION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOBEGOINa 

CALCULATIONS. 

I.  As  W  the  first  calculation  it  is  three  to  one,  that,  being 
elder  han<^  you  do  not  take  in  ono  certain  t»rd  f  you  haye, 
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thereferei  a  better  cbance  of  adyancing  yonr  game,  hj  eany- 
ing  two  suits  for  points  and  the  cards^  than  bj  aiming  at  qua- 
tone  of  qneenSy  knaves,  or  tens. 

IL  Second  calculation ;  to  take  in  two  certain  cards,  elder- 
haiid,  is  eighteen  to  one  against  jon. 

Therefore  sappose  yon  hare  a  qnart-major,  and  two  other 
aoes  dealt  joOy  the  odds  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  ten  to 
jour  (mart-major^  and  the  other  ace,  is  eighteen  to  one  against 
yen ;  but  that  you  take  in  one  of  them,  is  only  twenty-one  to 
seventeea  against  yon.  And  suppose  yon  have  three  aces  and 
three  kings  dealt  yon,  the  odds  are  eighteen  to  one  against 
your  taking  in  the  other  ace  and  the  other  king;  yet  it  is  not 
mnch  above  five  to  four,-  but  that  you  take  in  one  of  them. 
This  example  shows,  how  you  are  to  discard  in  cases  of  the 
like  nature. 

m.  The  odds,  in  taking  in  four  certain  cards,  as  four  aces, 
&c.,  being  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  one  by  the  third 
calculation,  is  so  great  a  chance  of  not  succeeding,  that  it  is 
scarce  wor^  further  notice. 

Bat  that  you  take  in  three  out  of  four  certain  cards,  elder- 
haad,  is  only  thirty-three  to  one  against  you. 

Example. — Suppose  you  have  two  aces  and  two  kings  dealt 
you,  the  odds  of  taking  in  three  of  them  out  of  four  certain 
cards,  such  as  two  kings  and  one  ace,  or  two  aces  and  a  king, 
are  only  thirty-three  to  one  against  you. 

But  suppose  you  should  want  to  take  in  any  two  out  of  four 
certain  cuds,  such  as  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  ten  of  diamonds, 
the  ace  of  spades,  and  knave  of  hearts,  being  elder-hand,  it 
appears  by  the  calculation  to  be  three  to  one  against  you ;  and 
the  odds  are  the  same  as  to  any  two  out  of  four  certain  cards. 

But  if,  being  elder-hand,  you  only  want  one  card  out  of 
four,  the  odds  are  five  to  two  in  your  favor  that  you  take  it  in. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  four  tens,  or  any  inferior  quatorze  dealt 
you,  and  no  ace,  it  is  great  odds  in  your  favor,  that,  being 
elder-hand,  you  take  in  one  ace,  and  ought  to  play  your  game 
accordingly.  But  you  must  always  consider  the  disadvantage 
either  of  losing  the  cards,  or  running  the  risk  of  a  capot, 
which  you  do  by  keeping  four  tens  when  they  are  not  good. 

lY .  By  the  K)urth  calculation ;  if  you  have  one  ace  dealt 
you,  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one,  that  you  do  not 
take  in  the  three  others ;  forty-nine  to  eight,  or  about  six  to 
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one,  thai  you  do  not  take  in  two  out  of  tbo  thiiDo  ;  hit  tlui 

2m  take  in  one  oat  of  the  tlnee,  is  about  three  to  two  in  jovr 
roTf  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-Beyen  to  ninety-one. 

Am  for  Example, — ^If  you  have  a  quart  to  a  king,  and  two 
other  kings  dealt  you ;  as  it  is  three  to  two  that  you  take  in 
either  ace  or  nine  to  your  quart  to  the  king,  or  the  foorth 
king,  and  you  have  the  chance  of  reckoning  fourteen  or  §f- 
teen  points  by  this  method  of  discarding,  you  ought  to  plaj 
accordingly.  And  this  metliod' shows  you  how  to  play  aaj 
hand  of  the  like  sort. 

But  if  you  should  discard,  with  an  expectation  of  taking  in 
two  out  of  three  certain  cards,  the  odds  agsdnst  such  an  eyeni 
being  aboye  six  to  one,  your  ffame  must  indeed  be  yeiy  deq^ 
rate,  if  you  attempt  to  discard  with  that  yiew.  The  chance  of 
taking  in  three  certain  cards,  being  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
to  one,  is  a  yery  distant  chance ;  yet  eyen  such  does  happen 
sometimes,  but  ought  neyer  to  be  yentured  upon,  but  when  a 
man  has  no  other  resource  in  the  game. 

y.  The  fifth  calculation  is,  that  if  you  haye  two  aces  dealt 
you,  it  is  eighteen  to  one  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  two  other 
aces,  but  only  seyenteen  to  twenty-one  that  you  take  in  <me 
of  them.  Let  us  illustrate  the  use  of  this  by  an  example; 
suppose  you  haye  a  quart-major  dealt  you,  and  a  quart  to  a 
king,  ana  that  you  are  greatly  behind  your  adyersary  in  the 
game :  to  take  in  the  ten  to  your  quart-major  is  three  to  one 
against  you;  but  to  take  in  the  ace  or  nine  to  your  quart  to 
the  king,  is  only  about  fiye  to  four  against  you. 

Also,  by  the  same  rule,  suppose  you  haye  three  kings  and 
three  queens  dealt  you,  the  odds  of  your  taking  in  both  a  king 
and  a  queen,  are  eighteen  to  one  against  you;  but  that  of 
your  taKing  one  of  them,  is  only  five  to  four  against  you. 

All  other  cases  of  the  like  nature  may  be  discarded  by  this 
method  of  calculation. 

YI.  As  by  the  sixth  calculation,  it  is  seyenteen  to  two  that 
Ton  do  not  take  in  two  certain  cards  out  of  four,  such  aa  two 
kinffs,  two  queens,  &c.,  you  must  not,  therefore,  confound  this 
with  the  third  calculation,  where  the  odds  are  not  aboye  three 
to  one  that  you  take  in  two  cards  out  of  the  four. 

yn.  Haying  neither  an  ace  nor  a  king  dealt  you,  what  are 
the  odds  of  your  taking  in  both  an  ace  and  a  kmg  in  twOj  in 
three,  in  four,  or  in  fiye  cards  ? 
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Agaiiiflt  you.    For  vMb 
In  2  cards  is  about        -        -        -        11     to       1 
In  3  cards     --•-.  4tol 

In  4  cards    -•-•-  9     to       6 

In  5  cards     -        -        -        -        -        33     to     31     . 
Yon  may  observe,  by  the  foregoing  calculation,  what  are 
the  odds  of  taking  in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  cards,  out  of 
any  eight  certain  cards,  and  consequently  discard  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  either  for  the  elder  or  younger* 
hand. 

SxampU, — ^{jet  us  suppose  the  younger-hand  to  have  two 
qnatorze  against  him,  he  may  observe,  that  it  is  not  above 
ronr  to  one  but  that  he  takes  iu  one  of  each  of  them.  The 
]]ke  role  may  serve  for  any  other  eight  certain  cards. 

YHI.  As  by  the  eighth  calculation  it  is  sixty-two  to  one, 
that  the  younger-hand  does  not  take  in  two  certain  cards,  he 
ouf^t  not  therefore  to  run  so  great  a  hazard  except  when  his 
game  is  desperate,  and  does  not  promise  him  another  deal. 

IX.  By  the  ninth  calculation,  as  it  is  twenty-nine  to  twenty- 
eight  that  the  younger-hand  takes  in  one  ace,  having  none 
dealt  him :  the  calculation  is  the  same  for  any  card  out  of 
four  certain  cards. 

Aii  for  Example. — Suppose  you  have  two  quarts  dealt  you 
from  the  king  or  queen  of  any  suit,  there  are  the  same  odds 
of  twenty-nine  to  twenty-eight,  but  that  jou  take  in  a  card 
to  make  one  of  them  a  quint,  and  therefore  you  are  to  discard 
aooordingly. 

As- also,  that  you  take  in  either  ace,  king,  (][uecn,  knave  of 
any  one  suit,  when  a  pique  or  a  repique  is  against  you. 

X.  The  tenth  calculation  is,  that  if  the  younger  hand  has 
one  ace  dealt  him  it  is  twenty-one  to  one  that  he  does  not  take 
in  two  aces,  and  about  three  to  two  that  he  does  not  take  in 
one  of  them;  which  calculation  holds  good  in  the  taking  in 
any  three  other  certain  cards.  Therefore,  for  example,  let  us 
■nppose,  that  as  it  is  but  three  to  two  against  the  younger- 
hand's  taking  one  card  out  of  three  to  save  a  pique,  or  a 
repique,  it  would  generally  be  reckoned  good  play,  either  to 
throw  one  from  his  point,  or  discard  a  king,  &c.,  for  the  event 
of  such  a  chance* 
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XL  Bj  die  eknrantk  cAnkAm  it  is  wiTentoen  to  Hubm^ 
jmmffer-haiidy  ftgaiiuit  your  taking  in  any  one  certain  eaid; 
therefore^  the  (deb  of  not  snooeeding  in  this  ease  are  so 
greatly  acainst  yon,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  esp&> 
eially  if  &e  winning  or  saving  the  caxds  is  risked  by  so  doiB^ 
•zoept  in  desperate  casfss. 

OASIS  OF  ouBiOBrrr  ahb  ikstbttotion. 

I.  Suppose  yon  are  younger-hand^  and  that  yo«  havB  the 
qveen,  laiayoi  seyen,  eight,  and  nine  of  elnbs;  also  the  seyea, 
eight  of  diamonds,  the  seyen  of  hearts,  and  the  ten,  mne^  ®i£^% 
and  seyen  of  spa^;  and  that  the  eider-hand  has  lella oud, 

Q.  How  are  yon  to  discard,  to  pat  it  in  the  power  of  the 
sards  to  repiqne  the  elder-hand. 

A.  Yon  are  to  carry  the  fiye  olnbs  and  the  four  spades,  sad 
to  leaye  a  card :  and  py  taldnir  in  &e  aee,  king,  attd  tea  of 
olub.,  Toa  repiqm  yoor  »dra^. 

n.  Snppose  yon  haye  eight  cmbs,  die  ace  and  kfngcf  dia* 
monds,  the  ace  of  hearts,  and  the  aee  (^  spades, 

Q.  Whether  do  yon  repiqne  the  yoonger-hand,  or  niotf 

A.  The  yoonger-hand  may  have  a  oaite-blanehe,  hv  hamtg 
liuree  quarts  to  a  ten,  which  reckons  first;  and  thereme  he  hi 
not  repiqaed. 

m.  What  is  the  highest  nnmber  to  be  made  ai  a  piqoef 

A.  Eighty-two  points. 

What  are  the  cards  whidi  oompose  thai  nnmber? 

A.  A  anart-major  in  two  suits,  aoe,  king,  and  ten  ef  He 
third,  with  the  ace  of  the  fourth. 

Tlus  is  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  quart-major  is 
good  for  eyery  thing. 

lY .  What  is  the  highest  number  to  be  made  of  m  rejaqoo 
and  oapotf 

A.  A  hundred  and  seyenty  points. 

What  are  the  cards  which  compose  that  number  f 

A.  The  four  tierce-majors,  which  are  supposed  to  be  goo8 
for  eyery  thing. 

y.  Suppose  you  are  elder-hand,  and  that  you  want  eight 
points  of  the  game,  and  that  the  yoongez^hana  wants  twenty^ 
three  p<nnt8  f  and  suppose  you  haye  dealt  you  the  ace,  king, 
and  queen  of  dubs :  the  ace*  kittg,  and  ten  of  diamondsi  the 
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moBj  laum,  lad  nine  of  Iiewts;  iht  boB^  iiin«,  and  iereii 

of  WptdOBf 

Q.  Hew  afe  jou  to  diioftrd,  to  prerent  my  poBsibilitj  of 
the  joongor-faaiid's  making  twenty-three  pointfly  without  hia 
zedraning  a  oarte-blanoheF 

A,  Yon  are  td  discard  the  king  and  queen  of  olubs,  and 
the  knave,  nine,  and  seven  of  spades ;  by  whieh  method  of 
discarding  you  are  certain  to  make  eight  pcnnts,  before  the 
younger-hand  can  make  twenty-three  points. 

YL  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  ipeen,  and  knave  of  cbibs 
with  the  king  and  ten  of  diamonds;  and  suppose  your  adver- 
sary has  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave  of  diamonds,  and  tho  king 
and  ten  of  elnbs,  your  adversary  being  to  lead,  is  to  make 
five  points,  or  to  lose  the  game, 

Q.  How  shall  you  play  to  prevent  him  from  making  five 
points? 

A.  When  he  plays  his  aoe  of  dubs,  yon  are  to  play  your 
kingof  clubs ;  by  which  means  he  can  make  only  four  points. 

Yll.  A  and  B  play  a  partie  at  Piquet. 

They  are  one  game  each  of  the  partie. 

A  has  it  in  his  power  to  win  the  second  game ;  but  then  he 
18  younger-hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  game. 

A  has  it  also  in  his  power  to  reokon  only  ninety-nine  points 
of  the  second  game,  and  B  is  to  be  seventy : 

Q.  Whether  is  it  A's  interest  to  win  the  second  game,  or 
not? 

A.  It  is  A's  interest  to  win  the  second  game,  in  the  pro- 
porlSon  of  fourteen  to  thirteen  in  his  favor. 

aOMK  OOMPUTAXIONS  TOR  LATINO  MONET  AT  THS  OAMX 

OF  PIQUET. 

I.  It  is  five  to  four  that  the  eldest*hand  wins  the  ffame. 

n.  It  is  about  two  to  one  that  the  eldest-hand  does  not 
lurch  the  younger-hand. 

m.  It  is  near  four  to  one  that  the  younger-hand  does  not 
Inroh  the  elder-hand. 

SUPPOSX  A  AND  B  MAKX  A  PABTH  AT  PIQUXT. 

I.  A  has  the  hand;  what  are  the  odds  that  A  wins  the 
parftief 
A.  It  is  about  twenty-tloeo  to  tw«Bty. 


LAWS  or  PIQUKT. 

II.  If  A  htts  end  game,  and  B  one  game,  be  wbo  is  eldest* 
hand  has  above  five  to  four  to  win  the  partie. 

III.  If  A  has  two  gam^  love,  and  A  has  the  hand,  the 
odds  are  about  ^ye  to  one  that  he  wins  the  partie. 

lY.  If  B  has  the  hand  when  A  has  two  gaues  love,  the 
odds  in  favor  of  A  are  about  three  and  a  half  to  one. 

y .  K  A  has  the  hand,  and  two  games  to  one,  the  odds  are 
about  eleven  to  four. 

yi.  If  B  has  the  hand,  when  A  is  two  games  to  one,  the 
odds  in  favour  of  A  are  about  nine  to  five. 

YII.  If  A  is  one  game  love,  and  elder-hand,  the  odds  in 
favor  of  A  is  about  seventeen  to  seven. 

yill.  If  A  is  one  game  love,  and  jounger-hand.  the  odds 
in  favor  of  A  is  about  two  to  one. 

LAWS  OF  THE  GAME  AT  PIQITEr. 

I.  The  elder-hand'  is  obliged  to  lay  out  at  least  one  card.  . 

n.  J£  the  elder-hand  takes  in  one  of  the  three  cards  which 
belong  to  the  younger-hand,  he  loses  the  game. 

IIL  If  the  elder-hand,  in  taking  his  five  cards,  should  hap- 
pen to  turn  up  a  card  bdonging  to  the  younger-hand,  he  is  to 
reckon  nothing  that  deal. 

lY .  If  the  elder  or  younger-hand  play  with  thirteen  cards, 
he  counts  nothing. 

Y.  Should  either  of  the  players  have  thirteen  cards  dealt, 
it  is  at  the  option  of  the  elder-hand  to  stand  the  deal,  or  not ; 
and  if  he  chooses  to  stand,  then  the  person  having  thirteen  is 
to  discard  one  more  than  he  takes  in;  but  should  either  par^ 
have  above  thirteen  cards,  then  a  new  deal  must  take  place. 

YI.  If  the  elder  or  younger-hand  reckons  what  he  has  not, 
he  counts  nothing. 

yn.  If  the  elder-hand  toudies  the  stock  after  he  has  dis- 
carded, he  cannot  alter  his  discard. 

YUI.  If  a  card  is  faced,  and  it  happens  to  be  discovered 
either  in  the  dealing,  or  in  the  stock,  there  must  be  a  new 
deal,  unless  it  be  the  bottom  card. 

IX.  K  the  dealer  turns  up  a  card  in  dealing,  belonging  to 
the  elder-hand,  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  elder-hand  to  have  a 
new  deal. 

X.  If  the  younger-hand,  takes  in  five  cards,  he  loses  the 
game,  unless  the  ^der-hand  has  left  two  cards. 
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XI.  If  tiie  <AAer-lumA  calh  forty-one  for  }pa  ycliski,  wliioli 
bappenB  to  be  a  qaart-major,  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  good,  and 
only  reckons  four  for  it^  and  plays  away^  in  this  ease  he  is  not 
entitled  to  oonnt  more. 

XII.  K  ilie  elder-hand  shows  a  point,  or  qnart,  or  tierce, 
«nd  asks  if  they  are  good,  and  afterwards  forgets  to  reckon 
ftny  of  them,  it  bars  the  younger-hand  from  reckoning  any  of 
equal  value. 

JUlL.  Carte-blanche  counts  first;  and  consequently  sayes 
pques  and  repiques :  It  also  piques  and  repiques  flie  adver- 
8ary  in  the  same  mann^,  as  if  those  points  were  reckoned  in 
>ny  other  way. 

ilV.  Oarte-blanohe  need  not  be  shown  till  the  adyersary 
kas  first  discarded ;  only  if  you  are  eldest-hand,  you  must  bid 
the  younger-hand  discard  for  carte-blanche ;  which,  after  he 
has  done,  you  show  your  blanche  by  counting  your  cards 
down  one  after  another. 

XT.  You  are  to  cut  two  cards  at  the  least. 

XYL  K  the  elder-hand  calls  a  point,  and  does  not  showit, 
it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  j  and  the  younger-hand  may  show, 
and  reckon  his  p<nnt. 

XVn.  If  you  play  with  eleyen  cards,  or  fewer,  no  penalty 
attends  it. 

AViil.  If  the  elder-hand  leayes  a  card,  and  after  he  has 
taken  in,  happens  to  put  to  his  discard  the  four  cards  taken 
in,  they  must  remain  with  his  discard,  and  he  only  plays  with 
eight  cards,  yix.,  those  added  to  his  discard. 

XIX.  If  the  younger-hand  leayes  a  card  or  cards  and  mixes 
it  with  his  discard  before  he  has  shown  it  to  the  elder-hand, 
who  is  first  to  tell  him  what  he  will  play,  the  elder-hand  is 
entitled  to  see  his  whole  discard. 

XX  If  the  younger-hand  leayes  a  card  or  cards,  and  does 
not  see  them,  nor  mixes  them  -to  his  discard,  the  eldest-hand 
has  no  right  to  see  them ;  but  then  they  must  remain  separate 
whilst  the  cards  are  playing,  and  the  younger-hand  cannot 
look  at  them  at  all, 

XXL  If  the  younger-hand  leayes  a  card  or  cards,  and  looks 
at  tkem,  the  elder-hand  is  entitled  to  see  them,  first  declaring 
what  suit  be  will  lead. 

XXn,  If  the  dealer  deals  a  card  too  many,  or  too  few,  it 
l#  in  the  option  of  the  elder-hand  to  haye  anew  deal;  but  if  he 
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stands  the  deaL  lie  matt  leaye  three  ewds  for  the  yooo^ar- 

hand. 

"Xxm.  Ton  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  your  point;  and 
if  you  have  two  points,  and  design  to  reckon  the  highest,  you 
are  to  call  that  first,  and  are  to  abide  by  your  first  call. 

XXiV.  You  are  to  call  your  tierces,  quarts,  quints,  ibc., 
next ;  and  to  call  the  highest  of  them,  in  case  you  design  to 
reckon  them. 

XXV.  Tou  are  to  call  a  quatorse,  preferable- to  three  aees;, 
&c,f  if  you  design  to  reckon  them. 

XX  Vl.  If  YOU  call  a  tierce,  haying  a  quart  in  your  hand, 
you  must  abiae  by  your  first  call. 

XXVII.  Whoever  deals  twice  toother  and  disooyexa  it 
previous  to  seeing  his  cards,  may  insist  upon  hb  adveisaxj 
dealing,  although  the  latter  may  have  looked  at  his  cards. 

XX^ni.  Should  the  pack  l>e  found  erroneous  in  any  deal^, 
that  deal  is  void ;  but  the  preceding  deals  are  valid. 

XXIX.  The  player  who  at  the  commencement  does  not 
reckon  or  show  carte-blanche,  his  point,  or  any  sequence,  &c., 
is  not  to  count  them  afterwards. 

XXX.  No  player  can  discard  twice,  and  after  he  haa 
touched  the  stock,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  of  his' dis- 
card back  again. 

XX'^T-  When  the  elder-hand  does  not  take  all  his  cards^ 
lie  must  specify  what  number  he  takes  or  leaves. 

XXXII.  Whosoever  calls  his  game  wrong  and  does  not 
correct  himself  before  he  plays,  is  not  to  reckon  anything  thai 
game;  but  the  adversary  is  to  reckon  all  he  has  good  m  his 
own  game. 

YxXTTT.  Any  card  that  has  touo)ied  the  board  is  deemed 
to  be  played  unless  in  case  of  a  revoke. 

XZ^CEY.  If  any  player  names  a  suit,  and  then  plays  a  dif- 
ferent one,  the  antagonist  may  .caU  a  suit. 

XXXY.  The  player  who  looks  at  any  card  belon^g  to 
the  stock,  is  liable  to  have  a  suit  called. 

TERMS  USSD  AT  PIQUET. 

Capot  is  when  either  of  the  players  makes  every  trick,  for 
which  he  scores  forty. 

Card$  signify  the  majority  of  tricks,  which  reckon  for  ten 

points. 
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WQTJET. 

Chrte  Ranche  means  a  hand  without  a  court  card  in  tlie 
twelve  dealt^  which  counts  for  ten^  and  takes  phioe  of  eyeiy- 
thing  else. 

Hvxtiimey  eight  successiye  cards  of  the  same  suit;  counts 
eighteen  points. 

Piqu^f  is  when  the  elder  hand  has  reckoned  thirty  in  hand, 
and  plays  before  the  adversary  has  gained  one ;  in  which  case, 
instead  of  thirty  it  is  called  sizty^  adding  thereto  as  many 
points  as  are  obtained  above  thirty. 

Point,  the  greatest  number  on  the  cards  of  the  same  suit  in 
luind  after  having  taken  in^  reckoned  by  their  pipS;  scores  for 
as  many  points  as  cards. 

Quart,  four  cards  in  sequence  of  the  same  suit  counts  four 
points  :  there  are  five  kinds  of  quartS;  the  first^  caUed  quart- 
major^  consists  of  ace^  king,  queen,  and  knave ;  the  second 
quart  fi'om  a  king,  of  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten ;  the  third^ 
qnart  from  a  queen,  of  queen,  knave,  ten,  nine ;  the  fourth| 
quart  from  a  snave,  of  snave^  ten,  nine,  ei^ht;  the  fifth,  a 
basse-quart  of  quart-minor,  of  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven. 

Quatarze,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens^  knaves,  or  tens, 
scores  fourteen  points. 

QuuU  means  five  cards  of  the  same  suit  in  sequence,  and 
reckons  fifteen  points :  there  are  four  sorts  of  quints ;  a  quint- 
major  of  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten,  down  to  loiave, 
ten,  nine,  eight  and  seven,  styled  a  quint-minor. 

Repigue  signifies  when  one  of  the  players  counts  thirlr  or 
more  in  hand,  before  the  adversary  obtains  one,  then  it  is 
called  ninety,  reckoning  as  many  points  above  ninety  as  were 
gained  above  thirty. 

Sixi^me,  or  six  cards  of  the  same  suit  in  sequence,  reckons 
for  sixteen  points :  there  are  three  sorts  of  siziemes,  viz., 
sizieme>major  from  the  ace,  sixieme  from  the  king,  and 
suieme-minor  from  the  queen. 

Septtdmef  or  seven  of  the  same  suit  in  sequence,  counts  for 
seventeen  points ;  tibere  are  two  septi^mes,  one  from  the  ace, 
the  other  from  the  king. 

Tkrtes  of  aces,  &c.,  down  to  tens,  reckon  three  points 

TaloHf  or  Stock,  means  the  eight  remaining  cards  after 
twelve  are  dealt  to  each  player. 

Tierce^  or  sequence  of  three,  reckons  for  three :  there  are 
fliz  kinds  of  tierces,  tieree-major,  of  ace,  king,  queen ;  down 
to  nine,  eight,  seven,  styled  tierce-minor. 
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QUADRILLR 

Ths  game  of  Qaadrille  is  played  B j  four  persons.  Th« 
number  of  cards  required  are  forty ;  the  four  tens,  nines,  an^ 
eights,  being  discarded  from  the  pack.  The  deal  is  made  by 
distributing  the  cards  to  each  player^  three  at  a  time,  for  two 
rounds,  and  four  at  a  time,  for  one  round ;  commencing  with 
the  right  hand  player,  who  is  the  elder  *hand. 

The  trump  is  made  by  the  player,  with  or  without  calling, 
by  naming  spades,  clubs,  diamonds,  or  heartSy  and  the  suit  so 
named  becomes  trumps. 

The  two  following  tables  will  show  the  rank  and  order  ot 
the  cards,  when  trumps^  or  when  not  so. 

The  Sank  or  Order  of  the  Cards  when  not  Trumps. 

Cliibft  and  Spadeti  Hatits  and  IMiwiida 

King,        Five,  King,        Hiree, 

Queen,       Four,  Queen,      Four, 

Knave,      Three,  KnavCi      Five, 

Seven,       Deuce,  Ace,  Six, 

Six,  -—In  all  9.  Deuoe,      Seven,-*'-— LaalllOL 

The  Rank  and  Order  of  the  Cards  tohem  IhanfS^ 
Clabs  and  Spades.  Hearts  and  Diamonds. 

Spadille,  the  ace  of  spades.      Spadille,  the  ace  of  spades, 
Hanille,  the  deuce  of  spades    Manille,  the  seven  of  hearty 

of  clubs,  or  of  diamonds, 

Basto,  the  ace  of  clubs,  Basto,  the  ace  of  dubs, 

Punto  (or  Ponto,)  the  aee  of 
hearts  or  of  diadionds, 
King,    Six,  King,    Three, 

Queen,  Five,  Queen,  Four, 

Knave,  Four,  Knave,  Five, 

Seven,  Three, ^Inallll.   Deuce,  Six, ^InaII12. 
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OUADSUiIiB. 

Krom  Chese  UUes  it  will  be  obBorred  that  spadille  and 
bttsto  are  always  trompey  and  ihat  the  red  soitB  have  one 
trump  more  than  the  black;  the  former  twelve^  the  latter 
onlj  eleven. 

There  ia  a  tromp  between  spadille  and  basto^  which  ia 
emlled  manOle,  and  is  in  black  the  denoe^  and  in  red  the  seyen : 
they  are  the  second  cards  when  tramps^  and  the  last  in  their 
respeetiTe  soits  when  not  tramps.  Example  :  the  denoe  of 
spades  being  second  tramp^  when  thej  are  tramps,  and  the 
lowest  card  when  clabS|  hearts^  or  diamonds  are  tramps;  and 
so  of  the  rest. 

Ponto^  is  the  ace  of  hearts  or  diamonds^  which  are  above 
ihe  king,  and  the  foorth  tramp,  when  either  of  those  suits 
mre  tramps ;  but  are  below  the  knave,  and  called  ace  of  dia- 
monds or,heartS|  when  they  are  not  trumps.  The  two  of 
hearts  or  diamonds  is  always  superior  to  the  three ;  the  three 
to  the  four;  the  four  to  the  five  ;.and  the  five  to  the  six :  the 
Ax  is  only  superior  to  the  seven  when  it  is  not  trumps,  for 
when  the  seven  is  manille,  it  is  the  second  trump. 

There  are  three  matadores,  viz.,  spadille,  manille,  and 
basto ;  whose  privilege  is,  that  when  the  player  has  no  other 
tramps  but  them,  and  trumps  are  led,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
plaj  them,  bat  may  play  what  card  he  thinks  proper,  provi- 
ded, however,  that  the  trump  led  is  of  an  inferior  value ;  but 
if  spadille  should  be  led,  he  that  has  manille  or  basto  only,  is 
oompelled  to  play  it,  which  is  the  case  with  basto  in  respect 
to  manille,  the  superior  matadore  always  forcing  the  inferior. 

Although  properly  speaking,  there  are  but  three  matadores, 
jet  all  those  trumps  which  succeed  the  three  first  without  in- 
terruption, are  also  called  matadores ;  but  the  three  first  only 
enjoy  the  privilege  aboved  stated. ' 

TBBMS  USED  IN  THE  GAME  01*  QUADBILLS. 

To  ASK  LEAVE,  is  to  ssk  Icavc  to  play  with  a  partner,  by 
calling  a  king. 

Basto,  is  the  ace  of  clubs,  and  always  the  third  best  trump. 

Bast,  is  a  penalty  incurred  by  not  winning  when  you  stand 
yoor  game,  or  by  renouncing :  in  which  cases  you  pay  as 
many  counters  as  arc  down. 
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CIEM8  UHD  jv  qoabxilul 

<knmtE;%  it  being  iMJtweenifaeeMcsl  huA  aad  Ae^kaler. 

CoDHXEy  is  when  those  who  defend  the  pool  make  more 
tricks  than  those  who  defend  the  game^  which  is  called  win- 
ning the  oodille. 

CoufBOLATiony  is  a  daim  in  the  game,  always  pl&yed  hj 
those  who  lose,  whether  by  codille  or  remise. 

DxvoLTSy  is  when  he  who  stands  the  gameattkesnotrkk. 

DoTTBts,  is  to  plaj  for  doable  stakes,  with  regard  io  the 

rie,  the  consolation,  the  sans  prendre,  ike  matadores,  and 
doTolTe. 

FoKOB ;  the  ombre  is  said  to  be  forced,  when  a  strong 
trump  is  pla jed  for  the  adversaij  to  over-tramp.  He  is  like- 
wise said  to  be  forced,  when  he  asks  leaye,  and  one  of  the 
other  players  obliges  him  to  play  sans  prendre,  or  pass,  hj 
offering  to  play  sans  prendre. 

FoBOXD  sPADiLiii,  is  when  all  have  passed^  he  who  has 
spadille  is  obliged  to  play  it. 

FoBom^  SANS  PBSMBBB,  IS,  when  having  asked  leave,  one 
of  the  players  offers  to  play  alone,  in  which  case  yon.  ai<» 
obliged  to  play  alone,  or  pass. 

Fkdbkd,  is  the  player  who  has  the  king  called. 

Impasse.  To  mi^e  the  impasse,  is  when,  being  in  ehe< 
i411e,  the  knave  of  a  suit  is  played,  of  which  the  player  ha« 
the  king. 

Manillb,  is,  in  black,  the  deuce  of  spades  ot  clubs;  in 
red,  the  seven  of  hearts  or  diamonds;  and  is  always  the 
second  best  tramp. 

Mark,  means  the  fish  pat  down  by  the  dealei: 

MiLLB,  is  a  mark  of  ivory,  which  is  sometimes  used,  and 
stands  for  ten  fish. 

Matadobes,  or  mats,  are  spadille,  manille,  and  basto, 
which  are  always  the  three  best  tramps.  False  matadores. 
are  any  sequence  of  trumps,  foUowing  the  matadores  r^u- 
larly. 

Ombbx,  is  the  name  given  to  him  who  stands  the  game,  by 
calling  or  playing  sans  appeller,  or  sans  prendre. 

Pabtt,  is  the  duration  of  the  game,  according  to  the 
number  of  tours  agreed  to  be  played. 
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FA88,  is  the  term  used  when  yon  luKrenot  a  lumd  eidier  to 
plaj  aloDdy  or  with  oalliag  a  king. 

PONTO  OB  PuFTO^  18  <he  seo  of  diamonds^  wh^n  dianondB 
are  tnunpe;  or  hearts^  when  they  are  tramps;  and  is  then  the 
fyartii  tr^mp* 

Pool.  The  pool  consists  of  the  fshetf,  which  are  staked 
fibr  the  deaky  or  the  oonnters  put  down  by  the  players^  or 
the  basts  which  go  to  the  game.  To  defend  the  pool  is  to  be 
against  him  who  stands  the  game. 

Prise,  is  the  nnmber  of  fish  or  counters  given  to  eaeh 
player  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

HvaiXf  is  the  order  to  be  observed  at  the  game. 

BSMiBly  ia  when  those  who  stand  the  game  do  not  make 
more  tricks  than  they  who  defend  the  pool,  and  then  they 
lose  by  remise. 

BsNOUNOBy  is  not  to  play  in  tiie  suit  led  when  yon  have 
it :  likewise  when  not  having  any  of  the  suit  led,  yon  win 
irith  a  card  that  is  the  only  one  yon  have  of  that  suit  in  which 
you  play. 

Bepriss  and  Bxpobt,  are  synonymous  with  Party. 

Roi  RENDU,  is  the  king  surrendered  when  called,  and 
giren  to  the  ombre,  for  which  he  pays  a  fish.  In  which  case 
the  person  to  whom  the  king  is  given  up,  must  win  the  game 
alone. 

Spadill%  is  the  aoe  of  spades }  which  is  always  the  best 
tramp. 

Sanb  afpelusr,  is  playing  without  calling  a  king. 

Sans  FRENnns,  is  enroneoasly  used  for  sans  appeller, 
meaning  the  same. 

Tenage,  is  to  wait  with  two  trumps  that  must  make,  when 
he  who  has  two  others  is  obliged  to  lead ;  such  as  the  two 
black  aces  against  manille  or  punto. 

TouRSy  are  the  counters,  which  they  who  win  pat  down, 
to  mark  the  number  of  coups  played. 

YoUB,  is  to  get  all  the  tricks,  either  with  a  firiend  or  aloae^ 
pans  prendre,  or  declared  at  the  first  of  the  deaL 
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lUNNXE  or  vlayhxq  thk  aAsn  Aim  bxajikg  thi  oabim^ 
or  XHB  m/uaa,  or  ttSAJUoia,  or  imi  bamI;  Aa,  fto. 

1.  Eyeiy  person  is  to  play  as  ho  tlunks  proper,  and  mosi 
adyantageoualjr  to  hu  own  game. 

2.  No  one  la  to  enoouia^  his  firiond  to  play ;  but  eaok 
person  should  know  what  to  do  when  he  la  to  play. 

3.  The  stakes  consbt  of  seven  eqoal  billets  or  contgacta, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  comprising  the  ten  oonnten  and 
fishes,  which  are  distributed  to  each  player.  A  mille  is  equal 
to  ten  fishy  and  eyerr  fish  to  ten  counters :  the  value  of  the 
fish  is  aocording  tothe  players'  agreement,  as  also  the  number 
of  tours  'f  which  are  usually  fixed  at  ten,  and  marked  by  tnni- 
ing  the  corners  of  a  card. 

4.  After  each  player  has  reoeived  his  ten  cards,  he  ih»X  is 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  dealer,  upon  examining  his  hand,  most 
declare  whether  he  plays  ^  and  if  he  has.  not  a  good  hand,  he 
passes,  and  so  the  second,  the  third,  and  fourth.  All  four 
may  pass :  but  he  who  has  spadille,  after  haying  shown  or 
named  it,  is  compelled  to  play  by  calling  a  king. 

5.  If  the  deal  is  played  in  this  manner,  or  one  of  the 
players  has  asked  leave,  and  no  one  choosing  to  play  withoat 
calling,  tne  eldest  hand  must  begin ;  previously  naming  hia 
suit,  and  the  king  he  calls ;  he  who  wins  the  trick  must  play 
another  card,  and  the  rest  of  course,  till  the  game  is  finished. 
The  tricks  are  then  reckoned,  and  if  the  ombre,  meaning  him 
who  stands  the  game,  has,  together  with  him  who  has  king 
called,  six  tricks,  they  have  won,  and  are  accordingly  paid 
the  game,  the  consolation,  and  the  matadores,  if  they  haye 
them,  and  divide  what  is  upon  the  game,  and  the  basts,  if 
there  be  any. 

6.  Should  they  make  only  six  tricks,  it  is  a  remise,  and 
they  are  basted,  what  goes  upon  the  game ;  paying  to  the 
other  players  the  consolation  and  the  matadores.  When  the 
tricks  are  equally  divided  between  them  they  are  also  basted; 
and  if  they  make  only  four  tricks  between  them,  it  is  a  remise. 
Should  tiieymake  less,  they  lose  codille,  and  in  that  case  pay 
their  adversaries  what  they  should  have  received  if  they  had 
won ;  namely,  the  game,  consolation  and  matadores,  if  they 
have  them,  and  arQ  basted  what  is  upon  the  game ;  and  if 
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ihenf  win  eodille;  divide  tbe  stalces.  Tlid  hast,  and  eTerytliiHg 
ibwA  is  paid;  arise  eqnall j  froin  the  two  losers ;  one-half  bj 
him  who  ealls^  and  the  other  by  him  who  ia  ealled :  eqally 
the  same  in  ease  of  oodille  as  a  remise,  unless  the  ombre  does 
not  make  three  trickiy  in  which  case,  he  who  is  called  is  not 
only  exempt  from  paying  half  the  bast,  but  also  the  game^ 
coaaolfttton,  and  mstadores,  if  there  are  any,  which,  in  that 
case,  the  omfarepays  alone^  and  likewise  in  ease  of  a  eodille 
aa  a  remise.  This  role  is  enforced  to  preyent  moareascm&ble 
ipunes  being  played. 

7.  A  single  case  may  occnr,  in  which  if  the  ombre  makes 
only  one  tziek,  he  is  not  basted  alone:  which  is,  when  not 
haying  a  good  hand,  he  passes,  and  all  the  other  players  haye 
passed  likewise,  and  he  having  spadille  is  compelled  to  play. 
In  this  case,  it  wonld  be  nnjust  to  oblige  him  to  make  three 
or  fonr  laricks ;  wherefore  lie  who  is  called  pays  a  moiety  of 
the  losing }  and.  for  the  same  reason,  he  who  has  spadille^ 
with  a  bful  han^  should  pass,  in  order  that  if  he  is  afterwards 
obliged  to  play  by  calling  a  king  (which  is  called  foroed  spa^ 
dille,)  he  may  not  be  basted  singly. 

8.  The  player  who  has  once  passed,  cannot  be  allowed  to 

gay :  and  he  who  has  asked  leave  cannot  refuse  to  play  ;  nn^ 
BS  another  should  propose  playing  without  calling. 

9.  When  a  person  has  four  lungs,  he  may  call  a  queen  to 
one  of  his  kings,  but  not  that  which  is  trumps.  He  who  haa 
one  or  move  kmM  may  call  himself,  that  is  one  of  these  kings; 
but  in  this  ease  ne  must  make  six  tricks  alone,  and  therefore 
wins  or  loses  singly.  The  king  of  the  suit  in  which  he  plays 
cannot  be  called. 

10.  When  he  who  is  not  eldest  of  hand  has  the  king  called, 
and  plays  spadille,  maniUe,  or  basto,  or  even  the  king  called, 
in  Older  to  show  that  he  is  the  friend,  having  other  kmgs  that 
he  is  apprehensive  the  ombre  may  trump,  he  is  not  to  be 
alloyed  to  go  fcr  the  vole ;  and  he  is  basted^  if  it  should  ap- 
pear it  is  done  with  that  design. 

11.  No  hand  is  allowed  to  be  shown,  though  oodille  may 
already  be  won,  in  order  that  it  may  do  seen  whether  the 
ombre  is  basted  singly.  Should  the  ombre  or  his  friend 
show  his  cards,  before  he  has  made  six  tricks,  judging 
that  he  might  have  made  them,  and  there  should  appear 
a  possibility  of  preventiing  his  makiag  them,  the  oiher 
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MANHia  or  TULmfO  qUADBXLLI. 

plftjen  maj  oompel  him  to  play  his  cards  in  what  criear  fliej 
choose. 

12.  Whoever  plajs  without  calling  must  himself  make  b£z 
tricks  to  win ;  all  the  other  players  being  united  against  hina, 
and  therefore  exert  their  combined  efforts  to  distress  hinx. 
Whoever  plays  without  calling,  is  permitted  to  play  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  who  would  play  with  calling ;  neverthe- 
less; if  he  who  has  asked  leave  will  play  without  calling,  he 
has  the  preference  of  him  who  would  force  him.  These  are 
the  two  methods  of  play  without  calling,  which  are  called 

13.  He  who  plays  without  calling,  not  dividing  the  winnings 
with  any  other  player,  consequently  when  he  loses  pays  au 
himself.  Should  -he  lose  by  remise,  he  is  basted,  and  pays 
each  other  player  the  consolation,  the  sans  appeller  feom- 
monly,  though  erroneously,  called  the  sans  prendre,}  and 
the  matadores,  should  there  be  any.  Should  he  lose  co- 
dille,  he  is  also  basted,  and  pays  each  player  what  be 
would  have  received  from  them  if  he  had  been  the  win- 
ner. Those  who  win  codille  divide  the  gains :  and  if  there 
be  any  remaining  counters,  they  belong  to  the  player  of 
the  three  who  may  have  the  spadiUe,  or  the  highest  trump 
in  the  succeeding  deal.  The  same  rule  operates  with  respect 
to  him  who  calls  one  of  his  own  kings ;  he  wins  or  Ioka 
alone,  as  in  the  other  case,  except  the  sans  appeUer,  which 
he  pays  if  a  loser,  or  receives  as  a  winner^  although  he  plays 
singly. 

14.  Should  he  play  sans  appeller,  thoueh  he  may  have  a 
sure  game,  he  is  compelled  to  name  his  suit ;  which  neglect- 
ing, snowing  his  cards,  and  sayine,  ^  I  play  sans  appeller," 
in  this  case,  either  of  tibe  rest  of  l^e  players  can  oblige  him 
to  play  in  which  suit  he  chooses,  though  he  should  not  have 
a  trump  in  that  suit. 

15.  No  player  is  compelled  to  trump,  when  he  is  not 
possessed  of  any  of  the  suit  led,  nor  obliged  to  play  a  higher 
card  in  that  suit  if  he  has  it;  it  being  optional  to  him,  al- 
though he  is  the  last  player,  and  the  trick  belongs  to  the 
ombre ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  play  in  the  suit  led  if  he  can, 
otherwise  he  renounces.  Should  he  separate  a  card  from  his 
eame  and  show  it,  he  is  compelled  to  play  it ;  if,  by  not  doing 
it^  tlte  game  should  be  prejudicied,  or  give  any  intellifleBoe 


to  Ims  ftiend^  )mi  pailieakrW  if  it  should  be  a  makidore.  Hb 
irlio  plays  sans  appeller,  or  by  oalling  himself^  is  not  subject 
to  this  role. 

16.  One  player  may  torn  the  tricks  made  by  the  others, 
find  reckon  what  has  been  played ;  but  only  when  it  is  his 
turn  to  play.  Should  he^  instead  of  turning  a  player's  tricks, 
tarn  and  see  his  game,  or  show  it  to  the  ouier  phtyers^  he  is 
basted,  together  with  him  whose  cards  he  turned ;  each  paying 
Sk  moie^  of  the  loss. 

17.  He  who  renounces  is  basted  as  often  as  detected;  but 
no  renounce  takes  place  till  the  trick  is  turned.     Should  the 
Tenounce  be  disooyered  before  the  deal  is  finished,  and  has 
proved  detrimental  to  the  game,  the  cards  must  be  taken  up 
i&gain,  and  the  game  replayed  from  that  trick  where  the 
renounce  began.     But  should  all  the  cards  be  played,  the 
I^Lst  is  still  made,  and  the  cards  must  not  be  replayed,  unless 
there  should  be  several  renounces  in  the  same  deu.     In  this 
ease  they  are  to  be  played  again,  unless  the  cards  should 
have  been  previously  mixed  together.     When  several  basts 
appear  in  the  same  deal,  they  au  go  together,  unless  a  differ- 
ent agreement  is  made ;  and  in  cases  of  bast^  the  greatest  ia 
first  reckoned. 

SHORT  BtTLKS  rOR  LEARNERS. 

1.  When  you  are  the  ombre,  and  your  friend  leads  from  a 
mat,  play  your  best  trump,  and  then  lead  the  next  best  the 
first  opportunity. 

2.  If  you  possess  all  the  trumps,  continue  leading  ihem| 
e(Xoept  you  hold  certain  other  winning  cards. 

3.  If  all  the  mats  are  not  revealed,  by  the  time  you  have 
mx  tricks,  do  not  run  a  risk  in  playing  for  the  vole. 

4.  When  you  are  the  friend  called,  and  hold  only  a  mat^ 
lead  it ;  but  if  it  is  guarded  by  a  small  trump,  lead  that. 
But  when  the  ombre  is  last  player,  lead  the  best  trump  you 
possess. 

5.  Punto  in  red,  or  king  of  trumps  in  black,  are  good  cards 
to  lead  when  you  are  best,  and  should  either  of  them  succeed, 
then  play  a  small  trump. 

6.  If  the  ombre  leads  to  discover  his  friend,  and  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  knave,  put  on  the  knave. 

7.  Preserve  the  suit  called,  whether  fidend  or  foe. 
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l€0i  joa  faa^e  the  qaeen;  ner  obaage  tlie  mt;  and  preTent, 
if  posaiblei  the  omore  from  being  last  player. 

9.  You  are  to  oall  to  your  fltrongeet  Baits,  exoept  your  hare 
a  queen  guarded ;  and  if  elder  hand;  you  have  a  better  ehanee 
than  when  middle  hand. 

10.  A  good  player  may  suceeed  better  with  a  wealeer  hand, 
when  either  elder  or  younger,  than  if  middle  hand* 

PABTIOULAB  QAMSB. 

Having  made  the  learner  acquainted  with  the  rules  neoe»* 
sary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  game  of  quadrille,  we  shall  now 
present  him  with  a  copious  collection  of  such  cases  as  give  a 
fair  chance  of  winning  the  game  by  calling  a  king ;  with 
directions  at  die  end  of  each  case,  what  trump  it  is  necessaiy 
to  lead. 

Cromet  in  Red,  which  may  he  plagyed^  oaMng  a  tSng. 

I.  Spadille,  manille,  two  small  hearts  or  diamonds,  tfie 
queen  of  clubs  and  one  small  one,  and  four  small  cards  cuf  the 
other  suits.     Lead  a  small  trump. 

11.  Spadille,  manille,  two  small  hearts  or  diamonds,  with 
the  knave  and  two  small  clubs,  and  three  small  caids  of  the 
other  suits.     Lead  a  small  trump. 

m.  Spadille,  manille,  two  small  hearts  or  diamonds,  three 
small  cluDs,  and  three  small  cards  of  the  other  suits.  Lead 
a  small  trump. 

lY.  Spadille,  punto,  king,  queen,  and  one  small  heart  or 
diamond,  three  small  clubs,  the  queen,  and  one  spade.  Lead 
punto. 

Y.  Spadille,  punto,  king,  kiMTe,  and  one  small  heart  or 
diamond,  the  knave  and  two  small  clubs,  and  two  small 
spades.     Lead  punto. 

YL  Spadille,  king,  queen,  knare,  and  one  small  heart  or 
diamond,  with  the  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  dub,  and  two 
small  spades.     Lead  the  king  of  trumps. 

YIL  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  hearts  or  dia^ 
mondS|  kmg  of  olubs  and  one  more,  queen  and  two  small 
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i;  nhalhir  dder  or  inj  otker  Inmd^  wlien  ymi  hare  the 
feadpUy  a  small  trontp;  ut  the  oecoiid  lead  plaj  spadille. 

YIEL  Manille,  basto,  pontOy  and  two  smaU  hearts  or  dia* 
mimd^thieeimalleliibiyaiidiliekiiaTeaad  onecrpade.  Lead 

IX.  N.  B.  Hamlle,  baato^  kiag,  and  two  amall  hearts  or 
diamooda,  qneen^  and  one  small  clnb;  and  three  small  spades. 
Lead  maaiBe. 

X.  N.  B.  ManiUe,  basto,  qneen,  and  two  small  hearts  or 
diamonds,  ooeen,  and  two  small  olabs^  knaye,  and  one  spade. 
Lead  manille* 

XL  Manflle,  baato,  with  the  three  smallest  hearts  or  dia* 
monds^  queen,  and  one  small  club,  knave,  and  two  smaL 
spades.     Play  a  small  trump. 

XEL  N.  B.  ManiUe,  punto,  king,  and  two  small  hearts  or 
diamonds,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  olub,  king  and  one 
email  wpade.     Lead  manille. 

XnL  Manille,  punto,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts  or  dia- 
monds, queen  and  one  small  club,  king  and  two  small  spades. 
Pl^  a  small  tmmp. 

XIY.  Manille,  punto,  and  three  small  hearts  or  diamonds, 
Imava  aad  one  small  alub,  king,  queen,  and  one  small  spade. 
Playa  —nil  tmmp. 

XV.  Manille,  and  the  four  smallest  hearts  or  diamonds, 
meeii^  and  one  small  olub,  king,  queen,  asd  one  small  spade. 
r\x9  a  small  tmmp. 

AVL  N.  B.  Basto,  punto,  king,  and  two  small  hearts  or 
diamarndsy  kinff  and  <pieen  of  olubs,  queen,  and  two  small 
spades.    Lead  tiasto. 

XVlL  N.  B.  Basto,  punto,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts  or 
diattLO^dSy  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  olub,  king  and  queen 
ol  gpadas>    Lead  basto. 

XVlii.  N.  B.  Basto,  punto,  and  three  of  the  smaUest 
hearts  or  diamonds,  kinff  and  queen  of  clubs,  queen,  knave, 
and  one  small  spade.    Play  a  small  trump. 

XIX.  Basto,  and  the  four  smallest  hearts  or  diamonds, 
king  and  queen  of  olubs,  queen,  knave,  and  cme  small  spade. 
Pla^  a  small  tmmp. 

XX.  N.  B.  Punto,  king,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts  Of 
diaoMnds,  kine  alid  queen  of  dubs,  queens  knave,  and  one 
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XXL  PttntOy  kiiiff,  and  tioee  snnll  hearts  or  diaiii<ni^ 
king  and  queen  of  dnbei  qaeen^  knave;  and  one  small  spade. 
Play  a  small  tramp. 

You  are  to  obserr e  that  those  oases  which  are  marked  thus, 
(N.  B.)  are  very  good  games  to  plaj,  and  that  jou  have  the 
odds  of  your  side,  to  win  those  which  are  not  marked. 

Oamei  tii  Black,  which  wk^f  he  placed,  ^aiUng  a  Kinff, 

I.  Spadille,  manille;  and  two  small  clubs  or  spades,  ^le 
kuaye,  and  two  small  hearts^  and  three  small  diamonds.  Lead 
a  small  trump. 

n.  N.  B.  Spadille,  manille,  and  two  small  clubs  or  spades, 
ifueen,  and  two  small  heartS;  and  three  small  diamonds.  Lead 
a  small  trump. 

in.  Spadille,  manille,  and  two  small  clubs  or  spades,  thpje 
small  hearts,  three  small  diamonds.    Lead  a  small  tramp. 

IV.  N.  B.  SpadiUe,  king^  queen,  and  two  small  dubs  «f 
spades,  with  the  queen  and  one  small  heart;  three  smaU  d]»* 
monds.     Lead  the  king  of  trumps. 

Y.  SpadiUe,  king,  Imaye,  and  two  small  clubs,  queen,  aBti 
two  diamonds,  two  small  hearts.     Play  a  small  trump. 

YI.  Spadille,  queen,  and  three  small  clubs  or  spado^ 
queen,  and  two  small  hearts,  two  small  diamonds.  PUty  m 
small  trump. 

Yn.  SpadUle,  and  the  four  smallest  clubs  or  spades,  kii^ 
and  one  small  heart,  queen  and  two  small  diamonds.  Play  a 
small  trump. 

Vili.  Manille,  basto,  king,  and  two  small  clubs  or  spades, 
three  small  hearts,  and  two  small  diamonds.     Lead  nuuiille. 

IK.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  and  two  small  clubs  or  ^[Mdes, 
three  small  hearts,  queen,  and  one  small  diamond.  Lead 
manille. 

X.  Manille,  basto,  knaye,  and  two  small  clubs  or  spadesi 
knaye  and  one  heart,  three  small  diamonds.     Lead  manille. 

XL  ManiUe,  basto,  and  three  small  clubs  or  spades,  queen 
and  two  small  hearts,  knaye  and  one  small  diamond.  Lead 
manille. 

Xn.  N.  B.  Manille,  king,  queen,  and  two  small  dubs  or 
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wgmies,  king,  and  one  small  hearty  qaeen^  knaTe,  and  one 
small  diamond.    Lead  manille. 

XnL  N.  B.  Manille,  king,'  knave,  and  two  amall  olnbs  or 
■pades,  king  and  one  small  hearty  queen  and  tfwo  buulII  dia- 
monds.    Lead  manille. 

XIV .  Manille,  king,  and  three  small  olubs  or  spades^  qneen^ 
and  two  small  hearts,  king  and  one  small  diamond.  Play  a 
small  tramp. 

XY.  Manille,  and  the  four  smallest  olubs  or  spades,  king, 
queen,  and  one  small  hearty  two  small  diamonds.  Play  a  smw 
tmmp. 

XYL  N.  B.  Baato,  king,  queen,  and  two  small  dubs  or 
spades,  queen,  and  two  smdO.  nearts,  king  and  one  small  dia- 
mcmd^     Lead  basto. 

XVJl.  N.  B.  Basto,  king,  knave,  and  two  small  dubs  or 
spades,  knave  and  one  heart,  king  and  two  small  diamonds* 
Lead  basto. 

XYUL  N.  B.  Basto,  king,*and  three  small  dubs  or  spades, 
king  and  queen  of  heiurts,  queen  and  two  small  diamonds* 
Play  a  small  trump. 

XIX.  Basto,  and  four  of  the  smallest  elubs  or  spades,  king 
and  queen  of  hearts,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  diamond. 
Play  a  small  trump. 

yX-  N.  B.  King^  queen,  knave,  and  two  small  clubs  or 
i^MMles,  king  and  queen  of  hearts,  knave  and  two  small  dia* 
monds.     Lead  the  king  of  trumps. 

yyi-  King,  queen,  seven,  six,  and  five  of  dubs  or  spades, 
king  and  queen  of  hearts,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  dia- 
mond.    Lead  the  king  of  trumps. 

You  are  to  observe,  that  those  oases  whioh  are  marked  thus, 
(N.  B.)  are  very  ^ood  games  to  play,  and  you  have  the  odds 
of  your -side  to  win  those  which  are  not  marked. 

N.  B.  You  are  to  oall  to  your  strongest  suits,  except  you 
have  a  queen  guarded.  And  if  you  are  elder  hand,  you  have 
a  imer  ehance  to  win  the  came  than  if  middle  hand,  because 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  leading  a  trump,  which  firequentlj 
makes  your  Adversaries  play  against  each  other. 
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OASIS  OALOULATEDy  SHOWING    THX  PLATSS  THS  ODDS  Of 
WINNING  THX    VOLLOWING    GAHXS  AT  QVASMJLULy  SANS 

prendbb;  and  also  buoh  gamxs  as  ought  not  TO  BN 

FLAYED  SANS  PRENDRE. 

Games  in  Elackf  Elder  Hand, 

I.  Three  matadores  in  olabs,  king  and  six  of  diamondSi 
king  and  six  of  hearts,  king,  five  and  six  of  spades.  Play 
trumps  to  all  the  dder-hand  games.  The  above  game  wins 
27  to  4. 

U.  Three  matadores  and  the  three  of  clnhs,  king  and  six 
of  diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts,  and  two  small  spades. 
The  above  game  wins  215  to  162,  or  about  4  to  8. 

in.  Three  matadores,  three  and  four  of  clubs,  king  and 
six  of  diamonds,  three  small  hearts.  Wins  291  to  §6,  or 
above  10  to  3. 

lY.  Three  matadores,  with  the  three,  four,  and  five  of 
clubs,  two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small  hearts.  Wins  near 
10  to  1. 

y .  Spadille,  manille,  king,  knave,  three  and  four  of  clubs, 
two  small  diamonds,  two  simdl  hearts.  Wins  4895  to  8022, 
or  about  8  to  5. 

YI.  Spadille,  manille,  king,  three,  four  and  five  of  dubs, 
two  small  diamonds,  two  small  hearts.     Wins  about  8  to  5. 

Yn.  Spadille,  manille,  king,  three  and  four  of  clubs,  king 
and  six  of  diamonds,  and  three  small  hearts.  Loses  1514  to 
1125,  or  about  4  to  3. 

YUI.  Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  clubs, 
two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small  hearts.  Loses  1514  to 
1125,  or  about  4  to  8. 

IX.  Spadille,  Aianille,  three,  four,  and  five  of  clubs,  king, 
and  one  small  diamond,  and  three  small  hearts.  Loses  2234 
tr>  405,  or  about  11  to  2. 

X.  Three  false  matadores  and  three  of  dubs,  king  and  six 
of  diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts,  king  and  six  of  spades. 
Wins  215  to  162,  or  about  4  to  8. 

XI.  Three  false  matadores,  three  and  four  of  clubs,  king 
and  six  of  diamonds,  king,  six  and  five  of  hearts.  Wins  291 
to  86,  or  above  10  to  3. 

XII.  Three  fi^  matadores,  three,  four  and  five  of  clubs^ 
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king,  and  six  of  diamondfli  two  small  hearts.  Wins  1026  io 
106,  or  near  10  to  1. 

XIIT.  Manille,  baato,  queen,  three,  four  and  five  of  clnbs, 
king  and  one  small  diamond,  two  small  hearts.  Wins  4896 
to  3022,  or  above  8  to  6. 

XIY.  Manille,  basto,  knave,  three,  four  and  fire  of  clubs, 
king,  and  one  small  diamond,  two  small  hearts.  Loses  4162 
to  8755,  or  almost  10  to  9. 

XV.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  clubs,  kinff  and 
one  small  diamond,  king  of  spades,  king  and  one  small  heart. 
Lead  a  small  trump,  and  the  chance  for  winning  is  1749  to 
890;  or  near  2  to  1. 

XVL  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven  of  dubs, 
king,  and  one  diamond,  king  of  spades  and  king  of  hearts. 
Vina  about  275  to  2. 

XYIL  Manille,  king,  queen,  two  small  spades  or  clubs, 
king,  and  a  small  heart,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  dia- 
mond^ 

XViiL  Manille,  king,  knave,  two  small  spades,  or  clubs, 
king  and  a  small  heart,  queen  and  two  small  diamonds. 

XIX.  Basto,  king,  queen,  two  small  spades  or  clubs,  queen 
and  two  small  hearta,  king  and  a  small  diamond. 

XX.  Basto,  king,  knave,  two  small  clubs  or  spades,  king 
and  queen  of  diamond^  queen  and  two  small  hearts. 

Oamei  in  red^  Elder  Hand. 

L  Three  matadores  in  hearts,  king  and  one  diamond,  king 
and  one  spade,  king  and  two  cluba  Wins  24  to  11,  or  about 
2toL 

II.  Three  matadores  and  three  of  hearts,  king  and  one 
small  diamond,  king  and  queen  of  clubs,  'and  two  small 
spades,  '^ins  7010  to  1661,  above  4  to  1;  besides  the 
chance  that  his  kings  and  queen  pass,  though  he  should  not 
fetch  out  all  the  trumps. 

III.  Three  matadores  and  three  and  four  of  hearts,  king 
and  one  small  club,  three  diamonds.    Wins  almost  4  to  3. 

lY.  Three  matadores,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts,  two 
small  diamonds,  two  small  dubs.  Wins  291  to  86,  or  above 
10  to  8. 

V.  Spadille,  manille,  punto,  queen,  throe  and  four  of  hearts, 
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two  small  diamondrt,  and  two  small  ehAs.  Loses  ITW  to 
1889;  or  above  5  to  4. 

y  I.  Spadille,  manille,  pnnto^  three,  foor  and  fire  of  hearts^ 
two  small  diamonds^  two  small  ohibs.  Loses  1514  to  1125, 
or  above  4  to  8. 

Vn.  Spadille,  manille,  kinff,  tbree,  four  aad  ^:re  ai  hearts^ 
two  small  diamonds,  two  small  elubs.  Loses  278  to  99,  or 
about  14  to  5. 

YIII.  SpadiUe,  manOIe,  threes  four,  five  and  six  of  hearts, 
two  small  diamonds,  two  small  dubs.     Loses  above  3  to  1. 

IX.  Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  five  and  six  of  hearts, 
kinff  and  one  club,  two  small  diamonds.  Wins  1845  to  794, 
or  lubove  9  to  4. 

X.  SpadUle,  maniUe,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  of  hearts^ 
two  small  diamonds,  one  small  club.  Wimi  above  9  to  1, 
nearer  10  to  1. 

XI.  Four  matadores  in  hearts,  kinff  and  two  small  clubs, 
king  and  two  small  spades.  Wins  about  16  to  1.  TbMt  he 
fetohes  out  the  tramp  is  7206  to  1465,  near  5  to  1 ;  beaidefl 
the  chanoe  for  his  king's  passing,  thongh  the  tramp  dioiild 
not  fall. 

Xn.  Three  false  matadores  and  three  of  hearts,  king  and 
one  small  dub,  king  and  one  diamond,  king  and  <m6  small 
spade.    Loses  5791  to  2880,  or  above  2  to  1. 

Xm.  Three  fidae  matadores,  three  and  fonr  of  hearts,  king 
and  one  dub,  king  and  two  spades.  Wins  215  to  162,  or 
about  4  to  3. 

XrV.  Three  false  matadores,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  small  elub,  two  small  spades.  Wins  291  to  86, 
or  lu^ove  10  to  8. 

XY.  Three  false  matadores,  with  the  knave,  the  three, 
four  and  five  of  hearts,  one  small  diamond,  two  small  spades. 
Wins  1026  to  106,  near  10  to  1 ;  provided  the  lead  comes 
into  your  hand  a  second  time,  withont  trumping  widi  a  matap 
dore. 

Xvl.  Three  fttlse  matadores,  with  the  queen,  the  three, 
four  and  five  of  hearts,  one  small  diamond,  two  small  duba. 
(As  the  former)  wins  near  10  to  1. 

XVn.  Manille,  basto,  king,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  diamond,  two  small  dubs.  Loses  1514  to  1125, 
or  about  4  to  8. 
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XVHL  tf«nille,lM0tOy  tjaeen^thiee^  four  and  fire  of  bearish 
king  uid  (me  clab^  two  Bmall  spades.  Loses  278  to  99,  or 
near  3  to  1. 

XIK.  Manille,  basto,  three^  foor,  five  and  six  of  hearts, 
kin^  and  one  diamond^  two  small  clubs.  Loses  2639  to  405, 
or  ancwLt  6  to  1. 

XX.  Spadille,  twO;  tbree^  fonr,  five  and  six  of  hearts^  king 
and  one  diamond,  king  of  spades,  and  the  king  of  clubs.  That 
spadille  fetches  out  three  trumps,  is  above  4  to  1,  and  conse- 
quently above  4  to  1  for  winning. 

XXI.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five  and  six  of  hearts,  king  and 
one  diamond,  king  and  one  spade,  and  the  king  of  clubs. 

That  three  sure  tricks  in  trumps  lie  against  the  player  la 
1384  to  1265,  and  consequently  the  odds  is  against  his  win* 
ning  ihe  game. 

If  he  pays  the  game,  he  mtist  begin  with  leading  a  small 
trump ;  for  if  he  plays  spadille,  he  has  no  chance  at  all. 

At  his  second  lead  he  ought  to  play  spadille,  having  the 
fairest  probability  of  winning  the  game  by  that  method  of 
play. 

In  all  the  games  of  false  matadores,  we  have  supposed  the 
player  is  not  over-ruffed  or  trumped  before  the  lead  comes 
again  into  his  hand. 

N.  B.  If  you  should  have  a  sans  prendre  game,  and  it 
shoold  be  5  to  4  for  winning  it,  you  are  to  consider  that  the 
oalling  a  king  makes  it  a  sure  game  won,  besides  the  chance 
of  winning  a  vole ;  and  therefore,  upon  a  strict  calculation,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  advisable  to  call  a  king  in  such  a  ease. 

N.  B.  A  good  player  may  play  a  weaker  game,  either  elder 
or  younger  hand,  than  middle  hand. 

LAWS  AT  QUADBUXB. 

I.  Whoever  names  any  suit  for  trumps,  he  must  abide  by 
it,  thouffh  it  should  happen  to  be  his  worst  suit. 

n.  If  a  card  happens  to  be  faced  in  dealing,  you  must 
deal  again,  except  it  is  the  last  card. 

III.  If  you  play  with  eleven  cards  you  are  basted. 

lY.  If  you  play  sans  prendre,  or  have  matadores,  you  are 
to  demand  them  l>efore  the  next  dealer  has  finished  ms  deal, 
otherwise  you  lose  the  benefit  of  them. 
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y .  If  any  body  luunes  bis  tnunp  without  Mddug  lesfe,  lie 
18  obliged  to  play  sans  prendre,  unless  he  is  the  younger  hiuid^ 
and  all  the  rest  have  passed. 

YI.  If  any  body  plays  out  of  his  turn,  that  card  played 
may  be  called  at  any  time  in  that  deal,  provided  he  does  not 
reroke ;  or  the  adversaries  may  demand  the  partner  of  hiniy 
who  played  out  of  his  turn,  or  his  own  partner,  to  play  any 
suit  he  thinks  fit. 

VII.  After  the  game  is  won,  if  the  person  who  won  tlio 
sixth  trick  plays  the  seventh  card,  he  is  obliged  to  play  for 
thevole. 

VIII.  If  you  have  four  kinffs  dealt  you,  you  are  at  liberty 
either  to  call  a  queen  to  one  of  your  kings,  or  to  call  one  of 
your  kings ;  but  you  ure  not  to  call  the  queen  of  trumps. 

IX.  If  any  body  separates  a  card  from  the  rest,  he  oo^t 
to  play  it,  if  the  adverse  party  has  seen  it,  unless  he  plays 
sans  prendre. 

X.  If  the  king  called,  or  his  partner  plays  out  of  his  turn, 
no  vole  is  to  be  played  for. 

XI.  No  person  is  to  be  basted  for  a  renounce,  unless  the 
trick  is  turned  and  quitted ;  and  if  any  person  renounccfl,  and 
it  is  discovered,  if  tne  player  should  happen  to  be  basted  by 
such  renounce,  all  the  parties  are  to  take  up  their  cards,  and 
play  them  over  again. 

XII.  Forced  spadille  is  not  obliged  to  make  three  iriokBy 
nor  is  allowed  to  play  for  the  vole. 

XIII.  Whoever  undertakes  playing  the  vole,  has  the  pre- 
ference of  playing  before  him  who  offers  to  play  sans  prendre. 

XIY.  If  all  parties  agree  to  it,  before  you  begin  to  play, 
let  the  person  have  the  preference  of  playing  who  plays  for 
the  most  tricks ;  which  will  prevent  small  games  from  being 
played. 

XY.  The  ombre  is  entitled  to  know  his  king  called,  before 
he  declares  for  the  vole. 

XYI.  When  six  tricks  are  won,  he  who  won  the  sixth  trick 
ought  to  say,  I  play  the  vole ;  or  I  do  not  play  the  vole ;  or, 
I  ask — and  nothing  else. 

XYII.  He  who  wins  the  vole  is  to  take  double  the  stake 
played  for  out  of  the  pool. 

XYIII.  He  who  asks  leave  (if  elder  hand)  may  play 
prendre,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  other  players. 
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TSDL  It  yim  Iia?o.<m6  Ung  fjfolj,  yos  may  enSL  yourael^ 
Imt  most  win  six  tricks. 

XX.  If  you  play  the  king  sarrendered,  he  must  win  edx 
tfidka  who  demands  the  king  of  any  person. 

XXI.  He  who  has  passed  once,  (unle^  he  has  spadille)  has 
no  right  to  call  afterwards )  also,  he  who  has  askea  is  obliged 
to  pby,  Bnless  somebody  else  plays  sans  prendre. 

XXII.  If  the  ombre,  or  his  friend,  show  their  cards  before 
they  hare  won  six  tricks,  the  adversaries  may  call  their  cards 
as  they  please,  specifying  each  card. 

XXIII.  Whoever  has  only  asked  leave^  cannot  play  sans 
prendre,  unless  he  is  forced. 

XXIY .  Yon  are  at  liberty  to  look  at  all  th^  tricks  turned, 
when  yon  are  to  lead,  but  not  otherwise. 

XXY.  Whoever  undertakes  playing  for  the  vole,  and  does 
not  succeed,  has  a  right  to  the  stakes  sans  prendre,  and  mata^ 
dores  if  he  has  then,  having  won  his  game. 

XXYI.  If  any  person  discovers  his  gamC;  he  is  not  enti- 
tled to  play  for  the  vole. 

XXYIL  If  there  happen  to  be  two  cards  of  the  same  sort, 
and  found  out  before  the  deal  is  ended,  the  deal  is  void,  but 
not  otherwise. 

XXYIU.  No  body  is  to  declare  how  many  trumps  are 
played  out. 

XXIX  He  who  calls,  and  does  not  make  three  tricks,  is 
to  be  basted  alone,  unless  he  plays  forced  spadille. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  QAMS  AT  QTJADBILUS. 

In  order  to  vary  this  game,  some  introduce  the  Mediateur, 
either  with  or  without  the  Favourite  suit;  the  first  term  sig* 
nifies  a  king,  which  any  person  may  demand  in  order  to  play 
ions  preiidrey  giving  in  return  some  other  card  and  a  fish ;  but 
if  the  king  is  of  the  favourite  suit,  then  two  fish  are  to  be 
paid.  The  favourite  suit  is  determined  either  by  drawing  a 
card,  or  otherwise  fixing  upon  a  suit  at  the  commencement  of 


the  party;  and  during  the  whole  game,  each  player,  asluna 
leave  in  that,  has  a  preference  before  others  who  have  a  good 
hand  in  a  different  suit,  unless  a  mediateur  is  demanded,  then 
it  takes  the  lead;  and  if  in  the  favourite  suit,  first;  those 
who  play  alone,  without  the  mediateur,  precede  even  ihat^ 
and,  when  in  tiie  &vourite,  take  place  of  all. 
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qoadrille  is  where  it  u  i^^reed  moi  to  eaU^  Vol 

always  play  tans  prendre^  with  or  without  the  mediatenr ;  mbA 
if  in  amy  deal  no  one  can  plfty  alone,  then  the  cards  are  to  be 
dealt  again,  and  mioh  additions  made  to  the  stake  as  may 
haye  b^n  settled. 

Solitaire  qnadriUe  by  three,  or  tredille,  is  ezoepting  liie 
king,  throwing  out  all  of  one  red  soit,  and  the  six  <tf  the 
other ;  each  person  playing  on  their  own  aooonnt,  as  at  thtee- 
haaded  whist. 


In  Lancashire,  where  this  game  is  very  much  in  vogue,  it  is 
Bustomary  to  play  with  a  purchased  king,  and  preferable  eoit 
^always  hearts)  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is  styled  the 
Mediateur  and  Favourite  suit,  as  may  be  fully  perceived  by 
the  following  table  of 

EXrWARDS  AT  PREFSRENOE. 

1.  An  Ask-leave  in  a  common  suit :  the  same  as  at  plain 
quadrille  ^  'vis.  one  a  piece. 

2.  An  Ask-leave  in  hearts :  double  from  the  pool,  that  is^ 
two  a  piece  besides  the  aces ;  if  matadores,  two  a  piece  from 
the  adversaries ;  double  mats  four  a  piece. 

3.  A  purchased  king  in  a  common  suit :  one  from  eaeh 
antagonist ;  mats  two ;  double  mats  three. 

4.  A  Purchase  in  hearts :  two  from  each ;  mats  four;  dou« 
ble  mats  six. 

N.  B.  Pay  two  for  the  pmohased-king,  when  the  suit  is  in 
hearts. 

5.  A  Solo,  common  suit:  two.  from  each;  mats  three;  dou- 
ble  mats  four. 

6.  A  Solo  in  hearts:  four  from  each;  mats  six;  double 
mats  eight. 

7.  A  Vole,  common  suit,  with  a  friend :  the  game  and  five 
a  piece  out  of  the  pool ;  and  from  the  adversaries  two  a.  pieoe; 
if  mats  three ;  double  mats  four. 

8.  A  Vole  m  hearts :  the  game  and  ten  each  out  of  the 
pool ;  four  a  piece  from  the  adversaries;  with  mats  six;  dou« 
ole  mats  eight. 

9.  A  Purchase-vole,  common  suit :  the  game  and  ten  out 
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of  the  pool;  tliiee  from  each  adTenary;  mate  four;  double 
mats  five. 

10.  A  PaTchaae-yole  in  hearte :  the  game  and  twenty  oat 
of  the  pool:  six  a  piece  from  the  opponents;  mats  eight; 
double  mats  ten. 

11.  A  Sdo-Yole,  common  soit :  the  game  and  twenty  out 
of  the  pool,  8UL  horn  each  antagonist:  mats  seven;  double 
aaatB  eicht. 

12.  A  Solo-Tole  in  hearts :  the  game  and  forty  out  of  the 
pool;  twelve  from  each  adversary;  mats  fourteen;  double 
mats  sixteen. 

13.  A  Baste  in  hearts :  pay  two  a  piece  to  the  board,  and 
ptBt  four  more  out  of  the  pool ;  if  the  next  game  be  in  hearts, 
take  double  out  of  the  pool,  but  if  in  common  suit,  only  what 
lies  upon  the  table,  excepting  the  aces ;  always  pay  double  to 
a  baste  if  it  happens  to  be  an  eight  board,  and  when  basted 
with  a  friend-called,  pay  eight  a  piece,  making  the  next  a  six- 
teen board ;  should  another  baste  succeed,  pay  thirty-two,  and 
the  next  sixty-four. 

N.  B.  In  common  suits  never  take  any  more  than  what  lies 
on  the  table,  excepting  the  aces,  nor  pay  more  for  a  baste, 
unless  in  hearts,  and  then  in  that  suit  always  pay  and  receive 
doable. 

A  Baste  off  the  board  is  always  paid  out  of  the  pool ;  if  in 
playing  alone  you  are  basted  off  upon  an  ei^t  or  sixteen 
Doard,  the  adversaries  are  to  receive  four  or  eight  apiece, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  baste  upon  the  table ;  but  if 
in  hearts  double. 

A  Lost-vole  in  hearts :  pay  four4o  each  adversary. 

A  Lost-vole  with  mats :  four,  that  is,  two  to  the  two  the 
adTersaries  should  otherwise  pay  you. 

A  Lost-vole  with  double  mats :  the  four  to  be  returned  yon 
were  to  have-  received. 

Qoadrille  is  in  fact  ombre,  played  by  four  persons.  The 
latter  being  now  obsolete,  it  is  not  oar  design  to  speak  of  it 
praotioally. 
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Ths  foUowinsr  treatise;  for  wliicb  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Anthor,  was  written  ten  years  ago ;  ia  the 
first  instance  merely  for  the  use  of  a  circle  of  friends  amooi^ 
whom  he  was  at  the  time  residing,  and  by  whom  the  game 
was  fiiequently  played.     A  long  residence  on  the  Oontiaeni, 
where  it  was  in  very  general  esteem,  and  a  personal  aptitude 
for  games  of  calculation,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  self- 
imptosed  task.     The  spirit  and  style  of  his  essay  are  eyidenees 
that  it  is  the  production  of  one  on  the  best  of  terms  with  hie 
subject,  and  by  no  means  without  confidence  in  himself. 
*'  For  conyenience  of  reference/'  as  he  tells  us,  ''  it  is  divided 
into  parts.     The  first  Part  lays  down  clear  and  concise  Rake 
for  the  Gbune,  as  played  and  acknowledged  by  the  '  Aoademie 
de  Paris.' 

**  The  Second  Part  relates  to  the  probabilities  of  chances, 
with  tables  for  calculating  the  relative  value  oi  any  card. 
The  reader  by  studying  these  tableB,  which  are  extremely 
simple,  may  acquire,  in  a  short  period,  a  scientific  method  of 
play. 

<'  The  Third  Part  gives  some  examples  of  diffieult  games, 
and  the  method  of  playing  them :  by  an  attention  to  which 
tiie  reader  may  get  an  insight  into  the  niceties  of  Eoart^. 
There  are  a  few  passages  marked,  which  refer  to  rules  neeea- 
saiy  to  be  observed  when  playing  with  Forei^ers;  but 
which  scarcely  apply  to  the  game  as  played  in  our  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms.  Further  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  peen- 
liaiity. 

^^  The  Author  confidently  offers  this  little  treatise  to  the 
public  as  /i  ac^fe  guide — long  experience  of  the  game  having 
made  him  acquainted  with  all  its  mysteries.  Siud  a  worldly 
Parisian  to  his  son,  whom  he  discovered  lamenting  over  an 
empty  purse,  '  My  son,  until  you  have  four  eyes  in  your  head, 
risk  not  your  gold  at  Ecarte.' — The  Author  has  but  one  bet- 
ter counsel  to  offer—* 

'PULY  NOT  AT  ALL  T'*' 
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Of  all  Ckones  of  Commerce,  tlie  most  fushionable  at  this 
moment  is  Ecarte ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  have  never  yet  been 
famished  with  a  complete  Treatifle  on  its  Riile»— still  less  has 
any  writer  indicated  the  method  of  playing,  or  explained  its 
niceties  and  different  combinations.*  Hence  was  the  atnhor 
deiennined  to  compile  a  Treatise,  in  which  shonid  be  layed 
down,  not  only  the  rules  recognized  and  adopted  by  the  clubs, 
bat  also  be  pointed  out,  how  to  detect  and  punish  the  different 
errors  which  might  be  committed  in  the  course  of  the  rubber. 

It  became  necessary  to  give  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
games,  and  the  manner  of  playing  them ;  hence  he  has  added 
to  this  Treatise  directions  how  the  cards  ought  to  be  played 
in  different  games,  whether  with  a  view  to  win  points,  or  to 
avoid  losing  them, — taking  for  his  basis,  every  probable  com* 
bination  which  the  doctrine  of  chances  presents  in  a  game 
composed  of  thirty-two  cards. 

ON  THE  QAMB  07  ECABTE. 

1.  Ecarte  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  a  pack  or  game  of 
thirty-two  cards, — ^the  deuce,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  each 
suit  being  discarded. 

2.  Five  points  scored  are  game,— ^mless  there  be  -any  mn- 
toal  i^reement  to  the  contrary. 

8.  The  score  is  always  marked  on  the  side  of  the  stakes. 

4.  The  money,  whether  stakes  or  bets  is  always  put  on  the 
table. 

5.  Whoever  wins  three  tricks,  scores  me  point :  whoever 
wins  00  the  tricks,  scores  ttoo.  This  is  called  in  French, 
making  the  ^'vole/' 

6.  Only  two  points  can  be  scored  in  a  single  deal,  unless 
one  of  the  parties  hold  or  turn  up  the  king. 

7.  It  may  be  either  played  in  games  or  rubbers.  A  rub- 
ber consists  in  winning  two  games  out  of  three. 

*  No  persoD  really  nndentanding  cards  will  aver  that  there  is  '^no  play 
in  EcarU.*'    This  is  a  silly  sophis^,  arisiDg  from  the  false  data  that  it  is 
easier  to  nutnage  five  oards  than  thirteen ;  and  a  penon  aoting  on  this  prin 
oiple  wiU  soon  find  his  mistake  to  his  oosU 
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8.  The  wfniier  oaanot  refuse  ^ying  ''  a  reyenge ;''  the  loeer 
is  not  obliged  to  aooept  it. 

9.  It  is  usual  to  nave  two  packs  of  cards,  used  alterna- 
tively :  to  prevent  mixing  them,  the  backs  of  one  are  gen- 
erally dotted  or  coloured :  the  latter  method  is  preferable. 

10.  The  king  is  the  highest  oard :  the  ace  ranks  next  afler 
the  knave. 

ON  OUTTINO;  AND  OUTTINa  l^R  DEAL. 

1.  First  see  who  is  ddest  hand :  at  this  game  the  eldest 
hand  deals  :  there  is  a  slight  advantage  in  dealing,  because 
the  king  turned  up,  scores  a  point,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

2.  Many  players  imagine  it  is  as  advantageous  to  be 
younger,  as  elder  hand ;  m  other  words,  as  advantageous  to 
play  first,  as  to  be  played  up  to  ;*  they  are  in  error, — for  it  is 
only  7  to  1  against  the  king  being  turned  up  and  it  is  more 
than  7  to  1  against  the  first  player  making  the  point,  from 
the  sole  reason  that  he  is  first  player,  %.  e.,  with  cards  which 
win  because  he  is  first,  and  which  would  lose  were  he  last. 

3.  Another  advantage  in  dealing  is,  that  if  the  first  to  play 
(younger  hand)  proposes,  the  dealer  presumes  that  his  adver- 
sary has  a  weak  hand,  and  can  profit  by  this  knowledge  by 
refusing  to  give  cards,  whilst  the  younger  hand,  playing  with- 
out throwing  out,  (ecart^,  signifies  '^  thrown  out,")  can  have 
no  clue  to  the  strength  of  the  dealer's  cards. 

4.  The  eldest  hand  has  choice  of  cards :  this  choice  once 
made  must  last  throughout  the  game,  unless  fresh  cards  be 
cailed  for,  which  is  allowable. 

5.  The  deal  is  decided  by  cutting  into  the  pack  and  show- 
ing .the  last  card  of  the  cut ;  highest  deals. 

(5.  If  in  cutting  for  deal,  several  cards  are  shown,  the  low- 
est of  those  turned  up  is  accounted  the  cut. 

7.  Whoever  neglects  to  show  his  cut,  is  supposed  to  have 
the  cat  lowest  of  all. 

8.  The  out  holds  good,  even  if  the  pack  be  incomplete. 

*  As  ia  Ecart<  the  eldest  deah,  and  conseqaently  plays  last,  (contrary  to 
the  asu&l  mode,)  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  the  terms  **  elder  hand"  and 
**  younger  hand  **  would  make,  Uie  two  players  are  throughout  this  work 
ealied  tiie  one  **  dealer,"  the  other  "  player,"— the  latter  deaigpating  him 
who  leads  the  first  oard. 
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9.  Wlien  a  paok  of  cards  is  disoorered  to  be  ineorreoi,  aU 
preceding  deaLs— even  that  in  which  the  discoveiy  is  mad^, 
provided  the  deal  be  already  played  out— hold  sood. 

10.  A  cut  must  consist  of  more  than  one  card. 

ON  DEALING. 

1.  The  cards  are  dealt  by  two  and  three,  or  by  three  and  two. 
Five  are  given  to  each  player,  and  the  eleventh  is  turned  up. 

2.  The  turned  up  card  indicates  the  suit  of  the  trumps. 

8.  A  tramp  is  superior  to  every  other  card  of  a  different  suit. 

4.  When  once  the  cards  are  dealt  by  two  and  three,  or  by 
three  and  two,  this  order  cannot  be  changed  during  the  game, 
unless  by  giving  notice  to  the  adversary  previously  to  his  cut- 
ting. 

6.  If  tbiB  order  of  dealing  should  be  changed,  the  adversary 
bas  a  right  to  call  a  fresh  deal,  provided  he  has  not  seen  his 
hand.     Once,  however,  the  hand  seen,  the  deal  holds  good. 

6.  The  residue  of  the  pack  (Fr.  tcdon)  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  dealer,  and  the  ^art  (or  cards  rejected)  on  the  loft, 
both  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  show,  if  forgotten,  which 
party  was  dealer. 

7.  The  dealer  ought  always  to  shuffle  the  cards,  and  the 
adversary  always  cut ;  but  the  latter  is  entitled  to  shuffle  also 
before  cutting,  and  the  dealer  to  re-shuffle  afresh,  or  to  pre- 
sent the  paok  for  the  cut  without  re-shuffle,  or  to  csJl  for  fresh 
cards. 

8.  It  is  allowable  to  shuffle  the  cards  each  time  they  are 
presented  for  cutting,  but  not  to  do  so  twice  following  in  the 
same  deal. 

9.  The  party  receiving  cards  plays  first. 

^  10.  The  king  counts  as  one  point  in  favor  of  the  person 
dther  turning  it  up  or  holding  it. 

[Note.  The  following  rale  is  impartant,  and  oiight  to  be  read  with  atten* 
m^  as  an  ignorance  ofit  gives  rise  to  freqnent  disonssions.] 

14.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  holder  of  the  king  mark  it : 
he  ouf^t  to  distinctly  announce  "  that  he  has  the  king.''  Ii 
the  hdder  is  also  '^  the  plaver,''  he  ought  to  make  this  an- 
aonncement  before  he  leads  his  first  card,  except  when  he 
plays  king  first,  and  in  that  case  it  is  allowable  to  announce 
It  after  it  is  on  the  tabic,  but  he/ore  it  is  covered  by  the  ad- 
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ON  BIALINO. 

TenATj's  card.  This  raid  is  <mlj  applicable  to  the  younger 
hand  (or  first  to  plaj^)  the  second  to  play  (or  eldest  hand) 
should  inrariably  annoance  the  king  just  before  covering  his 
adversary's  first  card^  otherwise  he  cannot  score  it;  for  his 
own  interest  he  ought  not  to  annoance  it  until  just  after  the 
opponent's  first  card  is  played. 

12.  When  a  player  deals  out  of  his  turn,  and  the  error  is 
peroeired  before  the  trump  is  turned  up,  there  is  a  freah  deal 
by  the  proper  dealer;  if  the  trump  is  turned  up,  the  deal  is 
put  aside,  and  is  a  good  deal  for  the  next  time ;  if  the  error 
18  only  perceived  after  the  hand  is  played,  the  deal  liolds 
ffood,  since  the  fault  lies  between  the  two  players,  the  one  in 
having  dealt,  the  other  in  having  allowed  the  deal. 

18.  A  player  who  plays  before  his  turn  is  only  obliged  ia 
take  back  his  card;  if  however  it  is  covered,  the  coup  (or 
trick)  is  good,  this  fault  also  being  committed  through  tbe 
negligence  of  both  players. 

14.  When  the  player  is  not  satisfied  with  his  hand,  he  pro- 
poses to  take  other  cards,  saying  "  I  throw  out,"  or  "  I  pro- 
pose "  (usually  however  the  French  terms  are  adopted  in  this 
game,  "J'icari^'  or  "Je  propose  ;**)  the  dealer  accepts  or  re- 
fuses, according  to  whetner  satisfied  or  not  with  what  he 
holds;  if  he  accept,  he  ^ves  as  many  cards  as  his  adversary 
requires,  and  then  serves  himself  with  as  many  as  he  may  want. 

15.  Whoever  plays  without  changing  cards,  or  whoever 
refuses  to  change  cards,  looses  two  points  if  he  make  not 
three  tricks;  and  making  them,  scores  but  one. 

16.  When  a  proposition  is  once  made  or  refused,  there  can 
be  no  retracting ;  also,  when  once  a  certain  number  of  cards 
are  asked  for,  that  number  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  in- 
creased. 

17.  If  after  the  second  time  of  giving  cards,  the  player 
still  wishes  to  propose,  he  has  the  power  of  so  doing ;  like- 
wise after  the  thiid,  and  so  on  until  the  pack  is  exhausted ; 
but  the  dealer  in  refusing,  no  longer  loses  two  points  if  he 
does  not  make  three  tricks. 

18.  When  after  having  chanced  (or  ecarti'd)  several  times, 
the  player  proposes  again,  without  paying  attention  as  to 
whether  sufficient  cards  remain  or  not,  and  that  the  dealer 
ineonnderately  accepts,  the  former  takes  as  many  cards  as  he 
needs;  so  much  the  worse  for  the  latter  if  there  remain  not 
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flii&ieQt  foff  hiukf  or  eren  none  at  all—- -ftshe  dealt,  it  was  his 
duty  to  pay  proper  attention ;  in  thia  case  he  keeps  his  owq 
hand  and  if  he  has  already  ecarte'd,  takes  at  hazard^  from  the 
cards  thrown  out^  the  necessary  number  to  complete  his  hand. 

OF  VAXJLT8  IN  OBNXaAL. 

1.  Bach  player  prerionsly  to  receiving  fresh  cards,  pnts  his 
^cart  (or  those  he  rejects)  on  one  side,  and  once  this  6cart 
made  ean  no  longer  touch  it.  Should  either  happen  to  look 
at  the  rejected  cards,  even  his  own,  not  only  is  it  forbidden 
to  retake  them,  were  they  even  trumps,  but  he  is  obliged  to 
play  with  his  cards  on  the  table,  being  supposed  to  haye  cog- 
nisance of  his  adversary's  ecart. 

[Note.  The  following  rales  (S  and  8)  applj  to  Foreignen,  who  are  often 
Tooirenme  in  their  play,  calling  out  the  suit  of  the  card  before  they  throw 
it  on  the  table.  To  onr  quiet  and  gentlemanly  English  habits,  this  rule 
ean  never  be  but  a  dead  letter.  Bat  as  many  who  read  this  little  treatise 
Stay  perhaps  either  play  with  Foreigners  abroad  or  at  home,  I  insert  the 
rule,  in  oroer  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  very  commonly  laid  trap  of  a 
false  card  being  called.] 

2.  It  is  obligatory  to  play  the  colour  announced :  thus  any 
one  calling  <<club,''  and  playing  spade  or  any  other  suit,  is 
obliged,  if  the  adversary  desire,  to  retake  his  card  and  to  play 
the  suit  announced ;  if  he  has  none  the  adversary  can  call  a 
suit. 

3.  If,  however,  the  adversary  deem  the  card  played  more 
favorable  to  him  than  the  suit  announced,  he  has  the  right  to 
hinder  its  being  taken  back. 

4.  Whichever  from  mistake,  or  otherwise,  announces  '^  the 
king,"  and  has  it  not,  loses  one  point  independently  of  the 
resist  of  that  coup  or  deal :  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  mark- 
ing the  king  thus  falselv  announced,  the  adversary  marks  it 
tinless  the  mistake  is  declared  previously  to  a  card  being 
played.  It  easy  to  see  the  necessity  of  this  forfeit,  since  a 
ruse  of  this  nature  might  cause  the  other  party  to  lose  the 
point  or  miss  the  vole,  from  not  daring  to  lead  trumps,  think* 
mg  the  king  to  be  in  his  adversary's  hand. 

[Note.  Althoni^  the  following  is  the  nde.  it  is  Mldom  atteaded  to,  as 
players  Mmerally  omit  to  taice  up  their  tricks.] 


ON  BXVOKINQ  OE  tTSBXH-lOBOOra. 

6.  It  18  not  allowable  to  look  at  tli«  adyeTsary^B  tricka,  under 
pain  of  playing  with  carda  on  table. 

6.  Whichever  throngh  error,  or  purposely,  throws  kia  oards 
on  the  table,  loses  one  point,  if  he  hare  already  made  a 
trick,  and  two  points  if  he  has  not. 

7.  The  cards  are  considered  as  thrown  on  the  table^  if  bong 
embarrassed  to  keep  a  suit,  a  player  lowers  them  so  as  to  Aaw 
them  to  his  adversary :  since  it  is  possible  by  this  moTemeni^ 
to  make  him.  believe  tnat  the  covp  is  abandoned,  and  indofle 
hkn  to  show  hit  cards  also. 

8.  A  player  who  quits  the  game,  loses  it. 

9.  K  a  faced  card  is  found  in  the  pack,  and  it  is  peroeiTed 
In  dealing,  the  deal  is  null,  except  when  the  faced  card  hap- 
pens to  be  the  eleventh,  because  in  that  case  there  is  no 
interference  with  its  destiny,  which  was  ''  to  have  been  turned 
up.'' 

10.  If  it  be  only  detected  after  the  6cart,  and  the  faced 
card  falls  to  the  party  receiving  cards,  he  may  either  keep  it, 
or  beffin  the  deal  afresh,  and  take  the  deal,  the  faolt  lyinff 
with  the  dealer,  it  being  possible  to  have  been  oommitted 
purposely,  with  a  fraudulent  intention,  by  an  nnscropulons 
player. 

11.  If  the  faced  card  fall  (after  the  ecart)  to  the  dealer, 
the  deal  holds  ffood ;  equally  good  is  it  should  the  faced  card 
remain  unperceived  till  both  players  have  finished  taking  m 
cards. 

ON  RKVOKINO  OR  TTNDER-rORCJINa. 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  either  revoke  or  under-foroe  (jdi» 
forcer).  This  term  means  the  answering  a  card  with  one  of 
the  same  suit,  but  inferior  value  to  those  remaining  J^  hand ; 
for  instance — ^putting  the  nine  of  clubs  on  the  ten,  having  tha 
ace  in  hand. 

2.  When  a  player  revokes  or  underforces,  he  is  obliged  to 
retake  his  card,  and  the  hand  is  played  over  again ;  but  a 
player  committing  this  fault  does  not  score  if  he  miJce  the 
point,  and  only  scores  one  if  he  make  the  voU* 

[Nbte^  Some  persons  imagine  that  there  ia  nothing  gained  br  stib^brclDg, 
and  that  they  are  only  obliged  to  withdraw  their  card,  and  tal»  witii  a 
stronger,  without  punishment ;  they  are  wrong, — for  there  are  games  which 
■re  loat  beoanse  of  tliis  necessity  of  taking,  and  games  which  m^ht  be  wen 
U  this  practice  were  allowed.] 
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ON  BETS. 


1.  It  is  allowed  to  bet  on  either  player^  and  the  bett^n 
have  tiie  right  of  adyising;  bnt  their  advice^  and  what  they 
Bay,  18  eoonted  for  nothing  by  the  adversary,  so  long  as  the 
puyer  has  not  spoken : — ^inns,  if  a  better  calls  ^^  the  long/' 
and  the  player  has  not  announced  it  before  playing  his  cud, 
he  no  longer  has  the  right  to  score  it,  save  in  the  case  already 
e&tod  in  the  ehapter  on  ^^  Dealing/' 

2.  The  players  have  the  privilege  of  taking  all  bets  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  preference  to  the  goMeryy  which  can  only  take 
the  amount  of  wnat  the  player  has  declined  to  cover. 

[N^ote.  The  gallery  is  a  teclmical  teim,  used  for  all  except  fhe  two 
playen.] 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  look  over  the  hand  of  the  party  betted 
against. 

4.  The  betters  have  no  right  to  speak  abont  the  hand  of 
their  '<  partners''  (or  player  whom  they  back),  and  when  they 
^vise,  they  ought  iio  point  at  the  card  to  be  played  or  kept, 
bat  they  ought  neither  to  fuime  the  card  nor  its  suit. 

5.  Bets  can  be  made  on  the  rubber,  the  game,  and  the 
point ;  also  when  either  or  both  players  are  at  the  two,  three, 
or  four  first  points ;  on  the  king  and  the  queen  of  trumps ;  or 
on  the  suit  of  the  trump. 

6.  The  gallery  has  a  right  to  give  notice  of  all  errors  which 
would  be  frauds,  could  it  be  supposed  they  were  done  inten- 
tionally : — for  example,  if  a  player  scored  a  point  too  many, 
or  took  tricks  not  belonging  to  him. 

7.  We  have  said  further  back,  that  a  player  who  quits  the 
game  loses  it;  but  in  this  case,  one  of  the  betters  is  obliged 
oy  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  the  others,  to  take  the  vacant 
Beat  and  finish  the  game. 

8.  At  the  end  of  each  game  the  winning  player  first  takes 
whatever  is  due  to  him,  and  then  divides  the  remainder 
amongst  the  betters,  giving  to  each  his  due,  without  however 
being  responsible  for  errors  which  may  result  from  the  inez« 
attitude  of  the  accounts;  the  defimt  (if  any)  must  be  borne 
by  the  betters  amongst  them. 
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ON  MIS^BAUNG. 

1.  Wben  the  dealer  turns  up  two  or  more  cards  instead  of 
one,  the  player  has  the  right  to  pick  out  that  which  ouffht  to 
be  the  trump ;  or  to  put  aside  the  cards  thus  exposed  and 
take  the  next  remaining  on  the  pack  for  trump;  or  to  recom- 
mence the  hand,  taking  the  deal ;  but  he  has  only  this  last 
choice  provided  he  has  not  seen  his  hand. 

2.  When  the  dealer  shows  or  turns  up  one  or  more  cards 
of  his  adversary's  hand,  he  must  finish  dealing,  and  the 
adversary  has  then  the  choice  of  recommencing  the  hand^ 
taking  the  deal,  or  counting  the  deal  ^ood. 

8.  If  the  cards  exposed  belong  to  the  dealer,  neither  party 
has  the  choice  of  recommencing  the  deal,  the  fault  being  pre- 
judicial to  the  dealer  who  has  chosen  his  cards,  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  player  who  has  seen  them. 

4.  If,  however,  this  happen  after  the  ecart  (or  change,)  the 
party  who  has  exposed  the  cards  can  only  require  another  or 
others,  but  cannot  recommence  the  deal. 

5.  If  the  dealer  after  changing,  turn  up  a  card  as  if  he 
were  turning  up  the  trump  at  the  beginning  of  the  hand,  he 
can  neither  refuse  a  fresh  change  to  his  adversary,  nor  to  gire 
him  the  card  thus  turned  up. 

ON  MIS-DEALING  THE  ENTIRE  HAND. 

[Hoie.  The  entire  band  (caUed  in  French  ITBtMH)^  is  the  finU  hmmi 
dealt  by  eaoh  dealer ;  when  five  ciurds  are  given  to  each  party  and  one 
turned  up,  making  the  full  number  o(  eleven.] 

1.  If  the  dealer  gives  one  or  more  cards  too  many,  the 
player  has  the  right  either  to  look  at  his  hand  and  throw  out 
the  supernumerary  cards,  first  showing  them  to  the  dealer,  or 
to  recommence  the  hand,  taking  to  himself  the  deal. 

2.  If  he  has  given  too  few,  the  player  has  the  right  to  take 
the  number  wanting  from  the  talon  or  residue  of  the  pack, 
without  however  changing  the  trump;  or  to  reoommeMe, 
taking  the  deal. 

3.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dealer  has  dealt  himself  too 
many  cards,  the  adversary  has  a  right  either  to  pick  out  at 
hazard  the  supernumerary  cardsj  or  to  recommence  the  hand, 
taking  the  deal. 
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4.  If  the  dealer  deals  himself  too  few  cards;  the  adyersarj 
has  a  right  either  to  make  him  take  the  number  wanting  from 
the  talon  ;  or  recommence  the  hand^  taking  the  deal. 

5.  If  one  of  the  two  players,  haying  too  many,  or  too  few, 
eards,  should  ecart  without  giying  notice  to  his  adyersarj,  and 
if  the  latter  should  pcrceiye  it,  either  from  counting  the  cards 
thrown  out,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  player  who  thus  makes 
a  false  icarte,  loses  two  points,  and  the  right  of  marking  the 
hmg^  even,  if  he  had  turned  it  up, 

ON  'MIS-DSAIiINa  AFTER  CHANQING  OABBS. 

1.  If  the  dealer  giyes  more  or  less  cards  than  aaked  for,  he 
loses  the  point  and  the  right  of  marking  the  king  if  he  has 
it  in  his  hand,  bnt  not  if  he  has  tamed  it  up,  the  tam  np 
being  anterior  to  the  mis-deal. 

2.  If  the  dealer  deals  himself  more  eards  than  he  has 
thrown  oat,  he  loses  the  point  and  the  right  of*  marking  the 
king  if  he  has  it  in  his  hand. 

3.  If  he  deals  himself  fewer,  he  completes  his  hand  from 
the  first  cards  of  the  talonj,  since  they  are  his  by  ridit. 

4.  If  he  only  peroeiyes  it  when  he  has  played,  me  player 
Mtmts  aa  tricks  those  cards  which  cannot  be  oorered. 

5.  If,  haweyer,  the  fault  is  not  the  dealer's,  as  in  the  case 
where  the  player  has  asked  for  more  or  less  cards  than  he  has 
thrown  out,  then  the  player  loses  one  point  and  the  right  of 
inarkinff  the  king.  But  if  he  has  too  few  cards  he  may  mark 
it,  for  &e  simple  reason,  that  holding  the  kin^  with  too  few 
tarda,  he  would  of  coarse  haye  equally  held  it,  if  he  had  asked 
f«r  hisproper  number. 

6.  Whicheyer  (after  haying  changed  cards)  holds  more 
than  fiye,  loses  a  point,  and  the  right  to  score  the  king. 

7.  Any  case  not  mentioned  in  this  treatise,  ought  always 
to  be  decided  against  the  player  who  commits  the  fault. 

There  only  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  the 
game,  the  manner  of  playing  it,  its  niceties  or  fineeme^  iti 
combinations,  and  the  adyantages  to  be  deriyed  from  a  kn€w« 
kdge  of  these  points. 
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PiJlT  n.-— ON  SHS  FRIN0IPLE8. 

All  Games  of  Hazard  are  subject  to  an  analysis  founded 
on  mathematical  principles. 

Many  calculators  have  exercised  their  talents  in  analysing 
different  games,  but  not  one  has  entered  into  any  details  on 
the  game  of  Ecarte,  either  because  it  is  but  lately  in  fashion, 
or  because  it  has  not  attracted  their  attention. 

The  folloiring  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
game:^ 

1.  As  five  cards  are  dealt  to  each,  and  one  turned  up,  it  is 
evident  that  a  player  after  haying  looked  at  his  hand,  has  a 
knowledge  of  six  cards,  and  that  there  remain  twenty-aiz 
nnknown  to  him,  yiz., — ^twenty-one  in  the  iakm,  and  five  in 
his  adversaiy's  hand,  making  altogether  thirty-two,  of  which 
number  the  pack  is  composed. 

.   2.  It  is  then  on  the  six  known,  and  the  twenty-cix  unkiMywii 
cards,  that  he  must  reason,  and  base  his  calculatioBa. 

For  example :-— if  in  the  six  known  oards  thero  are  two  of 
the  same  colour  turned  up,  (or  tramps,)  thoe  lemiaiii  mx 
trumps  in  the  twenty-six  unknown. 

Hence — if  in  ^e  twentj-six  unknown,  there  are  six  truipi;^ 
or  rather  less  than  a  quarter,  it  is  probable  that  io  the  adv^* 
saiy's  fire  cards  there  is,  at  most,  but  one  tramp,  flinea  oae 
18  abo  a  trifle  less  than  the  quarter  of  five. 

This  prindple  is  the  basis  of  all ;  from  it  arise  all  others  ; 
and  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  more  obyious  light,  and  more 
copious  in  consequences,  we  have  given  in  the  following  table, 
the  number  of  the  principal  combinations  of  tweuty-siz  cards, 
calculated  mathematically. 

Twenty-six  cards  can  form  65,780  combinations  of  fy^ 
eards,— or  in  other  words,  66,780  different  hands  of  five  cards 
each. 
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IF  Ur  THB  SIX  KKOWH  CABDS 

there 

there 

there 

•there 

there 

there  .  there  | 

is  not 

18  one 

are 

are 

are 

are 

are  sue 

one 

club. 

two 

three 

four 

five 

dubs. 

club. 

• 

clubs. 

clubs. 

clubs. 

dubs. 

The  acienee  of  com-n 

blmtkiDi    teaohes 

that  the  nnmber  of 

0  0  :s 

0  0  0 

0   00 

handB  of  five  cards, 
whiohwiU  be  with- 

|. 

8568 

11628 

16504 

20349 

26884 

88649 

42604 

out  a  club,  in  the 

00  0 

00  0 

0  0  0 

twenty  -  six      un- 

hnown  eardSf  is . .  .^ 

With  one  clnb. 

24480 

27182 

29070 

20925 

29260 

26566 

21252 

With  two  elnbft...... 

22848 

20849 

17100 

13300 

9240 

5813 

2024 

With  three  clubs •••• 

8668 

6985 

8800 

2100 

924 

268 

•  • . . 

With  four  clubs  •  •  •  >  • 

1260 

665 

800 

105 

22 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

With  five  clubs  ..•--. 

66 

21 

6 

1 

.  * .  • 

•  «  •  • 

.... 

Total 

1  • 

66780 

65780 

1 

65780 

66780 

66780    66780 
1           J 

66780 

To  poimt  oat  the'  method  of  using  this  table;-— suppose  the 
plajer  haa  but  one  club  in  the  hand  first  dealt  him,  and  that 
the  immp  card  is  also  a  club,  making  hoo  known  elubs,  and 
that  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what  are  the  chances  of  proba- 
bility which  can  also  give  two  or  more  to  the  adversary. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  third  column,  that  of  the  65,780  hands 
whix^  the  twenty-six  unknown  cards  can  form,  there  are—* 

Without  one  club  15,504 

With  one  club  29,070 


Total  of  hands  which  have  not  two  clubs 


Hands  with  two  clubs  17,100 

"          three  clubs  8,800 

«          four  clubs  800 

'^         five  clubs  6 


44,574 


Total  of  hands  which  have  two  or  more  clubs       21,206 

Total  of  hands  which  twenty-six  cards  can  form    65,780 

From  these  combinations  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
ft  player  can  risk  with  probability  of  success,  a  first  hand, 
(called  in  French  "ttnjeu  HvaMbt^^  being  the  first  five  cards 
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dealt  prefviouflly  to  eliangiiig^  and  wliiob,  for  l^rettty't  eake^ 
ire  siudi  denominate  a  first  nand,)  which  ought  to  win  the 
point  if  it  does  not  encounter  two  trumps  in  that  of  his  ad- 
versary, (such  as  will  be  seen  in  the  para^ph  which  treats 
of  the  ^*Jeux  de  Reglet/'  see  p.  247)  since  the  odds  are 
44,574  against  21,206,  or  reduced  to  simple  terms,  a  little 
more  than  2  to  1  that  two  clubs  will  not  be  found  in  llie  ad- 
versary's first  hand. 

The  kings  being  superior  cards,  and  that  turned  up  of 
double  importance,  (as  the  king  gives  one  point,  moreover  as 
a  trump  taking  all  other  trumps,)  it  is  an  interesting  enquiij, 
how  many,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  there  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  adversary's  hand  after  the  cards  have  been 
distributed  to  each  of  the  players,  and  the  trump  ascertained. 

To  resolve  this  question  we  have  com|Hled  the  following 
Uble. 


• 

without  a  king  in  the> 
26  unknown  oardA-is . . ) 

IF  ni  TBS  SIX  KSOWV  CABXm 

there  is 
not  one 

king. 

then  is 
one 

king. 

are 

two 

kings. 

tfms 

are 

three 

lh«re 
ara 

tour 
Icings. 

86884 

89860 

9240 

924 

22 

88649 

86666 

6313 

263 

•  •  •  • 

42604 

21262 

2024 

•  ■ .  • 

•  •  •  • 

68130 

12650 

.  •  • 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

66780 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 
■  •  •  ■ 

With  two  kings 

With  three  kings 

With  four  kinn>  >••...... 

Total 

65780 

66780 

65780 

76780 

66780 

Hence — ^if  there  were  one  king  in  the  six  known  cards,  it 
would  be  seen  in  the  second  column  that  in  65,780  different 
hands  which  the  adversary  can  have,  there  will  be  38,649, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  half,  which  are  without  kings,  and 
consequently,  it  is  probably  that  he  has  no  king  in  his  hand. 

This  rule  about  kings,  applies  also  to  queens,  knaves,  &c. 

This  same  table  serves  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  find- 
ing the  king  of  trumps  in  the  adversary  s  hand ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  g}ance  down  the  fourth  column  where  it  is  seen  that 
when  one  king  only  fixes  the  attention,  there  are  12,650  games 
that  contain  it,  and  that  there  are  53,130  which  do  not. 
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CoQM^pientiy  die  odda  are  53,1S0  against  12,650^  or  in 
Bimple  tenna,  21  agaiBst  6,  that  the  adversary  has  not  the 
king  of  trumps,  first  hand. 

It  will  perhaps  bo  notieed  that  the  three  first  columns  of 
the  last  tible,  are  the  same  as  the  three  last  of  the  preceding 
table;  this  arises  firom  the  circumstance  that  when  there  are 
four,  fiye,  or  six  dubs  known,  and  that  there  consequently 
remain  four,  threC;  or  two,  in  the  twenty-six  unknown  cards, 
the  case  as  to  the  probability  of  finding  four  clubs  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  finding  four  kings. 

We  will  not  swell  this  little  work  with  more  tables. 
Yolumes  might  be  written,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  lose  one- 
aelf  in  endless  calculations ;  we  must  leave  to  players  the 
task  of  appreciating  those  principles  5y  practice^  without  a 
^nxther  demand  on  their  memory  and  attention. 

FA&T  m. — ON  THE  METHOD  Ol*  PLATING.      ' 
OSNXBAL  &ULES. 

When  a  player  holds  (comprising  the  king  of  trumps)  three 
^ards  wUch  ensure  the  point,  he  ought  aJlwayt  to  prcpose,  if 
the  two  remaining  cards  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  give 
reasonable  expectation  of  the  vole.  It  is  even  good  play  to 
propoee,  were  it  only  for  one  card,  in  order  to  hazard  receiv- 
ing a  refusal,  or  to  make  the  voie  if  the  proposal  is  acoepted, 
and  there  should  be  five  cards  in  the  rentr^e  (or  take  in). 

When  a  player  has  hopes  of  making  the  vole,  and  the  adver- 
sary cannot  answer  a  lead  of  trumps,  it  is  better  to  play  a  king 
if  single,  than  to  continue  trump ;  because  the  system  of  the 
ptme  being  to  play  double  cards  (t.  e.  two  or  more  of  a  suit,) 
if  the  adversary  is  dubious  which  to  retain,  he  will  by  prefer- 
ence keep  the  suit  in  which  he  was  attacked.  If  the  player  is 
^gaged  with  an  adversary  who  is  acquainted  with  this  rtod, 
it  may  be  still  advantageous  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in 
an  inverse  sense;  that  is  to  say,  equally  play  the  king,  although 
^narded,  before  continuing  trump,  because  imagining  that  it 
IB  done  to  induce  him  to  keep  the  suit  of  the  king  already 
played,  he  will  part  with  it  more  readily  than  any  other  suit. 

When  a  player  expects  to  make  the  vole,  and  has  not  trumps 
sufficiently  strong  to  begin  by  playing  them,  he  must  be  care- 
ful to  keep  changing  his  suit  in  order  not  to  be  roughed,  and 
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to  be  able  to  make  a  tnimp^  whateyer  it  may  be;,  at  tbefonrtli 
eard  after  baying  secured  tbe  goint. 

Wben  a  player  has  made  two  tricks^  and  remains  with  the 
queen  of  trumps  and  two  small  ones,  knowing  the  king  to  be 
in  the  adversary's  hand,  he  ought  to  lead  with  one  of  the  small 
trumps,  and  wait  with  the  queen  guarded.  Nothing  could 
preyent  his  making  the  odd  trick  eyen  against  king  third. 

When  there  is  a  fear  lest  the  adversary  should  make  the 
voUf  and  the  player  has  but  one  trump  and  four  weak  cards^ 
without  any  nope  of  making  the  point,  be  must  play  bis 
strongest  single  card,  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of  employing 
his  trump  in  case  the  suit  of  his  single  card  should  be  lead  up 
to  him. 

When  the  game  is  three  against  four,  and  tbe  player  wbo 
is  at  font  makes  his  adversary  play,  or  plays  himself  without 
changing,  the  one  who  is  at  three,  if  he  have  the  king,  would 
do  well  not  to  announce  it,  in  order  to  draw  his  antagonist  into 
the  error  of  leading  trump-to  pcus  his  good  cards,  and  be  taken 
by  the  king  which  he  did  not  expect,  thus  losing  the  point 
which  he  would  perhaps  have  won,  had  he  known  that  tbe 
king  was  in  the  adversary's  hand :  in  this'  case  it  is  the  lees 
consequence  for  the  player  who  is  at  three  to  announce  bis 
king  and  mark  it,  inasmuch  as  he  gains  two  points,  that  is,-^ 
tbe  game,  if  he  make  three  tricks;  his  adversary  having 
played,  or  forced  him  to  play,  without  changing. 

[NbU,  To  pa8$  a  card,  moaof  to  lead  it  and  make  a  trick  with  H,  wttli- 
out  its  beioff  taken  by  a  higher  of  the  same  suit  or  roughed.  Br  eome 
writers  this  latter  woitl  is  spelt  "  raifed," — but  we  think  errooeonsly.] 

HANDS  TO  BE  PLAYED  WITHOUT  CHANOINa;    AND  MXnft>D 

01*  PLAYING   THEM. 

These  are  termed  ^'Jeux  de  Regies."  No  band  ought  to  be 
played  without  changing,  excepting  when  the  odds  are  2  to  1 
that  the  player  make  three  tricks,  for  the  risk  is  2  to  1  against 
him  if  he  do  not  make  them,  excepting  the  cases  where  tbe 
adversary  is  at  four,  because  as  he  then  wants  but  one  point 
to  win,  the  risk  is  no  longer  2  to  1,  and  by  playing  without 
a  ehanse  the  chance  of  giving  him  the  king  is  avoided. 

On  this  .principle  all  '<«/etix  de  Regies'*  are  played  without 
changing  (although  there  be  a  few  which  can  scarcely  reckon 
in  their  favor  2  to  1.) 

The  Ibllowing  are  **Jeux  de  Reglesf^-^iiU.  those  bands  wbieh 
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emnnot  fail  making  three  tricks,  except  from  finding  two 
'b-omps  (first  hand)  in  the  adversary's  hand. 

Example  lit, — A  has  one  trump,  no  matter  how  small;  a 
tierce  major,  and  a  small  card  of  either  remaining  suit  ]  the 
odds  are  more  than  2  to  1  that  he  wins  the  point ; — the  pro- 
bability is  demonstrated  in  the  first  table. 

Method  of  playing, — Begin  with  the  king  of  the  tierce,  and 
continue  the  suit,  if  not  roughed,  until  you  are  roughed ;  if 
it  happens  at  the  second  card,  your  trump  will  bring  you  back 
to  your  suit,  and  enable  you  to  make  the  third  trick 

Example  2nd, — Two  trumps,— >a  queen  second,  and  a  small 
card.  This  hand  ought  always  to  be  risked  by  the  player, 
althoogh  the  odds  are  scarcely  2  to  1. 

Method-  of  playing. — If  the  trumps  are  small,  begin  by  play- 
ing the  single  card,  being  certain  if  it  is  taken,  the  adversary 
-vrill  not  return  the  suit,  and  that  he  will  prefer  plajdng  a 
king  if  he  has  one;  should  it  be  of  that  suit  of  which  yon 
hold  queen  second,  you  make  her,  later,  with  the  two  trumps, 
supposing  he  has  not  superior  ones. 

But  if  one  of  the  two  trumps  is  strong,  for  instance,  the 
queen  or  the  knave,  you  must  then  begin  with  the  queen 
narded ;  because  you  hope  if  she  is  roughed,  to  regain  the 
lead  with  one  of  your  trumps,  and  then  make  a  tnok  with 
your  knave  or  queen  of  trumps,  in  order  to  pass  the  second 
card  of  the  queen  which  has  been  roughed. 

Example  Srd. — Two  trumps;  a  knave  and  ace  of  another 
suit ;  and  another  knave. 

Me^od  of  pla^mg, — ^Begin  with  the  knave  goarded ;  if  it 
passes,  and  the  trumps  are  sequences,  and  pretty  high,  risk 
one ;  if  that  makes,  play  the  other,  and  then  your  ace,  &o. 

(JITo^  QeaenUy  speaking,  a  itUbyw  ooght  to  oomnMiiee  with  a  oard 
wnich  i«  guarded,  except  when  he  fean  the  mb,  or  when  he  can  only  hope 
for  the  point  fly  bein^ played^  to.] 

Example  4(^. — ^Two  kings,  and  queen  second. 

Method  of  playing, — ^As  necessarily  one  king  is  guarded, 
begin  with  this ;  if  it  makes  a  trick,  continue  the  suit ;  should 
it  be  roughed,  the  chance  remains  of  regaining  the  lead 
through  the  other  king,  or  through  the  queen,  and  returning 
afterwards  to  the  suit  of  the  kins  first  played. 

Example  5<A.— One  tnuup ;  aking  single ;  and aqueen third. 

lN»t0.    This  it  a  weak  haud  if  the  player  lias  not  the  lead.] 
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Method  ofptaying,^"^  you  have  the  lead,  oommeDoe  indSk 

the  queen;  if  she  parses,  continue  the  colour;  if  she  is 
roughed^  immediately  you  regain  the  lead,  again  play  the  floit 
of  the  queen  that  has  been  roughed, 

Ex*Mmple  6^. — One  trump,  and  king  fourth. 

Method  of  playing. — If  your  trump  happen  to  be  the  qneeOy 
play  her ;  for  the  oddf  are  21  to  5,  that  is,  rather  more  than 
4  to  1,  that  the  king  is  not  in  the  adversary's  hand;  more 
than  2  to  1,  that  he  has  not  two  trumps;  and  55,594  to 
10,186,  or  more  than  5  to  1,  that  he  has  not  two  cards  of  the 
suit  of  which  you  hold  king  fourth ;  but  it  is  especially  neoea* 
sary  when  you  are  at  three,  and  your  adversaiy  four,  that  you 
should  not  hesitate  playing  the  hand  in  this  manner.  For  be 
it  observed,  that  in  every  other  position,  probabilities  which 
would  appear  only  to  offer  favorable  chances  isolatedly,  pre- 
sent also  the  contrary  when  united  :  for,  firstly,  you  may  en* 
counter  the  kins  of  trumps;  and  then  probably  lose  two 
points :  you  would  likewise  lose  if  you  encountered  two  cards 
of  the  suit  of  which  you  hold  the  king ;  and  if  the  adversary- 
is  enabled  to  take,  yon  might  equally  lose  against  an  adversary 
who  has  no  trump ;  whilst  by  beginning  with  the  king  fourth, 
vou  can  win  against  an  adversary  who  has  two  trumps,  if  after 
having  roughed,  he  should  lead  trump  in  order  to  pass  a  king. 

Example  1th. — ^Two  trumps,  and  three  cards  of  a  suit 

[Nnt€.  This  is  a  very  strong  hand,  and  ought  o&ffayt  to  be  risked  by  tho 
player.] 

Method  of  playing. — ^Having  the  lead,  you  commence  with 
the  highest  card  of  your  suit ;  if  it  is  roughed,  your  adver* 
sary  must  have  three  trumps  in  order  to  get  the  point. 

Example  8^. — Four  court  cards ;  provided  they  be  not  the 
four  knaves,  nor  the  card  second,  the  knave  of  tramps. 

Method  of  playing. — Very  often  the  way  to  play  tnis  is,  to' 
begin  with  trump,  even  if  it  is  single ;  the  order  in  which 
hands  like  this  ought  to  be  played,  can  scarcely  be  pointed 
out ;  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  court  cards,  more  paiv> 
ticularly  of  that  which  is  guarded. 

Example  9th. — All  hands  which  require  only  two  cards  to 
be  thrown  out. 

In  this  class  are  found  those  '^Jeux  de  RegW  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  where  the  odds  are  not  2  to  1  that  they 
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vmb  ptrfnt^  SIM  y6t  Hhfiy  apb  ptayed^  bocAttto  in  two  oftrdi 
a  player  has  maoh  less  ehanee  of  taking  in  advaniageoiislj, 
than  has  his  adyersarj  in  the  €vb  which  he  perhaps  requires^ 
and  amongst  which  he  may  find  the  king ;  hence  there  are 
Tery  few  hands  and  very  few  caees  wherein  a  player  ought  to 
ehnWge  for  two  cards  only. 

If  yon  play  with  two  tmnips  and  a  king  nngnarded,  begin 
wtth  a  low  card  and  never  wiA  a  htng^  in  order  to  avoid  get- 
tang  it  roaghed ;  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  enabled  to  regain 
the  lead  with  one  tramp,  play  the  other  to  protect  the  king, 
and  then  pass  it. 

Hohiing  three  tmmps,  especially  when  sequences,  it  is  al- 
■iost  alwajrs  the  game  to  lead  tramp,  no  matter  how  inferior 
Hkey  may  be. 

There  are  so  rery  few  hands  which  can  be  reckoned  more 
advantageous  to  be  led  ap  to,  than  to  lead,  that  we  will  not 
mention  them ;  with  such  sort  of  hands,  never  refuse  to  change 
oMof  and  ncTor  adcede  to  it  a  second  time* 

ON   HANDS  WHICH  WIN  OR  LOSE  THE  POINT,  AOOOBDINa  TO 
THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  PLATXD. 

jEBtiiN|>&L-*-8appo8e  a  dub  the  trump.  The  dealer  has  ace 
of  trumps,  king  and  nine  of  diamonds ;  knave  and  nine  of 
spades. 

The  player  has  queen  of  trumps,  queen  of  spades,  ace  of 
hearts,  eight  and  seven  of  diamonds. 

The  right  game  of.  the  player  is,  to  lead  his  eight  of  dia* 
laonds,  as  it  is  guarded  by  the  seven ;  if  the  dealer  take  with 
the  nine,  he  ought  to  lose  the  point,  and  if  he  take  with  the 
king,  he  ought  to  win  it ;  because  taking  with  the  king,  he 
intintates  that  he  has  no  other  diamond,  and  as  he  is  certain 
that  the  adversary  led  the  strongest  of  hid  suit  he  runs  no 
risk  in  employing  this  txi^e;  then  he  plays  his  knave  of 
M>ade8  which  is  also  his  guarded  card ;  the  player  takes  with 
the  queen,  and  then  leads .  queen  of  trumps,  in  order  to  pass 
bis  seven  of  diamonds,  which  he  imagines  to  be  a  sure  card, 
the  eight  havine  brought  out  the  king,  and  he  loses  the  point; 
whereas  if  the  dealer,  who  took  with  the  king,  had  taken  with 
nine,  the  player,  after  having  played  the  queen  of  trumps, 
woald  have  preferred  endeavouring  to  pass  his  ace  of  hearts, 
which  had  but  three  cards  superior  to  it,  rather  than  his  seven 
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ef  ihmwBAy  wkMi  hMl  flT«,  a&d  1m  wovM  Atn  kftre  gahel 
tlie  point. 

As  il  is  neoessarj  to  make  three  trieks  in  order  to  win  ^bm 
point,  it  often  happens  that  after  having  tramped  once,  it  is 
adyisable  to  lead  intmp$,  in  order  to  pass  a  kmg,  or  ecme 
high  card ; — again,  there  are  cases  where  this  woidd  be  bid 
phiy,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  example  :-— 

Suppose  a  spade  the  trump  oard :— the  player  has  the 
knaTe  and  ten  of  trumps ;  the  king  of  clubs ;  and  the  ktii|^ 
and  ten  of  diamonds.  The  dealer  has  queen  and  nine  of 
trumps ;  knave  and  ten  of  hearts ;  and  seven  of  diamondB. 

Should  the  player  not  find  the  king  of  trumps  in  his  adver- 
sarVs  hand,  he  has  a  game  which  warrants  his  hofiii^  i» 
make  the  vole :  he  ought  then  to  commence  by  playing  his 
king  single,  in  preference  to  his  king  second ;  having  more 
chance  of  eseapinff  the  roifgh  with  it,  than  witii  that  whioh  is 
ffuarded ;  ai^  of  being  able  afterwards  to  win  a  triok  with  a 
lead  from  the  knave  of  trumps,  having  only  to  fear  tiieq«ee% 
(if  the  dealer  has  not  announced  the  ung,)  and  endeavour  to 
get  the  vole  ;  the  riffht  play  therefore  is,  to  oommenee  with 
the  king  of  clubs ;  if  the  dealer  trump  it,  adieu  to  all  hopes 
of  the  vo2ff?— there  only  remains  to  secure  the  pointy  tibe 
adversary  then  leads  the  knave  of  hearts,  which  the  player  takes 
with  his  ten  of  trumps  :  and  now  comes  the  nicety ;  he  loses 
the  point  if  he  lead  knave  of  trumps  in  order  to  pass  his  kkig 
of  diamonds, — ^whereas  he  gains  it,  if  he  plays  ius  king  first. 
For  if  he  lead  his  knave  of  tramps,  the  dealer  takes  it  wi^ 
the  queen,  and  makes  his  second  heart,  whereas  had  he  played 
his  long  of  diamonds,  it  would  have  been  answered  with  tibe 
seven : — ^he  plays  diamonds  again— -the  ten, — the  adversary 
is  obliged  to  tramp  with  queen,  and  then  play  his  ten  of 
hearts,  which  the  player  takes  by  roughing  it  with  the  knave 
of  tramps,  thus  making  the  third  trick. 

We  have  given  one  reason  why  it  was  preferable  to  play 
the  king  of  clubs,  rather  than  that  which  was  guarded;  we 
may  add  add  another  which  confirms  the  rule,  that  king  nngle 
ought  to  be  played  first ;  which  is,  that  if  the  adversary  witili 
two  diamonds  to  the  queen,  and  two  clubs  to  the  queen  in 
hand,  has  any  hesitation  which  suit  to  keep,  he  will  prefer 
keeping  tiie  queen  of  clubs,  whioh  is  his  suit  first  attacked^ 
to  keeping  the  queen  of  diamonds  seoond. 
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XiuUJSxampk^^-'A  pmrlicBlar  m  lioldiiw  yoweaidt  wdl 
lip,  so  that  none  can  see  them  hut  jourself,  ror  fear  of  aay  in* 
^Lunraet  ezcdamations  on  the  part  of  the  betters^ — as  the  follow- 
iag  comp  is  not  so  easy  that  it  can  be  learnt  by  eyery  player. 

The  object  is  to  win  the  pmnt  with  a  hand  which  would  in* 
flallibly  lose  if  it  were  played  natorally,  that  is  to  say,  with* 
oat  Jlnes9e. 

Suppose  a  heart  the  trump.  The  player  has  the  king,  ace, 
and  ten  of  trumps:  the  king  of  diamonds;  and  the  king  of 
spades.  The  dealer  has  the  queen,  knave,  and  seven  of 
trumps;  the  eight  and- seven -of  clubs. 

The  player  would  feel  almost  sure  of  making  the  vofe,  if  to 
his  king  of  trumps,  with  which  he  ought  to  open  the  game, 
ha  sees  fall  the  queen ;  and  yet  this  would  cause  him  to  lose 
tlie  point,  if  the  dealer  is  sufficiently  adroit  to  throw  her 
aw«y,  instead  of  the  seven,  on  the  king;  because  the  player 
would  then  continue  leading  trumps,  by  playing  his  ace,  and 
the  dealer  take  it  whith  his  knave,  and  then  play  his  eight 
of  oluhs,  which  the  player  would  rough  with  his  ten  of 
tnimpSy  and  play  one  of  his  kings,— the  dealer  would  rough 
this  with  his  seven  of  trumps,  and  then  pass  his  second  club; 
the  player  having  no  more  .trumps  to  rough  with,  loses  the 
point;  whereas  had  the  dealer  thrown  the  seven,  instead  of 
the  queen  of  trumps  on  the  king,  the  player,  fearful  of  meet* 
ing  the  queen  and  knave  of  trumps  accompanied  by  clubs, 
would  not  have  continued  leading  trumps,  but  played  one  of 

his  Jungs,  and  i;;oald  necessarily  have  won  the  point. 

« 

0ON0LU8ION. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  little  work  to  give  more 
examples  of  hands  which  are  susceptible  of  finenef  it  being 
essential  only  to  cite  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  order 
to  lay  down  the  principles ;  to  establish  fixed  and  complete 
rules;  to  indicate  the  method  of  playing  the  cards  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  to  give  the  power,  by  means  of  a  recognised  code, 
of  avoiding,  smoothing  down,  or  settling  all  the  discussions 
which  continually  arise  in  society,  where  this  game  is  un- 
doubtedly very  fashionable;  disputes  having  hitherto  been 
generally  decided  according  to  the  usages  of  localities;  which 
a  traveller  would  Hud  to  vary  very  much. 
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HINTS  nm   nJLTINO. 


Thit  u  the  object  we  hmre  aimed  at;  whether  saoooBBfiinyi 
the  Header  must  decide. 

BULES  rOB  OALCULATINQ  BETS  ON  ANY  EVSNT. 

Add  together  the  odds  for  and  against ;  divide  the  given 
sum :  or,  (as  a  general  example,)  say — £1  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  are  odas,  and  give  to  each  party  as  many  shares  as 
he  has  chances. 

Example. — Odds  5  to  1  acainst  A.— -7  to  8  against  B. — 
11  to  4  against  C. 

What  are  the  odds  between  the  field  and  the  favourites  ? — 
64-1  =  6.  Divide  £1  by  6 ;  then  A's  value  will  be  one-mxth, 
or  3<.  4d. — B's  value  three-tenths,  or  6«. — and  O's  value 
four-fifteenths,  or  5i.  4^., — ^being  altogether,  14<.  Bd,  for  the 
favourites,  leaving  6s.  4d,  for  the  field  j  or,  redticed  to  frac- 
tions, 11  to  4  against  the  field. 

The  oddsy  A  against  B,  will  be  B«.  4c?.  to  Gt.  =  18  to  10, 
or  9  to  3  against  A.  The  same  rule  can  be  applied  in  com- 
paring the  value  of  any  of  the  other  odds.  The  odds  may  be 
readily  computed  by  the  following  rule : — ^reduce  the  odds,  in 
each  case,  to  a  vulgar  fraction ;  then  multiply  all  the  denomi- 
nators for  a  common  denominator,  and  each  numerator  by  all 
the  denominators,  except  its  own,  for  a  new  numerator. 

lu  the  last  case,  A's  value  =  one-sixth,  B's  =  three- 
tenths,  and  G's  =  four-fifteenths,  giving  a  new  denominator 
of  900  :  and  As  numerator  =  150,  B's  =  279,  and  Cs  '== 
250 ;  leaving  the  remainder,  or  280,  for  the  field ;  or,  reduced 
to  SOths,  A  =  5,  B  =  9,  C  =  8,  and  field  =  8.— Total  80. 

The  value  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  cancel  a  bet,  where 
either  party  has  betted  too  high,  is  found  as  follows : — de- 
duct the  value  which  ought  to  be  staked,  from  the  amount 
actually  staked ;  then  divide  the  surplus  stakes  by  the  total 
odds  between  the  parties,  and  the  party  in  whose  favour  the 
bet  stands,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  such  a  proportion  of  the 
surplus  as  is  equal  to  his  odds  on  the  event. 

JSm«Npfe. — ^I  bet  9  to  6  against  0,  the  odds  being  as  above. 
In  this  case  my  opponent  ought  to  stake  four-fifteenths,  or  5s. 
4(2.,  instead  of  six-fiflieeBths,  or  8«.,  and,  consequently,  he 
stakes  2$,  Sd,  beyond  the  correct  amount ;  and  the  odds  in  my 
favour  being  eleven«fif teentiis,  I  am  entitled  to  that  proportion 
of  the  2s.  Sd.,  or  surplus  amount  staked,  to  eancel  the  bet. 
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VOCABUIJUBtT  07  THX  PRINCIPAL  TXBM8  V8SD  IN  PLATINQ 

XOABTE. 

(JVble.  TboM  nuoiced  with  an  *  are  words  whioh  are  oommoiily  used 
vTen  amongat  English  at  this  game;  the  rest  are  nseftil  to  be  acquainted 
with  when  plajing  witli  foreigners.] 

AbcUtrt>^^To  lower  the  oards  uid  show  them. 
*Au>ut — ^Trump. 

Avoir  la  maw»— The  action  of  dealing. 
•fioMre — ^To  ehnffle  the  cards  before  dealing. 

CbrfeSjS}^^^**^  ^^^^  ^*^®  ™*- 

^Oouper — ^To  cut. 

De/aueter — ^To  refnse  a  snit. 

^Donner — ^To  deal. 

*i2caf4— The  oards  which  are  thrown  aside. 

Are  d  la  devine — ^To  be  embarrassed  which  soit  to  keep. 

FcMTo— The  same  as  ^^  donnet^*  to  deal. 

Fyiire  un  main — ^To  make  a  trick. 

*Ihragr — ^To  play  a  snperior  card  on  an  inferior. 

La  BeUe^^The  highest  card  of  any  suit 

*La  Vb^e— Tonu&e  all  the  tricks. 

*Le  Point — One  score  of  the  fiye  which  compose  the  game. 

XfVfs— One  trick  made  whilst  playing. 

*Propo$er — ^The  asking  fresh  hancis)  or  part  of  firesh  hands 

1^/aire — To  recommence  distribatrng  uie  cards. 

*Renouncer — ^Not  to  answer  the  suit  Ted. 

*IUiowner — ^When  the  cards  are  dealt  to  torn  up  the  first  of 
the  Talon, 

8ou9-/arcer — ^To  play  a  card  inferior  to  what  remains  of  some 
suit  in  hand. 

lUon^What  xenuuns  of  the  pack  after  there  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  each  player  what  he  requires. 
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CEIBBAGE. 


CribbaqI!  is  a  game  played  bj  two  persona,  with  a  com- 
plete pack  of  52  cards.  We  shall  commence  by  treating  of 
the  five-card  game,  which,  besides  being  the  parent  stem, 
affords  the  greatest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  and  is  ihe 
most  generally  played.  Sixty-K>ne  points  constitute  the  game. 
These  points  are  scored  on  a  Cribbage  Board,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  representation.  It  has,  as  will  be  seen,  sixty- 
one  holes,  and  in  these,  the  points  aforesaid^  are  marked; 
the  whole  table  being  subdivided  into  com- 
partments of  five  holes  each. 

The  board  is  placed  either  across  or 
lengthways,  between  the  players.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifierence  how  the  end  of  the 
board  from  which  you  commence  is  placed ;' 
but  you  must  count  from  that  end  which 
contains  the  sixty-first,  or  game  hole; 
beginning  at  the  outside  edge,  ^A  or  B) 
and  passing  along  it  to  the  top,  tnen  down 
the  inside  row  to  game.  To  mark  the 
game,  each  player  has  two  pegs ;  if  the  first 
score  be  two,  stick  a  peg  and  leave  it  in  the 
second  hole,  and  when  next  it  becomes  your 
turn  to  mark,  place  the  other  peg  in  the 
number  that  gives  the  points  you  have  to 
mark,  counting  from  your  first  peg.  When 
you  have  to  mark  a  third  score,  take  out 
the  back  peg,  and  reckon  from  the  fore- 
most, which  must  never  be  disturbed 
during  the  progress  of  the  game,  the  scores 
being  invariably  marked  by  the  hindmost 
peg  of  the  two.  Thus,  the  foremost  peg 
always  keeping  its  hole,  the  players  can 
detect  the  amount  that  is  marked,  and 
check  each  other's  score.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion it  is  usual  for  the  pegs  of  each  party 
to  be  of  different  colours ;  although  the  one  player  never  in 
any  way,  touches  his  adversary's  half  of  the  board.     Before 
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jitatiBg  oat  ci  what  resulto  the  pdnti  00  Mos&i  mee,  U  is  fit 
to  give  the  Telative  value  of  the  cards. 

All  the  Kings,  Queens,  Knaves,  and  Tens,  count  as  ten 
each ;  the  rest  of  the  cards  according  to  their  ordinary  value, 
ms  sizes  for  six,  eights  for  eight,  and  so  forth ;  Aces  reckon 
one  only.  This  means  merely  their  value  as  cards.  The  points 
which  count  for  the  game  are  made  hy  Fifteens,  Sequences, 
Flashes,  Pairs,  &c.  The  hoard  hein^  duly  prepared,  the 
players  cut  for  the  deal,  the  lowest  oribbage  caid  winning  the 
cut.  If  you  play  games,  you  must  cut  at  the  termination  of 
each ;  not  so  when  playing  rubbers.  The  winner  of  the  crib 
then  shuffles  the  pack,  the  dealer  being  entitled  to  do  so  the 
last.  How  this  shall  be  done,  together  with  all  the  minutes 
of  proeeeding>  will  be  given  in  the  Laws. 

The  first  move  of  account,  is  the  marking  of  three  holes, 
by  the  player  who  loses  the  deal,  as  a  make-weight  for  the 
adversary's  advantage.  He  is  entitled,  indeed,  to  mark  them 
at  any  part  of  the  game.  Five  cards,  in  alternate  succession, 
are  then  dealt  with  the  faces  downwards,  one  at  a  time ;  the 
rest  of  the  pack  being  then  placed  faces  downwards  also  on 
the  table.  The  players  then  gather  up  their  cards,  and  each 
having  taken  out  two,  they  are  placed  by  themselves  on  the 
table,  with  the  faces  down.  These  four  cards  are  what  is 
called  the  "  Crib,"  which  becomes  the  property  of  the  dealer, 
under  certain  conditions.  £ach  player  having  put  out  his 
two  crib  cards,  which  of  course  have  not  been  seen  by  his 
adversary,  the  non-dealer  cuts  the  remainder  of  the  pack,  and 
the  dealer  turns  up  the  top  card  of  it. 

These  preliminaries  thus  settled,  the  game  commences  by 
the  non-dealer  leading,  and  his  adversary  playing  to  him,  and 
announcing  the  nature  of  his  card.  Suppose  it  a  king,  he 
calls  "  ten,"  and  the  dealer  replying  with  an  "  eight,"  he,  the 
latter,  cries  ''  eighteen,"  as  the  amount  of  the  ten  and  eight. 
The  dealer  having  thus  made  eighteen,  his  opponent  plays 
a^ain,  and  announces  the  increased  aggregate,  and  thus  the 
play  proceeds  till  the  whole  amount  reives  exactly  thirty-one, 
or  as  near  it,  without  exceeding,  as  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished by  the  cards  in  either  hand.  He  who  makes  up  thirty- 
one,  or,  as  before  said,  who  comes  the  nearest  to  it  that  the 
cards  permit,  scores  two,  the  remaining  cards  in  hand,  if  any, 
tie  thrown  up* 
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rOR  WHAT  TOT   MAftK   AT  CRIBBAGB, 

Tlie  better  to  wawy  a  rkm  ci  a  hmd  m  prooMB  Df  hamg 

played,  let  us  Buppoee  the  leader  plays  a  three,  and  ealls 
^*  three ;"  the  dealer  then  puts  <m  it  a  tenth  eard,  aad  cries 
'^  thirteen/'  upon  this  the  first  leader  plays  another  tenth 
card,  and  exclaims  ''twenty-three/'  his  antagonist  i^otns 
with  a  five,  and  proclaims  the  total  '^  twenty-eight.'^  The 
first  player  finding  his  third  or  last  card  will  not  oome  withiii 
the  prescribed  limits  of  thirty-<me,  declares  his  inafaiility  to 
play,  by  the  wcMtl  ''go/'  and  exposes  his  card  by  threwing^  it 
upon  the  table.  Should  the  opposite  player  hold  a  three,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  make  out  thirty-one,  he  plays  this  card 
and  scores  two  points ;  but  failing,  he  throws  up  his  eaid,  but 
scores  one  for  the  **  go,"  becanse  it  was  he  who  made  twett^- 
eight,  the  nearest  number  to  thirty-one.  If,  however,  his  iMt 
oard  should  be  an  aee  or  deuce,  he  must  play  it,  as  it  doea  not 
exceed  the  thirty-one ;  still,  however,  scoring  one  for  tike 
^  go."  It  is  to  be  understood  that  at  Oribbage,  then  is  ao 
restraint  upon  the  player,  as  to  what  card  he  ekall  play*    * 

The  points  which  each  party  has  made,  during  the  plajnig 
out  the  hand,  having  been  all  taken  at  the  tune  they  wate 
gained ;  and,  the  deal  being  finished,  each  parly  new  oqSd- 
pletes  his  score,  and  marks  that  number  of  pokits  tewaida 
game,  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  non^dealer  rfckons  fint ; 
and,  having  marked  his  gains,  if  any,  on  the  board,  the  dealer 
in  his  turn  counts — first,  his  hand,  and  then  his  eiiby  for  the 
crib  belongs  to  the  dealer. 

Another  deal  then  takes  place,  and  is  oonducted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner ;  and  so  on,  until  either  one  of  the  parties  has 
completed  ihe  required  number  of  sixty-one,  when  he  Ss  pro- 
elaimed  the  victor,  and  the  game  is  finished. 

SOR  WHAT  T0T7  MARK  AT  GBIBBAGS. 

Points  in  play  can  only  be  made  by  one  of  the  seven  fol- 
lowing ways ; — 

Firstly,  by  Fifteens — Secondly,  by  Sequences — Thirdly, 
by  Pairs — ^Fourthly,  by  Pairs-royal — Fifthly,  by  Double- 
pairs-royal—- Sixthly,  by  the  Knave  being  turned  up— and 
Seventhly,  by  making  thirty-one,  or  the  nearest  number 
thereunto. 

Points  on  redaning  the  hand  and  orib,  after  ths  hand  -is- 
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CfttBBAQX. 

flayed  mtit,  em  only  be  made  by  one  of  the  seven  follo^ring 
ways:— 

VmAjf  by  Fifteene—- Seoondly,  by  Sequences — ^Thirdly, 
by  Fhukf  Foarthljr;  by  Paira— RjPbhly,  by  Pair-r^al— 
Sixikly,  by  Dottble-paiia-royal — and  Seventhly,  by  the  Knave 
being  of  the  same  suit  as  the  card  turned  up.  The  various 
poiBts  you  are  entitled  to,  under  either  of  these  several 
dMkomiitatioiis,  being  added  together,  from  the  whole  number 
oontamed  in  your  hand  <Mr  crib ;'  and  you  score  accordingly. 

And  first  <^  the  Fifteens ;  as  often  as  you  make  the  num- 
ber fifteen  in  playing,  you  score  two.  The  leader,  for  instance^ 
plays  an  eighty  you  put  a  seven  on  it,  cry  "  fifteen,''  and 
firtcaightway  you  score  two  points.     The  result  is  the  same 
ishenever  you  make  fifteen,  whether  in  one  or  more  leads  or 
xovBde.     As  already  observed,  all  tenth  cards  count  for  ten. 
The  hand  being  played,  you  now  set  about  summing  it  up, 
taking  two  points  for  every  fifteen  you  can  make  by  means 
of  laokoning  the  cards  together  of  which^it  consisted.     The 
tnnirup,  or  ''  start'^  card,  is  common  property,  and  available 
to  both  players,  in  computing  their  hands,  and  to  crib  also. 
All  this  is  wholly  without  reference  to  any  thing  that  occurred 
while  the  hands  were  being  played ;  and  by  whatever  combi- 
ttation  fifteen  can  be  made  out  of  the  cards  as  above  enume- 
vand,  two  points  are  added  to  the  score.     Should  you  hold 
king,  knave,  and  a  five,  you  count  for  two  fifteens ;  should  a 
tenth  card  turn  up,  in  this  case  you  score  three  ^*  twos,"  that 
18  toteay,  a  third  for  the  combination  of  your  five  with  such 
tenth  dad ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  a  tenth  card,  the  turn  up 
fllioold  be  a  five,  then  you  count  eight,  having  four  fifteens  on 
the  cards.     The  dealer  calculates  Uie  crib  for  fifteens,  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  does  his  hand,  and  uses  the  turn-up  with 
both,  that  is  separately,  he  cannot  combine  his  hand  with  his 
erib. 

Thirty-one.— Every  time  you  make  this  amount  in  the 
Gourse  of  the  game,  you  score  two.  But  this  only  applies  to 
the  game  when  in  progress  of  being  played,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subsequent  summing  up. 

End-hole. — ^If  neither  party  make  up  thirty-one,  then  he 
who  plays  the  card  that  makes  up  the  nearest  number  to  it, 
without  exceeding  it,  as  already  stated,  scores  one ;  this  is 
<<  one  for  the  go." 
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Pair  or  Fun. — E^etj  pair  mftde  in  the  play  tr  die  hmfi, 

reckons  for  two  points.  To  pair  is  to  play  a  card  of  the  saae 
description,  not  of  tlie  sama  suit  only.  If  a  tenth  oard  be 
played,  and  you  can  answer  it  with  a  similar  tenth  oard  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  same  hand,  without  exceeding  thirty^cne, 
it  is  a  pair,  and  counts  two.  But  in  these  pairs,  aft  tenth 
cards  do  not  count  alike.  It  must  be  king  for  king,  queen 
for  queen,  and  so  forth.  At  the  end  of  the  deal,  you  take  the 
turn-up  card  to  assist  you  in  pairing,  and  count  two  for  all 
pairs  made  by  its  assistance. 

Pair  Koyal,  or  Prial. — ^This  consists  of  three  cards  of  a 
similiir  sort,  held  either  in  the  hand  or  crib,  or  occurring  in 
the  course  of  the  game,  as  three  Kings,  three  Aces,  three 
nines,  &c.  It  scores  six.  Thus : — ^if  the  leader  play  a  six, 
you  put  another  six  on  it,  and  score  two  for  the  pair ;  he  then 
returns  a  six,  makes  a  pair-royal,  and  counts  six  points.  If 
you  have  a  pair-royal  in  your  hand  or  your  crib,  you  also 
score  six  for  it ;  ana  should  you  only  hold  a  pair,  and  turn  up 
the  third,  it  reckons  also  for  six.  It  is  needless  to  say  theee 
combinations  do  not  count  for  points,  when  other  cards  have 
been  played  between  them. 

Double  Pair  Royal. — Four  cards  of  a  sort  make  this  com- 
bination, for  which  the  score  is  twelye ;  alike,  whether  made 
in  play,  or  in  the  hand,  or  in  the  crib.  The  turn-up  card 
reckons  with  hand  and  crib,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  ca^e. 
Moreover,  should  your  opponent  have  made  a  pair-royal,  by 
playing  a  third  of  a  sort,  you  are  entitled  to  the  double»piiir- 
royal,  if  you  answer  him  with  a  fourth. 

In  taking  six  for  a  pair-royal,  or  twelve  for  a  double-pair^ 
royal,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  six  and  the  twelve  are 
merely  increased  numbers,  bestowed  as  premiums  for  such 
combinationa  of  the  cards,  and  settled  by  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment, independent  of  the  rule  that  two  points  are  allowed  for 
every  pair.  A  pair  reckons  for  two,  and  the  same  principle, 
applied  to  a  pair-royal,  produces  six ;  because,  as  a  pair-royal 
contains  three  distinct  pairs,  you  score  two  for  each  pair. 
Place,  for  instance,  three  sixes  in  a  row  on  the  table,  and 
mark  them  1,  2,  and  3,  thus  :— 


12  3 

Six  Six  Six 
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Here  Nob.  1  and  2  fonn  ihe  first  pur,  Nos.  1  and  8  tbe 
seeond  paiTi  and  Nos.  2  and  8  the  third  pair ;  if  ithont  the 
same  two  cards  haying  ever  been  reckoned  more  than  once 
together. 

Having  aaalyEed  this  example,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  ^  nnmber  of  pairs  to  be  found  bj  taking  in 
jneoei  a  doable  pair-royal.  The  readiest  way  to  attain  demon- 
stration is  to  place  the  four  sixes  in  a  row  on  the  table,  as  you 
did  the  three  sizeS;  and  number  them  1,  2^  S,  and  4,  thus : — 

1  2  8  4 

Six  Six  Six  Six 

Nos.  1  and  2  combined  together,  form  a  pair, 

and  yield  two  points,  for  which  carry  out    -  2 

—  1  and  3  form  the  second  pair,  and  give 
two  more  --..--  2 

—  1  and  4  form  the  third  pair  -        •        •  2 

—  2  and  3  form  the  fourth  pair  .        .  2 

—  2  and  4  form  the  fifth  pair    -        -        -  2 

—  3  and  4  form  the  sixth  pair  -       -       -  2 

Total       -        .       -    12 

Thus  we  have  six  distinct  pairs  in  a  double  pair-royal,  which, 
of  course,  are  thereby  entitled  to  twelve  points.  Observe,  that 
in  making  these  points,  although  we  reckon  the  cards  over 
and  over  again,  they  always  unite  in  different  associations,  and 
the  same  two  cards  are  never  reckoned  twice  together. 

Sequences — Consist  of  three  or  more  cards  following  in 
successive  numbers,  whether  of  the  same  suit  or  otherwise. 
fie  who  holds  them  scores  one  point  for  every  card  in  the 
combination,  whether  it  take  place  in  playing  or  in  counting 
the  hand  or  crib.  But  there  cannot  be  a  sequence  under 
three  cards.  As  in  certain  other  cases,  the  court  cards,  king, 
queen,  and  knave,  rank  in  sequences,  after  their  usual  classi- 
fication as  to  rank,  and  not  all  alike  as  tenth  cards.  To  form 
a  sequence  in  play,  it  matters  not  which  of  the  cards  is  played 
first,  or  last,  provided  the  sequence  can  be  produced  by  a 
transposition  of  the  order  in  which  they  fell.  Thus,  you  lead 
the  five  of  hearts,  your  adversary  returns  the  three  of  dia- 
monds, you  then  play  the  four  of  any  suit,  and  score  three  for 
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Ae  leqaeaioe ;  he  tiJien  plaji  six,  and  makes  fonr^  and  ao  on, 
aa  long  as  the  oondnnoos  aaqnenoe  can  be  made.  The  spirit 
of  this  mle  may  be  applied  to  all  oombinadons  ooeonrmg  in 
regolar  snooessions. 

1  ou  here  obserye  that  it  does  not  matter  of  what  suit  are 
the  oards  forming  the  sequence^  nor  does  the  wder  signiff  ia 
which  thejare  played.  You  must  not  pass  thirty-one  in 
making  a  sequence.  If  a  sequence  in  play  is  once  broken,  it 
must  be  formed  afresh^  or  cannot  be  acted  on. 

In  reckoning  your  sequences  at  the  close  of  the  deal^  yoa 
use  the  card  tumed-up  along  with  your  hand  and  crib ;  and 
reckon  them  every  way  they  will.  A  single  example  of  this 
will  here  suffice : — 

Suppose  the  crib  to  consist  of  two  Kings,  (Clubs  and  Dia- 
monds,) and  two  Queens,  (Hearts  and  Spades,)  the  Knare 
of  Spades  being  the  card  tumed-up ; — ^how  many  can  you  take 
for  sequences  ? 

Twelve,  being  four  sequences  of  three  each  3  to  be  computed 
by  reckoning  the  Knave  with  the  Kines  and  Queens;  ringing 
the  changes  on  the  latter,  somewhat  m  a  similar  manner  to 
the  mode  in  which  you  have  been  taught  to  form  a  deable 
pair-royal.  To  simplify  this,  take  the  Knave,  the  two  Queens, 
and  the  two  Kings,  and  spread  them  before  you;  when  they 
will  count  thus : — 

Knave,  with  Queen  of  Hearts  and  King  of  Clubs        3 
Knave,  with  Queen  of  Spades  and  King  of  Clubs        3 
Knave,  with  Queen  of  Hearts  and  King  of  Dia- 
monds    -        -        -        -        -        -        -.-3 

jre,  with  Queen  of  Spades  and  King  of  Dia- 
monds    --------3 

Points  for  the  four  sequences   -        -        -        •    12 

Thi  Knayb. — ^If  you  hold  a  Knave  of  the  same  soil  aa 
the  card  tumed-up,  you  are  entitled  to  one  point,  which  you 
take  on  reckoning  your  hand.  Should  there  be,  in  the  crib, 
the  Knave  of  the  suit  turned-up,  the  dealer,  to  whom  the  erib 
belongs,  takes  one  point  on  reckoning  his  crib.  In  the  eupho- 
nious phraseolcM^  of  some  cribbage-players,  this  is  termed 
«  one  for  his  nob." 


OftlBBAQS. 

Skovld  the  torn-ap  card  iteelf  be  a  KnaTe^  the  dealer  im* 
mediate] J  scores  two  points ;  which,  by  way  of  antithesis  with 
**  bis  nob/'  are  called  ''  two  for  his  heels."  Similar  phrases 
are,  after  all,  rather  to  be  considered  as  quaint,  than  vulgar. 
Thej  recall  to  our  minds  the  recollection  of  the  once  popular 
game  of  Quadriixx,  played  by  the  Lady  Teasles  of  the  past 
century,  in  which  the  verb  '*  to  beast"  is  so  indefktigably 
conjugated. 

A  Flush. — A  Flush  cannot  happen  in  play,  but  occurs 
only  in  computing  the  hand  or  crib.  A  Flush  signifies  that 
all  the  cards  in  hand,  or  crib,  are  of  the  same  suit,  in  which 
case  you  are  allowed  to  mark  one  point  for  every  card  of  which 
the  Flush  is  composed.  Thus,  if  your  hand  comprise  three 
hearts,  you  will  take,  on  scoring  for  your  hand,  three  for  the 
flash  in  hearts ;  and  should  the  turn-up  card  chance  to  be  also 
a  heart,  you  will  add  another  point  for  that,  making  four  alto- 
gether. You  are  not  permitted,  however,  to  reckon  a  flush 
in  the  crib,  unless  the  cards,  of  which  the  crib  is  composed, 
are  of  the  same  suit  as  the  card  turned  up.  It  is  essential  to 
recollect  the  difference  between  a  flush  in  the  hand,  and  a  flush 
in  the  crib. 

In  reckoning  the  hand  and  crib  after  the  deal,  you  have 
been  already  informed  that  the  nonnlealer  counts  first.  It 
will  facilitate  your  reckoning,  if  you  sum  up  the  amount  of 
points  to  which  you  are  entitled,  in  the  following  order: 
Firstly,  Fifteen8--Secondlv,  Sequences — ^Thirdly,  Flushes — 
Fourthly,  Pairs;  Pairs-Koyal,  or  Double  Pairs-Royal — 
Fifthly,  the  point  for  the  Knave.  Reckoning  up  the  hand,  or 
crib,  is  technically  termed  ''  showing.'^  Thus  the  non-dealer 
is  said  to  have  ''  the  first  show,"  a  point  of  immense  import- 
ance at  the  final  stage  of  the  game ;  since  he  may  thus  be 
enabled  just  to  ''  show  out,"  and  consequently  win  the  game ; 
while  the  dealer  may  hold  in  his  hand,  and  crib,  points 
enough  to  make  him  out  three  times  over,  but  altogether  use- 
less, since  he  has  not  the  first  show. 

The  non-dealer  having  summed  up  his  score,  under  the 
observation  of  his  opponent,  the  latter  then  performs  the 
same  operation,  as  relates  to  his  own  hand.  He  then  turns 
ap  orib,  which  has  up  to  this  time  lain  perdue,  and  scores  all 
to  which  it  may  entitle  him. 
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THI  LAWS. 


1. — In  single  games  there  mast  be  a  freeh  eni  for 

Kme ;  but  not  so  when  rubbers  are  plajed.  The  lowest 
ge  card  wins  the  cat :  wiien  both  players  eat  alike^  it  Is  « 
tye,  and  there  most  be  another  eat. 

II. — In  cutting  for  the  deal,  not  leas  than  four  cards  should 
be  removed^  and  not  more  thMi  half  the  pack,  thaiafiur  and 
proper  cut  maj  remain  for  him  who  cuts  last. 

III. — ^The  cards  are  to  be  dealt  out  one  by  one,  and  thej 
must  not  be  touched  till  the  deal  has  been  completed. 

lY.— The  dealer  may  expose  his  own  cards  in  dealing  if  1m 
please,  but  if  he  shows  one  of  his  adversary'Sy  the  latter 
scores  two  points,  and  may  demand  a  new  deal,  provided  he 
does  so  before  turning  his  cards.  When  a  faced  card  oeenn 
in  dealing,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal,  including  all  the  tor* 
malities  of  cutting;,  shuffling,  &c. 

y. — ^If  the  dealer  mis-deal  without  being  aware  of  it  till 
one  of  the  hands  has  been  taken  up,  the  opposite  party  may 
score  two,  and  the  cards  must  be  dealt  over  again.  Shevki 
his  adversary  expose  a  card  during  the  progress  of  the  deal, 
the  dealer  may  deal  over  again  if  he  pleases,  provided  he  has 
not  seen  his  hand. 

YI. — ^Though  both  players  have  the  privily  of  shuffling 
the  pack  previous  to  the  cards  being  dealt,  the  dealer  has  the 
right  to  do  so  last. 

Vn. — Should  the  dealer  give  his  adversary  more  than  five 
cards,  the  non-dealer  may  mark  two  points,  and  there  mosl  be 
a  fresh  deal ;  but,  in  such  case,  the  non-dealer  most  dieeonrer 
the  error,  b^ore  he  takes  up  his  cards,  or  he  cannot  claim  the 
two,  though  there  must  still  be  a  new  deal.  Should  the  dealer, 
in  dealing,  give  himself  more  than  five  cards,  his  adversary 
may  mark  two  points,  and  either  call  a  fresh  deal,  or  draw  the 
extra  card  or  cards,  from  the  hand  of  his  opponent.  Should 
the  dealer  eive  to  either  party  less  than  five  cards  there  nusi 
be  a  fresh  deal;  and  should  the  dealer  deal  two  cards  at  onee 
to  either  party,  there  must  be  a  new  deal,  nnless  his  adveraaiy 
consent  to  his  withdrawing  the  surplus  card;  in  which  ease  it 
must  be  placed  oa  the  top  of  the  pack. 

Yin.— -Should  either  player  £nd  that  his  adveisaiy  has 
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man  diiB  five  caids  in  ku  hind,  he  oaii  ehuik  two  points  ind 
a  newdeaL 

IX. — Should  the  peek,  being  dealt  from*,  be  toached  pre- 
n&ns  to  beiBg  oat  for  the  ^  slurt/'  the  party  so  offending  for- 
fttts  two  points. 

X««^Ib  eutting  fcr  the  stairt,  the  non-dealer  mnst  remove 
at  least  three  earai|  and  leaye  not  less  than  four  behind. 

XI.«-^8koiild  the  dealer  torn  np  a  Knave,  and  neglect  seor^ 
big  the  two  points  for  sneh  Knave,  nntil  he  has  played  his 
first  eard,  he  eannot  take  the  two  points. 

^He  is,  however,  in  time  to  take  the  two  ^ints,  alter  his 
adversary  has  i^yed  his  irst  card ;  a  distinction  of  some  eon- 
■eraenee,  sinee  w«  are  all  at  times  liable  to  forgetfdlness.) 

2LII.-— The  non-dealer  mnst  torn  out  for  the  crib  first.  A 
«ard  once  so  laid  oat^  cannot  be  taken  np  again.  Either 
plajer  ooofiising  his  cards  with  the  crib,  forfeits  two  points, 
awl  his  opponent  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.  The  dealer  alone 
18  entided  to  touch  the  crib,  bat  he  may  not  do  so  nntil  he 
takes  it  np  to  eoont  it. 

Xin. — ^He  who  takes  more  points  than  he  is  entitled  to, 
wIms  reckoning  his  hand  or  crib,  or  scoring  for  a  penalty, 
may  be  pat  back  as  many  points  as  he  has  over-scored,  and 
then  his  adversaiy  may  add  the  same  amount  to  his  own 
account. 

XIV.—- No  nenalt^  attaches  to  a  neglect  of  making  points, 
to  whseh  the  player  u  entitled. 

XY. — One  pkyer  cannot  demand  of  another  his  aid  to 
■sake  out  a  score. 

£xAMFLK.— Suppose  K  to  say  to  L,  ''am  I  not  twelve T' 
— -L  replies,  proper^  enough,  ^I  shall  neither  tell  you,  nor 
shall  I  pass  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  you  take  more 
than  you  ought,  I  shall  take  you  down/'  etwUd  ttnUl 

XY  I.— -If  one  plaver  touch  the  pen  of  his  adversary,  save 
to  correet  an  error  or  die  score,  he  wall  forfeit  two  jpoints. 
If  a  player  tondi  his  own  pegs,  save  when  he  has  a  right  to 
score,  he  fotCnts  two  points.  When  both  pess  have  been 
disf^aeed  by  accident,  die  opposite  player  must  be  allowed  to 
restore  them  to  their  places;  or  in  Uieeventofbeinff  refused, 
he  can  claim  the  game.  When  the  foremost  pec  has  been 
displaced  by  any  chance,  it  must  be  put  into  the  hde  behind 
Ike  back  peg,  ol  the  pUysr  to  whom  It  belongs. 
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OH  LATmo  om  >m  the  crib. 

XT  IL — Rt  wbo  •oom  a  gune  u  wdB,  liMit  fa»  Ins  mi 

WOD,  forfeits  it. 

XY III. — ^A  pkrer  who  detoett  His  tdyenaty  wilih  mom  or 
fewer  cards  in  his  kand  tlian  be  has  a  right  to^  oaa  aeofs  two 
points  and  call  a  new  game. 

XIX. — A  lurch  cannot  be  claimed,  nnlesa  it  be  ipeeiied  in 
the  first  instance.  When  the  **  hurdi"  has  been  agieod  to 
between  the  players  at  the  commencement  of  a  game,  H 
reckons  as  a  double  game ;  it  oonsiats  in  one  player  baring 
marked  sixty-one  before  the  other  has  scored  thirty-one* 

XX. — When  scoring  points,  if  the  pegs  be  qoiftted,  that 
score  cannot  be  altered.  If  two  cards  he  played,  and  any 
points  remain  unreckoned,  they  become  forfeited.  Sboold  a 
player  put  his  cards  away  without  taking  for  them,  be  ferfeita 
any  points  he  might  have  claimed  for  hand  or  crib. 

XXI. — When  a  card  that  may  legally  be  played  haa  been 
shown,  it  cannot  be  recalled.  If  it  cannot  be  played  aeeording 
to  the  laws  of  the  game,  no  penalty  attaches  to  the  expomro. 

XXII. — If  a  player  neglects  to  play,  when  he  eaa  eoaas  in 
under  thirty-one,  his  opponent  may  score  two. 

XXIII. — ^In  reckoning  a  hand  or  crib,  it  must  bo  ]dainlj 
set  out,  and  remain  till  the  other  side  f^iiUy  understands 
nature  of  the  claims  made  on  account  of  it. 

XXIY . — ^There  is  no  penalty  for  a  number  called  in 
take  in  the  progress  of  the  game. 

XXY. — As  already  said,  the  three  points  appropriated  by 
the  non-dealer  may  be  claimed  by  him  during  any  part  of  the 
game ;  but  if  his  adversary  be  permitted  to  score  bis  sixty* 
one  points,  it  is  then  too  late,  for  the  game  is  at  an  end. 

XXYI. — ^If  either  player  refuse  to  pay  a  penalty  that  he 
has  incurred,  by  infringing  the  rules  of  play,  his  adversary 
may  claim  the  game. 

XXYli. — Bystanders  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  game. 

XXYIII.— In  cases  of  disputes  that  do  not  come  widdn 
the  provisions  of  these  rules,  a  third  party  may  be  af^inted 
as  umpire,  by  consent  of  the  players,  and  his  decision  must 
be  adopted  as  final. 

ON  LATINO  OUT  FOR  THE  CEIB. 

JEIov  to  diacard  ia  ika  beafe  maoaer  for  the  Cab  i»  on*  tt 
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Hkm  mooi  seieiitiflo  parts  of  ilie  game;  iftd  donaeqve&tly  one 
of  the  most  important. 

Fintljy  When  it  is  not  your  own  orib,  yon  will  lay  oat 
saeh  eonle  as  are  likely  to  be^  in  an  ayerage  number  of  cases, 
of  the  least  possible  advantage  to  your  opponent,  in  the  pro- 
dnetkm  of  ]Murs,  fifteens,  sequenoes,  &o. 

Seoondly,  When  it  is  yonr  own  crib,  yon  will  lay  ont  faToiw 
aUe  cards  for  the  erib. 

Thirdly,  It  being  yonr  own  crib  to  which  yon  are  abont  to 
discard,  you  will  prefer  consnlting  the  interests  of  the  erib| 
in  |wsf«%reiioe,  even  to  those  of  yonr  hand. 

The  most  adyantageons  cribbage-cards  are  fives,  sevens, 
rights.  &e.,  when  so  assorted  as  to  form  fifteens,  sequences, 
pairs,  or  flushes.    The  five  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  nsefal 
card,  siuoe  it  makes  fifteen  equally  with  either  one  of  the  tenth 
cards ;  of  which  there  are  no  feww  than  sixteen  in  the  pack. 
Rves  must  ^erefore  be  in  general  the  most  eligible  cards  to 
lay  out  to  your  own  crib,  and  the  least  eligible  (for  yon)  to 
lay  out  to  yonr  adveisary ;  since,  in  so  doing,  you  are  almost 
certain  to  give  him  points.     To  discard  a  pair  of  any  cards, 
agun,  is  mostly  bad  play,  unless  it  is  for  yonr  own  crib;  and 
sards  whieh  fouow  each  other  in  order,  as  a  three  and  fonr,  or 
une  and  ten,  beinc  likely  to  be  brought  in  for  sequences,  are 
gsnsiaily  bad  carcb  to  lay  out  in  the  case  of  its  being  yonr 
sdversary's  crib.     The  same  calcnlation  should,  in  its  prin- 
ciple, be  cairied  out  as  fiir  as  possible.   Suppose  you  discard, 
to  your  opponent's  crib,  two  hearts,  when  you  might  with 
equal  proprielnr  have  laid  out  a  heart  and  a  club  instead,— « 
^ou  here  give  him  the  chance,  however  remote  you  may  fimcy 
It,  of  making  a  flush  in  his  crib ;  which  could  not  be  effected 
by  him,  had  you  laid  ont  the  heart  and  club. 

To  lay  out  cards,  purposely,  which  are  disadvantageous  for 
the  erib,  is  called  in  the  ^'cribbage  dialect''  of  our  ancestors 
''  Uulking"  or  '<  bilking''  the  crib. 

The  least  likely  cards  to  reckon  for  points  in  the  crib,  and 
therefore  generally  the  best  to  discard  for  your  adversary,  are 
kings;  since  a  sequence  can  only  be  made  up  to,  or  as  it  may 
be  termed;  on  one  side  of  them ;  and  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
theuL  A  king  is  therefore  a  greater  baulk  in  the  crib  than 
the  queen.  &>,  again,  of  an  ace, — a  sequence  can  only  be 
aade  from  it^  imd  not  up  to  it;  and  an  aoe  isy  therefoKOi 
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aoe  some  jucbpnent  is  required  to  be  ezeroMed,  beiag  dim.  % 
good  otrd  to  hold  for  play;  and  forming  aoomponent  psrtcf 
fifteen,  partionlarlj  when  €<Hnbined  with  sixes,  seYBBa,  aal 
ei^tSy  or  with  fours  and  tenth  cards. 

The  cards,  then,  best  adapted  to  baulk  our  antagoaial^a 
oiib,  are,  a  king  with  a  ten,  nine,  eight,  seyen,  six,  or  «Me; 
a  queen,  with  a  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  or  aee,  or  oaitia  eqoallj 
distinct,  or  far  off,  and  therefore  certain  not  to  be  united  m 
aequeaee  bj  meeting  with  any  other  cards  whateT«r.  Of 
course,  particular  hands  require  particular  play,  and  general 
principles  must  give  way  before  their  exceptions.  ^  Oireimi- 
stanoes  alter  cases/'  throughout  this  work,  aa  in  all  siiailar 
works,  the  author  writes  for  what  may  be  cailed  ^'aivenige 
hands  of  cards;''  and  recommends  that  play  whkh  wvmld  be 
most  conducive  to  succeas  in  the  largest  {Moporiaon  e€  e?«Bte. 

Never  lay  out  a  knave  for  your  adversiury's  crib^  if  you  ean^ 
with  propriety,  avoid  it;  as  the  probability  of  the  tm-^ip 
card  being  of  the  same  suit  aa  the  knave,  is  8  to  1  agaast  H* 
Oonsequently,  it  is  only  8  to  1  but  the  retaining  auoi  fcasva 
in  yxmr  hand  gains  you  a  point;  whereas,  should  yen  diacaid 
it  to  your  opponent's  crib,  it  is  only  8  to  1  against  ike  abanes 
of  its  making  him  a  point;  hence  the  ]vobable  ditfewneeof 
losing  a  point  by  throwing  out  your  knave,  is  mly  8  to  2#} 
or  9  to  7, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  laying  out  a  knave  ior  your 
antagonist's  crib,  when  you  oould  equally  keep  the  masm  m 
your  hand/-^xteen  times— you  give  away  jmrt  seven  points) 
it  being  only  9  to  7,  but  you  give  away  a  point  e?ery  time 
you  play  in  this  manner;  and  every  amgle  point  is  of  «ons»* 
quence,  if  contending  against  a  good  player.  Aa  I  just  now 
remarked,  there  may,  of  course,  occur  exceptioiis  to  this  and 
eveiT  other  rule. 

The  cards  which  aM  usually  tibe  best  to  lay  out  fott  your 
own  crib,  are,  two  fives,  five  and  six,  ^tb  and  tenth  can^ 
three  and  two,  seven  and  eight,  four  imd  one,  nine  and  six, 
and  similar  couples.  If  you  have  no  similar  cards  to  lay  oat, 
put  down  as  close  cards  as  you  can ;  because,  by  this  means, 
you  have  the  greater  chance  of  either  beius  assisted  by  the 
cards  laid  out  by  your  adversary,  or  by  the  turn-up ;  and 
fiirther,  you  should  uniformly  lay  out  two  cards  of  the  same 
suit  for  yoor  own  erib,  in  preferea^  emleru  pmUmsj  to  twe 
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Bwdi  6f  the  mme  kind,  that  aie  of  ^ftrettt  muts,  » 
yftis  gires  you  the  probable  chanee  of  flaBhing  jonr  crib; 
whereas,  should  you  lay  out  two  cards  of  different  suits,  all 
gain  mider  the  head  of  a  flush  is  at  once  destroyed.  It  is 
mostly  good  play,  to  retain  a  tsequenoe  in  hand,  in  preference 
to  cards  leas  elosely  connected ;  more  especially  should  such 
ee^pieiioe  be  a  flush ;  and  onoe  more  remember  that  the  pro- 
bable ehaoee  of  points  from  the  crib  is  something  nearly 
•ppapoaehing  to  twenty  per  cent,  over  the  hand.  It  is  there- 
fore indispensably  your  duty,  if  you  wish  to  win,  to  give  the 
land  to  your  erib  at  the  expense  of  your  hand. 

In  general,  whenever  you  are  able  to  hold  a  Pair-royal  in 
bandy  you  should  lay  out  the  other  two  cards,  both  for  your 
own,  and  your  adversary's  erib ;  some  few  cases,  however, 
excerpted.  For  example,  should  you  hold  a  Pair-royal  of  any 
dwwriptien,  along  with  two  fives,— it  would  be  highly  dan- 
gfigaoB  to  give  your  antagonist  the  brace  of  fives,  unless  in 
sucb  a  sitoatieii  of  the  game  that  your  Pair-royal  would  make 
you  eertainly  out,  having  the  first  show ; — or  else  that  your 
adveiaaiy  is  so  nearly  home  himself,  that  the  contents  of  the 
erib  are  wholly  unimportant.  Many  other  cards  are  very 
baaacdens  to  lay  out  to  your  adversary's  crib,  even  though 
you  eaa  hold  a  Pair-royiJ ;  such  as  two  and  three,  five  and 
six,  seven  and  eight,  and  five  and  tenth  card;  therefore, 
sb<Hild  you  have  such  cards  combined  together,  you  must  puy 
partieular  regard  to  the  stage  of  the  game.  This  caution 
equally  ^plies  to  many  other  cards,  and  partijDularly  wheui 
tbe  game  being  nearly  over,  it  happens  to  be  your  own  deal, 
and  that  your  opponent  is  nearly  home,  or  within  a  moderate 
show-out.  Here  then  should  be  especial  care  taken  to  retain 
ia  band  cards  which  may  enable  you  to  play  <'  off,"  or  wide 
of  pour  adversary ;  and  thus  prevent  his  forming  any  sequence 
or  Paif-royaL  In  similar  positions  you  should  endeavour, 
alsoy  to  keep  cards  that  will  enable  you  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  winning  the  end-hole ;  which  frequently  saves  a  game. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLAYINQ  THE  OAME 

SCIENTrFICALLY. 

Never,  at  any  period  of  the  game,  make  a  pair,  fifteen, 
sequence,  &c.,  without  glancing  your  eye  first  at  the  relative 
places  of  the  eribbage-pegs,  to  know  whether  you  are  justified 
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in  phying  a  farwud  or  1«okw»Td  game.  I  repoity  Ihat « 
this  the  whole  art  may  be  said  to  ton^  of  playing  Cribhagi 
adentifioally. 

To  gain  the  end-hole^  or  point  nearest  to  thirtj-<iiie  ii, 
among  profeased  players,  jnstly  esteemed  a  ooDsMeiahk 
advantage,  and  should  be  proportionately  k^t  in  viev.  By 
attaining  the  end-hole  yonrseif,  yon  not  only  teove  a  ]Mxn^ 
but  saye  a  differenoe  of  two  points  by  snatehing  it  firoaa  your 
opponent  In  playing  fcr  thk,  there  is  mnoh  soope  for  judg- 
ment. 

8hould  you  hold  a  three  and  a  two^  it  is  frecpieatly  tfce  best 
play  to  lead  off  the  three,  on  the  ohanoe  of  your  adTersny's 
plajrittg  a  tenth  eard  (pfwhicik  iMverforgti  liat  dmrt  art  mx- 
tffnij)  making  thirteen ;  when  your  two  ^*  drops  in/'  and  pro- 
duces two  points  for  the  tfteen.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  leading  from  a  four  and  an  aoe,  and  has  ^ds  addiimnal 
advantage,  that  should  you  thus  succeed  in  farming  fifteen, 
your  opponent  can  form  no  sequence  from  your  cards. 

Remember,  that  when  your  adrersaiy  leads  a  sewi  or 
eight,  should  you  make  fifteen,  you  five  him  the  ahsnae  of 
coming  in  with  a  six  or  a  nine,  and  thus  gaining  tfiMa  boles 
against  you.  Sometimes  this  would  even  tend  to  yovr 
advantage,  by  allowing  of  your  rejoinder  with  a  fourth  eard 
in  sequence.  For  instance,  your  oppon^it  leads  an  ai^t, 
and  yon  make  fifteen  by  answering  with  a  seven ;  he  plays  a 
six,  making  twenty-one,  and  scores  three  for  the  sequence^ 
but  having  a  nine,  or  ten,  you  play  it,  and  score  after  hnsL 
In  all  such  cases,  play  to  the  state  of  yonr  game ;  for  what 
would  be  at  one  time  correct,  would  be,  at  another,  the  worst 
possible  play. 

To  lead  from  a  pair  is  mostly  good ;  becaase,  shoald  your 
opponent  pair  you,  you  form  a  Pair-royal,  making  six  holes; 
while  the  chance  of  his  rejoining  with  a  fourth  is  too  small  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  would  rarely,  thon^,  be 
correct,  to  lead  from  a  pair  of  fires. 

When  your  adversary  leads  a  card  which  you  can  pair,  it 
is  mostly  better  to  make  fifteen,  in  preference,  should  you  be 
able  so  to  do ;  as  you  will  naturally  suspect  he  wishes  you  to 
pair  him,  in  order  to  make  a  Pair-royal  himself.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere,  your  chief  guide  is  the  relative  stal«  of  the 
scores* 
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innini  yom  can  poBsiUy  help  it,  ccnunBtently  with  jofu 
aardsy  do  not^  in  play,  mai^  the  nnmber  twenty^me ;  for  yom 
antagonist  is  then  likely  to  come  in  with  a  tenth  card. 

ShoaU  yon  hold  a  nine  and  three,  it  is  good  play  to  lead 
tiie  three;  heeanse,  should  it  be  paired,  yon  form  fifteen  by 
playing  the  nine.  The  same  applies  to  the  holding  of  a  fonr 
mna  a  aeren,  in  whidi  ease,  shonld  your  four  be  paired,  yon 
BULke  fifteen  with  the  seyen. 

The  ioliowinff  a^le  of  play  facilitates  yonr  obtaining  fre- 
quently the  end-hole.  Should  you  hold  two  low  cards,  and 
one  high  card,  lead  from  the  former;  but  should  you  hold  one 
low  ewd,  and  two  hish  cards,  lead  from  the  latter;  like  other 
general  directions,  aU  this  being  subject  to  continffencies. 

Holding  a  ten  and  fiye,  and  two  holes  being  atuie  moment 
OB  object  ef  great  importance,  lead  the  tenth  card,  in  hopes  of 
yonr  adyersaury^s  making  fifteen,  when  you  can  pair  his  fiye. 

fioUing  a  seren  and  four,  it  is  good  play  to  lead  the  four; 
becanns,  k  paired,  your  seyen  comes  in  for  fifteen :  the  same 
diiootiDtt^  applies  to  yonr  holding  a  six  and  three,  and  three 
and  nine,  or  other  caids  similarly  related. 

When  oompeUed  to  lead  from  a  sequence  of  three  caids, 
play  off  the  lowest,  or  highest,  in  preference  to  the  middle 
oanL 

In  laying  out  for  your  own  crib,  suppose  you  hold  a  pair  of 
ihret,  and  no  tenth  card,  discard  them  both.  Bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  tenth  cards,  the  knaye  is  of  the  most  import- 
anoe;  and  that  those  cards  which  tell  best  in  counting  the 
liand,  are  not  always  the  best  for  playing. 

K  in  iday,  you  throw  down  a  four,  making  the  nnmber 
twenty-seyen,  your  adversary  has  the  chance  ot  pairing  your 
four,  and  of  making  at  the  same  time,  thirty-one.  If  you 
make  twenty-eight  with  a  three,  you  incur  tbo  same  xisk. 
These  apparent  trifles  must  be  studied,  and  similar  points,  if 
possible,  ayoided  on  your  part;  while  you  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  grasp  them  for  yourself,  should  your 
antagonist  leaye  tax  opening. 

As  the  dealer  plays  last,  his  chances  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  leader,  for  making  the  end-hole,  or  other  desirable 
pointv  in  play.  The  dealer  has  also  in  his  fayor  the  chance 
of  saining  the  two  points  by  lifting  a  knaye.  (The  knaye  is 
oaUed  by  many  GriDbage-players  ''the  JaoL'O 
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The  pliraae  '^  plajing  off/'  10  used  to  denote  pkying  caida 

which  are  wide  apart,  in  contradistinction  to  its  reverse,  termed 
<'  plajing  on."  Thus,  should  jour  opponent  lead  a  four,  and 
you  answer  with  a  two,  three,  five,  or  six,  you  "plaj  on/' 
because  you  give  him  the  option  of  making  a  sequence,  should 
he  hold  the  fitting  card.  But  if,  in  answer  to  his  four^  jou 
play  a  high  card,  you  "  play  off,"  since  he  can  have  no  oard 
capable  of  forming  a  sequence.  Whether  to  play  "  off,"  or 
''  on,"  is  half  the  battle,  and  depends  entirely,  dioiild  joa 
hold  the  option,  on  the  relative  state  of  the  scores. 

It  is  frequently  your  game,  to  allow  of  your  adversary's 
forming  a  sequence,  in  order  to  come  in  yourself  for  a  longer 
one.  To  tempt  him  to  this,  play  a  card  close  to  his,  instead 
of  playing  off.  Suppose  you  hold  a  three,  four,  and  five,  and 
you  opponent  leads  a  seven ; — ^in  this  case,  should  it  be  to 
your  interest  to  bestow  a  certain  number  of  points,  in  order 
to  realize  the  same  amount  for  yourself,  you  play  the  five; 
for  if  he  answers  with  a  six,  marking  three,  you  play  your 
four,  and  score  for  the  sequence  and  fifteen  accordingly. 

ODDS  or  THE  QAMB. 

The  chances  of  points  in  a  hand  are  calculated  at  more  than 
4,  and  under  5 ;  and  those  to  be  gained  in  play  are  reckoned 
2  to  the  dealer,  and  1  to  the  adversary,  making  in  all  about  6 
on  the  average,  throughout  the  ^me ;  and  the  probability  of, 
those  in  the  crib  are  estimated  at  5 ;  so  that  each  player 
ought  to  make  16  in  two  deals,  and  onward  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  end  of  the  game ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
first  dealer  has  rather  the  advantage,  supposing  the  cards  to 
run  equal,  and  the  players  likewise  equally  matched  in  skill. 
By  attending  to  the  above  calculation  any  player  may  judge 
whether  he  is  at  home  or  not,  and  thereby  play  his  game 
accordingly,  either  by  making  a  push  when  he  ia  behind  and 
holds  good  cards,  or  by  endeavouring  to  baulk  the  opponent 
when  his  hand  proves  indifferent. 

IN  VAYOXJB  OF  THE  DEALER. 

Each  party  being  even  5  holes  going  up,  is    •        6  to    4 

at  10  holes  each      ...      12  ...  11 

15  each 7  ...    4 

SOeftch 6...   4 
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Bbch  ptftj  being  at  25  each is  II  to  10 

30  each 9 ...    5 

35  each 7  ...    6 

40  each 10  ...    9 

45  each 12  ...    8 

50  each 5  ...    2 

55  each 21  ...  20 

60  each 2  ...    1 

VThen  the  dealer  wants  3  and  his  opponent  4       .      5  ...    4 

In  all  situations  of  the  game,  till  within  15  of 

the  end,  when  the  dealer  is  5  points  a-head      •      8  ... 

Bat  when  within  15  of  the  end     ......      8... 

And  if  the  dealer  wants  6,  and  the  adversary  11      10  ... 

ShonH  the  dealer  be  10  a  head,  it  is    .     .     .  4  or   5  ... 

And  near  the  end  of  the  game     ....      10  or  12  ...    _ 

When  the  dealer  wants  16  and  the  antagonist  11      21  ...  20 


7  to  5 

7...  4 

3...  2 

5...  4 

6  •^..  5 

6  ...  4 

7...  4 


AGAINST  THE  DBAUBR. 

Both  players  being  even  at  56  holes  each,  is  .     . 

Vl  •  •  •  •  •  4 

do       •*•••< 

If  the  dealer  wants  20,  and  his  opponent  17     .     . 
When  the  dealer  is  5  points  behind,  previous 

to  turning  the  top  of  the  board  .  •  •  •  . 
When  he  is  31,  and  the  antagonist  36  •  •  •  . 
When  86|  and  the  adversary  41     .    •    •     •     • 

EVEN  BETTINQU 

When  at  69  holes  each  player. 

In  all  points  of  the  game,  tiU  within  20  of  the  end,  if  the 
non*dealer  is  three  a-head. 

The  dealer  wanting  14,  and  his  antagonist  9. 
Ditto    ....    11,  Ditto    ....  7. 

SIX  CARD  CREBBAGB. 

* 

This  game  it  also  played  with  the  whole  pack,  but  both  in 
skill  and  scientific  arrangement,  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  that 
played  with  five  eards.  Still  it  is  a  pleasant  resource  in  a 
dull  hour,  and  abounds  with  amunng  points  and  combinations, 
nkhont  taziag  the  mind  nuich.  It  is  played  on  the  same 
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boimly  and  Mxsording  to  the  prinoipal  portion  of  the  rules  o( 

the  preceding  game :  its  leading  peculiarities  may  be  tha$ 
summed  up. 

The  dealer  gives  six  cards  to  himself  and  his  adyeiBarj. 
Each  player  lays  out  two  of  these  for  crib,  retaining  four  in 
his  hand.  The  deal  and  the  '^  start  **  card  is  the  same  as  at 
the  fiye  card  game^  in  like  manner  the  pairs,  sequences,  fif- 
teens, &o.,  operate,  and  the  game  point  is  sixty-one.  The 
non-dealer,  however,  is  not  allowed  any  points  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  main  difference  between  the  games,  is,  thftt  in 
the  game  already  described,  the  object  is  to  get  thirty-one^ 
and  then  abandon  the  remaining  cards;  at  the  six  card  game, 
the  whole  are  played  out.  There  are  more  points  made  in 
the  play,  while  at  five  cards,  the  game  is  often  decided  by  the 
loss  or  gain  of  one  point.  At  six  card  Cribbage,  the  last  card 
played  scores  a  point.  This  done  the  hands  and  crib  are 
scored  as  at  the  five  card  game ;  then  another  deal  is  played, 
and  the  victory  is  gained  by  the  party  who  first  gets  sixty-one. 

As  all  the  cards  must  be  played  out,  should  one  party  hare 
exhausted  his  hand,  and  his  adversary  have  yet  two  cards,  the 
latter  are  to  be  played,  and  should  they  yield  any  advantage, 
it  must  be  taken.  For  instance,  C  has  played  out  hb  four 
cards,  and  D  bavins  two  left  (an  eight  and  seven,)  calls  fifteen 
as  he  throws  them  down,  and  marks  three  points :  two  for  the 
fifteen,  and  one  for  the  last  card.  Again,  should  B'a  two  cards 
have  been  a  pair  (threes,  for  instance,)  he  marks  two  for  the 
pair,  and  a  third  point  for  the  last  card.  Speculating  on  this, 
and  other  probabilities,  you  will  always  endeavour  when  yon 
are  last  player,  to  retain  as  dose  cards  as  possible,  for  this 
will  frequently  enable  you  to  make  three  or  four  points^  by 
playing  year  last  two  cards,  when  you  would  otherwise  make 
but  a  single  point.  But  this  demands  further  illustmiioB, 
as  it  is  of  paramount  importance.     For  example  >— 

Suppose  you  to  hold  for  the  last  two  cards  a  seven  and  eighty 
and  that  your  adversary  has  only  one  card  remaining  in  hia 
hand,  the  probable  chance  of  its  being  either  a  six  or  a  nine 
(in  either  of  which  cases  you  come  in  for  four  points,)  is  eleven 
to  two ;  therefore  it  is  only  eleven  to  two,  but  you  gain  three 
points  by  this  play,  exclusive  of  the  end-hole ; — ^whereas,  were 
you  to  retain  as  your  last  two  cards,  a  seven,  with  a  ten,  or 
any  two  cards  similarly  wide  apart^  you  have  no  chance  to 
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seore  minre  for  tbem  than  the  end-hole,  as  there  ir  no  proKa- 
bility  of  their  coming  in  for  any  seqnenoe ;  or  if  jon  can 
retain  a  pair  of  any  kind  for  the  last  two  car^s  (yonr  adver- 
sary having  only  one  card,  and  he  being  the  first  player),  you 
by  this  mean^  make  a  certainty  of  two  points,  exclusive  of 
the  end-hole.  By  the  same  rule  yon  ought  always  to  retain 
such  cards,  as  will  (supposing  your  adversary  to  have  none 
left)  make  a  pair,  fifteen,  £c.,  for  by  this  means  you  gain 
manv  points  which  you  otherwise  could  not  possibly  get. 

The  calculations  for  throwing  out  at  the  five  card  game, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to  this.  Still  there  is  not 
quite  so  much  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  hand  for  the  sake  of 
uie  crib,  as  they  do  not  both  contain  a  similar  number  of 
cards.  At  this  game  the  hand  scores  more  than  the  crib,  as 
there  is  one  plaver  always  on  the  look  out  to  baulk  crib,  while 
8o  many  points  being  open  to  the  play,  offers  a  greater  induce- 
ment to  keep  together  a  good  hand.  As  soon  as  thirty-one, 
or  the  number  nearest  to  it,  be  made  in  playing  the  hand,  the 
cards  should  be  turned  down,  that  no  confusion  may  come  of 
their  being  mixed  with  the  succeeding  cards. 

As  before  explained,  in  speaking  of  Five-Card  Cribbage, 
your  mode  of  conduct  must  be  governed  uniformly  by  the  state 
of  your  game.  Play  to  your  score,  and  put  the  final  result  par- 
^Ily  out  of  view.  Whether  it  is  your  policy  to  play  "  on*^  or 
"  ol^''  must  be  ever  the  question  in  making  up  your  judgment. 

On  an  average,  a  hand,  the  modems  say,  ought  to  yield 
about  seven,  and  a  crib  five  points.  It  is  useful  to  remembc  r 
this  in  laying  out,  and  to  note  the  difference  between  the  odds 
of  seven  to  five  in  favor  of  the  hand  here,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  crib  to  the  hand  at  Five-Card  Cribbage. 

The  average  number  of  points  to  be  made  each  time  by 
play,  is  from  four  to  five.  The  dealer  has  the  advantage  here, 
because  he  plays  last.  Pasquin  considered  that  you  were  only 
entitled  to  twenty-five  points  for  three  shows  and  play,  and 
that  the  dealer  is  at  home  if  when  he  make  his  second  deal, 
he  is  twenty-five  points  up  the  board,  and  when  he  deals  for 
the  third  time,  within  eleven  holes  of  game.  The  present 
system  of  calculation  is  to  allow  twenty-nine  instead  of 
twenty-five  holes  for  the  three  shows,  and  to  consider  that  at 
the  end  of  the  second  round  each  player  is  at  home  at  twenty- 
nine  holes. 
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Aa  joamonaparitjatBtardng,  being  boih  «i  home^jm 
will  pUy  with  moderate  cautioD  jour  first  band  ;  inakiiig  fair 
risks,  but  not  running  into  too  wide  speenlations.  On  taking 
up  yonr  second  band;  you  will  adapt  your  play  to  tbe  relative 
scores  on  tbe  board,  as  yon  bave  been  told  in  relation  to  Urn 
otber  variety  of  tbe  game,  and  will  play  *^oh"  or  ^*o%" 
according  to  tbe  dictates  of  policy.  Tbe  same  ndb  wiU  gorenn 
your  conduct  during  tbe  remainder  nf  tbe  game)  and  anould 
your  adversary  bave  gained  tbe  preference,  or  sbould  ycm  be 
more  tban  bome,  botb  cases  must  be  taken  into  ^onsiderattoB 
in  playing  vour  band.  If  your  cards  present  a  flattering 
prospect,  and  jaa  are  by  no  means  borne,  it  is  your  duty  to 
make  a  pusb,  in  order  to  regain  tbe  lead  Irv  running  '^  wh&teta, 
sbould  your  adversary  be  better  planted  t^an  you,  sAd  sbould 
you  take  up  bad  cards^  it  will  be  tbe  best  play  to  k^p  otF^  and 
only  endeavour  to  stop  your  antagonist  as  mueb  as  posaibie!, 
and  tbereby  bave  a  probable  cbance  of  winning  tbe  game, 
tbrougb  bis  not  bdng  able  to  make  good  bis  poiaie. 

As  so  many  points  are  to  be  gained  in  play,  by  tbe  fonna* 
tion  of  long  sequences,  you  will  frequently  find  it  advan* 
tageous,  baving  eligible  cards  for  tbe  purpose  in  view,  to 
leaid  or  play,  so  as  to  tempt  your  adversary  to  form  a  abort 
sequence,  in  order  tbat  you  may  come  in  for  a  longer.  And 
tbis  opportunity  is  particularly  to  be  sought  for,  wben  a  few 
boles  are  essential  to  your  game,  tbougb  gained  at  any  risk. 
If  yon  bold,  as  leader,  a  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  the  best 
card  to  lead  is  tbe  four,  since  if  paired,  you  answer  with  tbe 
ace,  and  your  adversary's  second  card  may  not  form  a  fifteen. 

ON  THREE-HANDED  GBIBBAGE. 

Tbe  game  of  Tbree-banded  Cribbatfe  is  not  often  piaetised. 
It  is  played,  as  its  name  imports,  by  wee  persons;  tbe  board 
being  of  a  triangular  shape,  to  contain  three  sets  of  boles  of 
sixty  each,  with  tbe  sixty-first  or  game  bole.  Each  of  tbe 
three  |dayers  is  fumishea  separately  with  pegs,  and  scores  bis 
game  in  the  usual  manner. 

Three-banded  Cribbage  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  tbe 
other  species  of  the  game.  Tbe  calculations  as  to  discarding 
and  playing  are  very  similar,  but  it  must  be  remembered  tbat 
as  ail  three  are  independent,  and  fiffbt  for  themselves  alone^ 
you  bave  two  antagonists  instead  of  one, 
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Piye  eftzds  eompose  the  deal.  Thej  are  delivered  sepantelj^ 
and  after  dealing  the  fifteenth,  another,  or  sixteenth  card  ia 
detkil  from  the  pack  to  conatitate  the  foundation  of  the  Crib. 
To  this  eaeh  of  the  three  players  adds  one  card,  and  the  Crib 
therefore  consists  of  four  cards,  while  each  indiyidoal  remaina 
with  four  cards  in  hand.  The  deal  and  crib  are  originally 
cttt  for,  and  afterwards  pass  alternately. 

It  is  obvious,  that  you  will  be  still  even,  if  you  gain  only 
one  game  out  of  three,  since  the  winner  receives  a  double 
stake ;  which  is  furnished  by  the  two  losers  to  him  who  first 
attains  the  axty-first  hole.  It  has  been  computed  that  he 
wiio  has  the  second  deal  has  rather  the  best  chance  of  victory, 
bat  there  seems  very  little  difference. 

Oooasionally,  at  this  game,  some  amusement  arises  from 
the  complioated  sequences  formed  in  play,  but  ordinarily  it  is 
a  poor-enough  affair.  It  will  frequently  happen  that  one  of 
the  three  players  runs  a-head  of  the  two  others  so  fast,  that  it 
becomes  tneir  interest  to  form  a  temporary  league  of  union 
againat  him.  In  this  case  they  wiU  strive  all  they  can  to  favor 
eaeh  other,  and  r^ain  the  lost  ground ;  and  in  general,  play- 
ers will  do  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  principle,  but  to  pre- 
fer favoring  the  more  backward  of  the  adversaries,  to  giving 
the  chance  of  a  single  point  to  the  other.  Such  leagues, 
however,  are  a  good  deal  resembling  those  between  higher 
authorities;  in  the  making  of  which,  each  enters  a  mental 
caveat  to  break  it  the  first  moment  it  suits  his  convenience 

ON  FOUR-HANDED  CRIBBAGE. 

The  game  of  Four-handed  Cribbage  is  played  by  four  per- 
sons, in  partnerships  of  two  and  two,  as  at  Whiat;  each  sit- 
ting opposite  to  his  partner.  Rubbers  or  single  games  are 
played  indifferently.  Sixty-one  generally  constitute  the  game, 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  agree,  in  preference,  to  go  twice  round 
the  board,  making  the  number  of  game  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sitting,  it  is  decided  which 
two  of  the  four  players  shall  have  the  management  of  the 
score,  and  the  board  is  placed  between  them.  The  other  two 
are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  board  or  pegs,  though  each  may 
prompt  his  partner,  and  point  out  any  omissions  or  irregn- 
laiities  ho  may  discover  in-  the  computation.  The  lawa  wluob 
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ffOTern  KTe-Gurd  Cribbage  are  equally  applicable  here,  as  to 
we  mode  of  marking  holes,  deficiencies  in  the  counting,  the 
taking  too  many  points,  &c.  He  who  marks  has  a  trouble 
some  task,  arbing  from  the  constant  vigilance  requisite  t^  bo 
exercised,  in  order  not  to  omit  scoring  points  made  by  his 
partner }  his  own  gains  he  seldom  forgets  to  take.  He  who 
does  not  mark  should  acquire  the  habit  of  seeing  that  his 
partner  marks  the  full  number  he  requires.  Partoen  may 
assist  each  other  in  counting  their  hands  or  cribs;  their  in- 
terests being  so  completely  identified. 

It  is  most  usual  to  play  rubbers,  and  to  cut  for  partneio 
every  rubber.  The  two  highest  and  two  lowest  play  together. 
The  ace  is  always  lowest.  In  some  circles  they  consider  all 
tenth  cards  equal  in  cutting  for  partners :  in  others  they  allow 
of  preference,  according  to  rank,  as  at  Whist.  This  would, 
however,  be  only  applicable  to  cutting  for  partners.  Also,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  deal  to  go  to  the  two  who 
cut  the  lowest  cards  for  partnership ;  but  in  general,  the  deal 
is  decided  by  a  subsequent  cut  between  the  two  parties  who 
are  to  score;  the  ace  being  the  lowest  card,  and  all  tenth 
cards  being  equal.  If  it  is  decided  not  to  change  partners 
after  a  game  or  rubber,  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut  still  for  the 
deal.  Each  may  shufile  the  cards  in  turn,  according  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  this  operation  at  Whist. 

The  deal  and  crib  pass  alternately  round  the  table  as  at 
Whist,  ft'om  right  to  left.  The  usual  laws  of  Cribbage  regu- 
late the  act  of  dealing,  as  to  exposing  cards,  and  so  forun ; 
and  no  one  is  sufiered  to  touch  their  hands  until  the  deal  is 
complete.  Before  dealing,  the  cards  must  be  cut  in  the  ordi- 
nary  way  by  your  right  hand  antagonist. 

The  dealer  delivers  five  cards  to  each,  in  the  usual  mode, 
from  right  to  left,  one  card  at  a  time.  The  remainder  of  the 
pack  he  places  on  his  left  hand.  Each  person  then  lays  out 
one  card  for  the  crib,  which  is  of  course  the  property  of  the 
dealer.  The  left-hand  adversary  must  discard  first,  and  so 
round  the  table;  the  dealer  laying  out  last.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  this,  but  such  is  the  custom.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  crib  always  belongs  to  the  dealer. 

As  there  is  but  one  card  to  be  laid  out  from  the  five 
received  by  each  player,  there  is  seldom  much  dififioulty  in 
makiag  up  your  oboioe.  Fives  are  the  best  cards  to  give  your 
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own  eribfly  and  yon  will  neyer^  therefore^  giye  them  to  ^  fir 
antagonists.  Ixm  cards  are  generally  best  for  the  crib,  ind 
Kings  or  Aoes  t&e  worst.  Aoes  sometimes  tell  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  play  at  this  game.  When  yonr  partner  has 
to  de^y  the  crib  being  equally  your  own,  as  if  you  had  it  in 
your  proper  possession,  must  be  fayored  in  the  same  way. 
Before  discarding,  always  consider  with  whom  the  deal 
stands. 

When  all  baye  laid  up  for  the  Crib,  the  pack  is  out  for  the 
start-card.  This  cut  is  made  by  your  lefChand  adyersary^s 
lifting  the  pack,  when  you,  as  dealer,  take  off  the  top-card, 
as  at  flye-Card  Gribbage.  Obserye  that  it  is  the  left-hand 
adyersary  who  cuts  this  time,  whereas,  in  cutting  the  cards  to 
you  at  the  commencement  of  the  deal,  it  is  your  right-hand 
adyersary  who  performs  the  operation. 

Haying  thus  cut  the  turn-up  card,  the  player  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  dealer  leads  off  firet,  the  player  to  his  left  follow- 
ing, and  so  on  round  the  table,  till  the  whole  of  the  sixteen 
cards  are  played  out  according  to  the  laws.  Fifteens,  se- 
quences, pairs,  &c.,  reckon  in  the  usual  way  for  those  who 
obtain  them.  Should  either  player  be  unable  to  come  in 
under  thirty-one,  he  declares  it  to  be  '^  a  go,''  and  the  right 
of  play  deyolyos  on  his  left-hand  neighbour.  No  small  cards 
must  be  kept  up,  which  would  come  in,  under  a  penalty. 
Thus  shoald  A  play  an  ace,  making  the  number  twenty- 
eight,  and  should  each  of  ihe  other  three  pass  it  without 
playing,  not  haying  cards  low  enoush  to  come  in,— on  its 
coming  round  to  A,  he  must  play  if  ne  can  under  thirty-one^ 
whether  he  gain  any  additional  points  by  so  doing,  or  not. 
Example  :-— 

B  plays  an  ace  and  makes  thirty.  Neither  of  the  other 
three  can  come  in,  and  on  the  turn  to  nlay  coming  round 
again  to  B,  he  plays  another  ace,  and  marks  four  points;  two 
for  the  pair  of  aces,  and  two  for  the  thirty-one. 

Many  simOar  examples  might  be  adduced,  and  there  fre- 
quently arise  difficult  and  complicated  cases  of  sequences 
made  this  way  out  of  low  cards.  Indeed,  the  playing  out 
of  the  hand  requires  constant  watchfulness  on  all  sides; 
much  more  so  than  in  Six-Card  Cribl^age.  So  many  jpoints 
are  made  by  play  in  Four-handed  Cribbag^,  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  play  as  much  as  possible  to  the  points,  or  sta|^ 
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of  ^egsme;  Boflcient  data  reapeetrng  whieh  will  be  pmmtaHf 
giren. 

In  leading  off,  great  care  is  necessary ;  not  onlj  at  int 
starting,  bat  after  every  "  rest/'  or  thirty-one.  A  fire  is  a 
bad  lead,  because  the  chances  of  a  ten  succeeding  it,  are  se 
numerous ;  and  an  ace  is  seldom  a  good  lead,  since  should 
the  second  player  pitch  what  is  highly  probable,  a  tentli  eatd, 
your  partner  cannot  pair  him  without  making  the  oadnoos 
number  of  twenty-^ne ;  a  number  equally  bad  at  every  deB- 
cription  of  Cribbage,  since  the  next  player  has  thus  bo  good  a 
chance  of  converting  it,  by  another  tenth  card,  into  thirty-one. 
A  nine,  again  is  a  bad  lead,  for  should  your  left-hand  adver- 
sary make  fifteen  with  a  six,  he  cannot  be  paired  by  your 
partner,  vrithout  making  twenty-one.  Bear  this  oonstantiT  in 
mind,  and  when  possible  to  avoid  it  by  equally  good  play, 
never  either  make  the  number  twenty-one  yourself  nor  lead 
00  as  to  compel  your  partner  to  do  so.  Threes,  or  fours  form 
safe  leads. 

The  second  player  will  observe  caution  in  pairii^  a  card, 
BO  as  not  to  give  away  the  chance  of  six  for  a  paltry  couple, 
unless  particularly  wanting ;  or,  from  some  collateral  reasooB, 
he  may  consider  it  a  safe  pair ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  turn-up's 
being  a  similar  card, — his  holding  a  third  of  the  same  in  his 
hand — ^the  having  Been  one  of  the  same  already  dropped,  and 
80  on.  The  same  care  must  be  shown  in  not  playing  oloaely 
on,  unlees  compelled  by  the  cards.  Suppose  your  rigfat-haad 
adversary  leads  a  three,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  you  reply  with  a 
two  or  four,  you  give  your  left-hand  antagonist  a  good  cbanee 
of  forming  a  sequence,  which  he  could  not  do,  had  you  played 
off-  On  the  other  lumd,  there  frequently  arise  cascB  in  irhkh 
yon  feel  justified  in  playing  "  on,  purposely  to  tempt  your 
adversary  to  form  the  sequence ;  in  order  to  give  your  partner 
the  chance  of  coming  in  for  a  still  longer  sequenee.  In  many 
situations,  a  few  holes  may  be  of  paramount  value,  gained  at 
any  risk.  If  the  second  player  can  make  fifteen,  it  is  generally 
better  play  than  pairing  the  card' led.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
game  it  is  sometimes  important  to  retain  cards  ail  wide  apart, 
when  the  object  is  merely  to  prevent  your  antagonist  from 
making  points  in  play ;  but  as  you  only  lay  out  one  card,  you 
have  little  chance  of  assorting  your  hand  as  you  could  wmh. 

Xhe  third  player  ahould  aim  at  making  4he  mtmber  below 
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Iw^ttty^oae,  in  order  to  giye  his  partner  a  ^gooi  obaBce  of 
gaining  the  end-hole  for  tne  ^^  go/'  or  the  two  for  thirty-one. . 
The  dealer  knowing  he  will  have  to  play  last  the  first  round, 
will  sometimes  find  it  advantageous  to  hold  aces,  or  low  cards, 
for  the  purpose  i  particularly  when  it  is  essential  to  score  a  few 
boles  in  playy  or  when  the  only  chance  of  game  arises  from 
the  possibility  of  playing  out.     Holding  aces,  it  is  frequently 
better  play,  when  you  have  the  option,  to  make  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight,  than  thirty,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of 
bringing  in  your  aces,  which  sometimes  yield  a  heavy  amount 
of  points  at  that  stage  of  the  computation.     When  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  game  will  be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  play- 
ing out  of  the  hand,  without  coming  to  your  show,  you  will 
keep  good  cards  for  playing  at  all  hazards. 

W&n  the  hand  is  played  out,  the  different  amounts  are 
pegged,  the  crib  being  taken  last.  He  who  led  off  must  score 
nnt,  and  ao  <m  round  to  the  dealer. .  Each  calls  the  number,*  ^ 
to  which  he  considers  himself  entitled,  and  watches  to  see 
that  they  are  scored  properlv;  while  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  £eu1  to  scan  his  adversaries'  cards  with  an  observant  eye, 
to  aee  that,  through  muiakey  they  do  not  take  more  than  their 
doe. 

The  amount  of  points  to  be  expected,  on  an  average,  from 
eadk  hand,  is  seven,  and  from  the  crib  about  four  to  five. 
From  the  play,  it  is  computed  that  each  of  the  four  playm 
should  make  five  points  every  time.  Reasoning  on  these  date, 
the  non-dealers  are  at  home,  at  the  close  of  me  first  round, 
should  they  have  obtained  nineteen  or  twenty  points,  and  the 
dealers  are  at  home  at  the  end  of  the  first  round,  should  they 
hare  acquired  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  At  the  finish  of 
the  second  round,  with  their  average  number,  each  set  of 
players  would  be  forty-two  to  forty-three.  At  the  close  of  the 
third  round,  the  non-dealers  should  be  just  out,  or  else  the 
dealers  will  win.  You  must  not,  however,  suppose  there  is 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  from  not  having  originally  the 
deal ;  the  chances  are  so  various  that  the  parties  start  fnUy 
equal ;  no  matter  whether  with,  or  without  the  deal.  From 
the  above  calculation,  the  game,  going  only  once  round  the 
board,  should  be  over  in  three  rounds,  both  parties  having  a 
crib  inclusive.  Those  who  have  not  the  first  deal,  have  the 
mgaukL  chaaoe  of  winning,  if  A^  can  heg»  it^  by  holding 
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arerage  eards  ihroughont  die  game.  Should  they  fafl  is 
making  this  good,  the  dealers  (those  who  dealt  original]  j  an 
here  signified^)  will  eenerally  sweep  all,  having  their  second 
crib,  and  first  show  afterwards.  As  I  have  before  intimated^ 
it  is  quite  as  likelj  that  the  non-dealers  will  fail  in  holding 
"  their  own,"  as  not  The  non-dealers  should  observe  mode- 
rate caution  in  the  first  hand,  but  under  this  head  it  is  need- 
less to  say  more  to  either  party,  than  to  impress  it  upon  them 
again  and  again,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  points  which  form  medium  hands ;  as  well  as  the 
different  stages  of  the  game,  and  play  accordingly.  Moderate 
attention  is  all  that  is  required  to  play  Four-handed  Cribbage 
well.  It  is  a  pleasant  lively  game,  and  when  well  conducted 
yields  considerable  amusement.  Good  Cribbage  is  uaiver- 
sally  preferable  to  bad  Whist. 

[Those  who  wish  to  study  the  game  more  fully,  will  do  wdl 
to  read  M&.  Walkee's  CrUhage  Fla^er^i  Handbook,^ 
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^  This  game  tqit  much  resembles  Whist^  and  is  somewhat 
like  Quadrille.  The  players  put  8  fish  each  into  a  pool,  and 
the  dealer  4  more.  The  cards  are  distributed  as  at  Whist, 
except  that  the  last  is  not  to  be  turned  up.  During  every 
deal,  the  player  opposite  the  dealer,  should  shuffle  a  pack  to 
be  out  by  hie  right  hand  neighbour,  and  turn  up  a  card,  for 
ihsArti  Rreference^  the  suit  of  the  same  colour,  whether  red 
or  black,  is  styled  the  second  Pr^erencty  and  the  other  two 
are  common  suits.  The  player  who  misses  deal  does  not  lose 
his  turn  j  but  as  a  punishment  is  to  put  4  more  fish  into  the 
pool. 

When  the  eldest  hand  thinks  he  can  get  5  or  more  tricks, 
he  IB  to  say  ^Boukm  $'  if  otherwise,  &e  says  ^Pa»^  xmless  he 
plays  Muere^  that  is,  so  as  to  lose  every  trick.     Petite  MMre 
IS  to  put  out  a  card,  and  lose  every  remaining  trick ;  Grande 
Muire  i^  to  lose  them  without  putting  one  out ;  Petite  Miah^ 
Omverte  is  to  put  out  a  card,  and  lay  the  others  down,  and  then 
lose  all ;  Ormde  Mittre  Ouverte  is  the  same  without  laying  one 
eat.     When  the  eldest  hand  has  ^Paned*  the  second  may 
proceed  as  the  eldest;  or  if  the  eldest  has  said  ^BoUony  the 
second  or  after  him  tiie  third,  and  the  dealer,  may  also  say 
^Botton^*  if  he  will  engage  to  win  5  tricks  with  either  Pre- 
ference for  the  trump;  or  the  second  and  other  hands  may 
fla^  ^PetM  or  ^Qrcmd  Mxuhre^  or  undertake  to  get  6  or  more 
tncks,  the  trump  being  any  suit,  for  these  declarations  will 
mpersede  that  of  Boston  simply,  as  appears  by  the  table  at 
page  298 ;  where  all  are  arranf^  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  take  place  of  each  other;  the  highest,  called 
Grmyd  Slam,  is,  undertaking  to  get  13  tricks,    ^y  engaging 
to  do  more,  the  elder  hand  may,  as  at  Qoadrille,  superaede 
the  younger.    If  all  pass,  the  cards  must  be  thrown  up,  and 
dealt  by  the  person  to  the  left  of  the  former  dealer,  the  new 
dealer  putting  4  fish  into  the  pool ;  and  the  new  eldest  hand, 
imless  he  has  previously  passed,  may  also  supersede  the  de- 
claration of  any  other,  or  say  ^Pa$»  ;'  and  so  on,  till  at  length 
every  person,  except  one,  has  ' Pasted/  and  that  person  (if  he 
has  declared  ^JBoeton')  is  to  name  the  trump,  always  in  the 
ehoiee  of  the  player;  and  also  (unless he  ha»  undertaken  mere 
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tlian  7  triolu)  wbetlier  he  chooses  a  partner.  In  lihe  last  eaa^ 

any  person  vho  engages  to  get  the  required  number  of  tneks 
may  answer  *  Whist:'  the  risht  of  answering  begins  with  die 
next  eldest  hand  to  him  who  has  declared.  The  partner  moat 
undertake  to  get  5  tricks  if  the  player ^dertakes  7 ;  4,  if  tlie 
player  undertakes  6 ;  and  8  if  he  undertakes  5;  as  is  in  tiie 
table.  When  this  is  settled  the  playing  begins^  as  at  Whiety 
except  that  the  partners  may  be  differently  placed,  and  eaek 
is  to  take  up  his  own  tricks. 

If  the  plarer  obtains,  or  the  player  and  partner  joinlly  get 
the  proposed  number  of  tricks,  or  more,  he  or  they  are  entitled 
to  the  nah  in  the  pool,  called  the  BetSy  and  besides  the  maa- 
ber  of  tricks  which  they  haye  won  together,  added  to  'Uie 
number  of  honours  they  Doth  held,  is  to  be  mult]|^ed  by  tiM 
number  in  the  table  at  page  298,  oyer  against  the  tricks  they 
undertook,  and  under  the  name  of  the  suit  the  trump  was  in ; 
whether  in  the  Preference  or  common  suits ;  the  product  mmt 
then  be  diyided  by  10,  and  the  quotient  shows  the  nnmber  of 
fish  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  successful  players,  by  the  other 
two;  or  in  the  eyent  of  a  Soh  to  be  paid  him  by  each  of  the 
three  others :  should  the  product  happen  to  be  less  than  19,  one 
fish  is  to  be  paid  neyertheless ;  if  15  or  upwards,  and  nndor 
20,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  20,  and  two  fish  to  be  paid ;  if 
25  or  upwards,  and  less  than  80,  as  80,  and  so  on,  yis : 

Suppose  the  player  and  partner  haye  undertaken  5  and  8 
tricks,  the  trump  in  a  common  suit ;  they  get  8,  their  pro- 
posed number,  this,  if  they  haye  no  honours,  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  one,  (because  in  a  common  suit)  the  product  ia  only 
8,  which  cannot  be  diyided  by  10,  but  one  fish  is,  however, 
paid  to  both  player  and  partner  by  the  other  two.  If  they 
undertake  5  and  8  tricks,  and  get  9,  the  trump  in  Second 
Preference,  no  honours,  then  9  multiplied  by  2  {Hrodueing  18, 
is  considered  as  20,  and  diyided  by  10,  making  two  fish  to  be 
paid  to  each  of  them.  Should  they  undertake  and  win  6  and 
4  tricks,  the  trump  in  a  common  suit,  haying  two  by  honours; 
2  and  10  are  12,  which  multiplied  by  2,  as  stated  in  the 
table,  make  24,  that  is,  two  fish  to  be  paid ;  the  remaii^er 
not  being  taken  notice  of. 

But  if  the  player,  or  player  and  partner  do  not  get  their 
tricks,  then  the  number  they  are  deficient,  added  both  to  what 
they  undertook,  and  the  hoiMiuw  they  held,  ia  toli4  mi 
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In  tibe  nvmbeit  found  in  the  table,  «nd  dhided  by  10,  te  show 
tne  Sek  to  be  paid  by  them  to  their  antagonistB ;  for  instanoe, 
when  they  undertake  5  and  8  tricka,  having  2  by  honours, 
the  tramp  in  a  common  suit,  suppose  they  get  only  6  tricks, 
then  6  subtraoted  &om  8  leave  2,  which,  added  to  8,  the 
number  they  undertook,  and  2,  the  honours  they  held,  make 
12  ;  ikia  midtiplied  by  one,  and  divided  by  10,  givesDne  fish. 
If  they  undertake  5  and  3  tricks,  having  2  by  honours,  the 
trump  in  Second  Preference,  should  they  set  but  7,  then  1 
tbe¥  are  defioient,  added  to  8  they  underto<3:,  and  2  honours, 
na&e  11 3  this  multiplied  by  2,  the  number  in  the  table, 
Biakes  22,  which  divided  by  10,  leaves  2,  the  fish  to  be  paid. 
Should  they  undertake  6  and  4  tricks,  having  4  honours,  the 
trump  in  the  First  Preference ;  suppose  they  get  but  8  tricks, 
8  firam  10,  leave  2,  which  added  to  the  10  they  undertook, 
and  4  honoum  from  16,  that  multiplied  by  8,  as  in  the  table, 
make  128,  then  130  divided  by  10,  gives  13  fish  to  be  paid 
by  them. 

When  the  player  and  partner  each  fail  to  get  their  proposed 
number  of  tricks,  then  tiie  fish  to  be  paid  by  them  is  to  be 
defrayed  in  equal  proportions  between  them ;  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  woidd  have  been  done,  had  they  been  success- 
ful.  But  if  one  gets  his  number  of  tricks,  and  the  other  fails, 
then  the  nnsuooesaful  person  bears  the  whole  of  the  loss,  and 
wh«i  the  player  is  alone,  he  pays  the  allotted  number  of  fish 
to  eaoh  of  his  three  opponents. 

In  all  fiulnreB,  whether  the  player  has  a  partner  or  not,  he 
or  they  pay  a  Bcui  to  the  pool,  equal  to  the  number  of  fish 
they  wQold  have  taken  from  it,  had  they  proved  successful; 
this  is  the  invariable  rule  for  assessing  the  JBastSy  which  are 
not  to  be  directly  put  into  the  pool,  but  laid  aside,  to  be 
hrought  into  the  same  at  a  future  period,  when  some  success* 
fal  person  has  emptied  it  of  the  Bet$y  and  all  succeediuff 
BattM  are  to  be  kept  separately,  to  supply  the  pool  at  the  end 
of  different  deals,  and  till  all  are  exhausted  the  game  cannot 
end,  unless  after  any  round  is  completed,  the  parties  a^^ree  to 
share  the  BatU. 

In  respect  to  playing  MMre,  when  a  person  has  anykind 
of  hand  that  he  thinks  will  enable  him  to  lose  all  the  tricks, 
the  method  is  as  follows :  if  he  thinks  it  requisite  to  get  rid 
of  any  parftioalar  card,  then  tbe  deolMration  must  1m  oulj 


^l^Ue  MU&es'  if  OmiB  Aot  sapenededf  by  ikA  cOmpi^feU 

he  patB  oat  a  card  without  showing  it,  and  the  game  eoii»- 
menoes,  as  at  Whist,  by  the  eldest  hand,  but  in  plajii^ 
Muire  of  any  kind  there  are  no  tramps.  The  parties  (stil 
endeavouring  to  lose  their  trieks)  piM^eed  sd  at  Whist,  exoepi 
that  the  general  rales  with  reganl  to  playing  sere  imened  aft 

Whenever  the  Muire  player  is  obliged  to  win  a  trick,  th« 
deal  is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  Basted,  exactly  as  in  playing 
Boston ;  and  moreover,  is  to  pay  to  each  of  the  other  persona 
4  fish,  as  appears  in  the  table :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  U 
tricks  are  played  without  winning  one  of  them,  he  is  eofilled 
to  the  contents  of  the  pool,  and  «Jso  to  4  fish  f^m  each  of  hif 
antagonists.  After  a  similar  manner,  Chrande  MUdre  is  playecL 
with  the  difference  of  not  putting  out  a  card,  and  having,  of 
course  to  lose  13  tricks;  which,  if  effected,  entitles  him  i4 
the  pool,  and  8  fish  from  each  of  his  adveitaarieil }  tf  othepi 
wise,  he  must  pay  8  fish  to  each  of  them,  and  a  bast  to  th# 
pool,  equal  to  what  he  would  have  taken  out,  kid  he  gained 
his  point.  PsHte  Miitre  Ouverte,  and  Grande^  MtBifc  Ottverti 
differ  from  the  foregoing,  merely  by  laying  down  the  cards 
to  be  played  on  the  table,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  parties  (ex- 
cept the  card  put  out,  in  the  case  of  PetUe  Mtttre  Owverte^^ 
and  the  playing  is  nearly  the  ttime ;  the  only  variation  in  the 
reckoning  consists  in  paying  or  receiving  16  or  82  ish,  ex<- 
plained  in  the  Boston  table,  at  the  end. 

When  the  deal  is  oonduded  and  settled  according  to  the 
afore-given  directions,  one  or  two  persons  will  have  won  and 
taken  the  contents  of  the  pool,  or  some,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  basted.  In  the  former  case,  all  the  parties  must  fnrusli 
the  pool  afresh,  as  at  the  beginning :  but  when  dther  of  tiio 
players  is  basted,  the  new  dealer  has  only  to  add  4  fish  to  the 
old  pool,  and  so  on  till  some  one  wins,  who  is  entitled  to  tbe 
bets,  and  then  the  bast  oi  greatest  value  (if  there  are  matt 
than  one)  is  brought  into  the  pool  The  baste  may  be  of 
different  value,  bemuse  they  are  to  be  equal  to  the  contents 
of  the  pool  at  the  time  of  paying  each  of  them,  as  already 
mentioned. 

If  there  are  several  basts,  and  the  players  wish  to  finirii  the 
game,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  two  <a  more  basts  into  the  pool 
at  onoe.  or  else  the  parties  must  share  the  fish  09  the  table. 
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THE 

BOSTON 

TABLE. 


Boston       


Ghrande  Mis^re 


Petite  Mis^re  OiiTerte 


Gnnde  Mis^ie'Oaverte 


GnndSlam 


Triekttoba 
won  hf  ttw 


Fbjwr. 


6 

7 


8 
9 


10 
11 


12 
13 


4 
5 


Itakonfaiif  fcr  Am 


Fint 
Prefer 


8 
12 


16 
20 


24 

28 


32 
36 


4 
6 


8 
10 


12 
14 


16 
18 


2 
3 


4 
5 


6 
7 


8 
9 


M 


8 


16 


32 


REVERSIS. 

AS  PLAYED  WITH  TWO  QXTINOLAS. 

Rcvxaeas  is  played  by  four  persons;  with  a  box^  contain* 
ing*  thirty-flix  &tk,  twenty-four  counters,  and  six  contracts ; 
likewise  with  two  pools,  yiz.,  the  great  and  the  little  Qninola 
pools,  rthe  sreat  one  to  be  under  the  little)  they  are  always 
to  be  placed  on  the  dealer's  right  hand. 

For  reversis  the  tens  must  be  taken  out  from  a  pack  of 
cards;  the  deal  is  to  the  right,  giving  three  cards  to  each 
player  the  first  round,  and  four  to  the  dealer,  afterwards 
always  four,  so  that  each  of  the  three  players  will  have  eleven 
eards,  and  the  dealer  twelve,  with  three  cards  remaining 

*  Six  fiah  make  one  coanter,  and  eight  counters  one  contract^  or  square. 
86  fish  -        -       -        -       •.       •       -      se 
S4  coanters,  each  6  fish       ...    144 
6  oontittotSy  each  48  fish    •       •       •    a88 
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Wnidi  9m  to  M  piMwd  Btttwrr  n  tno  nudols  of  uw  Mno  0pp^ 
mte  to  each  4>lajer,  who  will  pat  out  a  card  from  his  hawlf 
under  the  pools,  and  will  replaoe  it  with  the  card  th»t  is  oa 
the  table,  opposite  to  him ;  the  dealer  likewiflfe  patft  out  a 
eard,  but  having  none  to  take  in,  he  will  find  hunself  wi^ 
eleven  cards,  lile  the  rest  of  the  players :  tiiese  four  cards 
form  the  party :  riiould,  however,  there  be  three  remises  or 
stakes  in  the  pools,  (as  it  is  convenient  to  prevent  mistakes 
to  have  some  distingtdshing  mark  for  each  pool,  when  t^ero 
are  three  remises  or  stakes  in  them )  ttunot  vmuual  to  have 
flags  for  that  purpose,  a  fed  one  to  distin^ish  tiie  great 
quinola,  and  a  blue  oiie  the  little  quinola :)  Uien  it  is  in  the 
player's  option  to  take  a  card  or  not,  if  he  does  not,  he  has 
on  declaring  his  intention,  permission  to  see  the  esfd,  a&4  to 
place  it  to  the  discard  under  the  pools. 

Before  a  card  is  played,  the  oppomte  parties  exchange  si 
eard  with  each  other. 

The  ace  takes  the  king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  so  on. 

The  points  in  the  tricks  are  forty,  each  ao^  reckoning  fooTf 
kins  three,  queen  two,  and  knave  one. 

The  most  mteresting  parts  in  this  game,  are  the  quinolaiiy 
the  party,  the  reversis,  and  the  espagnolette. 

TBS  QT7IN0LAS. 

The  great  quinola  pool,  ifa  to  consist  of  twenty-six  fish, 
which  number  is  to  be  renewed  every  time  the  pool  is  dearedi 
or  has  fewer  in  it  than  the  twenty-six  ish ;  this  stake  is  at- 
tached to  the  knave  of  hearts  or  great  quinola,  and  is  on«  of 
the  most  important  cards  in  the  game ;  the  great  quinola  can- 
not be  put  to  the  discard,  unless  there  are  three  stakes  or  a 
hundred  fish  in  the  pool. 

The  little  quinola  pool  consisting  of  thirteen  fish,  is  attached 
to  the  queen  of  hearts,  as  little  quinola,  which  is  to  be  !«*> 
newed  in  the  same  manner,  in  proportion  to  the  stake  as  tike 
great  quinola,  and  the  little  quinola  cannot  be  put  to  the  dis- 
card, unless  there  are  three  stakes,  or  fifty  fish  in  the  pool. 

Each  time  the  quinolas  are  placed,  or  played  on  a  renounce^ 
they  are  entitled  to  the  stakes  attached  to  them,  except  when 
there  are  three  stakes  in  the  pool^^  in  which  case  the  great 
quinola  is  entitled  to  receive  only  a  hundred  fish,  and  the 
little  quinola  fifty ;  and  on  the  contrary,  each  tame  the  am* 
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Bohfl  «re  foreed,  led  (mt,  or  gorge,  the  stakes  are  paid  m  the 
tame  prop<Hrtioii  as  they  would  nave  been  received,  except  in 
the  angle  inatanoe  of  the  person  who  played  the  qninolas 
making  the  reversis;  and  then  in  order  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  tkib  stakes  the  qninola  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  snoh 
benefit^  must  be  played  before  the  two  last  tricks. 

THE  PABTT. 

Hie  pomts  in  the  discard,  (to  which  add  fonr  for  the  party,) 
reckon  as  in  the  tricks,  with  the  exception  of  the  aee  of  dia- 
monds, and  the  knave  of  hearts  as  great  qninola;  the  former 
reckoning  ^e,  and  the  latter  fonr. 

He  who  haa  the  fewest  points  wins  the  party.  It  will  fire- 
qnently  hi^pen,  that  two  players  will  have  the  same  number 
of  points  ;  then  he  who  has  the  fewest  tricks,  has  the  prefer- 
ence; if  points  and  tricks  are  equal,  then  he  who  is  best 
placed  wins ;  the  best  placed  is  he  who  dealt  last ;  but  he  who 
has  no  triek,  has  the  preference  of  him  who  has  no  trick  with- 
out points ;  in  general  in  cases  of  equality  the  best  placed  has 
the  preference. 

When  tfetlB  espagnolette  is  played,  and  won,  he  wins  the 
par^  in  preferenoe  to  the  best  placed. 

When  every  trick  is  made  by  one  person,  there  is  no  party  ; 
and  this  ia  called  (by  way  of  excellence)  making  the  reversis. 

THE  RBYEBSIS. 

Every  trick  without  exception  must  be  made  by  one  person 
to  make  the  reversis. 

The  reversis  is  undertaken  when  the  first  nine  tricks  are 
made  by  the  same  person ;  there  is  then  an  end  of  the  party 
i^d  of  the  qninolas ;  the  great  qwola  being  only  as  the 
knave  of  hearts,  and  the  little  quinola  as  the  queen  of  hearts, 
except  the  person  who  wins  the  reversis,  plays  his  ouinolas  at 
toy  time  before  the  two  last  tricks,  he  is  then  entitled  to  the 
ati^es;  but  on  the  contrary,  should  the  reversis  be  broken  by 
one  of  the  players  winning  either  of  the  two  last  tricks,  he 
then  not  only  pays  the  reversis  broken,  but  the  stakes  to  the 
pools,  for  the  qninolas  he  may  have  played  before  the  reversis 
was  undertaken. 

All  consolations  paid  for  aces  or  guinolas,  by  the  person 

"*    '  * '      the  reversis.  is  to  be  returned  en  his  wmnmg  it 
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THX  BSPAGNOLSm:;  OR  THX  lOtTB  A0I8. 

The  espagnolette  ia  either  rimpl j  four  aces,  three  aces,  and 
one  quinola,  or  two  aces  and  two  quinolas. 

The  plajer  having  the  espagnolette,  has  a  right  to  renouioa 
in  eyerj  suit,  daring  the  whole  game,  and  if  he  can  avoid 
winning  any  trick,  and  there  is  no  reversis,  he  of  course  wins 
the  party  in  preference  to  him  who  is  better  placed ;  but  if 
he  is  obliged  to  win  a  trick,  he  then  pays  the  party  to  him 
who  would  otherwise  have  received  it,  and  returns  the  eonao- 
lations  he  may  have  received  for  aces  or  quinolas ;  and  if  he 
has  a  quinola,  he  will  pay  the  stake  to  the  pool,  instead  of 
receiving  it,  unless  a  reversis  is  made  upon  him. 

The  player  having  the  espagnolette,  is  at  liberty  to  waive 
his  privilege,  and  to  play  his  game  as  a  common  one,  baft 
loses  that  privilege  the  moment  he  has  renounced  playing  in 
nut. 

The  espagnolette  receives  consolation  in  any  part  of  fihe 
game,  if  he  forces  the  quinola,  and  this  can  oi^y  happen  in 
three  instances : — 

I. — ^By  playiuff  a  heart  eldest  hand,  and  the  qmnola  being 
single  in  some  other  hand. 

II. — ^If  having  through  inattention,  made  a  trick  during 
the  course  of  the  game,  ne  returns  a  heart,  and  forces. 

III. — If  by  being  obliged  to  enter  at  the  tenth  trick,  or 
choosing  to  enter  sooner,  ne  should  have  a  heart  to  play,  and 
by  that  means  forces  it. 

If  any  person  wins  the  reversis,  the  espagnolette  pays 
BLUffly  for  all  the  company. 

u  any  person  undertakes  a  reversis,  and  another  breaks  it| 
the  espagnolette  pays  th^hole  to  the  person  who  broke  it. 

The  person  holding  the  four  aces  or  espagnolette,  can  like- 
wise break  the  reversis,  and  is  payed  as  before  mentioned,  by 
the  person  whose  reversis  he  broke ;  he  can  likewise  under- 
take the  reversis,  but  then  his  hand  must  be  played  as  a  pom« 
mon  game,  for  he  cannot  renounce. 

If  the  espagnolette  has  placed  his  quinola,  and  there  is  a 
reversis  either  made  or  broken,  he  is  not  to  receive. the  stake; 
according  to  the  general  rule,  viz.,  when  the  reversis  takes 
place,  the^pools  are  neither  received  or  paid,  except  by  him 
who  undertakes  the  reversis. 
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If  another  player  liaTing  the  aoe  or  king  of  heartSy  the 
espagnolette  has  in  any  part  of  the  game;  either  of  his  qni- 
nolas  forced;  he  pays  the  stake,  and  his  consolation  the  same 
as  the  two  other  players,  which  is  dne  to  him  that  foroeSy 
except  there  is  a  reversis. 

PAYMENTS. 

The  dealer  always  pats  two  fish  into  the  great  qninola  pool, 
~  one  into  the  little,  over  and  ahove  his  common  stake  of 
six  and  three,  hesides  which  every  one  puts  into  the  former, 
for  the  first  stake  siz  fish,  and  into  the  latter  three;  so  that 
the  great  qninola  pool,  will  consist  of  twenty-six  fish,  and  the 
little  qninola  pool  of  thirteen  fish ;  each  time  the  stakes  are 
drawn,  or  when  there  are  fewer  fish  in  the  pool  than  the  first 
onAonal. stake,  the  pool  mnst  he  replenished  as  at  first. 

The  person  who  gives  an  ace  npon  a  renounce,  receives  a 
fish  from  the  person  who  wins  the  trick;  if  the  ace  of  dia- 
monda,  he  will  receive  two. 

The  person  who  forces  an  ace,  receives  the  same  payments 
from  each  of  the  players,  as  well  as  the  person  forced. 

The  great  qninola  placed  npon  a  renounce,  receives  six 
fish ;  the  little  qninola  placed  upon  a  renonnoe,  receives  three 
fish;  and  if  either  of  them  is  forced,  the  person  who  foroesi 
receives  the  same  payment  from  each  player. 

Theae  payments  should  be  made  immediately  wiihout  being 
asked  for. 

One  or  more  aces,  or  either  of  the  qninolas  played  or  florge, 
ihat  is,  led  out,  pay  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  forced,  and 
sore  paid  to  the  person  who  wins  the  (arty,  but  zt  is  for  him  UK 
teooUiM  and  demand  them. 

When  either  ace  or  qninola  are  placed,  played,  or  gorg6 
Ae  last  card,  it  is  called  d  la  bonne,  and  pays  doable,  and 
all  payments  whatever,  are  doable  to  the  person  who  sita 
oj^osite. 

The  payment  for  the  reversis  made  or  broke,  is  eighty  fish ; 
each  player  paying  twenty,  and  the  opposite  party  forty,  when 
the  reversis  is  made ;  but  when  it  is  broken,  the  whole  is  paid 
to  the  person  who  breaks  it,  by  the  person  whose  reverds  is 
broken;. that  is,  he  pays  the  persons  breaking  it,  exactly  tha 
same  number  of  fish  he  would  have  received  from  tka  whole 
table,  had  he  won  it. 
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LAWS  0f  TBS  OAMl  Of  SXVSE0IB. 

L—- The  eldesi  hand  ought  to  take  care  that  all  the  plajen 
have  put  their  stakes  into  the  pools;  if  not^  he  will  paj  for 
those  whom  he  has  not  called  upon  to  pay  their  staka. 

U. — ^The  person  who  misdeals^  loses  his  deal. 

in. — ^If  the  player  takes  his  card  without  having  pot  obI 
to  the  discard,  me  deal  goes  for  nothing. 

lY. — ^The  discard  is  not  to  be  changed  after  it  is  onoe  pst 
out. 

Y.-— The  eldest  hand  should  be  attentive  not  to  play  a  card 
till  the  discard  is  complete ;  should  he  have  played  one^  be  is 
permitted,  if  nobody  has  played  to  it,  to  take  it  up  and  play 
another. 

YI. — No  person  must  play  before  his  turn. 

Yn. — ^He  who  flings  down  his  game^  thinking  he  haa  the 
rest  of  the  tricks,  is  to  pay  for  any  ace  or  quinola  that  haa  or 
can  be  placed  or  given  i  but,  in  case  of  a  reversis,  the  peEscm 
who  mi^t  break  it,  can  oblige  him  to  take  up  his  cards,  and 
play  them  one  after  another,  as  the  person  who  can  break  it 
shidl  direct. 

Yin. — ^When  a  player  thinking  he  has  won  the  party,  or 
willing  to  &vor  the  person  who  has  won  it,  asks  for  the  aoea 
or  quinolas  led  out,  oefore  the  person  who  has  won  the  party 
has  demanded  them,  he  is  to  pay  for  him  who  might  have 
been  called  upon  to  pay  them. 

IX.— If  at  the  end  of  the  game,  it  is  perceived  there  is  aa 
error  in  the  discard,  either  by  putting  out  too  many  cards  or 
too  few,  the  deal  goes  for  nothing  and  must  be  made  agMn  ; 
and  if  it  is  discovered  that  a  quinola  has  been  put  to  the  dis- 
oard,  without  there  being  three  remises  in  the  pool  of  the 
quinola  so  put  out;  the  person  from  whose  hand  such  quinola 
was  put  out  to  the  discard,  pays  the  party,  and  the  stake  to 
the  pool,  the  same  as  if  his  quinola  had  been  forced  or  gorg& 

X. — When  the  cards  are  cut,  it  is  too  late  to  ask  for  Uie 
payment  of  any  ace  Or  quinola,  which  may  have  been  played 
<H^  gorge ;  as  likewise  for  the  partv  or  the  stake  in  the  po^s. 

XI. — ^Before  vou  play  your  cards,  it  is  always  permitted  to 
ask  how  the  cards  have  been  played,  bat  it  is  not  permitted 
to  observe  it  to  others  who  may  not  make  the  inquiry. 

XIL — ^If  any  player,  not  having  the  espagnolette,  revgke% 
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be  sLall  pay  a  ooimter  k^  eaeh  of  tlie  poob;  and  can  neither 
receiTe  theparty  or  any  payment. 

XIII. — The  player  is  permitted  to  examine  all  his  own 
tricks  at  any  time,  but  not  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  any  other 
person^  the  last  trick  excepted.  ' 

A  nW   HINTS  TOWABDS  PLATINa  THB  QAME  OF  BEYERSIS. 

There  seem  to  be  fonr  great  objects  in  this  game ;  the  first, 
winning  the  party;  the  second,  placing  the  qninolas;  the 
third,  making  the  espagnolette ;  and  the  fourth,  making  the 
t^versis:  there  is  likewise  a  lesser  object^  viz.,  that  of 
placing  the  different  aces  on  a  renounce. 

In  playing  yoor  cards  you  should  endeayour  to  give  your 
qninolas,  your  aces,  and  great  cards  on  a  renounce,  when  the 
person  who  sits  opposite  to  you  is  likely  to  make  the  trick,  as 
all  the  payments  are  double  from  him ;  if  you  win  the  party, 
he  may  by  that  means  lose  it ;  and  if  you  lose  the  party, 
most  prolmbly  you  will  not  have  it  to  pay  to  him. 

In  order  to  gain  the  party,  you  must  avoid,  if  possible,  win- 
ning a  triek,  for  which  purpose  keep  all  the  lowest  cards  in 
your  hand,  such  as  two's  and  three's. 

AN  SLDEB  HANP  LIKELY  TO  WIN  THE  PABTT. 

Suppose  the  elder  hand  to  be  dealt  the  ace,  seven,  fonr, 
MMl  two  of  spades;  the  king,  four,  and  three  of  clubs;  four 
and  two  of  hearts;  and  six  and  five  of  diamonds. 

The  aoe  of  spades  should  be  put  to  the  discard,  because  you 
hope  from  your  hand  to  win  the  party ;  and  by  discarding  a 
high  card,  you  increase  its  value ;  suppose  the  card  you  take 
^  from  the  table  to  be  the  seven  of  diamonds,  yon  should 
mn  given  the  seven  of  diamonds  to  the  person  who  sits  oppo- 
site to  yon^  in  preference  to  the  king  of  clubs,  with  which  yon 
would  have  much  less  chance  of  winning  a  trick  than  with 
the  8«ven  of  diamonds,  because  your  lowest  card  in  this  suit 
ia  only  a  five,  while  that  in- dubs  is  a  three;  suppose  you  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  the  seven  of  diamonds,  the  queen  of 
spades,  with  this  hand  you  will  play  your  four  of  hearts  to 
force  the  qninolas  :  the  person  who  wins  the  trick  will  most 
probably  do  the  same,  to  which  you  must  play  your  two  of 
hearts ;  if  another  heart  should  be  played,  then  part  with  vour 
.u  of  diam<md0,  which  is  a  w<Mrse  eard  to  keep  tikan  thekmg 


HniTS  VOWAItM*  FLATTHG. 

of  cIhIm  fir  ihe  ffitsmjotwffiAaa;  beopnae  h^yiig.  d^  Utter 
with  three  small  spades,  and  the-fonner  with  two  oiiall/olafat, 
joa  have  very  little  ohanoe  of  wiomng  a  trick  in  Jthq^  mtS} 
and  with  a  five  or  six  of  any  suit,  when  jbearts  h^Yfi  been 
played  three  or  four  times,  you  have  a  very  gpod  ch^iiice  to 
win  a  trick  with  one  of  them,  as  every  player  will,  of  cacunae, 
fling  away  their  highest  cards^  unless  they  suspect  a  levexsis 
IB  attempted  to  be  played. 

AN  SLDEB  HAND  IJKELT  TO  LOSS  THS  I»AKtT. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  king,  nine,  and  eight  of 
hearts ;  queen,  seven,  and  five  of  diamonds;  knave,  ei^t,  and 
seven  of  spades ;  aoe  and  nine  of  clubs ;  with  this  hioid  it  la 
most  probable  you  will  lose  the  party ;  therefore  you  ahonild 
put  to  the  discard  a  card  of  no  value ;  for  whijch  xeajson  Uio 
seven  of  diamonds  would  be  the  best  card ;  suppose  in  the 
place  of  which  you  take  up  the  seven  of  dubs,  havii^^  tbxee 
nigh  hearts,  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  part  wi^  QMe  ijtf 
them,  as  you  might  receive  a  quinola  from  tbe  persofi  wlio 
sits  opposite  to  you,  as  well  as  take  one  in  from  tbp  table. 
The  queen  of  diamonds  should  be  given  to  the  person  wbo 
sits  ojjposite  to  you,  which  will  leave  you  with  only  the  five  of 
diamonds,  and  give  you  the  best  chance  should  the  person  who 
is  opposite  to  you  give  you  a  quinola  to  get  the  lead  out  of  your 
hand.  Suppose  die  person  who  is  opposite  to  you  gives  yoa 
the  nine  of  spades,  with  this  hand  you  have  nolhiiiff  to  do, 
but  lead  out  your  king  of  hearts,  and  to  follow  with  ue  june 
and  eight,  if  not  taken,  in  hopes  of  forcing  the  quinolaa.  If 
they  are  not  forced  by  your  Uiree  hearts,  and  you  have  ptill 
the  lead,  you  should  play  the  spades,  till  all  those  spades  lower 
than  your  own  are  out :  then  you  will  play  your  nine  of  olube, 
and  then  your  five  of  diamonds,  which  if  taken  and  played 
again,  you  should  immediatelv  place  your  ace  of  clubs  upon 
the  renounce.  If  the  diamond  was  not  taken,  then  play  your 
seven  of  clubs,  and  with  winning  that  trick  in  aU  probability 
you  will  make  the  reversis,  as  you  will  have  the  ace  of  dube^ 
and  most  probably  the  best  spade  remaining. 

AN  XLDBR  HAND  WITH  THX  QUINOUkS. 

An  elder*  hand  composed  of  the  knave,  seven,  six,  ^re^ 
four,  and  two  of  hearts;  four  and  five  of  diamonds;  four. 
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Oliteey  nd  twoof  spftdes ;  with  this  hftiid  theftve  of  diamonds 
■hoold  be  pot  to  the  diseurd ;  suppose  in  return  joa  take  np 
the  two  of  dubs,  yon  will  then  gire  the  four  of  diamonds  to 
die  person  who  is  opposite  to  you,  who  in  return  gives  yon 
tiie  queen  of  hearts ;  which  with  your  hand^  becomes  a  valu- 
able present,  as  most  probably  you  will  not  get  a  trick,  and 
are  sure  of  placing  both  your  quinolas  upon  a  renounce,  and 
cannot  possibly  have  them  forced;. with  this  hand  you  should 
lead  the  seven  of  hearts,  which  most  probably  will  be  taken ; 
yon  are  then  sure  of  winning  no  trick,  and  of  placing  youl 
qninolifl,  and  which  yon  will  take  care  to  do  with  the  great 

r'  iola  tiie  very  hist  card,  which  is  called  d  la  bonne,  and 
wfaieh  yon  are  paid  double  what  you  would  receive  if 
played  at  any  other  part  of  the  game. 

A  qninola  should  never  be  kept  in  your  hand,  unless  ao- 
oompanied  with  three  other  hearts ;  therefore  if  yon  have  two 
qpttnolas,  and  only  one  heart,  yon  must  give  that  quinola 
whicdi  has  the  greatest  remise  to  the  person  who  is  opposite 
to  yon.  If  yon  have  both  quinolas,  and  one  or  two  heartSi 
and  there  are  three  remises  in  one  pool,  or  in  both,  the  qui- 
nola, whose  three  remises  are  in  the  pool,  should  be  put  to  the 
Ascard,  and  the  other  to  the  person  who  is  opposite  to  you ; 
if  both  quinolas  have  three  remises,  the  great  quinola  should 
be  pat  to  the  discard. 

AN  XI:J>ER  HAMD  with  THX  SSPAQMOIiSTTS. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  ace,  king,  aneen,  knave, 
four,  and  two  of  hearts  :  the  ace  of  diamonds ;  uie  oueen  and 
knave  of  spades;  the  four  and  three  of  clubs ;  this  hand 
having  the  espagnolette,  or  four  aces,  you  should  put  the  king 
of  hearts  to  the  discard,  to  make  the  party  as  great  as  yon 
oan ;  because  if  you  win  the  espagnolette,  you  are  sure  of 
gaining  the  party,  in  preference  to  the  person  who  is  better 
placed ;  suppose  you  take  up  in  return  the  five  of  spades,  yon 
will  then  five  the  five  of  spades  to  the  person  who  sits  oppo- 
site, (as  giving  him  too  high  a  card,  might  assist  him  in 
making  a  reversis  against  your  dspagnolette)  and  in  return 
receive  the  seven  of  clubs ;  with  this  hand  yon  should  play  the 
four  of  clubs  to  get  the  lead  out  of  your  hand :  and  when 
hearts  are  played,  you  must,  if  possible,  not  discover  too  soon, 
bj  lenonncing  your  espagnolette;  but  play  a  heart  in  aoil 
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ottce,  pfeserving,  hoirefv«r,  tke  two,  whldi'may  be  »  oaid«f 
much  more  consequence  to  joa ;  and  if  more  hearts  ahonld  be 
plajed,  get  rid  of  your  spades,  and  if  a  second  plajer  wins  a 
trick,  (by  which  means  the  reversis  cannot  be  made  against 
your  eepagnolette)  give  yonr  aces,  and  if  all  the  hearta  have 
been  played,  give  your  great  quinola  d  la  bonne  ^  bat  if  then 
are  yet  hearts  remaining,  you  must  gire  it  awayi  and  ke^ 
your  lowest  cards  for  the  two  last  trids. 

AN  SLDEB  HAND  PLATINQ  FOB  THE  BEVBBSISL 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knaTe^ 
nine,  seven,  and  four  of  hearts;  king  and  two  ti  diamoiids; 
queen  and  knaye  of  clubs :  with  this  hand  in  expeotatioii  of 
winning  the  reversis,  you  should  discard  the  two  of  diaanendBi 
suppose  in  return  you  take  up  the  eijght  of  spades ;  you  wiB 
then  give  up  the  eight  of  spades  to  t&  person  who  ots  oppo- 
nte  to  you,  who  in  return  gives  you  the  king  of  ciubtf.  Yoi 
will  then  begin  playing  your  ace  and  king  of  hearts,  aild  th«B 
vtmr  nine,  which  will  most  probably  take  out  idl  the  hearts  ? 
but  you  should  still  play  one  more,  in  h<^>es  the  ace  ol  elubs  will 
be  thrown  away  upon  a  renounce,  (if  not  alreadv  duoard«d,) 
you  will  then  play  your  king,  queen  and  knave  of  dubs ;  tiM 
TOUT  queen  of  hearts,  taking  care  to  play  the  knave  of  hearta 
before  the  two  last  tricks ;  because  when  the  reversis  is  madei 
that  quinola  which  is  played  in  either  of  the  two  last  tricks^ 
does  not  receive  the  stokes  out  of  the  pool,  but  becomes  sim- 
ply the  knave  or  que^  of  hearts. 

ten  TOUNGESf  HAND  WINNINQ  THB   PABTT^  ARS  PLACOf^ 

THB  QUIN0LA8. 

Suppose  the  youngest  hand  or  dealer  to  have  the  kia^ 
knave,  eight,  six,  four,  three,  and  two  of  hearts ;  knaive,  Bum^ 
five,  three,  and  two  of  spades.  The  dealer  having  twelfs 
cards  has  the  advantage  of  putting  to  the  disoard,  without 
taking  up  a  card  in  return ;  having  seven  hearts  the  quinola 
cannot  be  forced ;  therefore  put  out  the  king  of  hearta  to  the 
discard,  as  from  your  hand  and  situation  in  being  best  plaeed, 
vou  are  almost  sure  of  winning  the  parly  ^  except  the  espagno- 
leite  should  be  played  and  won.  You  will  then  give  the  knavs 
of  spades  to  the  person  who  sits  opposite  to  you,  who  in  return 
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giTCfl  jon  tbe  little  qninola :  with  this  hand  jour  are  sue  of 
placing  both  jour  qninolaa,  and  of  not  talcing  a  trick ;  the 
only  thing  therefore  (on  account  of  your  quinolas)  you  have 
to  fear,  is  one  of  the  players  making  the  reversis ;  which 
would  then  prevent  your  having  the  remises  out  of  the  pooL 


MINOR  CARD  GAMES. 


The  catalogue  of  the  Minor  Card  Gkunes  has  been  far  more 
reduced  by  those  which  have  become  obsolete  within  these  last 
hundred  years  than  the  list  of  those  played  and  introduced 
during  the  nineteenth  century  will  seem  to  balance.  ^'  The 
Gompleat  Gamester/'  published  in  1784,  oontaiofl  treatises 
«poa  Ombre,  Quintille,  Basset^  Grleok,  French  Kuff,  Five 
Oavde,*  Costly  Goloars,  Bone- Ace,  Wit  and  Reason,  Art  of 
Memoiy,  Plain  Dealing,  Queai  Naiarene,  Peneech,  Post  and 
Pair,  Bankafalet,  Beeste,  the  famous  game  of  Yerauere,  the 
noble  and  eourtly  game  called  Grand  !&ick  Track,  Tick  Tack, 
PottbletSi  Slioe  Ace,  Catch  Dolt,  Inn  and  Inn,  and  Passage ; 
games  sou«ely  known  by  name  in  the  present  day,  and  never 

Slayed.  Many  of  the  lesser  games  popular  now,  are,  no 
oubt,  indebted  for  their  existence  to  the  notices  of  them 
written  by  Hoyle,  and  left  by  him  as  a  reyertive  legacy  to 
those  who  seek  relief  from  ennuis  and  the  still  graver  visita- 
tions of  life.  These  "  small  deer  *'  of  the  carfi-player  enjoy 
a  roving  commission.  At  a  loo  table  you  will  find  as  many 
▼ersions  of  the  matter  for  discussion  as  men  to  propose  and 
propound  them.  Commerce  is  variously  conducted  in  various 
places,— «nd  Matrimony  is  constantly  a  source  of  diflference 

of  opinion As  the  best  course  in  this  dilemma,  wn 

bave  chosen  that  which  seems  the  most  apt.  A  more  conve- 
nient principle  than  that  which  Hoyle  has  adopted  in  found- 
ing his  systems  has  not  been  suggested  by  any  who  have  fol- 
lowed him.  For  this  reason  we  give  most  of  them  from  his 
text,  departing  from  him  only  in  a  few  instances,  where  we 
have  been  able  to  improve. 

*  Fi^e  Cards  in  bUII  plajed  In  Ireland  nnder  the  aamfi  of  Five  TrngBo^ 
or  Spoflt  Five.— £d. 
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CASsmo. 

Oassino  iH  generally  played  by  four  people,  but  oecanon- 
ally  by  three  or  two;  the  poin'j  consist  of  eleven^  and  the 
lurch  is  six. 
The  points  are  thns  calcnlatei : 
That  party  which  obtains  the  great  cassino 

(or  ten  of  diamonds)  reckons 2  points. 

Ditto,  little  cassino  (the  deuce  of  spades)....     1        '' 

The  fonr  aees  one  point  each 4        '^ 

The  majority  in  spades 1   .     " 

The  majority  of  cards 8        '^ 

Besides  a  sweep  before  the  end  of  the  game, 
when  any  player  can  match  all  on  the 

board,  reckons 1        '' 

In  some  deals  at  this  game  it  may  so  happen,  that  neither 
party  wins  any  thing,  as  the  points  are  not  set  np  according 
to  the  tricks,  &c.,  obtained,  but  the  smaller  number  is  con- 
stantly substraeted  from  the  lareer  both  in  cards  and  points^ 
and  if  they  both  prove  equal,  &e  game  commences  again^ 
and  the  deal  goes  on  in  rotation :  when  three  persons  play  at 
thb  game,  the  two  lowest  add  their  points  together,  and  sub- 
tract from  the  highest ;  but  when  their  two  numbers  together 
either  amount  to  or  exceed  the  highest,  then  neither  party 
scores. 

LAWS. 

The  deal  and  partners  are  determined  by  cutting,  as  ai 
whist,  and  the  dealer  gives  four  cards  by  one  at  a  time  to 
every  player,  and  either  regularly  as  he  deals,  or  by  1,  2,  3, 
or  4,  at  a  time,  lays  four  more  face  upwards  on  the  board,  and 
after  the  first  cards  are  played,  four  others  are  to  be  dealt  to 
each  person  till  the  pack  is  concluded;  but  it  lA  only  in  th« 
first  deal  that  any  cards  are  to  be  turned  up. 

The  deal  is  not  lost  when  a  card  is  faced  by  the  dealer,  un- 
less in  the  first  round  before  any  of  the  four  cards  are  turned 
up  on  the  table;  but  if  a  card  happens  to  be  faced  in  the 
pack  before  any  of  the  said  four  are  turned  np,  then  ihe  deal 
must  be  begun  again. 


cABsma 

Any  petBon  playing  wiUi  len  tiiaii  fbar  mrAi  must  abide 
by  the  Ices,  and  should  a  card  be  found  under  the  table^  iho 
plMer  whose  number  ia  deficient  is  to  take  the  same. 

£aoh  person  plays  one  oard  at  a  time,  with  which  he  may 
not  only  take  at  once  every  card  of  the  same  denomination  on 
the  table^  but  likewise  all  that  will  oombine  therewith ;  as  for 
■nfftonce,  a  ten  takes  not  only  every  ten,  but  also  nine  and 
•ce,  eight  and  deuce,  seven  and  three^  six  and  four,  or  two 
fires ;  and  if  he  clears  the  board  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
g»iiie  he  scores  a  point,  and  whenever  any  player  cannot  pair 
or  eombine,  then  he  is  to  put  down  a  card. 

The.pumber  of  tricks  are  not  to  be  examined  or  counted 
before  all  the  cards  are  played,  nor  may  ai\y  trick  but  that 
last  won  be  looked  at,  as  every  mistake  must  be  challenged 
immediately. 

After  all  the  pack  is  dealt  out,  the  player  who  obtains  the 
last  trick  sweeps  all  the  cards  then  remaining  unmatched  on 
the  table. 

BUIJBS. 

The  principal  objects  are  to  remember  what  has  been 
pbtyed ;  and  when  no  pairs  or  combinations  can  be  made,  to 
elear  the  hand  of  court  cards,  which  cannot  be  combined,  and 
are  only  of  service  in  pairing  or  in  gainine  the  final  sweep : 
but  if  no  court  cards  are  left,  it  is  best  to  play  any  small  ones, 
ezeept  aces,  as  thereby  combinations  are  often  prevented. 

In  making  pairs  and  combinations  a  preference  should 
geaerally  be  given  to  spades,  for  obtaining  a  minority  of  them 
maYsave  the  game. 

n  hen  three  aces  are  out,  take  the  first  opportunity  to  pluy 
the  fourth,  as  it  then  cannot  pair;  but  when  there  is  another 
aoe  remaining,  it  is  better  even  to  play  the  little  cassino,  that 
ciMi  only  make  one  point,  than  to  risk  the  ace,  which  may  be 
paired  by  the  opponent,  and  make  a  difference  of  two  pointer ; 
and  if  ^at  cassino  and  an  ace  be  on  the  board  prefer  the 
aoe,  as  it  may  be  paired  or  combinad,  but  great  cassino  can 
only  be  paired. 

Do  pot  neglect  sweeping  the  board  when  opportunity  offers; 
^ways  prefer  taking  up  the  card  laid  down  by  the  opponent, 
also  as  many  as  possible  with  one,  endeavouring  likewise  to 
win  the  last  cards  or  final  sweep. 


oAMiiiiK^-^mHn. 


Ifhik  great  w  Hide  omaio  is  in,  tvoid  plsji^p 
tea  or  a  Hmoe. 

When  ymi  bold  a  pair,  lay  down  one  of  tlMBi,  vnli 
fkett  k  a  liiiular  oud  on  we  taUe,  and  tbe  lowth  aoi  yel 
oat. 

Attend  to  the  adrenariei'  aeore,  and,  if  poesiUe,  wefiBt 
tliem  ^m  savii^  tkeir  Inreh;  eren  thoaf^  70a  otMnriee 
*06>ning^7  g^  l^Ba  yonreelf,  partievlarly  u  yoa  oen  hinder 
them  from  clearing  the  board. 

At  the  eommenoement  of  a  game,  combine  all  the  earda 
poflsible,  for  that  ie  more  difficult  liian  pairing ;  but  when 
eombinatlonfl  cannot  be  made,  do  not  omit  to  pair,  and  alao 
eanAiUy  ayoid  loeing  opportonitieB  of  making  tridca. 


QTJINZR 

Thib  IB  a  Trench  game.  It  is  nsnally  planned  by  only  two 
penonBy  and  ia  much  admired  for  its  simjdicity  and  fidmeaB; 
aa  it  depends  entirely  upon  chance,  ia  soon  decided,  and  doea 
not  reqnire  that  attention  which  most  other  games  cm  the 
cards  do :  it  ia,  therefore,  particularly  calculated  for  thoae  wbo 
love  to  sport  upon  an  equal  chance. 

It  ia  called  Quinze  from  fifteen  being  the  game;  whieh 
must  be  made  as  follows : 

1.  The  cards  must  be  shuffled  by  the  two  players^  and  when 
they  hare  cut  for  deal,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who  eiitB 
the  lowest,  the  dealer  has  the  liberty  at  this,  aa  well  aa  at  all 
other j^mes,  to  shuffle  them  again. 

2.  When  this  is  done,  the  adversary  cuts  them ;  after  wfaidi 
the  dealer  gives  one  card  to  his  opponent,  and  one  to  hmt- 
aelf. 

8.  Should  the  dealer^s  adversary  not  approve  of  his  card, 
he  ia  entitled  to  have  aa  many  cards  given  to  him,  one  after 
the  other,  aa  will  make  fifteen,  or  come  nearest  to  that  num- 
ber}  which  are  usually  eiv^i  from  the  top  of  the  pa^ :  for 
example.  If  he  should  have  a  deuce,  and  draws  a  five,  which 
amount  to  seven,  he  must  continue  going  on,  in  ezpMtatioo 
of  ooming  nearer  to  fifteen.  If  he  dnwa  an  ei^t,  whieh  will 
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QBOrZB. — OORNSZIOKS. 

wke  jiuii  fifteen,  he,  as  "being  eldest  luind^  is  sore  of  wianing 
the  game.  But  if  he  overdniw  himself,  and  make  more  than 
ifkeeo,  he  loses,  unless  the  dealer  should  happen  to  do  the 
same ;  whicli  circumstanoe  constitutes  a  drawn  game,  a^d  the 
stakes  are  consequently  doubled.  In  this  manner  they  per- 
sereie,  nntdl  one  of  them  has  won  the  game^  by  standing,  and 
being  nearest  to  fifteen. 

4.  At  liie  end  of  each  game,  the  cards  are  packed  and 
shuffled,  and  the  players  again  out  for  deal. 

6.  The  advantage  is  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  elder  hand. 


CONNEXIONS. 


This  game  may  be  played  by  either  three  or  four  people ; 
if  ihe  former  number,  ten  cards  each  are  to  be  given ;  but  if 
the  latter,  then  only  eight  ia-pieee,  which  are  dealt  and  bear 
the  same  import  as  at  whist,  except  that  diamonds  are  always 

tramps  here. 
The  ooiinezions  are  formed  as  follows,^ 

1.  By  the  two  black  aces. 

2.  The  ace  of  spades  and  king  of  hearts. 

3.  The  ace  of  clubs  and  king  of  hearts. 

JPor  the  first  connexion  2«.  are  drawn  from  the  pool;  for 
the  second  Is. ;  and  for  the  third,  and  by  the  winner  of  the 
minority  in  tricks,  6df.  each  is  taken.  These  sums  are  sup- 
posing guineas  staked,  but  when  only  silver  is  pooled,  then 

penoe  are  drawn. 

A  trump  played  in  any  round  where  there  is  a  connexion 
wins  the  trick,  otherwise  it  is  gained  by  the  player  of  the  first 
eard  of  connexion,  and  after  a  connexion  any  following  player 
may  trump  without  incurring  a  revoke,  and  also  whatsoever 
suit  may  be  led,  the  person  holding  a  card  of  connexion  is  at 
liberty  to  play  the  same,  but  the  others  must,  if  possible, 
follow  suit,  unless  one  of  them  can  answer  the  connexion, 
which  should  be  done  in  preference. 

No  money  can  be  drawn  till  the  .hands  are  finished,  then  the 
possessors  of  the  connexions  are  to  take  first,  according  to 
precedence,  and  those  having  the  majority  of  tricks  take  last 
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LOTO. 

For  tliiA  game,  wliich  may  be  played  by  an  tmlimited  Hum- 
ber  of  perwrns,  boxes  containing  100  counters;  14  fi^es, 
erecy  one  redtoned  aa  ten  counters ;  12  contracts,  Talaed  at 
ten  fiab  a-piece ;  a  pack  of  24  very  large  cards,  with  fifteen 
different  nonbcMrai  marked  on  each,  and  in  a  bag  90  knobs  or 
balk,  numbered  from  1  to  90 ;  b^des  a  board  with  ten  caTi- 
ties  out  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  knobs  as 
drawn;  are  sold  at  the  Tunbridge-ware  or  turners'  shops. 
Fresh  covers  for  the  cards  may  be  purchased,  ready  printed, 
and  any  bookbinder  oan  easily  make  a  new  or  repair  tiie  old 
pack. 

RULES. 

1.  Every  player  should  draw  two  oards,  and  deposit  a  stake 
previously  agreed  upon ;  and  if  the  party  is  not  too  numerous, 
then  any  may  take  four  or  six  cards,  laying  down  a  double  or 
treble  stake  accordingly ;  and  when  the  players  are  more  than 
twelve,  then  some  are  only  to  have  one  card,  paying  half  a 
stake,  and  likewise  should  the  players  not  take  all  the  cards 
among  them,  the  remainder  of  the  pack  is  to  be  laid  aside 
until  some  other  persons  join  the  set.  From  the  cards  not 
taken,  players  may  exchange  one  or  m<Nre  of  tiioee  drawn,  or 
they  may  change  with  one  another ;  similar  exchanges,  if  the 
company  consent,  may  also  be  made  previous  to  each  draw- 
ing, and  likewise  prior  to  replenishing  the  pool.  Cards  may 
be  thrown  up,  or  additional  ones  drawn  from  those  put  by ; 
stakes  being  paid  proportioiiably. 

2.  The  stakes  are  to  be  put  together  in  a  pool,  placed  on 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  also  on  the  table  a  quantity  of 
counters  sufficient  for  the  number  of  cards  taken ;  upon  the 
counters  a  value  is  to  be  fixed  adequate  to  the  stakes  first 
deposited,  from  the  whole  of  which  a  sum  must  be  reserved, 
enough  to  pay,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  all  the  counters 
laid  upon  the  table. 

3.  Then  after  counting  the  90  knobs  so  as  to  be  certain 
they  are  right,  the  eldest  hand  shall  first  shake  them  well 
together  in  the  bag,  and  afterwards  draw  oat  ten  soeoessivQly, 
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not  auly  dedaniig  flie  number  of  each  as  drawn^  bat  also 
placing  the  same  oonspicnouBly  on  the  board. 

4.  Ab  soon  as  the  number  is  declared,  each  player  having 
ihe  same  on  one  or  more  cards,  is  to  talce  np  counters  suffi* 
cient  to  lay  one  upon  that  number  every  time  it  oecurS;  and 
8o  on  until  l^e  ten  knobs  are  drawn. 

5.  When  only  part  of  the  pack  is  taken,  and  a  number 
drawn  happens  not  to  be  upon  any  player's  card,  then  the 
players  may  put  away  diat  knob  till  some  person  takes  the 
card  on  which  it  is  printed. 

6.  When  ten  knobs  are  drawn  out,  every  player  examining 
the  cards  separately,  and  having  only  one  counter  upon  any 
horizontal  line,  wins  for  that  no  more  than  the  said  counter, 
which  is  styled  gaining  by  ahttract  /  where  two  counters  are 
on  the  same  horizontal  une  of  a  separate  card,  the  player 
gains  an  ambo,  and  becomes  entitled  to  five  counters,  besides 
the  two  'f  when  three  are  upon  the  same  line,  the  player  ob- 
tains a  tenUf  and  is  to  receive  25  additional  counters;  if  four 
are  on  the  same  line,  that  ja  called  a  qucUeme,  winning  100 
counters  additional ;  when  five  occur  on  the  same  line,  that 
makes  a  ^uUemey  gaining  250  additional  counters,  and  the 
player  is  entitled  to  payment  out  of  the  pool  for  all  ihe  above- 
mentioned  acquisitions  previous  to  another  drawing.  Instead 
of  giving  counters,  payment  for  the  same  niay  at  once  be  made 
from  the  stock  in  the  pool. 

7.  The  knobs  are  then  to  be  returned,  and  the  bag  given 
to  the  next  player  in  rotatioui  who  is  to  shake  the  same,  and 
draw,  &G._,  as  before  stated. 

8.  Whenever  the  pool  is  exhausted,  the  players  must  con- 
tribute a^in,  aecording  to  the  number  of  cards  taken ;  and 
when  it  is  resolved  to  finish  the  gune,  they  agree  among 
themselves  to  have  only  a  fixed  number  of  drawings  more. 

9.  At  ihe  last  drawing  each  player  proceeds  as  neretofore 
directed,  but  the  drawing  ocmohides  when  no  more  counters 
are  left  on  the  table.  The  players  then  beginning  with  the 
eldest-hand,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pool,  as  far  as  the  mo* 
i;ey  will  go }  and  when  that  is  expended,  the  others  remain 
unpaid,  which  is  styled  a  Bankruptcy ;  next  the  players  are 
to  re-unite  the  oounten  with  those  that  were  on  weir  cards, 
and  receive  payment  for  them  out  of  the  fund  reserved  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  game. 


POPS;  OR  POPK  JOAN. 

10.  Thero  are  also  eards  of  a  new  oombination,  wlueb  may 
be  played  by  6  ■■  12  a  18  ^  or  24,  obeerving  that  when  ox 
oaras  only  are  taken,  but  one  counter  is  given ;  if  12,  two ; 
if  18;  three;  and  when  24,  four  counteis ;  and  also  when  but 
BIZ  oards  are  taken,  they  must  be  either  from  1  to  6-— 7  to 
12— 13  to  18— or  19  to  24 ;  if  12 cards,  from  1  tol2— or W 
to  24— for  18  cardfly  from  1  to  18 ;  and  when  24,  the  whole 
number. 

11.  The  counters  may  refer  for  the  payment  to  the  amount 
of  the  stakes  deposited  in  the  stock. 

F<Hr  24  cards  ....  144  times  10 

«   18    «  ....  108    «      10 

«   12    "  ....  72    "     10 

«     6    "  ....  86    «     10 

There  are  other  methods  of  playing  at  Loto,  but  the  bdove- 
mentioned  b  the  most  approved. 


POPE,  OE  POPE  JOAN. 

Pops,  a  game  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Matrimonj, 
is  played  by  a  number  of  people,  who  generally  use  a  board 
painted  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  purchased  at  most 
turners'  or  toy  shops. 

The  eight  of  diamonds  must  first  be  taken  from  the  pack, 
and  after  settling  the  deal,  shuffling,  &c.,  the  dealer  dresses 
the  board  by  putting  fish,  counters,  or  other  stakes,  one  eadi 
to  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  game;  two  to  matrimony, 
two  to  intrigue,  and  six  to  the  nine  of  diamonds,  styled  Pope. 
This  dressing  is  in  some  companies  at  the  individual  expense 
of  the  dealer,  thouffh  in  others  the  players  contribute  two 
stakes  apiece  towaru  the  same. 

The  cards  are  next  to  be  dealt  round  ecpially  to  eveir 
player,  one  turned  up  for  trump,  and  about  six  or  eight  left 
in  the  stock  to  form  stops;  as  for  example,  if  the  ten  of 
spades  is  turned  up,  the  nine  consequently  becomes  a  stop ; 
the  four  kings  and  the  seven  of  diamonds  are  always  fixed 
stops,  and  the  dealer  is  the  only  perscm  permitted  in  the 
eonrse  of  the  game  to  refer  oocaaionallv  to  the  stock  faat  in&r- 
mation  what  other  cards  are  stoM  in  that  respeothre  deaL 
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If  ^ttker  aee,  king^  qoeen^  or  knaTe,  hatobetui  to  be  the 
tnmed-ap  taramp,  the  dealer  takes  whatever  is  deposited  on 
tliat  head  ;  bat  vrhen  Pope  is  turned  up^  the  dealer  is  entitled 
both  to  that  and  the  game,  besides  a  stake  for  every  card 
dealt  to  each  player.      Unless  the  game  is  determined  by 
Pope  being  ttumed  up,  the  eldest  hand  begins  by  playing  out 
as  many  cards  as  possible ;  first  the  stops,  then  Pope  if  he 
has  it,  and  afterwards  the  lowest  card  of  his  longest  suit,  par- 
ticularly an  ace,  for  that  never  can  be  led  through ;  the  other 
players  are  to  follow  when  they  can,  in  sequence  of  the  same 
suit,  till  a  stop  occurs,  and  the  party  having  the  said  stop, 
thereby  becomes  eldest-hand,  and  is  to  lead  accordingly,  and 
BO  on,  until  some  person  parts  with  all  his  cards,  by  which  he 
wins  the  pool  (game,)  and  becomes  entitled  besides  to  a  stake 
for  every  card  not  played  by  the  others^  except  from  any  one 
holding  Pope,  which  excuses  him  from  paying;  but  if  Pope 
has  been  played,  then  the  party  having  held  it  is  notexesaed, 
having  already  received  the  stakes  for  that  card. 

King  and  queen  form  what  is  denominated  matrimony, 
queen  and  knave  make  intrigue,  when  in  the  same  hand ;  but 
neither  they,  nor  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  or  pope,  entitle  the 
holder  to  the  stakes  deposited  thereon,  unless  played  out,  and 
no  claim  can  be  allowed  after  the  board  is  dressed  for  the 
Bncoeedinff  deal ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  stakes  are  to  re- 
main for  &ture  determination. 

This  game  only  requires  a  little  attention  to  recollect  what 
stops  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  same ;  as  for  in- 
stance,  if  a  player  begins  by  lajring  down  the  eight  of  clubs, 
then  the  seven  in  another  hand  forms  a  stop,  whenever  that 
Boit  is  led  frt>m  any  lower  card,  or  the  holder  when  eldest 
nuiy  safely  lay  it  down  in  order  to  clear  his  hand. 


VINGT-UN. 

YiNGT-UN,  or  twenty-one,  is  very  similar  to  Quinze,  and 
may  be  played  by  two  or  more  people.  It  is  essentially  a 
family  game,  and  when  played  as  such,  the  stakes  are  usually 
represented  by  counters,  which  mav  be  of  any  value ;  say, 
sixpence  the  dozen^  or  more.  It  is  common  to  limit  the 
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ibdcM  to  be  hid  to  a  doien  of  oonntera,  or  &• 

none  J  irliieli  they  repreeent.     Aa  the  deal  is 

and  often  eontinnes  long  with  the  same  person,  it  ia  lumal  to 

determine  it  at  the  eommenoement  by  the  first  aoe  toixftod  v^ 

or  any  ol^er  mode  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  deal  is  retained  by  the  person  who  commeiaoeiiy  VBtil 
a  natural  Tingtmn  oecurs,  when  it  passes  to  the  next  in  rota^ 
tion.*  (The  old  mode  of  play,  however,  is,  that  ia  liie 
of  a  natural  Yingt-nn  the  deal  passes  to  the  holder,  and 
■till  adhere  to  this  custom.  This  item  of  the  game 
therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  table,  or  be 
Tiously  agreed.)  The  pony  or  youngest  hand  should  oaUeet 
the  cards  that  have  been  played,  and  shuffle  them  toucher 
ready  for  the  dealer  against  the  period  when  he  shall  luiv0 
diatribnted  the  whole  pack. 

The  dealer  begins  by  giving  two  cards,  one  at  %  timei  Dace 
downwards,  to  each  player,  including  himself.    After  ike 
first  card  has  been  dealt  round,  each  pkces  his  stake  vpoa  it 
(whiek  may,  if  he  chooses,  be  as  low  as  a  single  coiuiter,)aiHl 
then  reoeires  the  second  card;  but  the  dealer,  upon  the  staketf 
being  all  laid,  and  before  proceeding  with  the  deal^  iooka  at 
his  own  card,  and  if  he  thinks  proper  (having  perhapaan  aoa, 
ten,  9F  court  card,)  he  may  double  the  stakes,  whi^  he  an« 
nounoes  by  ciying  ^  double.'     He  then  distributes,  a  seoond 
card  to  each,  and  lastly  to  himself.     Should  he  ohanoe  t0 
have  a- natural  vingt-un,  he  declares  it  at  once,  before  aay 
more  cards  are  dealt,  and  collects  the  stakes  (which,  by  a 
vhigt-nn,  are  doubled,)  but  should  he  have  drawn  less  than 
21,  the  game  proceeds  thus : — ^The  dealer  enquires  of  each 
player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand  on  the  left, 
whether  he  stands,  or  wishes  for  another  card,  which,  if  re- 
quired, must  be  given  from  off  the  top  (face  upwards)  of  the 
pack,  and  afterwards  another,  or  more,  if  requested,  till  the 
points  of  the  additional  card  or  cards,  added  to  those  dealt, 
exceed  or  make  21  exactly,  or  such  a  number  less  than  21, 
as  the  player  may  choose  to  stand  upon ;  but  when  the  points 
exceed  21,  the  player  is  technically  said  to  have  ovenhrawn, 
and  his  cajrds  are  to  be  thrown  up  forthwith,  and  the  stake  laid 
on  them  paid  to  the  dealer.     When  the  dealer  has  gone  the 

*  Shoald  «  natnral  YiDgt-nn  ocoar  in  fb»  flnt  round  it  does  not  pat  oat« 
the  dMUr  being  allowed  «  miuriconU. 
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found  «f  fha  iaUe  in  this  mAnnery  he  turoB  np  his  own  etais 
to  the  view  of  the  company^  and  should  he  haye  any  nomber 
4ii  points,  between,  say  from  17  to  20,  he  usually  *^  stands/' 
tb^t  is,  pits  his  cards  against  the  other  players.  Those  under 
his  number,  as  well  as  ties,'*'  pay ;  those  above  it  receive.  If 
the  dealer  should  have  only  14  or  15  points  in  his  first  hand, 
the  chances  would  be  against  him,  were  he  to  stand  on  so 
miall  a  number.  He  would  therefore  draw  another  card,  and 
dioald  this  be  a  very  low  one  (an  ace  or  a  deuce,)  and  he  have 
TMMon  to  suppose,  by  the  extra  cards  dealt  round,  that  he  had 
to  contest  high  numbers,  he  would  draw  again,  and  if  he  ob» 
tuned  19  or  20  points  would  then  probably  win  on  more  than 
be  loses;  the  avera^  of  chances  being  in  his  favor;  if  by 
drawing'  he  should  happen  to  make  up  21,  he  would  reeeive 
double  from  all,  excepting  from  the  ties  and  those  who  had 
already  thrown  up ;  if  more  than  21,  he  would  have  to  pay 
all  who  stand,  paying,  the  vingt-uns  double. 

Shonld  either  the  dealer  or  a  player  happen  to  turn  up  two 
cards  of  the  same  denomination,  for  instance,  two  aees^ 
dedoes,  or  any  other  number,  or  two  kings,  two  queens,  Ao., 
he  would  have  the  choice  of  going  on  both,  and  should  the 
next  card  he  draws  be  a  tripucate,  he  may  go  on  all  three. 
If  ^e  cards  happen  to  be  aces,  which  count  either  as  1  or  11, 
at. the  option  of  the  player,  and  if  by  great  luck  he  should 
snecessively  draw  three  tens,  or  Court  cards,  thus  making 
three  natural  vingt-uns,  he  would  obtain  double  stakes  upon 
each,  therefore  six  times  as  much  as  the  stakes  placed  on  the 
various  hands,  and  should  he,  on  laying  his  first  card,  have 
cried  **  double,^'  the  stakes  payable,  womd,  in  such  case,  be 
twice  doubled,  therefore  upon  the  three  cards  twelve-fold. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  cited  merely  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  game.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that  when  either 
dealer  or  player  *^  goes  "  on  several  cards,  he  loses  on  one  or 
nKHne,  and  thus  neutralizes  his  gains.  JPlayers,  as  already 
intimated,  have  the  same  right  of ''  going  "  on  several  cards, 
as  the  dealer. 

When  any  plaver  has  a  vingt-un,  and  the  dealer  not,  then 
the  player  wins  double  stakes  from  him ;  in  other  cases,  esr* 
oept  a  natural  vingt-un  happens,  the  dealer  pays  single  stakes 

*  Ties  are  the  prinolpsl  advantage  of  the  dealer* 
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to  all  wiiofle  nmnben  ubAm  21  are  hi|^ier  than  his  own,  and 
reeaivw  from  ihoM  who  have  lower  numbers ;  players  who 
bare  similar  numbers  to  the  dealer  pay }  and  when  the  dealer 
draws  more  than  21,  he  OTerdraws,  and  has  to  pay  to  all  who 
have  not  thrown  up,  as  already  stated. 

Twenty-one,  whensoever  dealt  in  the  first  two  cards,  is 
styled  a  Natural  Vingt-un,  and  should  be  declared  immedi- 
ately. Hoyle  says  that  this  entitles  the  possessor  to  the  deal, 
besides  double  stakes  from  all  the  players,  unless  there  shall 
be  more  than  one  natural  yingt-un|in  which  ease  theyomger 
hand  or  hands  so  having  the  same,  are  exempted  from  paying 
to  the  eldest.  But  this  rule,  like  that  mentioned  at  page 
818,  is  Jiearly  obsolete.  It  is  not  now  customary  to  allow 
any  except  the  dealer  to  take  double  stakes  from  the  eompany, 
in  respect  to  his  natural  vingt*un. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the  dealer,  alter  the  oaniB  have 
been  out,  should  be  to  look  for  Brulkt,  which  is  a  natanJ 
vingt-un  formed  by  the  bottom  and  top  card,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  an  aoe  and  tenth  card.  The  oard  or  cards  looked 
at  most  be  thrown  out,  and  mixed  with  those  oolleoted  by 
the  pony.  Brulet  either  dears  the  board  of  the  atakee  laid, 
(usually  one  or  two  counters  levied  on  each  player,  at  the 
oommencement  of  every  game,  and  oolleoted  into  a  tray,)  or 
takes  the  amount  of  the  limit  (perhaps  6d,)  from  eaeh,  as 
may  be  agreed. 

The  deal,  it  should  be  observed,  may  be  sold  to  the  beet 
bidder,  and,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  of  some  advantage,  a  buyer 
will  generally  be  found.  But  should  a  timid  player  object 
to  the  deal,  and  no  buyer  be  found;  he  may  decline  it,  and  so 
let  it  pass  to  the  next. 

N.  B.  An  aoe^  as  already  intimated,  may  be  reckoned 
either  as  11  or  1 :  every  court-card  is  counted  as  10,  and  the 
rest  of  the  pack  according  to  their  points. 

The  odds  of  this  game  merely  depend  upon  the  aveiage 
quantity  of  cards  likely  to  come  under  or  exceed  21 ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  those  in  hand  make  14  exactly,  it  is  7  to  6  that  the 
one  next  drawn  does  not  make  the  number  of  points  above  21, 
but  if  the  points  be  15,  it  is  7  to  6  against  that  hand  ;  yet  it 
would  not  therefore  always  be  prudent  to  stand  at  15,  for  as 
the  ace  may  be  calculated  both  ways,  it  is  rather  above  an 
even  bet  ibmt  the  adreicaacy's  two  firW.  eank  amount  to  more 
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<luiA  14.  A  naionl  Tingt-im  m%f  btf  etp^CfbeA  <«oe  in  7 
oonps  when  two,  and  twice  in  7^  when  fotif  people  play,  and 
so  on  aooording  to  the  number  of  players. 


LANSQUENET. 

Thib  game  may  be  played  by  almost  any  number  of  people, 
although  only  one  pack  of  cards  is  used  at  a  time,  during  each 
deal.*    The  dealer^  who  has  rather  an  advantage,  begins  by 
shuffling  the  cards,  and  having  them  cut  by  any  other  person 
of  the  party;  after  which  he  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left- 
hand,  turning  them  up ;  then  one  for  himself,  and  a  fourth, 
which  he  places  in  the  middle  of  the  table  for  the  company, 
called  the  r^omuance  card.    Upon  this  card  any^  or  all  of  the 
company,  except  the  dealer,  may  put  their  money,  either  a 
limited  or  unlimited  sum,  as*  may  be  agreed  on,  which  the 
dealer  is  obHged  to  answer,  by  staking  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  that  is  put  upon  it  by  dhferent  penMma.     He  continues 
dealing,  and  turning  the  cards  upwaids,  one  by  one,  till  two 
of  a  sort  appear;  for  instance,  two  aces,  two  deuces,  &c. 
which  in  order  to  separate,  and  that  no  person  may  mistake 
for  single  cards,  he  places  on  each  side  of  his  -own  card ;  and 
as  often  as  two,  three,  or  the  fourth  card  of  a  sort  comes  up, 
he  always  places  them,  as  before  said,  on  each  side  of  his 
own.     Any  single  card  the  company  has  a  right  to  take  and 
put  their  money  upon,  unless  the  dealer's  own  card  happens 
to  be  double,  whicn  often  occurs  by  this  card  being  the  same 
as  one  of  the  two  cards  which  he  first  of  all  dealt  out  on  his 
left-hand.    Thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either 
their  cards,  or  his  own.     As  long  as  his  own  card  remains  un- 
drawn he  wins;  and  whichever  cixd  comes  up  first,  loses.   If 
he  draws  or  deals  out  the  two  cards  on  hu  left,  which  are 
called  the  hand-cards,  before  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  deal 
again ;  the  advantage  of  which  is  no  other,  than  being  ex- 
empted from  losine  when  he  draws  a  similar  card  to  his  own, 
immediately  after  he  has  turned  up  one  for  himsel£ 

*  As  the  gsme  U  now  played  in  Fnnoe,  fow,  and  ev«n  more,  paolu  of 
are  mnced  toiEetlier. 
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Thit  guB6  b  often  played  looie  Bimpljiritii(ntt  the  r^wtiK 
MMce  oard,  giving  every  ^^erson  round  the  tahle  a  card  to  put 
their  money  upon.  SmnetimeB  it  is  played  by  dealisg  only 
two  oaidBf  one  for  the  dealer^  and  another  for  the  company. 


PUT. 

Ws  will  borrow  the  opinions  and  views  of  this  little  con- 
trivanoe  against  time— as  broached  by  Mr.  Seymour  in  hia 
volume  written  for  the  especial  behoof  of  the  young  princesses 
*— and  append  to  them  Mr.  Hoyle's  observations  on  it. 

*'  Put  is  the  ordinary  rooking-game  of  every  place ;  and 
seems,  by  the  few  cards  that  are  dealt,  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  the  play ;  but  there  is  great  craift  and  cunning  in  it. 

"  If  vou  play  at  either  Two  or  Three-handed  Put,  the  best 
pttt-oard  deals.  Having  shuffled  the  cards,  the  adversary  cuts 
them ;  then  the  dealer  deals  one  to  his  antagonist,  and  another 
to  himsdlf,  till  they  have  three  a-piece  :  five  up,  or  a  Put  is 
commonly  the  game.  The  eldest,  if  he  haih  a  ffood  game, 
and  thinks  it  better  than  his  adversary's^  puts  to  him ;  if  the 
other  will,  not,  or  dare  not  see  him,  he  then  wins  one }  but  if 
he  will  see  him,  they  play  it  out,  and  he  who  wins  two  tricks, 
or  all  three,  wins  the  whole  set ;  but  if  each  wins  a  trick, 
and  third  tied,  neither  win,  because  it  is  trick  and  tye. 

<<  Sometimes  they  play  without  putting;  and  then  the  win- 
ner is  he  that  wins  most  tricks.  In  playing  keep  up  your 
cards  very  close ;  for  the  least  discovery  of  any  one  of  them, 
is  a  great  advantage  to  him  who  sees  it. 

''This  game  consists  very  much  in  darine;  for  a  mettled 
gamester  will  put  boldly  upon  very  bad  carcu  sometimes,  aa 
upon  a  five,  seven  and  a  nine ;  the  other  thinking  there  are 
good  cards  in  his  adversary's  hand,  having  very  indifferent 
ones  in  his  own,  dares  not  see  him ;  and  so  by  going  to  Bto<^ 
loseth  one.  He  -who  once  hath  the  confidence  to  put  on  bad 
cards,  cannot  recal  his  putting,  by  which  means  he  froquentlj 
pays  for  his  bravado. 

''  The  best  Put-cards  are,  first,  the  tray,  nexL  the  deuce, 
then  the  ace ;  the  rest  follow  in  prc-K)miQencc,  as  king,  queen, 
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kaaTB  ten,  audio  onwudfl,  to  4he  foor,  whioh  is  tike  aieanesl 
oard  at  Put. 

'^  Put,  plajed  with  a  ooiaplete  paok^  generall  j  by  two  people, 
BometiiDes  by  three,  and  often  by.  four,  is  a  guiie  at  whioh  the 
cards  rank  differently  from  all  others,  tray  being  the  best,  next 
the  deuce,  then  aoe,  king,  and  so  on  in  the  nsnal  order.  After 
catting  for  deal,  &c.,  at  whioh  the  highest  Pat-card  wins,  three 
cards,  oy  one  at  a  time,  are  given  to  each  player,  then  the 
game  is  played  in  the  following  way.  If  the  non^ealer  throws 
up  his  cards,  he  loses  a  pointy  if  he  plays,  and  the  dealer  does 
not  lay  down  another  to  it^  he  gains  a  point;  bat,  shonld  the 
dealer  either  win  the  same>  pass  it,  or  lay  down  one  of  eqnal 
valuoi  forming  what  is  termed  a  tie,  the  non-dealer  is  still  at 
liberty  to  put,  that  is  play,  or  not,  and  his  opponent  then  only 
gains  a  point;  then  £f  both  parties  agree  to  go  on,  whoever 
gains  all  the  tricks  or  two  oat  of  three,  wins  five  points,  which 
are  the  game ;  if  each  player  obtains  one  triek,  and  the  third 
is  a  tie,  then  neither  party  scores. 

*'  Pour-handed  Pat  differs  only  in  that  any  two  of  the  players 
give  each  their  best  card  to  his  partner,  who  then  lays  oat  ona 
of  his,  and  the  game  is  afterwards  played  as  in  two-handed  PnL 

^*  If  the  dealer  tarns  up  any  of  his  adversary's  cards,  another 
deal  may  be  demanded ;  bat  when  he  shows  his  own,  he  is  to 
abide  by  them :  and  should  a  faced  oard  oocnr,  the  pack  most 
be  shuffled  and  dealt  again :  when  more  cards  than  necessary 
are  given  to  the  non-dealer,  he  may  either  claim  a  fresh  deal, 
or  have  the  extra  cards  drawn  out;  bat  should  the  dealer  give 
himself  too  many,  then  his  opponent  is  entitled  to  a  point, 
and  may  either  have  another  deal,  or  draw  the  snpemnmerary 
cards.  Bye-standers  ought  never  to  interfere,  under  penalty 
of  paying  the  stakes.  Either  party  saying  '  I  put/  must  abide 
the  event  of  the  game,  or  pay  the  stakes/' 


ALL  FOUES. 


m 

This  game,  usually  plaved  by  two  people,  sometimes  by 

four,  with  a  complete  pacK,  derives  its  name  from  the  four 

chances  therein,  for  each  of  which  a  point  is  scored,  nandy^ 

high,  the  best  trump  out:  law.  the  smallest  trump  dealt ^ 
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jadtj  the  knaye  of  tnmpi ;  gmuy  ike  majorify  of  pips  reck- 
on^ from  saoh  of  the  following  cards  aa  uie  lespeefciTe  play- 
era  hara  in  tlieir  trioks ^  via.,  every  aoe  ia  oouated  aa  4;  sng^ 
8;  queen  2;  knaye  1 ;  and  t^n  for  10.  Low  ia  alwaja  aoored 
by  tae  peraon  to  whom  it  was  dealt  f^  bat  jaek  being  the  psa- 
party  of  whoerer  oaa  win  or  aare  it,  the  poaBeeaor  ia  permitted 
to  FDToke  and  tramp  with  that  card :  and  when  torned  up  aa 
tramp  the  dealer  aoores]  it  ia  alao  allowable  for  tha  i^yer 
who  lays  down  a  high  or  low  tramp  to  inqnire  at  tka  tiatt 
whether  the  same  be  high  or  low. 

After  cutting  for  deal,  at  which  either  the  highaat  or  bnrest 
card  wins,  aa  previonaly  fixed,  six  cards  are  to  ha  givon  to  eadi 
player^  either  by  three  w  one  at  a  time,  and  the  ISth  tamed 
up  for  tramp;  then  if  the  eldest  does  not  like  hia  card,  he 
may,  for  once  in  a  hand,  say,  I  heg,  when  the  dealer  most 
either  give  a  point  or  three  more  cards  to  each,  and  torn  ap 
the  7th  for  tramp;  but  if  that  should  prove  of  the  aame  suit 
as  the  first  turned  up,  then  three  cards  more  are  to  be  givan, 
and  so  on  till  a  diflferont  suit  occurs.  The  cards  rank  as  at 
whist,  and  each  player  should  always  strive  to  secure  hia  own 
tens  and  court  cards,  to  take  those  of  the  adversary,  to  obtain 
which,  except  when  commanding  cards  are  held,  it  ia  nsoal  to 
play  a  low  one  to  throw  the  lead  into  the  opponent's  hand. 
Ten  or  eleven  points  form  the  game,  which  may  be  set  op  aa 
at  Whist,  though  a  yery  customary  method  is  to  draw  two 
cards  from  the  pack,  ana  lay  them  one  on  the  other,  so  aa  to 
exhibit  only  the  number  of  pipe  the  player  has  gained. 

When  the  dealer  shews  any  of  his  adversar/a  cards  a  new 
deal  may  be  demanded,  but  in  shewing  his  own  he  must  abide 
by  the  same. 

If  discovered,  previous  to  playing,  that  too  many  cards  are 
given  to  either  party,  a  fresh  d6al  may  be  claimed,  or  the  extra 
cards  drawn  out  by  the  opponent ;  but  should  even  a  single 
card  have  been  played,  then  there  must  be  another  deal. 

With  strict  players  the  adversary  may  score  a  point  when- 
ever his  opponent  does  not  trump  or  follow  suit,  and  each  cal- 
culates his  game  without  inspecting  the  trickis,  which  when 
erroneously  set  up  must  not  only  be  taken  down,  but  also  the 
antagonist  either  scores  four  points  or  one  as  shall  have  been 
agreed  on. 
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This  is  a  lively  round  game,  that  sereral  may  play^  tusing  a 
Mnnpkte  pack  of  cards  bearing  the  same  import  as  at  Whist, 
irith  flflh  or  oonnters;  aa  whioh  snob  a  value  is  fixed  as  the 
company  agree ;  the  highest  trump  in  each  deal,  wimi  the 
pod ;  aad  whenever  it  happens  that  not  one  is  dealt;  then  the 
oompany  pool  again  and  the  event  is  decided  by  the  succeed* 
tag  coup.  After  determining  the  deal,  ko,,  the  dealer  pools 
six  fish;  and  every  other  plaver  four ;  next  three  cards  are 
given  to  each  by  one  at  a  tune,  and  another  turned  up  fat 
tmnp;  the  cards  are  not  to  be  looked  at,  except  in  this  man- 
ner;-— the  eldest  hand  shews  the  uppermost  card,  which  if  a 
trump;  the  company  may  speculate  on  or  bid  for;  the  highest 
Iridder  buyingand  paying  for  it;  provided  the  price  offeired  is 
»pproved  of  by  the  seller.  After  this  is  settled,  or  if  the  first 
eard  does  not  prove  trump;  then  the  next  eldest  shews  the 
uppermost  card;  and  so  on,  the  company  speculating  as  they 
please,  till  all  are  discovered ;  when  the  possessor  of  the  high- 
est trump;  whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  gains  the  pool. 

Thte  header  of  the  trump  card,  whether  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise;  has  the  privilege  of  keeping  his  <»rda 
eoAcealed  till  all  the  rest  have  been  turned  up. 

To  play  this  game  well,  little  more  is  requisite  than  recol- 
lecting what  superior  cards  of  that  particular  suit  have  ap- 
peared in  the  preceding  deals,  and  calcuhiting  the  probability 
of  the  trump  offered  proving  the  highest  in  the  deal  then 
undetexminea. 


LOO. 

Loo  or  Lue,  is  subdivided  into  limited  and  unlimited  Loo, 
a  game  the  complete  knowledge  of  which  can  easily  be  ac- 
quired, is  played  two  ways,  both  with  five  and  three  cards, 
though  most  commonly  witii  five  cards  dealt  from  a  whole 
pack,  either  first  three  and  then  two,  or  by  one  at  a  time. 
Several  persons  may  play  together,  but  the  greatest  number 
can  be  admitted  when  with  three  cards  only. 

After  five  cards  have  been  given  to  each  player  another  is 
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tamed  up  for  tmmp ;  the  knare  of  oliibs  ffenendlpri  or  sone- 
times  the  knave  of  the  trump  soit,  a0  agree<^npon^  is  the  high* 
est  oard  and  styled  Pam ;  the  ace  of  trumpe  is  next  in  Talae, 
and  the  rest  in  saeoesBion,  as  at  Whist.  Saoh  play«r  ham  the 
liberty  of  changing  for  others  from  the  paok  all  or  any  e€  tbe 
five  cards  dealt,  or  of  throwing  tip  the  hand  in  order  to  eeeapa 
beinc  looed.  Those  who  play  their  eards  either  with  ov  wiui* 
out  ehaaging,  and  do  not  nin  a  trick,  are  looed  >  as  ia  like- 
wise die  case  with  all  who  have  stood  ^e  game,  wheat «  ftvh 
or  flushes  ooour,  and  each^  except  any  player  hiding  Paaiyiir 
an  inferior  flash,  is  required  to  deposit  a  stake  to  be  given  t» 
the  person  who  sweeps  the  board,  or  divided  among  Sie  win* 
ners  at  the  ensaing  deal^  according  to  the  tricks  whieb  may 
then  be  made.  For  instance^  if  every  one  at  dealing  stakes 
half-a-crown,  the  tricks  are  entitled  to  sixpetioe  apiece,  and 
whoever  is  looed  must  put  down  half-«*cr0wn,  exdttBiTe  of  the 
deal ;  sometimes  it  is  settled  that  eaoh  person  looed  shall  pay 
a  sum  equal  to  what  happens  to  be  on  the  tabb  al  tbe  time. 
Five  cards  of  a  suit,  or  four  with  Pam,  eompose  a  flonhy  which 
sweeps  the  board,  and  yields  ohly  to  a  superior  flashy  or  the 
'» elder  hand.  When  the  ace  of  tiriimps  is  led,  it  is  nsnal  to 
say  <'  Pam  be  civil,"  the  holder  of  which  laat-mentiened  card 
is  then  expected  to  let  the  ace  pass. 

Any  player  having  a  flush,  or  five  cards  of  %  suit  in  his 
hand,  looes  all  the  parties  then  playbg,  and  sweeps  the 
board. 

When  Loo  is  played  with  three  cards,  they  are  dealt  by 
one  at  a  time,  Pam  is  omitted,  and  the  cards  are  not  ex* 
changed  nor  permitted  to  be  thrown  up. 

In  different  companies  these  games  are  frequentiiy  played 
with  a  few  trifling  variations  from  the  manner  as  before  stated. 

One  of  the  most  usual  variations  in  three  card  loo  is  the 
laying  out  of  two  or  three  extra  hands,  which  are  called 
Misses.  These  may  be  exchanged  with  their  own  hsjads  by 
any  of  the  players,  the  elder  having  the  first  choice,  and  the 
others  accoraing  to  their  turn,  the  dealer  being  last.  It  com- 
monly happens  that  the  first  two  or  three  players  avail  themr- 
selves  of  their  option,  so  that  it  rarely  comes  round  to  the 
dealer.  The  Miss,  which  is  to  be  taken  at  a  venture,  withoat 
prerif^us  inspection,  most  be  played. 
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LOTTERY. 

Or  the  minor  games  of  cards,  Lottery  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  amusing.  A  great  excellenoe  of  the  game  isy 
timt  it  18  most  agreeable  when  there  is  a  great  number  of 
players ;  for  it  may  be  played  by  ten^  twelve,  or  more ;  but 
not  well  with  less  than  four  or  five  players.  Two  entire 
padiB  of  eards  are  employed,  one  of  which  serves  for  the 
tricks,  and  the  other  for  the  lots  or  prizes.  Each  plaver 
should  take  a  certain  number  of  counters,  more  or  less,  wat 
and  their  value  depending  on  the  will  of  the  players. 
These  points  being  settled,  every  one  gives- the  counters  he 
has,  for  hie  stake,  and  these  being  collected  into  a  box  or 
purse,  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  compose  the  fond  of  the 
Lottery. 

The  players  being  all  ranged  round  the  table,  two  of  them 
take  Um  two  packs  of  cards,  and  as  it  is  of  no  importance 
who  deals,  as  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  eldest  or  young- 
est, the  CMtls  are  commonly  presented  in  compliment  to  some 
two  of  the  players.  The  dealers,  after  well  shuffling  the  cards, 
have  them  out  by  their  left-hand  neighbours,  and  one  of  them 
deals  a-  card  to  each  player ;  all  these  cards  are  to  remain 
tamed,  and  are  called  the  hisf  each  player  then  places  on  his 
lot  what  number  of  counters  he  thinks  proper;  they  should 
observe,  however,  to  make  them  one  hieher  than  the  other, 
that  there  may  be  as  few  as  possible  of  the  same  value.  The 
lots  being  thus  prized,  he  who  has  the  other  pack  deals  like- 
wise to  each  player  one  card,  which  are  called  the  tickets  f 
each  player  having  received  his  card,  the  lots  are  then  turned, 
and  each  examines  whether  his  ticket  answers  to  any  of  the 
lote;  for  example,  if  any  of  the  lots  are,  the  knave  of  clubs, 
the  queen  of  hearts,  the  ace  of  spades,  the  eight  of  clubs,  the 
mx  of  diamonds,  the  four  of  hearts,  the  three  of  spades,  and 
the  two  of  diamonds;  he  or  they,  whose  cards  correspond  to 
any  of  those^  take  up  the  lot  or  prize  that  is  marked  on  thai 
card. 

The  two  dealers  then  collect  those  cards  that  belong  to  their 
respective  packs,  and  after  having  shuffled  them,  deal  again 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  the  lots  being  laid  down  and 
drawn  by  the  tickets,  in  the  manner  we  have  just  mentioned : 
and  saoh  lots. as  remain  nndiawn,  are  to  be  added  to  the  fund 
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of  the  lottoy.  ThiB  contmnes  till  the  fund  is  all  drawn  oa^ 
after  which  each  plajer  examines  what  he  ha£  won,  and  the 
stakes  are  paid  in  money  hj  him  who  drew  the  lotteiy ;  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect' and  divide  it. 

U  the  party  shoold  last  too  long,  instead  of  giving  only 
one  card  to  each  for  his  ticket,  you  may  give  two,  three,  or 
even  four,  one  after  the  other,  according  as  you  would  have 
the  partv  continue;  the  increasing  the  value  of  the  lote  like- 
wise, helps  greatly  to  shorten  the  party. 

Another  method  is,  to  take  at  random  three  cards  out  of 
one  of  the  packs,  and  place  them,  face  downward,  on  a  board 
or  in  a  bowl  on  the  table  for  the  prizes,  then  every  player 
purchases  from  the  other  pack  any  number  of  cards  for  tickets 
as  may  be  most  agreeable,  paying  a  fixed  sum  or  certain  quan- 
tity of  counters  for  each,  which  sums  or  counters  are  put  in 
different  proportions  on  the  three  prizes  to  be  gained  by  those 
who  happen  to  have  purchased  corresponding  cards,  and  such 
that  happen  not  to  be  drawn  are  continued  till  the  next  deal. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  a  single  pack,  by  separatii^ 
the  same  into  two  divisions,  each  containing  a  red  and  hlucK 
suit. 
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Or  this  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  playing,  the  new 
dnd  the  old  mode.  The  new  wav  is  played  by  any  number  of 
persons,  from  three  to  twelve,  with  a  complete  pack  of  52  cards, 
bearing  the  same  import  as  at  Whist,  only  the  ace  is  reckoned 
as  eleven.  Every  player  has  a  certain  (quantity  of  counters 
on  which  a  fixed  value  is  put,  and  each,  at  every  fresh  deaL 
lays  down  one  for  the  stake.  Sometimes  the  game  is  continnea 
until,  or  finished  when,  one  of  the  players  has  lost  all  the 
counters  given  at  the  commencement ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  bein^  spun  out  to  an  unpleasant  length,  or  concluded 
too  soon,  it  IS  often  customary  to  fix  the  duration  to  a  deter- 
minate number  of  tours  or  times,  that  the  whole  party  shall 
deal  once  each  completely  round. 

After  determining  the  deal,  the  dealer,  styled  also  the 
banker  shuffles  the  pack,  which  is  to  be  out  by  the  left  hand 
player ;  then  thre»  cards,  either  altogether  or  one  by  one,  at 


4he  daaWspIeasare,  are  ^rem  to.eaoh  pexBon,  beginmng  oa 
^he  right  hand,  bat  none  are  to  be  turned  up.  If  the  pack 
proves  false,  or  the  deal  wrong,  or  should  there  be  a  faced 
4»urd,  then  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

At  this  game  are  three  parts  :  1st,  That  which  takes  place 
of  all  others^  called  the  tricon,  or  three  cards  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, similar  to  pair-royal  at  Cribbage :  2dl7,  the  next 
in  rank  is  ike  sequence,  or  three  following  cards  of  the  same 
anity  like  tierce  at  Piquet :  and  lastly,  the  point,  being  the 
ipreatest  number  of  pips  on  two  or  three  cards  of  a  suit  in  any 
one  hand ;  of  all  which  parts  the  highest  disannuls  the  lower. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  round,  the  banker  enquires, 
<'  Who  will  trade  V  which  the  players  beginning  with  the 
eldest  hand,  usually  and  separately  answer  by  saying,  *^  For 
,  ready  money,"  or  "  I  barter.''  Trading  for  money  is  giving  a 
card  and  a  counter  to  the  banker,  who  places  the  card  under 
the  stock  or  remainder  of  the  pack  styled  the  bank,  and  re^ 
turns  in  lieu  thereof  another  card  from  the  top.  The  counter 
is  profit  to  the  banker,  who  consequently  trades  with  the  stock 
free  from  expense.  Barter  is  exchanging  a  card  without  pay 
with  the  next  right  hand  player,  which  must  not  be  refused, 
and  so  on,  the  players  trade  alternately,  till  one  of  them  ob- 
tains the  object  aimed  at,  and  thereby  stops  the  Commerce ; 
then  all  show  their  hands,  and  the  highest  tricon,  sequence, 
or  point  wins  the  pool.  The  player  who  first  gains  the  wished 
for  tricon,  &c.,  should  show  the  same  immediately,  without 
waiting  till  the  others  begin  a  fresh  round,  and  if  any  one 
chooses  to  stand  on  the  hand  dealt,  and  show  it  without  trad- 
ing, none  of  the  junior  players  can  trade  that  deal,  and  if 
the  eldest  hand  stands,  then  of  course  no  person  can  trade. 

The  banker  always  ranks  as  eldest  hand,  in  case  of  neither 
tricon  or  sequence,  when  the  game  is  decided  by  the  point. 
Whenever  the  baoJcer  does  not  gain  the  pool,  then  he  is  to 
pay  ft  counter  to  that  player  who  obtains  the  same,  and  if  the 
banker  possesses  tricon,  sequence,  or  point  and  does  not  win 
the  pool,  because  another  player  has  a  better  hand,  then  he  is 
to  give  a  counter  to  every  player. 

Commerce  the  old  way  is  played  by  several  persons  together, 
every  one  depositing  a  certain  sum  in  the  pool,  and  receiving 
three  fish  or  counters  a-piece,  on  which  a  value  is  fixed; 
as  Buppoee  sixpences  are  pooled,  the  counters  then  may  be 


rated  $A  Id,  or  lyU  each,  fo  m  lo  kttfeaaam  iar flvrt^^pli^er 

who  gains  the  final  sweep.  After  detemining  the  deal,  thiee 
caida,  beginning  on  the  left  hand,  are  given  to  OTery  pktjer, 
and  as  many  turned  up  on  the  board  bj  one  at  a  time. 

This  game  is  gained,  as  at  the  other,  bj  pairs,  sequences, 
or  flasbesy  and  should  the  three  oards  turned  up  be  sacb  as 
the  dealer  approves  o^  he  may,  previous  to  looking  at  the 
hand  dealt  to  nimself,  take  them  so  turned  up  in  lieu  of  ins 
own,  but  then  must  abide  bj  the  same,  and  cannot  afterwaids 
exchange  any  during  that  deal.  All  the  plajen,  beginning 
with  the  eldest  hand,  may  in  rotation  change  <any  card  or 
cards  in  their  possession  for  such  as  lie  turned  up  on  the 
table,  striving  thereby  to  make  pairs-ro^ral,  sequenoes,  or 
flushes,  and  so  on  round  again  and  again,  till  all  hAve  refused 
to  change,  or  are  satisfied,  but  every  person  once  standinff 
cannot  chango  agpdn  that  deal.  FiniJly  the  huids  «re  d3 
shown,  and  Uie  possessor  of  the  highest  pauHroyal,  Ac^or  the 
eldest  hand  if  there  are  more  than  one  of  the  same  value,  takes 
the  sum  agreed  upon  out  of  the  pool,  and  the  person  havinc 
the  worst  hand,  puts  one  fish  or  counter  tnereia,  oaUed 
'<  Going  up."  The  player,  whose  three  are  first  gone  off,  haa 
the  liberty  of  purchasing  one  more,  called,  **  Buying  a  Horse,'' 
for  a  sum  as  agreed,  usually  one-third  of  the  origmal  stake, 
to  be  put  into  the  pool.  After  that,  every  player,  whose  fish 
are  all  gone,  sits  by  till  the  game  is  concluded,  which  finifth^ 
by  the  person  who  continues  the  longest  on  the  board,  thereby 
gaining  the  pool  or  final  sweep. 

BRAG. 

This  is  taken  from  the  text  of  Seymour — whose  quaint 
spirit  and  phrases  are  singularly  suited  to  the  subject. 

At  this  game,  the  whole  pack  is  dealt  round  the  table  to  all 
who  are  desirous  to  share  in  the  ffain  and  diversion.  As  many 
play  at  it  as  the  cards  will  hold  out  to  supply  j  he  dealing 
three  a-piece  to  each  of  the  gamesters  at  one  time,  turning  up 
the  last  card  all  round,  belonsing  to  every  one  present. 

Each  gamester  is  to  put  down  three  stakes,  one  for  each 
card,  as  much,  or  as  little  as  the  humours  of  the  company  will 
consent  to ;  whether  three  guineas,  three  crowns,  three  shil* 
I,  three  sixpences,  or  wluit  other  stakes,  aocoiding  to  their 
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qoalities  and  pnrposeS;  is  tliooght  oonyement :  And  this  being 
done,  the  manner  of  playing  tne  same  is  as  follows : 

The  best  card  tnmed  up  in  the  dealing  ronnd,  in  its  de- 
gree, beginning  from  ace,  king,  qneen,  knave,  and  so  down- 
wards,  through  all  the  ca^s  of  the  players,  wins  the  first 
atake ;  and  the  person  who  has  the  Ivl<A:  to  have  it  dealt  him, 
is  to  demand  it  m>m  the  rest ;  who  pay  it  accordingly,  nnless 
the  aoe  of  diamonds  be  tnmed  np  amongst  them ;  which  if 
sliown,  by  a  superior  authority  in  the  game,  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  wins  the  stake.  And  observe,  that  though  tne  eldest 
hand,  who  has  an  ace,  carries  it  from  the  rest  by  a  kind  of 
descent,  yet  the  ace  ck  diamonds,  by  the  aforesaia  authority, 
eren  in  the  youngest  hand,  which  is  the  last  card  that  is  dealt, 
wins  the  stake  from  any  other  turned  up  before. 

The  next  principal  matter,  and  the  main  thing  by  which 
the  second  stdte  is  to  be  won,  is  called  the  Brag,  which,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  its  management,  gives  the  game  its  denomi« 
nalion.  The  nature  of  it  is,  that  you  are  to  endeavour  to 
impose  upon  the  judment  of  the  rest  who  play,  and  particn- 
larlj  on  the  person  ^o  chiefly  offers  to  oppose  you,  by  boast- 
ing of  cards  m  your  hand,  whether  pairs-royal,  pairs  or  others, 
that  are  better  than  his  or  hers  who  plays  against  you.  The 
best  cards  you  can  have  really  to'brag  of,  are  a  pair-royal  of 
aees,  the  next  of  kings,  aueens,  &c.  A  pair-royal  of  any  sort 
winnine  from  any  pair  of  the  best  sort,  as  a  pair  of  any  sort 
wins  of  any  other  cards  that  are  not  pairs. 

But  here  you  are  to  observe,  that  the  witty  ordering  of  this 
brag,  is  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  game ;  for  those  who  by 
fashioning  their  looks  and  gestures,  can  give  a  proper  air  to 
their  actions,  as  will  so  deceive  an  unskilM  antagonist,  that 
sometimes  a  pair  of  fives,  trays,  or  deuces,  in  such  a  hand, 
with  the  advantage  of  his  composed  countenance,  and  subtle 
manner  of  over-awing  the  other,  shall  out-brag  a  much  greater 
pair-royal,  and  win  the  stakes  with  great  applause  and  laugh- 
ter on  his  side  from  the  whole  company. 

The  knave  of  clubs,  is  here,  as  principle  a  favorite  as  at  Loo, 
and  makes  a  pair  with  any  other  card  in  hand,  or  with  any 
other  two  cards  a  pair-royal,  and  is  often  in  this  game  very  ne- 
cessary, to  advance  the  credit  of  the  brag,  to  him  who  has  the 
assurance  of  imposing  upon  the  company ;  and  by  such  conve- 
nient confidence,  the  advantage  of  winning  the  second  stake. 
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The  ihiitl  stake  ia  won  by  the  peraoB  whofizat  9«ke8  ^  the 
eards  in  his  hand  thirtj-one;  each  aoe,  kinSi  qneea^  knaye, 
&o.  going  for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack^  as  is  usual  in 
that  game :  or,  instead  of  the  thirtj-one,  if  his  fortune  will 
not  oblige  him,  the  nearest  to  it  may  win,  he  having  the 
priyilege  to  draw,  or  not  to  draw,  as  he  pleases,  according  as 
he  finds  it  oonvenient,  by  the  cards  that  are  in  his  hand  j  far 
if  he  draws  out,  he  loses  his  third  stake. 

Some  very  nice  players  at  this  game  make  the  nine  of  dia- 
monds a  second  mvorite  card,  with  the  knaye  of  dubs,  to 
make  a  pair-royal  of  aces ;  so  that  those  two  ioined  with  one 
natural  ace,  shall  win  from  any  pair-royal  of  kings^  queens, 
knaves,  or  any  other  cards,  but  a  pair-royal  of  natunu  aces. 

The  person  who  is  so  lucky  to  win  all  the  three  stakes,  is 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  whole  company  of  gamesters  round  the 
table,  with  three  stakes  more,  if  they  play  the  strictness  of 
the  game ;  which  necessarily  makes  the  winnii^  and  losings 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  But  very  often  our 
modem  gamesters  waive  this  particular,  and  out  pf  a  decent 
regard  to  their  pockets,  content  themselves  with  the  satis&c-. 
tion  of  the  pleasure  of  the  brag,  rather  than  trust  to  the  un- 
common good  fortune  of  winning  the  three  stakes,  from  the^ 
rest  of  the  disappointed  company. 

The  deal  is  to  go  round  from  person  to  person ;  and  by  the 
different  management  of  the  brag,  you  may  find  very  great 
diversion,  some  doing  it  so  awkwardly,  with  so  little  cunning, 
and  80  iU  an  address,  that  the  defects  or  value  of  tiieir  game 
will  presently  be  discovered,  whibt  others  with  a  more  artful 
assurance,  and  by  their  subtle  management,  will  wittily  ban- 
ter and  impose  upon  their  adversaries,  and  seldom  mil  of 
their  designed  profit. 

It  is  not  fair  for  any  of  the  gamesters,  that  sit  near  him 
who  makes  the  brag,  to  peep  into  his  himd,  or  by  any  mute 
sign  or  token  to  give  the  opposer  any  knowledge  of  the  cards 
that  he  has  in  his  hand  *,  because  it  may  chance  that  the  op- 
positions, natural  to  this  game,  may  draw  on  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  to  be  staked  down^  each  of  the  two  who  are 
concerned,  valuing  his  own  cards,  and  lessening  those  of  his 
antagonist,  as  he  thinks  he  has  reason. 

A  very  notable  damage,  occasioned  by  one  person's  peep-, 
ing  into  another^s  hand,  I  once  chanced  to  be  a  spectator  o£ 
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Some  genUemen  and  ladies  were  playing  at  thig  game, 
when  one  of  the  gamesters^  who  seemed  to  be  yeiy  skilful  at 
the  game  in  general,  but  more  particularly  so,  at  the  subtle 
management  of  the  brag,  and,  by  his  artful  method  and  cun- 
ning manner  of  behaviour,  had  induced  his  competitor  to  be- 
lieye  that  he  resolved  to  out-brag  him  upon  very  low  and  in- 
significant cards ;  but  it  was  the  gentleman's  good  luck  at  that 
juncture,  to  have  in  hid  hand  far  otherwise  than  he  imagined, 
having  been  dealt  two  natural  aces,  and  the  knave  of  clubs, 
which,  joined  with  the  other  two,  made  the  greatest  pair-royal 
that  could  then  possible  be  dealt,  and  consequently  proper  to 
win  also  the  greatest  stake  that  could  be  laid ;  ne  kept  his 
countenance  aemure,  and  with  a  gesture  neither  overjoyed  nor 
desponding,  made  a  brag  of  half-a-crown ;  the  other  who  had 
in  his  hand  a  pair-royal  of  kings,  and,  as  afterwards  was  dis- 
covered, had,  through  the  imprudence  of  the  dealer,  casually 
seen  an  ace  or  two  given  about  to  other  gamesters,  thinking 
himself  also  as  secure  as  possible,  answers  with  a  crown;  his 
antagonist  then  sets  half-arguinea,  and  the  opposer,  immedi- 
ately a  whole  one,  and  vyiuf  with  each  other,  till  the  same 
amounted  to  ten  pounds,  when  as  ill  £ate,  for  one  of  them, 
would  have  it,  a  too  curions  impertinent  of  the  female  kind, 
who  sat  next  him  that  had  the  aces,  having  a  fnrions  itch 
upon  her  to  know  whether  his  repeated  brag  was  upon  a  snre 
foundation,  or  not,  could  not  forbear  covertly  peeping  into  his 
hand,  and  at  the  view  was  so  surprized,  that  on  a  sudden  she, 
by  a  violent  shriek,  gave  the  gamester,  with  the  pair-royal  of 
kings,  warning  of  h^  unavoidable  loss,  giving  him  reason  to 
eease  the  brag,  and  thereby  lose  the  game. 


BLIND  HOOKEY. 

This  is  purely  a  game  of  chance,  without  any  limit  as  to 
the  number  of  players,  but  is  best  suited  to  a  party  of  four, 
six,  or  ten.  Each  player  cuts  for  the  deal,  which  is  decided 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Whist.  The  pack  being  then 
shuffled  by  the  player  on  the  dealer's  right  hand,  may  be 
again  shuffled  by  the  dealer  himself,  and  being  cut  by  the 
right  hand  player,  is  placed  by  the  dealer  before  the  player  on 
his  left  hand.  He  cuts  a  parcel  for  himself,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  fonr  cards,  nor  of  more  than  shall  allow  an  equal 
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number  at  least  to  all  tlie  plajBra,  and  lays  tliem  before  bim 
with  the  faces  downwards.  *  All  the  players  having  done  the 
same,  and  a  small  parcel  being  left  for  the  dealer,  he  also  lajs 
it  before  him,  fiice  downwards.  Each  player  then  places 
upon  the  paroel  of  cards  before  him,  the  stake  which  he  is 
inclined  to  go  for,  and  all  the  party  having  followed  his 
example,  the  dealer  forthwith  turns  up  his  paroel,  for  he  is 
obliged  to  set  the  players  in  the  amount  they  decide  to  ven* 
ture.  The  dealer  having  turned  up  his  paroel,  the  left4iand 
player  does  the  same,  and  whoever  turns  up  the  highest  oaid 
wins  the  stake,  but  should  the  cards  '^  tie,"  that  is,  be  of 
equal  value,  the  dealer  wins.  This  is  a  oonrnderable  advsn- 
tage,'  and  conseqmently  the  deal  is  many  points  in  the  favor 
of  the  holder.  It  may  be  sold,  and  the  buyer  being  out, 
which  results  from  his  turn-up  card  being  lower  than  any  that 
is  turned  up  by  any  of  the  players,  it  returns  to  the  player  on 
the  left-hand  of  the  dealer  who  sold  it.  This  is  &e  prindple 
upon  which  Blind  Hookey  is  commonly  played. 


MATRIMONY. 

Matbimont  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons  from 
5  to  14.  This  game  is  composed  of  5  chances,  usuallj 
marked  on  a  board  or  sheet  of  paper,  as  follows : 


Best 

The  Aoe  of  Diamonds  tamed  up. 

INTRIGUB, 

63 

• 

11 

OB 

C5o; 
King 

QUEEN  AMD  KNAVE. 

• 

PaiiB 

TbeHi^est 

38S 


HAXSIMONT.^-rABO. 

N;B:  Tke  ate  of  diamonds  tornedii^  takes  the  whole  pool) 
but  when  in  hand  ranks  only  as  any  other  ace,  and  if  not 
tamed  ttp,  nor  aaj  aoe  in  hand,  then  the  king  or  next  snpe- 
ri(Hr  eard,  wins  the  chance  styled  best 

The  game  is  generally  played  with  ooantei^,  and  the  dealer 
stakes  what  hfi  pleases  on  each  or  any  ehance,  the  other  play- 
ers deporting  each  the  same  qnantity,  except  one ;  that  is, 
when  the  dealer  stakes  twelve^  the  rest  of  the  company  lay 
down  eleven  eaeh.  After  this,  two  cards  are  dealt  ronnd  to 
every  one,  beginning  on  the  left,  then  to  each  one  other  card 
tamed  np,  ana  he  who  so  happens  to  get  the  ace  of  diamonds 
sweeps  all ;  if  it  is  not  turned  np,  then  each  player  shews  his 
handy  and  any  of  them  having  matrimony,  intrigoe,  &c.,  takes 
the  comtters  on  that  point ;  and  when  two  or  more  people 
happen  to  have  a  siinilar  combination,  the  eldest  hand  has 
the  preference,  and  should  any  chance  not  be  gained,  it  stands 
&rettoAB  neztdeaL 


TABLE  GAMES. 


FARO. 

Eabo,  Pharo,  Pharaoh,  or  Pharaon,  is  very  similar  ib  Bas- 
SBt,  a  game  formerly  much  in  vogae. 

ftULBS  OF  THB  OAUS. 

The  banker  tarns  np  the  cards  from  a  complete  pack,  deli> 
berately,  one  by  one,  laving  them  alternately,  first  to  liis 
nght  for  the  bank,  and  then  to  his  left  hand  for  the  panter, 
till  the  whole  are  dealt  oat 

The  panter  may,  at  his  option,  set  any  nnmbet  of  stakes, 
agreeable  to  the  sam  limited,  upon  one  or  more  cards  chosen 
cat  of  his  liveret,  from  the  ace  to  the  king  inolnsiYe,  either 
p^eviods  to  dealing  the  cards,  or  i^r  any  quantity  of  coups 
are  made,  or  he  may  masque  his  bets,  or  change  his  cards 
whenever  he  pleases,  or  finally  decline  punting,  except  an 
event  is  unsettled  when  not  above  eight  cards  are  undtolt. 

The  banker  wins  when  the  cord,  oquai  in  points  to  thaft  on 
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ihe  sidke  ia  set,  toma  up  on  hia  right  haudj  Imt  loses 

when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left. 

The  punter  loses  half  the  stake  when  hia  card  oomes  out 
twice  in  the  same  coup. 

The  last  card  neither  wins  nor  loses. 

The  last  card  but  one  is  called  hoclj,  and  forms  part  of  th^ 
banker's  gain ;  bat  now  is  frequentlj  given  up,  and  i^erallj 
so  in  the  last  deal. 

When  by  accident  or  design  the  pack  happens  to  contain 
more  or  less  than  52  cards,  or  should  the  last  coup  he  found 
deficient,  owinff  to  any  misdeal,  however  arising,  wheUier 
discovered  at  the  end  or  daring  the  game,  the  bank  jnosi 
then  paj  every  stake  depending  at  the  period  when  the  enror 
is  detected,  which  payment  must  also  be  made  if  the  cards 
are  thrown  up. 

The  dealer  should  hold  the  cards  close  in  hia  hand,  and 
always  be  prepared  to  inform  any  punter  how  many  cards 
remain. 

The  first  card  ia  never  valid  till  the  second  is  dealt. 

No  person  but  the  dealer  or  croupier  should  ever  meddle 
irith  the  cards,  unless  to  cut  them. 

A  paroli,  &o.,  may  be  purchased  by  paying  a  sum  e^va- 
lent  to  the  stake. 

MSTHOD  Of  PLAT. 

The  taalleur  and  croupier  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a  laige 
oval  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  on  which  is  a  line 
marked  by  coloured  tape,  or  a  wooden  rim  about  an  inch 
hi^,  and  eight  from  the  edge  of  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  those  cards  punt^  on  from  the  othttii.  Monejr  ia 
placed  either  loose  in  a  well,  or  done  up  in  rouleaus.  The 
taiUeur  is  to  deal,  while  the  croupier  pays  and  receives,  guards 
against  errors,  and  shuffles  another  pack  of  cards. 

The  ffame  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  each 
punter  Ibeiuff  furnished  with  a  uvret,  from  which  having 
chosen  a  card,  or  cards,  and  placins  the  same  upon  the  table, 
just  within  the  line,  putting  the  stuce  either  thereon,  or  upon 
other  cards  placed  face  downwards  at  the  head  of  those  betted 
on.  The  stakes  are  answered  by  the  banker,  who  usually 
limits  the  sums  according  to  his  capital;  and  at  public  tables, 
has  generally'two  or  more  croupiers.    Then  the  dealer  having 
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Eftrerionsly  connted  and  shnfBed  the  cards,  and  had  them  cut 
by  a  panter,  should  hold  the  pack  tight  in  his  hand^  and 
show  itte  bottom  card,  as  a  caution  to  avoid  punting  on  it  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  game,  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  a  similar 
c&rd,  with  the  comers  cut  off,  is  usuaUy  laid  in  the  middle  of 
the  table ;  next  he  says  play,  and  proceeds  to  deal  slowly, 
first  to  the  right,  afterwards  to  the  left,  mentioning  every  one 
as  he  goes  pn,  and  stopping  between  each  two  cards,  while 
the  croup  settles  the  event. 

When  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take  his  money  or 

garoli;  if  he  wins  again,  he  may  play  sept  et  le  vaj  should 
e  then  prove  successful,  he  can  paroli  for  quinze  et  le  va; 
afterwards  for  trente  et  le  va ;  and,  finally,  for  soizante  et  le 
va,  which  is  the  highest  chance  in  the  game.  Should  the 
punter  not  like  to  venture  so  boldly,  he  may  make  a  paix,  or 
point ;  aflerwards  a  double  or  treble  paix,  &c.,  or  a  single 
double,  or  treble  paix-paroli.  When  doublets  are  dealt,  the 
punter  may  either  pay  or  make  a  pli. 

A  reckoning  may  be  kept  of  the  number  of  times  each  card 
18  dealt,  by  properly  placing  a  livret  and  bending  the  comers  of 
similar  cards  one  way  for  the  punter,  another  way  for  the  dealer. 

TIBMS  USED  AT  VARO. 

Banker  f  the  person  who  keeps  the  table. 

Cocking.     See  Paroli. 

Oouche  or  Ihijeu  ;  the  Stake. 

Ooup  ;  a  Stroke  or  Pull.  Any  two  cards  dealt  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left. 

Oroupier  ;  Croup.     An  assistant  to  the  dealer. 

Doublei ;  is  when  the  punter's  card  is  turned  up  twice  in 
the  same  coup,  then  the  bank  wins  half  the  stake.  A  single 
paroli  must  be  taken  down,  but  if  there  are  several,  only  one 
retires. 

Rocly  f  a  Certainty ;  signifies  the  last  card  but  one,  the 
chance  of  which  the  banker  claims,  and  may  refuse  to  let  any 
punter  withdraw  a  card  when  eight  or  less  remain  to  be  dealt. 

Livret ;  a  small  Book.  A  suit  of  13  cards,  with  4  others, 
called  fSgurtij  viz.,  one  named  the  little  figure,  has  a  blue 
cross  on  each  side,  and  represents  ace,  deuce,  tray ;  another 
yellow  on  hoth  sides,  styled  the  yellow  figure,  signifies,  4,  5, 
6  J  a  third  with  a  black  lozenge  in  the  centre,  named  the 
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black  figore,  atanda  for  7, 8, 9, 10 ;  and  a  red  card,  called  iht 
great  or  red  figure,  for  knave,  queen,  king ;  these  figares  are 
useful  for  those  who  punt  on  several  cards  at  once. 

L'une  wmr  V autre f  One  for  the  other;  means  a  drawn 
game,  ana  is  sud  when  two  of  the  punter's  cards  are  dealt  in 
the  same  coup. 

Matque  /  signifies  turning  a  card,  or  placing  another  face 
downwards,  during  any  number  of  coups,  on  that  trhereon  the 
punter  has  staked,  and  which  he  afterwards  may  play  at  pleasure. 

OppoKi  the  Opposite  Game;  is  reversing  the  same,  and 
having  the  cards  on  the  right  for  the  punter  \  and  those  on 
the  left  for  the  dealer. 

Paixf  Peace.  Equivalent  to  double  or  quits ;  is,  when  the 
punter  having  won,  does  not  choose  to  paroli  and  risk  his 
stake,  but  bends  or  makes  a  bridge  of  his  card,  signifying 
that  he  ventures  his  gains  onlv.  A  double  pais  is,  wnen  the 
punter  having  won  twice,  bends  two  cards  one  over  the  otber. 
Treble  paix,  thrioe,  &o.  A  paix  may  follow  a  sept^  quinze, 
or  trente,  &c. 

Pa%o^Bar6U$  is  when  a  punter  had  giuned  a  paroli,  wishes 
then  to  play  double  or  quits,  and  save  his  orinnal  stake, 
which  he  signifies  by  douDling  a  card  after  makmg  his  first 
paroli ;  double-paix-paroli  succeeds  to  winning  a  paix-paroli ; 
treble-paix-paroli  follows  double,  &c. 

PcaroU  or  Parolet;  Double.  Sometimes  called  Cocking y  is 
when  a  punter,  being  fortunate,  chooses  to  venture  both  his 
stake  and  gains,  which  he  intimates  by  bending  a  comer  of 
his  card  upwards. 

Pltf  Bending ;  is  used  when  a  punter,  having  lost  half  his 
stake  by  a  dotiMet,  bends  a  card  in  the  middle,  and  setting  it 
up  with  the  points  and  foot  towards  the  dealer,  signifies  there- 
by a  desire  either  of  recovering  the  moiety,  or  of  losing  all. 

Pont;  a  Bridge.     The  same  as  Paix. 

Ponie  or  Punt;  a  Point.     The  punter  or  player. 

Quinze  etleVa;  I^fteen  and  it  goes;  is  when  the  punter 
having  won  a  sept,  &c.,  bends  the  third  comer  of  the  card, 
and  ventures  for  15  times  his  stake. 

Sept  et  le  Va;  Seven  &c. ;  succeeds  the  gaining  of  a  pa- 
roli, by  which  the  punter  being  entitled  to  thrice  nis  stake, 
risks  the  whole  again,  and,  bending  his  card  a  second  time, 
tries  to  win  seven-fold. 
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Soixtmie  H  le  Ta;  Bizty-thrae,  fto. ;  is  when  tli6  player 
baying  obtained  a  trente,  ventnres  all  onoe  morei  idiich  is 
signified  by  making  a  fifth  naroli,  either  on  another  card^  if 
be  has  parolied  on  one  only  before,  or  by  breaking  the  side  of 
that  one  which  contains  fonr,  to  pnisne  his  Inok  in  the  next  deal. 

TaUleuT$  the  Dealer.    Generally  the  banker. 

Trtnie  et  U  Ya;  one  and  thirty;  follows  a  qninze,  &o.y 
when  the  punter  again  tries  his  Inok^  and  makes  a  fourth  parolL 

ODDS  AT  THS  OAMI  Of  FABO. 

The  chances  of  doublets  Taiy  according  to  the  number  of 
similar  cards  remaining  among  those  undealt. 

The  odds  against  the  punter  increase  with  every  coup  that 
is  dealt. 

When  20  cards  remain  in  hand,  and  the  punter^s  card  but 
once  in  it^  the  banker's  gain  is  5  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  twice  in  20,  the  banker's  gain 
is  about  the  34th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  thrice  in  20,  the  banker's  gain 
is  about  4  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  4  times  in  20,  the  banker's  gain 
is  nearly  the  18th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  only  8  cards  remain,  it  is  6  to  S  in  &yQr  of  the  bank, 
when  but  6  are  left,  it  is  2  to  1 ;  and  when  no  more  than  4, 
it  is  3  to  1. 

TABLE  KXHIBrmva  THB  ODDS  AOAIirST  WINIONO  ANT  NTM- 
BXB  or  KVXlfTB  8UO0B8SIVXLT :  APFUOABIA  TO  HAZABD, 
BILLIABD8,  VABO,  BOITOB  BT  NOIB,  OB  OTHZB  OABfXS  07 
OHAKOB. 

That  the  punter  wins  or  loses  the  first  time  is  an  eyen  bet. 

That  he  does  not  win  twice  together,  is  3  to  1 ;  three  sue- 
eessiye  times,  7  to  1;  four  sucoessiye  times,  16  to  one;  fiye 
snooessiye  times,  31  to  1;  six  sucoessiye  times,  63  to  1 ;  seyen 
sucoessiye  times,  127  to  1:  eight  sucoessiye  times,  255  to  1 ; 
nine  sucoessiye  times,  611  to  1;  ten  snooessiye  times,  1028 
to  1 ;  and  so  on  to  any  number  doubling  eyery  time  the  last 
odds,  and  adding  one  for  the  stake. 

N.  B.  A  punter  plays  on  the  square  by  placing  a  stake,  re* 
ferring  to  both  at  the  head  of  two  cards  that  haye  been  deaU 
thrice  each,  and  neither  of  which  is  the  bottom  one 
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Kambtr 

of  OanU 

la  Ui« 

Stock. 

Hm  Fmiiber  of  tlmea  tb*  Pimter^ 
Oftnl  iaaHiftiaa«d  in  tte  Stock. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

62 

«* 

«# 

50 

50 

•* 

94 

65 

48 

48 

.   48 

90 

62 

46 

46 

46 
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USB  or  THE  FOBIGOIKO  TABLI. 

Bxample  I. — ^To  tad  4i6  gm  of  the  banker  when  there 
are  30  oiurcb  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the  punter's  ektd 
t;wioe  in  it. 

In  the  first  eofaimn  seek  for  the  number  answering  to  80, 
the  number  of  cards  remaining  in  the  stock :  over  against  it, 
mnd  under  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  yon  will  find  54,  which 
shows  thai  die  banker's  gai|i  is  the  fifty-fourth  p%rt  of  the 
stake. 

Example  11. — ^To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  but  10 
cards  are  remaining  in  the  stock;  an^  the  puBtev^ae^  thrice 
in  it. 

Against  10,  the  number  of  ci^rds,  in  the  first  coljamn,  and 
under  numbcor  3,  jou  will  find  12,  which  denotes  that  the 
banker's  gain  is  the  tw^th  part  of  the  $take. 

Example  m. — To  find  the  banker's  profit  when  the  pun- 
ter's cards  remain  twice  in  22. 

In  the  first  column  find  22,  the  number  of  cards  over 
against  it  under  figure  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  jou  will 
find  88,  which  shows  that  the  gain  is  one  88th  part  of  the 
stake. 

Example  IV.  To  find  the  banker's  gain  when  eight  cards 
remain,  and  the  punter's  card  thrioe  among  them. 

In  the  first  column  seek  for  8,  on  a  line  with  which  under 
the  8  stands  the  figure  of  9,  denoting  the  profits  to  be  l-9th, 
or  2«.  4d.  in  the  guinea. 

Corollary  l.^-From  the  table  it  appears,  that  the  fewer 
cards  there  are  in  the  stock,  the  greater  is  the  gain  of  the 
banker. 

Corollary  2. — ^The  least  gain  of  the  banker  under  the  same 
circumstances  is,  when  the  punter's  card  is  but  twice  in  hand, 
the  next  greater  when  throe  times,  still  greater  when  once^i 
and  the  greatest  of  all  when  four  times. 

The  profit  of  the  banker  is  three  per  cent  upon  all  the  sums 
adrentured,  supposing  the  punters  to  stop  when  only  six  cards 
remain,  but  with  hocly  it  is  full  five  per  cent. 
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ROUGE  ET  NOIR. 

Bocai  IT  Non,  (R«d  nod  BUok,)  or  Tnnt»«B,  ia  a 
modem  game,  so  ityled,  not  from  tho  oarda,  faot  frooi  die 
eoloan  marked  on  the  tapia  or  green  oloUi  vUk  wiiiflh  Ae 
table  ia  ooTered. 

To  form  the  game,  it  is  neoessary  that  there  diould  b«  a 
banker,  or  taHiimr  (DiALiB,}  who  lepreienta  him,  and  pla^ 
era,  die  anmber  of  irhom  ar«  nnlimited. 

The  table  nsoallj  emploved  for  this  ^me  ii  of  an  oblong 
form,  thirty  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
green  eloth;  in  the  middle  of  which  the  bank  ia  plaoed;  in 
other  words,  the  money  that  belongs  to  the  buiker,  aid 
which  is  destined  to  paj  the  fortunate  players.  The  compaoj 
are  at  liberty  to  place  their  money  on  the  right  and  left  of 
this  table,  npon  tne  chances  that  seems  to  them  most  likely 
to  win.     Those  chances  are: — 

lat.  Le  Noir  (the  black)  le  Room  (the  red)  devgnated  by 
two  lar^  spots  on  the  green  olot^  marked  red  and  black, 
Bomethug  m  the  ahape  of  the  aoe  of  diamonds,  and  placed 
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opposite  to  eaoh  eUier  <m  the  dotii;  to  wkioh  is  eoim  a  long 
strip  of  yellow  border. 

2nd.  The  ooolenr  and  the  invene.  If  the  player  be  desiroas 
to  risk  his  nonej  on  the  eoloor,  he  most  put  it  on  a  narrow 
bandy  whieh  is  situated  between  the  two  squares  oi  the  Bouge 
and  Noir.  If  he  be  determined  to  trj  his  look  <m  the  inyeraey 
he  must  plaoe  his  money  on  a  yellow  circle,  or  rather  a  eol- 
lection  of  eirelee,  situated  at  the  extre^Lity  of  the  table. 

There  are  many  tailleurs,  who  are  replaced  successively ; 
some  of  whom  deal  the  cards,  and  ethers  pay  the  winners, 
superintend  the  play,  and  overlook  the  players. 

The  first  parcel  of  cards  played,  is  uraally  for  noir,  the 
second  for  rouge,  thoiigh  sometimes  the  cards  are  cut  to  de- 
termine which  shall  begin.  All  the  terms  of  this  eame  are 
Frendi,  and  that  language  is  commonly  used  in  playing. 

The  taiUeur  and  croupier  being  seated  opposite  each  othcTi 
with  a  basket  for  receiving  the  cards  of  every  coup  after  deal- 
ing, placed  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  one  of  the  tailleuis 
commences  the  game,  by  unsealing  before  the  company  six 
packs  of  cards,  which  are  regularly  counted  in  their  presence ; 
and,  after  being  shuffled,  he  passes  them  to  another  sitting 
opposite  to  him  ^  who  also  shuffles  them  in  his  turn  by  a 
handful  at  a  time,  and  hands  them  to  the  punter  who  happens 
to  be  en  the  right  hand,  who  has  the  privilege  to  shuffle  them 
if  he  pleases :  they  are  ultimately  transmittod  to  the  tsilleur, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  deal,  and  who  again  shuffles  them  by  a 
handful  at  a  time.  He  then  puts  the  six  packs  together, 
shuffles  them  once  more,  and  gets  them  cut. 

The  cut  is  made  by  presenting  a  blank  card  to  one  of  Hlo 
players,  who  places  it  m  any  pwt  of  the  six  packs  of  cards 
diat  he  thinks  proper :  he  cannot,  however,  out  less  tiban  throe 
cards. 

The  tailleur  completes  the  cut^  by  putting  those  cut'under 
the  top  cards. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  the  punters  plaoe  on  the  Rouge, 
the  Noir,  the  Conleur,  or  the  Inverse,  the  sum  they  wish  to 
risk.  No  individual  can  put  down  less  than  five  £nmcs,  nor 
more  than  twelve  thousand  at  the  same  time,  except  in  the 
two  following  cases ;  vis : — 

1st.  When  the  banker  agrees  to  an  auffmentotion  of  the 
Stake,  after  a  proposition  mdle  to  him  by  ue  player. 


lOHOS  SV  NOIB. 

2iid.  Wken  a  plajer  is  fbroed  to  ttiignient  bis  nuuai^  tibe 
eonsequenoe  of  a  martiiigale. 

Durioff  this  interval,  the  taillenr  places  before  lum  the 
cards,  ot  which  he  takes  a  handful,  and  cries  out,  <'  Le  jeu 
est  £ut,  rien  ne  va  plus  :"  that  is  to  say, — the  deal  having 
commenoed,  no  more  money  is  to  be  placed  on  the  table  than 
the  sum  already  staked.  After  those  words  are  pronounced, 
should  any  one  put  money  on  the  table,  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  one  of  the  toilleurs,  and  returned  to  him ;  for  the  player 
putting  money  down  too  late  can  neither  win  nor  lose. 

The  tailleur  now  draws  a  csrd,  which,  after  showing  to  the 
company,  he  lays  on  the  table :  he  draws  a  second ;  a  third^ 
which  he  pUoes  in  the  same  row,  right  and  left,  until  the 
number  of  points  on  the  cards  amount  to  at  least  Uiirty-one; 
se  that  if  he  should  happen  to  count  only  thirty,  he  must  still 
draw  another. 

The  cards  retain  their  nominal  value.  The  ace  counts  as 
one  pointy  the  U,  two  points ;  the  III,  three  points ;  the  IV ^ 
four  points ;  the  Y,  five  points ;  the  YI,  six  points;  the  YII, 
seven  points;  the  YUI,  eight  points;  the  IX,  nine  points; 
the  X,  ten  points;  and  the  court  cards  ten  points  each. 

The  first  row  of  cards,  of  which  the  number  of  points  are  at 
least  equal  to  thirty-one,  and  cannot  consequentlv  pass  the 
number  of  forty,  is  for  the  Noir ;  that  is  to  say,  it  determines 
the  chance  of  those  who  have  placed  their  money  upon  that 
part  of  the  cloth  where  the  black  mark  is;  which  we  have 
already  described  as  being  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond. 

The  tailleur  immediately  afterwards  draws  in  the  same  man 
ner  another  row  of  cards  for  the  Rouge. 

If  he  has  counted  thirty-six  points  in  the  first  row  of  cards, 
he  caUs  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  players,  six,  to  avoid  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  thirty,  which  would  recur 
too  often,  but  which  is  well  understood;  and  thirty-five 
points  in  the  second  row  of  cards,  which  he  also  announces  in 
like  manner  by  saying  five.  He  adds,  "  Rouge  gagne,"  red 
wins ;  because  it  is  always  the  thirty-one  points,  or  those 
which  more  closely  approach  to  them,  that  win.  At  that  mo> 
ment,  the  four  tailleurs,  who  are  placed  opposite  each  other, 
gather  by  the  aid  of  their  rakes  all  the  money  which  is  placed 
on  the  Noir,  and  double  all  that  placed  on  the  Rouge,  which 
is  immediately  withdrawn  by  the  lucky  players. 
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B  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  money  placed  on  the 
^bailees,  the  Goolenr  and  the  Inverse.  The  first  card  draim 
by  ihe  banker  determines  the  cocdenr.  If,  then,  the  first 
card  of  the  preceding  cut  drawn  by  the  taiUenr  is  Noir,  a^it 
ia  Booge  which  gains,  the  oonlenr  will  lose. 

The  tailleors  have  then  a  right  to  draw  to  the  bank  all  the 
money  which  was  placed  npon  the  chance  of  the  couleor,  and 
double  all  the  money  which  was  placed  npon  the  chance  of 
ihe  inverse. 

To  make  this  better  understood,  a  contrary  example  may 
le  cited :  that  is  to  say,  a  case  in  which  the  Noir  and  the 
Couleur  win.  Let  us  suppose,  that  the  taiUeur  turns  up  for 
the  first  row,  the  king  of  spades,  ten  of  clubs,  seven  of  dia- 
monds, and  four  of  spades,  which  count  thirty-one,  and  which 
lie  expresses  by  one,  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  that  he 
next  turns  up  for  the  second  row,  the  queen  of  clubs,  nine  ot 
Iiearts,  nine  of  spadeS|  and  five '  of  diamonds,  which  count 
thirty-three,  which  he  expresses  by  three.  Noir  wins ;  since 
the  tailleur  has  turned  up  in  the  mrst  row  of  cards  thirty-one ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed  : — 

1st.  That  the  first  row  of  cards  is  for  La  Noir. 

2nd.  It  is  the  chance  of  thirty-one,  or  the  point  which  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  it,  that  wins. 

The  tailleur  then  cries  out,  ^^  Rouse  perd,''  red  loses,  and 
adds,  ^'et  Oouleur  gagne,''  and  colour  wins;  because  the 
first  card  turned  up  is  a  kins  of  spades,  consequently  black ; 
and  in  that  case,  the  colour  oeing  black,  the  colour  wins  be- 
cause black  wina  If  the  first  cara  had  been  the  king  of  dia- 
monds, the  colour  would  have  lost  because  it  is  the  black 
which  has  won ;  which  the  dealer  would  have  expressed  by 
Baying, ''  Bouge  perd  et  Oouleur,"  the  red  and  the  colour  loses. 

When  the  dealer  has  turned  up  in  the  second  row  of  cards, 
which  is  for  the  red,  the  same  number  he  has  turned  up  in 
ihe  first  row  for  the  black,  it  is  what  is  called  un  refut ;  that 
ia  to  say,  that  the  out  is  null,  and  that  the  dealer  must  again 
turn  up  other  cards.  The  punter  can  in  this  case  change  his 
game  by  playing  more,  less,  or  not  at  all  j  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

When  the  noints  turned  up  for  the  black  and  for  the  red  are 
thirtv-one,  half  of  all  the  money  which  may  be  on  the  red,  or 
the  black,  the  colour,  or  the  inverse,  belongs  to  the  banker, 
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yAaA  kalfi  Um  pvAiers  nmj  Mtfier  pay,  or  ItaTe  their  ttldktt 
moved  into  the  middle  semieireles  of  the  oolonr  thej  tha 
choose,  called  ''  la  premiere  priso  V  the  irst  priaon,  to  he  de- 
termined hj  the  next  erent^  whethier  they  loee  all  or  are  set  at 
liberty ;  but  if  ^' nn refiut seoond trente et un" a aecoiid doub- 
let of  one-and-ihirty,  shonld  ooonr  in  the  next  snoeeeding  deal, 
the  punters  loee  only  one-half  of  their  remaining  moie^, 
making  three-fourths  of  their  original  stakes,  and  are  removed 
into  the  smallest  semicircle,  styled  ''  la  seconde  priflon,"  the 
second  prison,  and  the  next  coup  determines  whether  the  pun- 
ter loses  all  or  is  to  be  removed  again  into  ^Oa  premidre  prison/' 

Thus  if  a  player  had  at  the  first  coup  one  hundred  francs^ 
by  the  first  thirty-one  turned  np  he  would  lose  filfy ;  he  has 
no  more  then  in  prison  than  fifty  francs,  after  the  Snl  thirty- 
one  ;  twenty-five  francs,  allter  the  second ;  twelve  firanca  and 
a  half,  after  the  third;  and  six  firanca  and  a  quarter,  after  tho 
fourth. 

Happily  for  the  player,  it  seldom  happens,  that  thirty-one 
is  three  or  four  times  sneoesaively  repeated  in  fiwor  ci  die 
banker. 

Punters  after  winning  may  paroli,  ftc.,  and  pursue  their 
luck  up  to  a  soixante,  as  at  fttfo ;  but  as  no  Imets  are  used 
at  Rouse  et  Noir,  they  cannot  m^e  either  paix  or  pent. 

At  this  game  a  banker  cannot  refuse  any  stake  not  exceed- 
ing his  fund ;  which  the  punter  declares,  by  saying,  ^  Je  va 
la^anque,  Ya  la  Banque,  or  Ya  Banqne,''  I  aim  at  the  Bank. 

Bankers  generally  nirnish  punters  with  dips  of  card  paper, 
ruled  in  columns,  each  marked  N  or  R  at  the  top,  on  which 
accounts  are  kept  by  pricking  with  a  |»n,  and  when  '<nn  re* 
fait"  happens,  the  same  is  denoted  by  running  the  pin  through 
the  middle  line. 

Some  banker  (pve  up  the  profit  of  '<  le  refinf  dnriag  the 
first  deal. 

The  odds  against  <<le  refkif'  beinc  dealt,  are  leekoned  68 
to  1,  but  bankers  expect  it  twice  in  three  deals,  and  tfiefeaie 
generally  from  29  to  82  coups  in  each  deal. 

For  the  table  exhibiting  the  odds  against  winning  any 
number  of  events  Buccessively,  vide  page  839. 

XXFLANATION  Or  THX  TERMS  USED  AS  MOVQM  ST  HOOU 

BouMnUer^  or  TaUkwr-r^ThA  dealer, 
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Ihume  TaiOe-^-OiiCfm  when  the  dealer  eommits  a  faiilt| 
which  subjects  him  to  double  all  the  money  staked. 

To  Martingale — ^Is  to  play  one  coup  at  least  more  than  the 
stake  previously  lost.  This  is  the  boldest  manner  of  playing 
at  any  of  the  games  of  ohanoe. 

ParoU — ^Is  doubling  the  stake  you  have  won  at  the  pre- 
ceding coup.    A  plan  usually  adopted  by  all  players. 

ParoU  et  masse  en  avant — ^Is  double  the  sum  staked  the 
preceding  coup,  more  than  the  player  has  risked.  If  the 
gamester  has  played  fiye  shillings  the  first  time  and  has  won 
the  second  coup,  instead  of  taking  up  his  money,  he  must  add 
five  shillings  to  his  mass,  which  makes  fifteen  shillings,  and 
which  he  risks  the  second  coup :  this  is  called  ^'  Faire  Faroli 
et  masse  en  ayant.'^  Perhaps  this  is  the  safest  and  best  method 
of  playing,  especially  for  a  novice.  In  pursuing  this  plan  it 
is  possible  to  win ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  lose  much,  provided 
the  first  stake  does  not  exceed  a  crown. 

Re/ait  de  Trente  et  vn — ^A  coup  by  which  the  banquier 
wins  one-half  the  money  staked.  It  is  effected  by  dealing 
thirty-one  for  each  colour. 

BefaU — Occurs  when  the  banonier  deals  the  same  sum  for 
both  colours,  from  thirty-two  to  lorty. 

Sept  et  le  va — Seven  times  the  amount  first  staked. 

Taille-^JA  made  every  time  the  dealer  has  turned  up  all 
the  cards. 

Figure-— Th<^  name  given  to  the  kings,  queens,  and  knaves. 

Paint — ^The  number  which  results  firom  the  sums  of  the 
eards  dealt  by  the  banquier. 

Puntfcr — Th/o&b  who  play  against  the  banquier. 


LA  ROULETTE. 


Ths  table  employed  fw  the  Roulette  is  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  that  used  for  the  game  of  Rouge  et  Npir  ]  it  is  of 
an  oblong  square  form,  covered  with  green  doth.  In  the  centre 
is  a  round  cavity  usually  made  of  mahogany,  and  resembling 
in  some  degree  a  punch-bowl.  The  sides  are  immovable,  and 
around  it  are  placed  at  equal  distances  several  bands  of  cop- 
per, which  commencing  at  the  top  descend  to  the  extremity 
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ef  die  msohiae.  lb  tbe  oeBtre  of  it^  wbkk  k  moTftbk,  a 
circular  bottom  U  formed,  coatainiBg  tkirfy-ei|^  lioleSy  to 
whiok  the  eepper  bands  jnrt  Hientioned  are  attaehed,  and 
ap<m  whieb  are  painted^  alternately,  in  blade  and  red,  thirty- 
six  numbers^  from  one  to  thirtynuz,  a  Zero  (0)^  and  a  double 
Zero  (00). 

In  the  middle  is  a  monlinet  (mill)  <^  eopper,  wmoanted 
bj  a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  whieh  serves  to  impress  the 
moTsble  bottom  with  the  rotary  motion  that  aay  eae  wo«id 
wish  to  giye  it. 

There  is  a  banker^  or  rather  ma»y  taille«r»  who  vepreseni 
him :  the  namber  of  players  are  not  limited. 

One  of  the  taillears  pats  the  machine  in  motion,  by  tomiBg 
with  his  fore-finger  the  erosB  which  sormoonts  it  from  right  to 
left,  thus  impressing  the  bottom  that  contains  the  thirty-eight 
holes,  which  produces,  as  before  stated,  a  rotary  motion*  At 
this  instant,  he  throws  an  ivory  ball  into  the  concavity  of  the 
Roulette,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  movement  which  he 
has  ffiven  to  the  movable  bottom.  This  ball  moves  in  the 
interior  with  great  velocity,  making  several  revolutions;  until 
at  length  from  the  feebleness  of  its  motion,  and  after  many 
irregular  bounds,  it  falls  into  one  of  the  thirty-eight  holes, 
formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the  ec^per  bands. 

It  is  the  hole  into  which  Uie  ball  enters  that  deteimines  the 
gain  or  the  loss  of  the  numerous  chances  which  this  game 
presents. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  this  machine  are  figured  on  the 
green  cloth,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  players,  the  thirty- 
six  numbers,  and  the  Zeros,  simple  and  double,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

[See  IHagram,  page  E48.] 

The  other  chances  are  also  designated  on  the  green  oloth, 
divergent  from  its  centre,  on  one  side  ^*  I'impair,  la  manque, 
et  le  rouge  f  on  thsr  other  '^  le  pair,  le  passe,  et  le  noir.'' 

The  impair  wins,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hols  numbered 
impair.  The  manque  wi9s,  when  the  ball  eaters  a  hole  num- 
bered eighteen,  and  all  those  under  that  number.  The  rouge 
wins,  when  the  baU  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  muaber  is  rra, 
and  vkevenL 

This  nune  affords  seven  ohanoeSi  comprising,  th«t  of  the 
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nnmbera;  sod  this  latter  Axoce  dnidet  xtself  into  mnij 
others,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a  hrief  detaiL 

The  player  puts  upon  those  chances  of  which  he  makes 
ohoicey  any  sum  he  pleases ;  that  is  to  say,  from  two  feancs, 
the  least  stake  admitted,  to  12,000,  the  highest;  unless  in  the 
like  oases  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  respecting  the 
game  of  Rouge  et  Noir. 

The  player  who  puts  his  money  on  one  of  the  nnmbersy  or 
the  Zeros  painted  on  the  green  cloth  Twhich  is  called  plein), 
ffains  thirty-five  times  the  amount  ot  his  stake,  should  the 
Ball  fall  into  the  corresponding  numher,  or  Zero^  marked  in 
the  interior  of  the  roulette. 

The  gamester  who  plays  on  the  numhers  may  play  the 
twelve  first,  the  twelve  middle,  and  the  last  twelve.  If  the 
ball  enters  the  hole  in  the  interior,  which  corresponds  with 
one  of  those  twelve  numbers  marked  on  the  green  cloth,  on 
which  the  player  has  put  his  money,  he  is  paid  three  times 
the  amount  of  his  stake. 

To  play  the  Colonnes,  the  player  places  his  money  In  the 
square,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  each  column  marked  on  the 
green  cloth.  If  the  ball  enters  one  of  the  holes  corresponding 
with  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  column^  the  player  gains 
three  times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

He  may  equally,  and  at  his  pleasure,  play  two,  three,  four, 
six  numbers,  and  he  wins  and  loses  always  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; eighteen  times  the  stake  for  two  numbers;  twelve 
times  the  stake  for  three  numbers ;  nine  times  the  stake  for 
four  numbers;  six  times  the  stakes  for  six  numbers;  and  the 
rest  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  player  who  may  have  put  his  money  on  one  or  the 
other  of  the  six  chances  wins  double  his  stake  if  the  chance 
arrives.  If,  theu,  the  ball  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  number 
is  thirty-six,  and  rouge,  the  banker  pays  double  all  the  money 
which  is  placed  on  the  following  chances — ^la  passe,  le  pair, 
and  le  rouge,  and  pays  thirty-five  times  the  amount  of  the 
sum  which  was  placed  on  the  number  thirty-six,  and  draws 
to  the  bank  all  the  money  which  was  placed  on  the  other 
chances. 

If  the  ball  should  happen  to  enter  the  hole  numbered 
seventeen,  noir,  the  banker  pays  the  player  double  the  amount 
of  the  stakes  which  may  have  been  placed  on  the  following 
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clianoes,  la  manque,  Timpair,  and  la  noire,  and  tkirtj-fiTo 
times  the  amount  of  the  atake  plajed  on  number  seventeen, 
and  draws  to  the  bank  all  the  money  that  may  have  been 
placed  on  the  other  chances. 

When  the  taillenr  peroeives  that  the  ball  has  bat  a  few 
seconds  to  roll,  he  cries  out — ''  Le  jeu  est  fait,  rien  ne  ya 
plus.''  After  this  the  players  cannot  put  any  money  on  the 
table ;  shonld  they  do  so,  their  money  is  tak«a  iqp  by  a  orou- 
pier  and  returned  to  them. 


E.  0. 

An  B  0  table  is  dreolar  in  form,  btzt  of  no  Aiael  dimen- 
sions, though  in  general  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  Th« 
extreme  eiroumferenoe  is  a  kind  of  eonnter,  or  dep6t,  for  the 
stakes,  niarked  all  round  with  the  letters  £  and  O;  on  which 
each  aidrenturer  places  money  according  to  his  inclination. 
The  interior  part  of  the  table  consists,  first,  of  a  kind  of 
gallery,  or  roiling-plaoe,  for  the  ball,  whidi,  with  the  outward 
parts  above,  caUea  depSt,  or  eonnter,  is  stationary  or  fixed. 
The  most  interior  part  moves  upon  an  axis,  or  pivot,  and  is 
tamed  about  with  handles,  whilst  the  ball  is  set  in  motion 
round  the  gallery.  This  part  is  generally  divided  into  forty 
niches  or  interstices,  twenty  of  which  are  marked  with  the 
letter  E,  and  the  otiier  twenty  with  the  letter  0.  The  lodging 
of  the  ball  in  any  of  the  niches  disfcingaisfaed  by  those  letters, 
determines  the  wager.  The  proprietofs  of  the  tables  have 
two  bar-hdeiL  and  are  obliged  to  take  all  beta  oCned,  either 
for  B  or  O;  W  if  the  baU  IsUs  into  eiiher  of  the  bar-holes^ 
tfaey  win  all  the  bets  upon  the  oppeote  letter,  and  do  not  pay 
to  that  in  which  it  &Us;  an  advantage  in  the  proportion  of  2 
to  40,  or  5  per  cent,  in  their  fiiv<nr.* 


*  TIdf  Tw^ipMDUfaif  fame  wed  to b«  wtaorivMir  ptajed  wmie  ilftv  of 
oizty  yean  ago.  One  of  Gillray's  early  caricatoree  reDiesents  an  £  0 
table  in  the  aot  of  being  destroyed  by  the  **  Westminster  Jast-asses,''  ao  ho 
doaominoteo  thorn.— Ate  BfM%  Giiiram,  t4ca^'9. 
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This  ib  mcohmrdj  a  game  of  oaloalatioii  and  oommevn; 
for  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  pla jed  at  all  without  eonsidsnhla 
knowledge  of  the  dispodtion  and  operation  of  the  odds;  and 
which  is  neyer  played  merely  with  a  view  to  amusement.  It 
is  a  ^^keen  enoonnter  of  wit;"  a  forlorn  hope  for  those  who 
are  rash  enongh  to  yentore  upon  it  without  an  ample  under* 
standing  of  its  tactics,  and  a  head  dear  and  cool  enough  to 
conceive  and  conduct  its  combinations.  Essentially  an  essay 
of  demonstrations^  caleulationsy  and  condusionSy  dcapendaat 
upcm  a  logical  adaptation  of  premises,  it  has  espeoially  .been 
an  incitement  to  the  wildest  Mhemesand  chimeras,  imder  the 
name  of  ''  systems,''  that  ever  langhed  mathematics,  oanseSy 
and  consequences  to  scorn  1  Hasard  is  and  has  been  longer, 
we  may  say,  a  standing  game  at  all  the  houses  of  plair  In 
Gteat  Britflon,  in  the  face  of  a  &ot,--«8  a^Mble  of  proof,  as 
the  existence  of  those  who  read  it  here,-*that  beti^en  tibe 
amateur  and  professional  player  at  such  a  passage  of  ready 
reckoning,  the  odds  on  a  moderate  aTcrage,  are  a  hundred  per 
cent  In  q^irit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  it  is  the  arithmetie  ef 
dice.  He  who  ^'  throws  in"  a  succession  of  mains,  no  doubt 
wins;  but  his  success  is  the  effect  of  accidenti  while  he  that 
secures  the  best  of  the  odds  by  a  mathematical  appUeaikn 
of  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  the  main  thrown,  and  the 
Caster's  probabilities  of  throwing  out  or  in,  wins  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  is  true,  that  when  seyen  is  ihe  main  caDed, 
and  six  is  the  throw,  seeing  there  are  six  ways  of  making 
seven,  and  but  five  of  making  six,  the  odds  are  6  to  5  in  favor 
of  the  Caster,  and  that  most  players  know  this,  and  such  as 
this.  But  it  is  the  faculty  of  reducing  the  effect  of  the  frao- 
tions  that  draws  the  line,*— the  mighty  demarcation  between 
the  professor  and  the  pupil  of  Hazard. 

In  Gkorge  Lowbut's  preface  to  his  '^  Game  of  Hasard  in- 
vestigated," a  work  we  diall  give  almost  in  an  entire  state; 
he  states  that  he  selects  the  sum  supposed  to  be  staked  for 
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tlie  porpoie  of  aroiding  the  oomplication  of  fraotions  of  odds. 
He  8aj8|  *'  The  calculations  on  the  different  mains,  are  made 
on  a  oommon  stake  between  Caster  and  Setter  of  86/.  or  18/. 
deposited  bj  each,  as  that  sum  from  the  number  of  chances 
on  two  dice  (36)  divides  loith/ewerJrcictioM  than  any  smaller 
one.  I  have  let  many  of  the  fractions  remain  unreduced,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  showing  at  first  sight,  from  when(»  thej 
come :  as  for  instance  in  the  Caster's  table  of  five,  the  main 
for  the  probability  of  his  winning  with  7,  then  put  ^  of  ^ 
to  show  that  the  first  fraction  arises  from  ihe  number  of  ways 
to  throw  7  oat  of  the  number  of  all  the  ways  the-  two  dice 
can  oome.  It  is  6  out  of  36.  Whereas  if  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  term,  which  is  ),  it  might  not  be  quite  so 
clear  to  many  whence  it  arose.  And  the  same  reason  applies 
to  the  second  fraction,  which  shows  that  there  being  ten  ways 
for  7  and  5  to  oome,  and  six  of  those  ways  aro  for  7,  therefore 
ihe  probability  of  7  coming  before  the  5  is  -/^ ;  but  which  re- 
duced, is  { ;  and  so  on  with  respect  to  many  other  fractions, 
but  they  are  reduced  at  last  into  money,  or  the  least  odds 
Ihey  admit  of.  To  the  class  of  readers  whom  this  subject  im- 
mediately oonoems,-the  work  I  hope,  will  be  found  valuable, 
m^f  by  a  little  reflection,  it  will  remove  all  doubts  concerning 
the  cbfference  between  the  expectations  of  Caster  and  Setter. 
....  To  those  whose  object  may  be  mathematical  research, 
it  will  introduce  a  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  chance,  and,  m 
fiar  as  it  goes,  show  the  method  of  calculating  the  values  of 
events  depending  thereon.  The  arithmetical  part  of  the 
work,  has  repeatedly  been  revised,  and  the  result  likewise 
oompared  with  other  authors  on  the  same  subject,  so  as  almost 
to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  an  error.''  Thus  having 
hinted  at  our  own  views  of  the  subject,  about  being  presented 
to  the  reader,  and  the  fashion  in  which  we  propose  dealing 
with  it,  the  reader  has  but  to  imagine  two  boxes  and  a  pair 
of  dice  as  the  properties,  and  the  scene  is  drawn  up  for  his 
learning. 

It  is  first  necessary,  as  being  the  foundation  of  all  calcula- 
tions on  the  Game  of  Hazard,  to  show  the  number  of  ways 
and  different  forms  in  which  the  chances  on  two  dice  can  come 
up.    These  may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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The  foregoing  table  exhibits  every  form  and  the  number  of 
wajB  in  which  erery  ehance  on  two  dice  can  be  prodaeed. 

The  first  column  contains  the  chances  or  numbers  to  be 
thrown,  the  second  the  nnmber  of  ways  they  may  be  produced, 
and  the  third  the  forms  they  may  come  in.— For  example,  to 
produce  the  chance  7  there  are  6  ways,  as  follow :  suppose 
the  dice  to  be  thrown  out  one  at  a  time,  the  first  die  may  be 
an  ace  and  the  second  a  6— or  the  first  may  be  a  6  and  the 
second  an  ace ;  the  first  may  be  a  deuce  and  the  second  a  5 
-—or  the  first  may  be  a  5  and  the  second  a  deuce ;  the  first 
may  be  a  8  and  die  second  a  4-— or  the  first  may  be  a  4  and 
the  second  a  8,  making  together  six  different  ways  as  shown 
in  the  table ;  this  instance  will  explain  the  whole.     It  may 
further  be  seen  that  any  two  chances  equally  distant  firom  the 
extremes  (2  and  12)  haye  an  equal  number  of  ways  to  hap- 
pen, or  any  two  chances  making  together  the  amount  of  the 
extremes  (14)  have  an  equal  number  of  ways  to  happen. 
Thus  5  is  the  same  distance  from  2,  as  9  from  12,  and  5 
added  to  9,  make  14,— also,  6  and  8,  4  and  10,  8  and  11,  2 
and  12,  are  equal  chances.   This  rule  holds  good  let  the  num- 
ber of  dice  be  what  they  may.    The  odds  between  these 
chances  connected  in  any  other  way,  may  also  be  found  by 
referring  to  the  column  containing  die  number  of  ways  for 
them  to  come.     For  example,  there  are  six  ways  for  7  to  come 
And  fire  ways  for  6,  it  is  therefore  6  to  5  in  h,YOT  of  7,  &c. 
These  cases  being  kept  in  mind,  the  calculations  in  this  work 
will  be  more  rea£ly  understood. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  ascertain  separately  the  Caster's  and 
Setter's  expectations  on  each  main,  in  domg  which  I  shall 
first  eatimate  the  yalue  of  eyery  chance  singly,  and  then 
placing  them  in  one  point  of  yiew,  show  their  total  amoint, 
tnd  the  odds  between  those  chances. 

THX  YALUB  OT    THX  OASTER'S  SXPECTATIOMS  OT    WINNINa 
A  8TAKX  OF  36/.,  WHEN  HVE  IS  THX  MAIN. 

First.  If  the  Caster  throw  5,  he  wins  the  stake,  and  as 
there  are  four  ways  out  of  thirty-six  for  that  to  happen,  the 
▼alue  of  his  expectation  must  be  four  parts  ont  of  toirty-iix 
of  the  stake,  or  -X  of  86/.,  yiz.  4/. 

Seoondly.  If  ae  throw  6,  for  whieh  thera  are  fiye  waj% 
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his  expeetotion  by  the  same  reasoning  would  be  vottli  ife 
parts  oat  of  thirty-six  of  the  stake  or  5/.  provided  he  imme» 
diatelT  won  the  stake  by  it,  bnt  he  haying  then  to  throw  the 
6  again  before  the  5  to  win  it,  and  there  being  nine  ways  ts 
throw  the  two  chances  5  and  6,  of  which  five  are  for  6|  and 
four  for  5,  he  is  entitled  to  only  five  parts  out  of  nine,  or  I 
of  bl  that  is  I  of  A  of  36/.,  or  21.  15a  6)<i.  as  the  Tilne  of 
his  expectation  on  6. 

Or,  if  he  throw  6,  tibe  Talne  of  his  expectation  on  6  against 
6,  will  be  worth  five  parts  out  of  nine,  or  |  of  the  stake,  that 
is  20/. ;  but  as  tnere  are  only  five  ways  out  of  thirty-six,  for 
getting  into  that  situation,  the  value  of  his  expeetation  of 
winning  the  stake  with  6,  is  only  ^  of  20/.  or  2L  15i.  6f<L 
as  before  stated. 

Another  way  of  proving  the  preceding  case  is  by  betting* 
By  which  method  the  2L  15<,  6}</.  will  produce,  inclndiiig 
itself,  36/.  as  follows :  first,  I  take  the  odds  to  the  first  sum, 
at  the  rate  of  31  to  5  that  the  Caster  throws  6  for  his  chance ; 
this  is  17/.  4m.  bid.  to  21.  15s.  6}<2.  If  the  Caster  throw  the 
6, 1  then  have  the  amount  of  those  sums,  that  is,  20/.  I  then 
bet  20/.  <U  the  rate  or  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4,  which  is  20 
to  16  that  the  Caster  throws  the  6  before  the  5,  or  that  he 
wins.  If  he  do  so,  I  have  then  20/.  and  16/.,  making  361. 
If  he  had  failed  in  either  event,  I  should  have  lost  S.  15a. 
6}c/.,  which  clearly  proves  that  to  be  the  sum  which  should 
be  given  for  the  Caster's  expectation  in  this  case. 

So  that  it  appears  the  Caster's  expectation  of  winning  with 
6,  here,  is  compounded  of  the  probabilities  of  throwins  that 
number  for  his  chance  or  first  after  the  main  fiye  is  dedisied, 
and  again  before  the  5,  that  is,  A  of  ^  or  -^  of  the  stake  to 
be  thrown  for.  I  have  enlarged  on  this  case  by  way  of  esta- 
blishing a  principle  of  calcumting  that  applies  to  all  cases 
where  a  second  throw  or  chance  is  concerned.  In  this  man- 
ner are  the  odds  of  winning  two  events  independent  of  each 
other  ascertained. 

Thirdly.  There  being  the  same  number  of  ways  for  the 
Caster  throwing  8  as  6,  the  value  of  his  expeotati(m  on  that 
must  be  exactly  the  same,  vis.  2/.  lbs.  6}(2. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  should  throw  7,  the  probability  of 
winning  with  7  against  5,  is  6  to  4,  or  ^qj  there  bemg  six 
ways  out  of  his  thirty-six  for  throwing  7)  the  probalnlity  of  that 
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aironmiBta&oe  is  A ;  consequently  the  value  of  his  ezpeotatioa 
of  winning  with  7,  is  ^  of  ^^  of  36^.  or  8^.  12s. 

IPifthlj.  If  the  Caster  throw  9,  for  which  there  arc  four 
LjSy  the  same  as  for  5,  the  probability  of  his  winning  will 
eqnal  to  that  of  his  losing,  or  i,  the  probability  of  throw- 
g  9  being  Ay  his  expectation  is  A  of  i  of  86^.  or  2/. 
Sixthly,  ft  the  Caster  should  throw  10,  for  which  there 
three  ways,  it  will  be  4  to  3  against  his  winning  with  10 
agidmt  6f  his  expectation  on  that  is  }  of  -j'^  of  36/.  or  IL 
Ss*  Sid. 

Seventhly.  There  being  the  same  number  of  ways  for  4 
to  be  thrown,  the  value  of  the  Caster^s  expectation  on  that 
must  be  the  same,  viz.  1/.  bs,  Sid, 

Bringing  together  the  preceding  values  of  the  Caster's  ex* 
peetationa  on  uie  different  chances  by  which  he  can  win  the 
•take,  we  shall  find  their  total  amount  and  comparative 
values. 


«M. 

Probability  of  winnfaig. 

ValiNoftlMOutw't 

Expeotaticn  on  86L 

6 

A 

•  •• 

£A 

Ot. 

Odf. 

« 

AoM«<% 

•  •• 

2 

15 

e» 

8 

The  mme  ^ 

•  •• 

2 

15 

6f 

7 

A  of  A  0'  A 

•  •* 

8 

12 

0 

9 

A  of  J  or  A 

•  •« 

2 

0 

0 

10 

A  of  f  or  A 

•  •• 

1 

5 

81 

4 

The  same  Jg 

•  •• 

1 

5 

Si 

£11    14       6} 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  is  ||{f  which  part  of  86/.  is  equal 
to  172. 14<.  6 id  and  deducting  this  from  18/.,  what  the  Cas- 
ter's shazc  would  be  worth  on  equal  terms,  there  proves  to 
be  a  loss  to  him  of  5c.  bid,  which,  out  of  18/.,  is  equivalent 
to  Z\d.  and  i  of  a  farthing  out  of  1  guinea  and  to  8idL  and 
i  of  a  farthing  out  of  every  1/.,  staked  by  the  Caster. 

By  comparing  the  values  of  the  different  ohancasy  the  odds 
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ketwem  diem,  prenoiu  to  tlie  Caster's  ohaace  being  thxow^ 

may  be  readil  j  found ;  but  U  must  be  particularly  attended  t^ 
dut  those  odds  relate  only  to  the  expectation  that  one  of  the 
ehanoes  in  question  may  happen  to  be  the  Caster's  ohanoei 
that  is,  being  thrown  firet  after  the  main  is  declared  or  deter- 
mined on. — After  the  main  and  chance  are  fixed  or  asoertained, 
the  odds  between  them  must  be  precisely  as  appear  in  the 
table  in  the  second  page. — ^But  in  this  instanee,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  five  is  declared  to  be  the  main,  it  is  4/.  to  21 15«.  6}<l.  diat 
the  Caster  nicks  or  wins  by  throwing  five,  against  his  having  6 
for  his  chance  and  winning  with  that.— 3t  is  4^  to  2^.  or  3 
to  1  on  his  nicking  against  having  nine,  for  his  chance  and 
winning. — ^It  is  3/.  12<.  to  1^.  5<.  8i<f.  that  the  Caster  wins 
with  7  for  his  chance  against  10,  or  that  he  has  7  for  bis  chanoe 
and  wins  against  having  10  for  his  chance  and  winning  with 
that.— It  is  3/.  12«.  to  2/.  his  winning  with  7  against  his  win* 
ning  with  9. — ^Also  it  is  32/.  to  4/.  or  8  to  1  the  Caster  does 
not  nick  5.-32/.  8«.  to  3/.  12t.  or  9  to  1  he  has  not  7  for  his 
chance  and  win  with  it.  It  is  34/.  to  2/.  or  17  to  1  he  has 
not  9  and  win,  and  34/.  14«.  Sid.  to  1/.  5<.  Sid.  or  27  to  1 
he  has  not  10  for  his  chance  and  wins  with  it.  By  adding 
together  the  values  of  the  expectations  on  any  two  or  more 
ohances  there  may  be  found,  the  odds  of  winning  with  one  of 
them. — ^Thus,  if  five  is  the  main,  what  are  the  odds  that  the 
Caster  has  6  or  7  for  his  chance  and  throws  in  or  wins  with  it. 
In  the  last  table  I  find  the  value  of  the  expectation  on  6  to  be 
2/.  lbs.  6}e/.  and  on  7, 3/.  12s.  these  together  make  6/.  7<.  Ofc/. 
deducting  this  sum  from  B^l.  (the  stake  here  calculated  on) 
there  remains  29/.  12s.  bid.  which  sum  it  is  to  the  6/.  7s.  6|ciL 
or  4/.  12s.  lOid.  to  1/.,  that  is,  rather  more  than  4  and  a  i 
to  1  that  the  Caster  has  not  6  nor  7  for  his  chance  and  throw 
in,  when  &yq  is  the  main. — ^Adding  together  the  fractions  in 
this  table  produces  one  (i|||)  which  shows  tVe  probalMlity  of 
the  Caster  winning  one  mam,  and  multiplying  that  by  itsclfi 
we  get  another  which  shows  the  probability  of  his  winning 
two  successively,  and  by  multiplying  this  last  by  the  first,  we 
find  the  probability  of  his  winning  three  successive  mains,  and 
80  on  for  any  number;  thus  i||g  multiplied  by  IUSP'^^^^^ 
iilflas  ^^®  Ctister's  probability  of  winning  twice  succes^ 
sivciy,  this  reduced  to  money  is  3/.  2s.  6c/.  to  1,  or  25/.  to  8 
the  Caster  docs  not  throw  in  twice  following  when  &ve  is  tht 
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dvMB  ir%W(/VV^W5  *^B  ^  "^^  '^<-  ^*  ^  ^^*  or  59  to  8  that 
ihe  Oaster  ooes  not  win  three  sncoessiYe  mains  when  fiye  ja 
the  iift«in« 

THB   -VAIiXm  OV  THB  SETTER'S  IXFEOTAXieNS  OK  A  STAU 

or  &61,  WHIN  nyi  is  thb.biain. 

By  way  of  farther  proof  of  the  preceding,  I  shall  now 
estimate  the  value  of  me  Setter's  expectations  on  the  same 
main  and  stake;  and  haying  already  enlarged  so  far  on  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  probabifities  and  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent chances,  it  will  oe  requisite  here  only  to  state  them. 
with  very  little  or  no  farther  explanation. 

First.  K  the  Caster  throw  2,  Z,  11  or  12,  next  after  the 
main  is  declared,  the  Setter  wins  the  stake,  and  as  there  are 
six  ways  for  those  four  chances  to  come,  the  Setter's  expecta- 
tions on  that  must  be  worth  ^  of  86/.  vis.  6/. 

Secondly.  If  the  Oaster  throw  6,  as  he  will  then  have  6 
for  his  chance  affainst  5  (the  main)  it  will  be  5  to  4  in  his 
favoar,  oonseauenUy  the  Setter's  share  of  the  stake  will  be  then 
only  I  and  the  value  of  his  expectations  on  that  is  A  of  4  of 
36Z.  viz.  2/.  4f.  bid. 

Thirdly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  the 
Caster  having  8  for  his  chance  must  be  the  same  as  on  6  vis. 
2L  4$.  bid. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  7,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  A  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  which  is  -fy 
of  jAf  of  36/.  ^s.  2/.  St. 

Fifthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  9,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
atake  will  then  be  i,  or  equal  to  the  Caster's,  and  the  value 
of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  of  i  of  36/.  vis.  2L 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  10,  the  Setter's  share  will 
be  4>  ^0  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  ^  of  f  of  36/. 
vis.  U  14s.  Sid. 

Seventhly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  4 
must  be  the  same  as  on  10,  vis.  1/.  14s.  3}<^. 

Bringing  together  these  probabilities  and  values,  we  find 
the  amount  of  the  Setter's  expectations  and  comparative 
values  of  the  different  chances. 
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Xj^aetattoD  «■  M 

%»,11,M 

•••• 

A 
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0>.    «dL 

6 

•  ••• 

A  of  1  or  A 

2 

4    51 

t 

••** 

XhaaoM  ^ 

2 

4    51 

7 

•••• 

A«f  tS«A 

2 

8    0 

9 

•••• 

A  of  J  or  A 

S 

0    0 

10 

•  ••• 

A  of  4  or  aV 

1 

14    8i 

4 

•••• 

ThenMM  ^ 

••• 

1 

14    8i 

ins 

5    61 

Tlie  film  of  tiiB  fraolioiw  in  Ae  ImI  teble  u  ||{|  wliich 
part  of  862L 18  182.  5t.  6i<l.  being  a  gain  to  the  Setter  on  182. 
of  5«.  5i£^.  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  Oaster  as  shown  in  hit 
table.  By  eomparing  the  yalnee  of  the  ehazMee  in  tlie  two 
tablei^  it  will  be  found  to  be  6  to  4,  the  Caster  oraba  b^ 
throwing  2,  8, 11  or  12,  againat  his  nicking  bj  tioowing  S, 
and  addmg  togethar  the  6  and  4,  shows  it  to  be  10  parts  onl 
of  86.  (V  26  to  10,  or  18  to  5,  that  the  Caster  does  neither. 

In  like  manner  may  all  the  eomparative  and  joint  Taloea  of 
the  chanoes  be  found. 

That  the  Caster  do  not  throw  out  or  the  Setter  win  twice 
following  is  found  as  before,  by  multiplying  the  firaetion  ex* 
pressing  the  amount  of  the  Setter's  expeetation  by  itself, 

that  is  ||tl  ^J  iHl\  "^^^^^  ^^^  IHffSi'  or  89  to  81,  and 

brought  mto  money,  is  2/.  17f.  6id.  to  11,  or  IL  to  6s.  llicL 

That  the  Caster  do  not  throw  out  three  times  suocesdvel j 

62.  12«.  ll\d.  to  U,  nearly  188  to  20,— a  httle  mere  than 
6f  tol. 


kvor  of  the  Setter.  And  by  comparing  the  firaetion  express- 
ing the  Caster's  probabili^  of  throwing  in  twice  snooes- 
sively  with  that  of  his  throwing  ont  twice,  it  appears  to  be 
2070721  to  1948816.  or  12.  If.  81  to  U  in  faror  of  Uie  latter 
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^Bircnmstanee.    And  by  the  same  method  we  find  the  odds  of 

tiirowing  in  three  times  successively  to  those  of  throvriag  out 

t^e  same  number  of  times^  is  as  2979767519  to  2720547136, 

or  IL  to  li.  If.  10}c?.   By  adding  the  fraction  expressing  the 

probabili^  of  the  Caster  throwing  out  twice  snccessiT^y  to 

-that  of  his  throwing  in  twice^  we  get  one  which  shows  the 

probability  of  his  doing  either^  that  is  |8i^il2;  or  4019537 

to  4017688,  w  18/.  0$.  Id.  to  17/.  19<.  lid.  that  the  Caster 

does  either  throw  in  or  out  twice  successively.     By  the  like 

method  we  find  the  odds  that  the  Caster  does  not  throw  in 

nor  out  three  times  successively^  to  be  AWAVWA  or 

17085218220  to  5700314655,  or  26/.  19*.  lOlrf:  to  9/.  0#. 

lid. 

The  whole  of  the  calculation  on  Five  applies  to  Nine,  when 
HbaA  18  the  main.    I  shall  therelore  proceed  to  Six. 

THl  YALUX  or  THS    CASTBB's    XXPSOTATIONS  Or  WINMINO 
A  BTAKS  or  36/.,  WHEN  BIX  IB  TH£  MAIN. 

Krst.  If  the  Caster  should  tiirow  either  6  or  12,  he  wins 
the  stake,  for  which  two  chances,  there  being  6  ways  out  of 
86,  his  expectation  must  be  worth  ^  of  86/.,  via.  6/. 

Secondlv.  Should  the  Caster  throw  5,  his  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  worth  i  of  it,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation 
on  that  is  3^^  of  I  of  36/.,  vis.  1/.  15s.  6}(/. 

Thirdly.  The  value  of  the  Caster's  expectation  on  Nine, 
18  the  same  as  on  Five,  via.  1/.  15s.  6f  (/. 

Fourthlv.  If  the  Caster  throw  7,  his  share  of  the  stake 
will  then  be  worth  rfj  of  it,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation 
on  that  is  ^  of  y^  of  36/.  viz.  3/.  5f.  bid. 

Fifthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  8,  his  share  of  the  stake  will 
be  worth  i,  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -f^  of  i  of 
86/.,  via.  2/.  10s. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  10,  his  share  of  the  stake 
will  be  worth  f  of  it,  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is 
J^  of  t  of  36/.,  via.  1/.  2s.  6d. 

Seventhly.  The  value  of  the  Caater's  expectation  on  4  Ib 
the  same  as  on  10,  viz.  1/.  2s.  6c/. 

The  amount  of  the  preceding  probabilities  and  values  of 
the  Caster's  expectation  when  6  is  the  main,  is,  as  in  the  fair 
lowing  table. 
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<,12 
6 

9 

7 

8 

10 
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•••• 


•••• 


•••• 


•••• 


,'V  of  I  or  1^ 
Theaame  ^ 

A  rf  A  o'  i«r 

^of  tor,V 

ThesaoM  ^ 


TafaMoTtt* 


1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 


0«. 
15 
15 

6 
10 

2 

2 


to. 
Od. 

6f 

6f 

6^ 

0 

6 

6 
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Hie  sun  of  the  fraction  in  the  last  table  is 
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put  of  36Z:  is  eqoal  to  17/.  lit.  7cf.  (within  -X  or  a  £u^ing) 
and  deducting  this  from  182.  proves  the  loss  of  the  Caster  to 
be  8s.  bd.  out  of  18/.  which  is  equal  to  5}e/.  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  a  farthinff  out  of  1/. — ^And  to  5f  e^  and  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  a  farthinff  out  of  1  guinea. 

By  this  table  is  snown^  that  preyious  to  the  chance  being 
thrown,  the  probability  of  the  Caster  niokinff  or  throwing  6 
or  12,  is  6  out  of  86,  that  is,  5  to  1  against  him. — That  it  is 
6/.  to  3/.  11<.  Id.  nearly  12  to  7  the  Caster  nicks  against 
winning  with  5  or  9  for  his  chance. — ^That  it  is  d/.  to  §1.  5t. 
bid,  nearly  24  to  13  the  Caster  nicks  against  winning  with  7. 
— ^That  it  is  3Z.  5s.  bid.  to  1/L  2s.  M.  rather  more  than  26  to 
9,  the  Caster  has  7  for  his  chance,  and  wins  acainst  his  bav- 
inglO  for  his  chance  and  winning  with  that,  £c. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  in  twice  successively  when 

6  is  the  main,  is  ^A  "a^^lied  ty  VWiV  *^*  i»  jWAV5V« 
or  8/.  3t.  lOid.  to  1/. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  in  three  times  successively 
fc'A  multipUed  by  ^^  tiiat  i>  ^^mmJifft  <>' 


IS 


7/.  lis.  9H.  to  U 


THE  YALUX  07  THl  SETTER'S  XXPKOTATION  Or  WINIIINO  A 
STAKE  07  86/.,  WHEN  SIX  IS  THE  MAIN. 

First  If  the  Caster  should  throw  2,  8,  or  11,  for  which 
thepe  are  five  ways  out  of  86,  the  setter  wins  the  stake,  the 
value  of  his  expectation  therefore  on  that  is  A  of  86/L  vis.  6L 
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Omondlj.  If  Khe  Oasto  ifaxow  6,  ih«  Seiia^s  sliaie  of  the 
etake  will  oe  |,  and  the  valae  of  his  expeotatioii  on  that  is 
A  of  f  of  36/.,  m.  21.  4f.  5id 

Thirdly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  ezpeotation  on  9  is  the 
same  as  on  6^  vii.  2L  4t.  bid. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  8,^  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  i,  and  the  Talne  of  his  ezpeotation  on  that  is 
^9  of  }  <^  86/.,  Tis.  21  10<. 

Fifthly.   If  the  Caster  throw  7,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 

stake  will  be  A,  theyalneof  his  ezpeotaticii  on  thai  is -A  ^^f 
/t  of  36/.,  Tis.  21. 14s.  6i</. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  10,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  {,  the  yalne  of  his  expectation  oa  that  is  A  of 
*  of  36/.,  vis.  U  Vis.  6d. 

Seventhly.  The  valoe  of  the  Setter's  ezpeotation  on  4  is 
the  same  as  on  10,  vis.  1/.  17«.  M. 

The  amount  of  the  preceding  probabilities  and  values  of 
tke  Setter's  expectations  on  36/.  when  6  is  the  main4 


€niaso«i. 

Piobabilitjar  wfamiag 

• 

Vilna  of  the  Settar^ 
KTpftCtttlWI  wt  ««L 

2,  8,  11 

A 

•••• 

X5 

0«. 

Od. 

5 

....      -^ot  i^<«/f 
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2 

4 

6i 

» 

....     The  same  /, 

...» 

2 

4 

6i 

8 

....     /i  of  }  or  ,/^ 

...a 

2 

10 

0 

7 

....  A«'W<»A 

..«. 

2 

14 

6i 

10 

•—     -/^  of  i  or  -^ 

•  ••• 

1 

17 

6 

4 

....     The  same  /^ 

•  ••• 

1 

17 

6 

€18      8      6 

The  amount  of  the  fraotion  in  this  table  is  -A^^,  iriiieh 
part  of  86/.  is  equal  to  18^  St.  6dL  leaving  a  surplus  or  advan* 
tage  to  the  Setter  of  8«.  6d.  on  18/.  answering  on  this  and  the 
other  sums  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Caster's  table. 

In  this  table  may  be  seen  that  it  is  81  to  6  the  Caster  does 
not  throw  out  by  crabbing,  that  is,  by  throwing  2,  3,  or  11. 
Ami,  by  con^arinff  it  with  the  Caster's  table,  wiU  appear  that 
it  IS  6  to  6  he  nioKs  against  crabbings  by  adding  togatlHr 
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iheM  pfolMibaitiM  it  is  fetnd  to  be  (they  imildiig  hak  U 
dieaoes  oat  of  86)  25  to  11  the  Cuter  does  neitilier. 

That  the  Caater  does  not  throw  out  twioe  following,  is  2L 
16f.  M.  to  1^ 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  out  three  times  following  is 
9L9$.Zd.iolL 

TiuLi  the  Caster  throws  oat  anj  one  time  against  throwing 
in  on  this  main,  is  7295  to  6961^  or  as  1/.  to  19«.  Id. 

That  the  Caster  throws  oat  twiee  following  against  throw- 
ing in  twice  following,  is  1/.  to  18f.  2id. 

That  the  Caster  throws  oat  three  times  following  against 
throwing  in  throe  times  following^  is  li  to  lit.  4id! 

That  the  Caster  does  throw  in  or  oat  twice  following  is  181 
Is.  2K  to  172. 19<.  9}<i 

That  the  Caster  neither  throws  in  or  oat  three  times  fi^ow- 
bg  is  262.  19<.  Sid.  to  9Z.  Ot.  Bid. 

The  same  oalcalations  applying  to  the  main  of  Bight  asjto 
Six,  I  shall  prooeed  to  Seven. 


THS  YALUX  or  THB  OASTXR's  XXPXOTATIOirS    ON  WINlONa 
A  8TAKX  07  86/.|  WHEN  flIYXN  IS  THl  MAIN, 

First.  If  the  Caster  throw  7  or  11,  for  which  there  are  8 
ways,  he  wins  the  stake,  the  yaloe  of  his  expectation  on  that 
is  therefore  A  of  36iL,  Tia.  81 

Secondly,  if  the  Caster  throw  6,  his  share  of  the  stake 
will  then  be  -ff  of  it,  and  the  yalae  of  his  expectation  on  that 
is  A  of  ^  of  86^,  Til.  2/.  5«.  bid 

Tnirdly.  The  yalae  of  the  Caster^s  expectation  on  8,  is  the 
same  as  on  6,  yii.  2L  5«.  bid 

Foarthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  9,  hb  share  of  the  stake 
will  be  A  of  it,  and  the  Talae  of  his  expectation  on  thftt  is 


A  of  A  of  862.,  vis.  12. 12i. 
Fifthly.  T 


Ly.  The  yaloe  of  the  Caster^s  expectation  on  6  is  Ik 
same  as  on  9,  yis.  1/.  12f. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  10,  his  share  of  the  stake 
will  be  i  of  it,  and  the  yalae  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  A 
of  i  of  86/.,  yii.  1^ 

Seyenthly.  The  yalae  of  the  Caster's  expsetatioQ  ca  4  is 
the  same  as  on  10,  yis.  1^ 


■ASABB. 


Ihs  amwiini  of  tin  pnoedmg  pirolwbiiities 
the  Oaster's  expeotationa,  when  7  is  the  nuun. 


7  or  11 
6 

8 

9 

B 

10 

4 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


Probability  of  wimuiig. 

The  same  ^ 

A  o'  A  0'  A 
The  same  ^ 

A  of  »  or  A 

The  same  A 
li 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Value  of  the  Caster'f 
Expectation  on  862. 

£8     0«.  Od. 

2      5  5i 

2      5  5J 

1    12  0 

1    12  0 

10  0 

10  0 


£17    14      11 


The  sum  of  the  fractions  in  this  table  ia  iif,  vhioh  part  of 
862.  is  IIL  14«.  11<^.  deducting  this  from  1B7.,  proyes  the  loss 
of  the  Caster  to  be  5«.  Id,  out  of  18/.^  which  is  equal  to  Zkd. 
snd  }  a  farthing  oat  of  11. — ^And  to  3}<2.  and  i  of  a  farthing 
out  of  1  guinea. 

By  this  table  is  shown  that  it  is  28  to  8,  or  7  to  2  the  Cas- 
ter does  not  nick  7 — ^That  it  is  8  to  1  he  nicks  against  win- 
ning with  10,  and  the  same  aeainst  4,  &c.,  &c. — ^That  the 
Caster  does  not  throw  in  twice  K>llowing,  is  SL  2«.  4id,  to  1/. 
— ^That  he  does  not  throw  in  three  times  following,  is  11  %$. 
Hid.  to  11. 

^ras  YALUX  07  THS  SITTEB'S  XXPSOTATIONS  Or   WINNINO 
▲  STAKX  or  86/.,  WHEN  BXYSN  IB  THX  MAIN. 


If  the  Caster  should  throw  2,  8,  or  12,  for  which 
there  are  4  ways,  the  Setter  wins  the  stiJce ;  the  yalue  of  his 
ttpectation  therefore  on  that  is  ^  of  36/.,  vis.  41. 

Secondly.  If  the  Caster  throw  6,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
>toke  will  be  -fj  of  it,  and  the  yalue  of  his  expectation  on  that 
is  A  of  y^  of  86/.,  viz.  21.  U$.  Qid. 

Tbirdly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  8  is  the 
Mae  as  on  6,  viz.  21  14m.  6id. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  9,  the  Setter's  share  of  th^ 
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fidke  win  be  worth  ^  of  ity  and  the  Telne  of  his  ezpeeti£oi 
on  that  18  ,^  of  ^  of  86/.,  tik.  2^  8«. 

Fifthly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  5  is  die 
same  as  on  9.  vix.  2/.  8s. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Oaster  throw  10,  the  Settet^s  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  J  of  it^  and  the  vahie  of  his  expectation  on  thai 
is  A  of  ]  of  86/.,  Tis.  2^ 

Seyenthlj.  The  yalne  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  4  is 
the  same  as  on  10,  vis.  2L 

The  amount  of  the  preoeding  probabilities  and  values  of 
the  Setter's  expectations. 


Imbom. 

Prababili^' 

of  wianlng. 

Yalnaof  tiw  Sattei^ 

EspaotaOifla 

obMU 

8,12 

1^ 

u 

0«. 

Od. 

6 

A  of 

y^or 

A 

2 

14 

6i 

8 

The 

same 

A 

2 

14 

6i 

9 

A  of 

Aor 

A 

2 

8 

0 

6 

The 

same 

A 

2 

8 

fr 

10 

Aof 

1  or 

A 

2 

0 

0 

4 

The 

same 

A 

2 

0 

0 

£18      5        1 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  in  this  last  table  is  |{L  which 
part  of  86/.  is  18/.  5s.  Id  being  a  gain  to  the  Setter  of  5«.  Id. 
on  18/.,  which  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  Caster,  as  shown  in 
his  table.  It  also  shows  that  it  is  32  to  4  or  8  to  1  against 
tiie  Gaster's  crabbing,  and  comparing  that  with  the  proba- 
bility of  nicking,  it  is  8  to  4  or  2  to  1  on  a  nick  against  a  crab, 
and  24  to  12  or  2  to  1  that  the  Caster  does  neither.  It  is  an 
equal  probability  that  the  Setter  wins  by  the  Caster's  having 
10  or  4  for  his  chance,  with  that  of  his  winning  by  the  Oas- 
ter crabbing;  the  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  10 and 
4  being  4/.,  and  that  on  2,  8,  and  12,  the  same. 

It  is  also  an  equal  probability  that  the  Caster  loses  by 
crabbing,  or  by  having  10  or  4  for  his  chance,  with  that  of 
nicking  And  it  is  2/.  S$.  to  2/.,  or  6  to  5,  the  Caster  loses 
by  having  6  or  9  for  his  chance  against  losing  by  having  10 
or  4.—^^ 
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Tbe  ft«otfoB  exi/nmng  ^  sot  of  die  Caller's  pvebalffi- 
ties  of  winning  being  flJ,  and  thai  expressintf  the  Setter's 
being  f  { J,  shows  it  to  he  251  to  244  that  the  Caster  throws 
oat  any  one  time,  when  7  is  the  main. 

That  the  Oaster  does  not  throw  out  twice  following,  is  2/. 
17«.  did.  to  U. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  Qnt  three  times  following. 
10  6/.  13«.  4id  to  U 

That  the  Caster  throws  either  in  or  out  twice  following,  is 
18^.  Of.  Oid.  to  17/.  19«.  lli<2. 

That  the  Castor  throws  neither  in  nor  oat  three  times  fol- 
lowing, is  26L  19«.  lOf  c^.  te  91.  Os.  Ud. 

That  tiie  Setter  wins  twice  following  against  the  Caster's 
doing  so,  is  1/.  to  18<.  lO^d, 

That  the  Setter  wins  three  times  following  against  the  Cas- 
ter's doing  so,  is  II.  to  1S$.  4}e?. 

Having  gone  through  the  mains  of  5,  6,  and  7,  which  cal- 
eulations  include  also  those  of  8  and  9, 1  shall  now  proceed 
to  estimate  in  like  manner  tiie  yalues  of  the  Caster's  and  Set- 
ter's expectations  on  a  casual  main,  4x  that  which  may  hap- 
pen to  he  first  thrown.  In  order  to  this  we  must  suppose 
there  to  he  only  5  chances  on  the  two  dice  and  24  ways  for 
them  to  come  up,  which  is  the  number  of  ways  the  fiye  dif- 
ferent mains  5,  6,  7, 8  and  9  can  come,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
table,  page  2 ;  now  out  of  these  24  ways,  there  are,  first,  four 
ways  for  5  to  be  the  main,  the  probability  of  that  happening 
is  therefore  A,  and  the  value  of  the  Caster's  expectations  on 
a  stake  of  So?.,  when  5  is  the  main,  has  been  shown  to  be 
Ills  0^  ^^'f  or  17Z.  14s.  6id.  and  A  or  |  of  that  is  21  19«. 
id,  which  last  sum  is  the  value  of  me  Caster's  expectation  on 
5  being  the  main. 

Secondly.  The  value  of  his  expectations  on  9  must  be  the 
same  as  on  5,  viz.  22.  19<.  Id. 

Thirdly.  There  beinff  5  ways  out  of  the  24  for  the  main  to 
be  6,  the  probability  of  that  hi4>pemng  is  A,  and  the  Caster's 
share,  should  that  happen,  being  -f^^  of  862.,  or  17/.  11«. 
Id.  jf^  of  that,  or  3/.  13<.  &d,  is  the  value  of  the  Caster's  ex- 
pectation on  6  being  the  main. 

Fourthly.  The  value  of  the  Caster's  expectation  on  8,  must 
be  the  same  as  on  6,  vis.  8/.  13«.  3d. 

Fifthly.  There  being  6  ways  out  of  24  for  7  to  be  the 


iUf  ihs  prahdrfKtf  of  that  happeniBg  is  f^f  and  iiieCb*- 

*B  share  of  the  ateke,  Bhoald  &at  h^pen,  will  be  ||J  of 
86/.,  or  171  14«L  11<2.,  A  or  i  of  thai  mm,  at4LSs.  8|</.  is 


tar's  share  of  the  ateke,  shoold  that  happen,  will  be  ||J  of 

J^ortof  thai  warn,  at4LSs.6\i 
tho  yalue  of  the  Casters  expectation  on  7  being  the  main. 


Now  adding  together  the  preoedinff  values  of  his  chances  of 
winning  with  ever  j  main,  we  find  the  exact  value  of  his  share 
of  the  stake. 


6 
9 
6 
8 
7 


••• 


••• 


• 

Probability  of  wiimiiig. 

ValM  of  tlM  CmUi*! 
fiiV«etati<»  <■■  let. 

A  <rf  MM  «r  A% 

..    £2 

l»t. 

Id. 

The  aune  ^Vf 

..      2 

19 

1 

A«fiVA1i«,%W    • 

..      8 

U 

8 

The  same  ,VVyV4 

..      3 

IS 

8 

^of|«or/,>. 

..      4 

8 

81 

jei7 

18 

4} 

Tlie  snm  of  the  fhiotions  is  iiHf  which  pari  of  8^.,  is  17/. 
18«.  4fc2.  being  a  loss  to  the  Caster  of  6t.  Hd.  out  of  18/., 
which  is  equal  to  4\d.  and  {  of  a  farthing  out  of  1/.,  and  to 
4id.  and  }  of  a  farthing  out  of  1  guinea,  or  2}}^  of  any  sum 
staked  by  the  Caster. 

By  this  table  it  appears  to  be  before  any  main  is  thrown, 
83/.  0«.  11^.  to  2/.  19f.  Id,  or  very  near  11/.  4i.  Qd,  to  l/L, 
the  Caster  has  not  5  for  a  main  and  wins  with  it. 

That  he  has  not  6  for  a  main  and  wins  with  it,  is  32/.  Gt. 
9d,  to  8/.  18<.  3e/.  or  nearly  8/.  16c.  Id.  to  IL 

That  he  has  not  7  for  a  main  and  win,  is  311  lis.  8|<i.  to 
41  8<.  Sid.f  or  nearly  7/.  2$.  Bd.  to  1/. 

That  he  has  7  and  wins  against  his  having  5  and  winning, 
is  as  4/.  8«.  Sid,  to  21  19<.  Sd, 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  Caster's  expectations  on  an  exact  cal- 
culation and  the  common  supposition  of  an  equality  between 
Ciister  and  Setter;  in  this  latter  case  the  value  of  the  Caster's 
expectations  of  winning  with  6,  would  be  3*^  of  }  of  86/.,  or 
8A  Ids.  Od.  making  it  only  8^  12«.  Od,  to  1/.  instead  of  as 
above  8^  16«.  Id.  to  1/.  And  of  course  in  proportion  on  all 
the  other  mains. 
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nuit  tbe  Oasler  does  moi  irin  iirioe  foDawing  ik  81  8$.  M. 

That  the  Oaster  does  not  win  3  times  foUowing,  is  71  df . 
lid.  to  i;. 

THB  YALTTB  07  THE  SXTTEB^S  XXPEOTATIONS  07  VBrniKO 
A  8TAKS  or  86^  WBMK  TBAX  IS  TO  BE  THE  MAIN  WHIOH 
BffAT  BE  TIB8T  THROWN. 

First  Should  the  Caster  throw  5^  the  Setter^s  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  i|j|y  oonseqnentlj  the  value  of  his  expectation 
on  that  is  ,\  of  ^|}f  of  36/.,  vii.  3/.  0«.  lle^. 

Seoondly.  The  yalue  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  9,  most 
be  the  same  as  on  5,  viz.  8/.  0«.  lid. 

Thirdly.  Shonid  the  Caster  throw  6,  the  Setter's  share  of 
the  stake  will  be  -ff^A ;  the  yalue  of  his  expectation  on  that 


the  stake  will  be  yViPA ;  the  yi 

is  JL  of  yV/A  0^  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^' 

Konrthly,  The  yalue  of  the 


I'ourthlj,  The  yalue  of  the  Setter's  expeotation  on  8,  is 
the  same  as  on  6,  yiz.  3/.  16<.  9d. 

Fifthly.  Shoidd  the  Caster  throw  7,  the  Setter's  share  of 
the  stake  will  be  9H,  and  the  yalue  of  his  expeetatiim  on  that 
is  A  of  m  ai  36/.,  yis.  4/.  lU.  3H. 

The  amount  of  the  preoeding  probabilities  and  yalues  of 
the  Setter's  expeotation* 


bini- 

ProbabiUtyor  winning 

Value  of  the  Setter's 
FiZpectation  on  861. 

£ 

(.      d. 

5 

A  0*  ill!  0'  iVo-ft 

8 

9     11 

a 

The  same  ^^ 

8 

0     11 

« 

ArfVWfir<>riWr% 

• 

16       » 

8 

The  same  ^^\^ 

S 

16       9 

T 

A  of  m  0'  ms 

4 

11       81 

jeiB       6       7i 

The  amount  of  the  fiiu^tions  in  this  last  table  is  ||fm> 
which  parts  of  86/.,  is  18/.  6«.  7  Jcf.,  making  the  advantage  of 
tiie  Setter,  equal  to  the  disadyantage  of  the  Caster  as  before 
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■howa.  Oomparing  ihe  fraetimiB  expreflabug  ike  amouA  f)f 
the  Caster's  probabilities  with  that  of  the  Setter,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  24S,413  to  288,459,  or  111  to  107  nearly  in  favor 
of  the  Setter  before  the  main  is  thrown. 

That  the  Oaster  does  not  throw  out  twice  following,  is  2L 
17«.  lid.  to  II. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  out  three  times  following, 
is  6/.  llf.  M.  to  1/. 

That  the  Caster  or  Setter  wins  twice  following,  is  182.  Os. 
lid,  to  171. 19«.  low. 

That  neither  Caster  nor  Setter  wins  three  times  foilowing 
is  26/.  19$.  9\d.  to  9L  Os.  2H. 

The  Setter's  winning  twice  following  against  the  Gaster^s 
doing  BO,  is  1/.  to  18s.  7d. 

The  Setter's  winning  three  times  following  against  the 
Caster's  doing  so,  is  1/.  to  18«t  Of  d 

TO  PLACE  THS  OASTIB  AND  SETIXB  ON  AN  BQITAUSTT. 

Having  shown  the  difference  between  the  Oaster  imd  Set- 
ter's expectations  on  every  main,  it  will  now  be  proper  to 
ascertain  how  they  may  play  with  little  or  no  disadvantage 
on  either  side. 

Suppose  the  Caster  takes  7  for  a  main,  the  advanti^  of  the 
Setter  on  that  main  is  ^ J^  being  the  difference  between  ||| 
the  Setter's  expectation,  and  |  j|  that  of  the  Caster,  which  is 
nearly  ^^  of  the  money  staked  by  each.  Now  retiuiiing  ibe 
Caster  half  of  hiy  stake  upon  the  event  of  a  chance  or  number 
beiuff  thrown,  that  has  but  one  way  out  of  86  to  come  up, 
will  be  taking  off  i  of  ^^  that  is  ^S^  from  iJie  ^|*,  there  will 
then  remain  j-^q  only  m  favor  of  the  Setter,  which  is  not 

auite  i  of  a  nrthing  in  1/.  Therefore  if  it  be  agreed  between 
bie  Caster  and  Setter  that  should  the  Caster  lose  by  throwing 
ames  ace,  (2  aces)  he  shall  have  half  of  what  he  staked  re- 
turned, he  would  then  play  at  only  the  above  trifling  disad- 
vantage. But  to  find  what  part  of  the  Caster's  stake  should 
be  returned  to  place  him  exactly  on  equal  tenns  with  the 
Setter,  we  must  divide  ^^^^  by  ^^,  which  will  give  a  fraction 
that  being  multiplied  by  ^i^,  wUl  produce  ^3^,  the  exact  dif* 
ference  between  the  Caster  and  Setter;  and  that  is  |f  forlg 
of  g^f  is  equal  to  ^J^,  therefore  if  it  be  agreed  thi^  in  case  the 
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Oft*te  ihiDws  out  mtix  mhqa  a«e,  he  is  to  se^Te  Iwok  {{  of 
Iftis  own  stake,  that  is  28Z,  out  of  55?.,  or  9Z.  3i.  did.  oat  of 
18/*,  or  10<.  2icL  out  of  IL,  he  will  then  plaj  pu  an  equality 
with  the  Setter.  If  the  main  is  6  or  8,  the  advantage  of  the 
Setter  will  be  i^vf  uid  if  that  is  divided  by  A,  it  will  give 
{|Z,  which  is  equid  to  167Z.  out  of  19SL  staked  by  the  Caster, 
or  15Z.  8«.  7id  oat  of  18Z.,  or  16«.  lOid.  out  of  U,  to  be 
vetorned  him  in  ease  he  throws  out  with  ames  ace,  that  he 
may  play  on  equal  terms  with  the  Setter. 

If  the  main  should  be  5  or  9,  the  advantage  of  the  Setter 
i^iil  be  »|i^  and  by  dividina  this  by  ^^  gives  ^f  {,  which  part 
of  the  titer's  sti^e  should  be  returned  him  in  ease  he 
throws  out  with  ames  aoe  when  5  and  9  is  the  main,  and  is 
equal  to  172/.  out  of  315/.,  to  9/.  16<.  6}<f.  out  of  18/.,  and 
to  lOs.  llcL  oat  of  II.,  he  will  then  play  on  an  equality  with 
the  Setter. 

If  the  Oaster  is  to  have  the  first  main  that  may  happen  to 
be  thrown,  the  advantage  of  the  Setter  in  that  instance  is 
lifv  dividing  which  fraction  by  ^^  gives  }},  which  part  of 
the  Caster's  stake  should  be  returned  in  case  he  loses  by 
throwing  ames  aoe,  and  which  is  equal  to  371.  out  of  his 
stake  of  561.  to  111.  17<.  lOid.  out  of  181.,  and  to  13«.  2id. 
out  of  1/. 

If  two  persons,  each  having  20  guineas,  agree  that  one 
shall  be  the  Caster  and  have  the  first  main  that  may  happen 
to  be  thrown,  and  the  other  be  the  Setter  of  a  guinea  each 
main  till  one  of  them  loses  his  20  guineas,  the  odds  between 
tfiem  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Caster's  winning  20 
times  sucoesaively  against  the  Setter's  doing  so.  The  odds  on 
a  casual  main  having  been  proved  to  be  111  to  107  in  favor 
of  the  Setter ;  the  odds  of  the  above  may  be  found  in  one 
way  hj  multiplying  each  of  these  last  numbers  by  itself  19 
times,  and  the  product  will  show  the  proportion  of  the  different 
expeot^ons  of  the  Caster  and  Setter  to  be  nearly  as  2  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  latter;  his  expectations  may  therefore  be 
Stated  as  i  of  40  guineas  or  282.,  from  which,  deducting  his 
20  guineas,  there  remains  11.  advantage  or  clear  gain,  and  so 
much  does  the  Caster  give  away  out  of  his  20  guineas  by 
playiuff  on  those  terms. 

i£  they  have  15  guineas  each  and  play  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  odds  are  to  be  found  by  multiplying  111  to  107, 
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each  by  itself  14  timeSy  and  the  products  are  nearly  aa  1}  to 
ly  or  the  Setter's  exact  expectation  of  the  80  guineas  la  worth 
19^  19<.  Id.,  from  which,  deducting  his  15  goineas,  leaves 
him  an  adrantage  of  4L  4s.  7d. 

If  they  stake  10  guineas  each,  by  ^e  same  method  te 
odds  are  found  to  be  nearly  aa  36  to  25,  and  the  Setter's 
exact  expectation  of  the  20  guineas  is  worth  12^  8«l  Ic^.,  from 
which,  deducting  his  10  guineas,  leaves  him  an  advantage  of 
1/.  18«.  Id. 

If  they  have  5  guineas  each,  the  Setter's  expectation  wiU 
be  worth  5^  14«.  To.,  leaving  him  a  surplus  of  Of.  7d, 

De  Moivre  in  his  Doctrine  of  Chances  states,  that  if  t^e 
chances  for  A  and  B  winning  a  stake  be  aa  11  to  10  and  they 
play  till  one  has  lost  100  guineas  at  1  guinea  each  stake,  ihe 
expectations  of  A  will  be  worth  above  99  guineas,  20  shil- 
lings, and  1  penny ;  consequently  B's  100  guinea^  cannot  be 
worth  to  him  when  they  begin  so  much  as  lid, 

A  very  great  disparity  wiU  be  found  by  6  mnltipliofttioiw 
only  of  11  and  10  each  by  itself,  which  will  jnvve  that  in 
staking  7  guineas  each,  it  is  nearly  2  to  1  in  faver  of  A  win- 
ning B's  7  guineas  against  B  winning  A's. 


OS  THE  MAIN  BEINO  DECIDED  BT  DOUBLETS. 

For  example :  when  6  and  4  are  concerned,  that  is  when  the 
Oaster  has  6  to  4,  there  being  8  ways  for  throwing  6  and  4 
and  only  1  way  out  of  those  8  for  the  two  trois  to  come,  the 
probability  of  the  Caster  winning  with  them  is  i,  and,  whioh 
part  should  be  given  of  any  sum  to  be  received  on  the  hap- 
pening of  that  event.  The  probability  of  the  Setter  winning 
by  the  two  deuces  is  of  course  the  same.  On  these  principles 
is  the  following  table  formed,  which  shows  the  sums  to  be 
given  for  the  sums  therein  mentioned  to  be  returned  on  every 
main  and  chance  where  doublets  are  concerned. 

I  have  made  the  calculations  on  the  sums  of  7,  8,  9,  and 
10/.,  because  it  is  usual  to  return  those  sums  on  the  respective 
mains  and  chances  on  receiving  IL,  which  is  more  than  should 
be  given  by  from  1«.  lOcf.  to  2f.  10  id. 
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When  6  sod  4  aie  oonoemed  to  reoeiye  6/.  on 
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lien  5  sod  4  aie  oonoemed  to  reoeiye  6/.  on  )  ^  ^,-  l . 

the  two  denceSy  tiiere  shonld  be  given j  * 

6  and     6  to  reoehre  8/.  on  the  two  Trois  •..  0  17  9\ 

"8  "  Foots  ...  0  17  91 

«        6  *'  Fives  ...  0  17  IJ 

"        7  "  Trois  ...  0  17  6 

7  «  Deuces  ...  0  17  6 

10  «  Trois  ...  0  18  2\ 

«'        9  «  Foots  ...  0*  18  0 

«        9  "  Trois  ...  0  18  0 

^        8  *'  Trois  ...  0  17  H 

«        7  '<  Fives  ...  0  17  6 

«        7  '<  Trois  ...  0  17  6 

«        8  «  Deuces  ...  0  17  91 

«       10  «  Fours  _..  0  18  21 

u        ^  a  Fives  ...  0  17  H 

u        T  <i  Fours  ...  0  17  6 

<*        7  «  Deuces  ...  0  17  6 

"         8  "  Fours  ...  0  17  9i 

7  "  Fives  ...  0  17  6 

7  «  Foots  ...  0  17  6 

«        6  «  Deuces  ...  0  17  1* 

6  «  Fives  ...  0  17  1* 
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ON  THX  MAIN  BUNQ  DEOIDSD  IN  TWO  THROWS. 

When  7  is  the  main  it  is  14  to  13  that  it  is  decided  or  off 
in  two  throwS;  this  may  be  proved  by  ascertaining  the  proba- 
bility of  the  contrary  happening;  ana  by  betting. 

Furvt;  there  are  12  ways  out  of  36  for  its  coming  off  the  first 
throw,  those  are  by  throwing  7;  11^  12,  2,  or  3,  consequently 
there  are  24  ways  against  it,  therefore  the  probability  of  not 
coming  off  the  first  throw  is  ||  or  }  or  2  to  1. — Secondly,  if 
it  is  not  off  the  first  throw,  the  chance  to  the  7  must  be  either 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  or  10,  for  which  chances  to  come  there  are  24 
ways,  and  dividing  24  by  6,  the  number  of  chancei^  we  get 
an  average  number  of  ways  which  is  4,  we  may  therefore  say 
there  are  4  ways  for  the  Caster's  chance  to  come  the  second 
throw,  and  which  added  to  the  number  of  ways  for  the  main^ 
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which  ttre  lix,  make  10  ways  for  die  main  to  be  decided  the 
second  throw.  If  then  it  is  not  off  ihe  first  throw,  it  is  26 
to  lOy  or  13  to  5  that  it  is  not  the  second  throw,  which  i»N>h»> 
tnHty  b  f  |  or  ||,  and  mnltiplying  thij»  last  fraction  hj  that 
ezyressing  the  probability  of  not  comii^g  off  the  first  throw, 
gives  one  which  shows  the  probability  of  its  bein^  decided  in 
two  throws,  that  is  |f  or  H,  or  18  out  of  27  ngainst  coming 
off;  consequently  14  out  or  27,  or  14  to  13  in  fanor  of  its 
coming  off  in  two  throws,  and  which  shows  that  although  it 
is  2  to  1  in  favor  of  one  event  happenii^  and.  13  to  6  in  iav(» 
of  another,  it  is  14  to  Id  they  do  not  both  haftpen. 

This  may  further  be  proved  by  betting.  First,  I  bet  14J.  to 
18  the  main  is  off  in  two  throws;  to  hedge  to. which  I  must 
bei  18^.  to  6Z.  10«.,  it  is  not  off  the  first  throw^  if  it  is,  I. lose 
this  last  13ii  and  win  the  first,  which  balances.  If  it  dq  not 
come  off  the  first  throw,  I  win  6^  10«.  which  added  tQ  my  18^. 
will  make  19/.  10«.,  this  I  bet  at  the  nte  of  18  to  6  that  it 
is  not  off  the  second  throw,  now  18  is  to  5  as.  191,  10«.  is  to 
7/.  10s.,  and  if  it  is  not  off  the  second  throw,  I  have  19/.  10« 
and  7L  10«.,  making  27/.,  but  as  18/.  out  of  it  was  my  own, 
I  only  win  on  balance  14/.,  and  which  14/.  I  must  pay  on 
account  of  my  original  bet  of  14  to  18  that  tbe  main  came 
off  in  two  throws ;  now  had  it  come  off  the  second  throw,  I 
should  have  lost  19/.  10«.,  18/.  of  which  was  my  own,  a^  be- 
fore observed,  but  should  have  won  13J.  on  the  original  bet, 
the  main  beins  decided  in  two  throws. 

When  7  and  8  are  concerned  together,  or  main  and  chance, 
there  being  11  ways  out  of  86  for  them  to  come,  it  is  ||  or 
25  to  11  that  the  main  is  not  decided  the  first  throw,  and  the 
same  on  the  second  throw,  and  )1  multiplied  by  |2  is  -f^^f^  or 
671  to  625,  or  1/.  to  18«.  7  id,  that  it  is  off  in  two  throws. 
The  same  of  course  when  7  and  6  are  concerned. 

When  7  and  5  or  7  and  9  are  concerned,  there  being  10 
ways  for  them  to  come,  it  is  Jg  or  13  to  5  the  main  is  not 
decided  the  first  throw  and  the  same  the  second,  and  j|  mul- 
tiplied li  is  III  or  169  to  155  or  1/.  to  18«.  4d.  that  the 
main  is  not  decided  in  two  throws.  It  is  1/.  to  lit.  that  it  is 
off  in  three  throws. 

When  6  and  8  are  concerned,  the  odds  are  the  same  as  on 
7  and  5. 

When  5  or  9  is  concerned  with  4  or  10,  it  is  841  to  451.  or 
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1L  to  10«.  81  (f.  that  it  is  not  off  in  two  throwB,  and  109  to  100 
nearly,  or  1/.  Is.  lOfef.  to  1^.,  that  it  is  off  in  three  throws. 

When  6  or  8  is  concerned  with  either  4  or  10;  it  is  49  to  32 
that  it  ifi  not  off  in  two  throws,  and  886  to  848^  or  IL  to  17i. 
Gd.  that  it  is  off  in  three  throws. 

ON  THX  OAIN  Of  THE  BOX. 

This,  if  the  probability  of  throwing  in  and  oat  were  equal, 
^would  be  exactly  worth  to  the  box-keeper  for  every  Caster 
when  he  first  takes  the  box,  Ir  of  what  is  paid  at  the  end  of 
three  mains  won  sncoessively/as  may  be  proved  in  the  foUow- 
ing  way :  suppose  the  sum  paid  on  winning  three  saocessive 
mains  to  be  half  a  guinea,  and  suppose  the  Caster  when  he 
first  takes  the  box  to  ffive  the  box-keeper  i  of  half  a  guinea, 
that  is  Is.  Sid.  If  the  box-keeper  bet  this  sum  that  the 
Caster  throws  in  and  he  does  so,  the  box-keeper  then  has  2«. 
7  id.  and  one  main  is  thrown  in,  he  then  bets  2<.  7 id.  the 
Caster  throws  in,  which  if  he  do,  the  box-keeper  then  has  5«. 
Sd,,  and  two  mains  are  thrown  in.  He  then  bets  6t.  Bd.  the 
Caster  throws  in;  if  that  take  place,  he  has  10«.  6 J.  and  the 
Caster  has  thrown  in  three  mains.  Had  the  Caster  thrown 
out  any  one  of  those  mains  the  box-keeper  would  have  lost 
the  Is.  3}cf.,  and  been  in  the  same  situation  as  had  he  waited 
for  the  half-a-guinea  at  the  end  of  three  successive  mains 
being  won.  But  the  probability  of  winning  a  main  to  that 
of  losing  it,  being  as  107  to  111,  it  reduces  the  value  of  the 
box-keeper's  expectations  to  Is.  2ld.  and  half  a  farthing. 

THB  r>imBMS(m  bktwsin  the  odds  in  chances  and  thb 

ODDS  br  KONBY  OLKAXLY  A8CSRTAINED  AND  XXSMPLIFIXD 
IN  THE  aAME  OV  HAZABD. 

Upon  a  first  thought  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  odds  in  stakes  and  the  same  odds  in  the 
number  of  ways  for  winning  equal  stakes;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  a  person  stakes  6  guineas  to  another's  5,  and  plays 
on  ec[ual  terms  with  respect  to  the  number  of  chances  for 
winning  or  losing,  or  whether  the  chances  for  winning  and 
losing  are  as  6  to  5,  and  they  make  equal  stakes  of  6  guineas 
each ;  but  the  difference  will  plainly  be  perceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : — ^First,  suppose  the  Caster  and  Setter  to  stake 
eaoh  5  guineas,  and  the  Caster  has  7  for  the  main  and  6  for 
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hlfl  olutBoey  it  if  ihen  6  to  S  against  him,  and  tlie  valve  of  Ab 
Setter's  ezpeetation  on  the  whole  stake  of  10^  10s.  is  y^  of 
ity  or  5/.  14<.  6}d.  nearly,  firom  which  deducting  his  own 
stake,  there  remains  a  clear  gain  of  9s.  6}eL  Bat  suppoeiitf 
the  Setter  to  propose  to  the  Caster  to  change  the  main  am 
chance  to  sach  as  shall  be  equal :  for  instance,  to  5  and  9.  or 
6  to  8,  on  condition  that  the  Caster  shall  instead  of  the  bii- 

ginal  equal  stakes  of  5  guineas  each,  stake  6  guineas  to  die 
otter's  6 ;  this  agreed  on,  the  yalue  of  the  Setter's  expecta- 
tion is  now  i  of  the  whole  stake  of  11^.  lis.  or  5Z.  15<.  6cL, 
and  from  this  deductinff  his  stake  of  5^.  5s.  there  remains  a 
dear  gain  of  lOf.  M,  which  is  Hi  more  than  before.  Se- 
ooadly,  suppose  the  Caster  has  10  to  7,  when  playing  for  die 
same  stake ;  the  value  of  the  Setter^s  expectation  will  be  then 
f  of  the  10^.  10s.  which  is  7/.,  this  cives  him  a  gain  of  IL 
16s.  But  if  the  Caster  agree  to  stake  10  to  5,  and  chango 
the  main  and  chance  to  6  and  8.  or  5  and  9,  the  expectation 
of  the  Setter  will  be  worth  i  of  15/.  ISf.  or  7^  10s.  leaving 
him  a  fm  of  2L  5s.,  which  is  10s,  more  than  before ;  bat 
supposing  the  Caster  instead  of  staking  10  guineas  to  5,  in 
this  last  case,  says  that  the  whole  or  common  stake  between 
him  and  the  Setter  shall  be  only  to  the  same  amount  $b  be- 
fore, that  is  10  guineas,  but  that  he  will  contribute  in  the 
proporticm  of  2  to  1,  he  must  then  stake  7/.  and  the  Setter 
8/.  10s. ;  the  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  will  be  then 
6^  5s.,  from  which  deducting  his  stake  of  3^.  10s.  there  re- 
mains a  gain  of  IL  15s.  the  same  sum  as  in  the  first  instaacii 
of  the  Caster  having  10  to  7 ;  but  that  is  only  a  gain  (^  f  of 
his  stake,  which  there  is  52.  6s.,  whereas  this  is  a  gai^  of  | 
of  what  he  stakes;  the  first  is  a  profit  of  only  88}  and  the 
last  exactly  50  per  cent. 

PoBTSoaiFT. — I\vm  Jone^s  EdU&m  c/  BoyU't  Gumm. 

Any  number  of  persons  mav  play  at  hasard.  The  person 
who  takes  the  box  and  dice  throws  a  main,  that  is  to  say  a 
chance  for  the  company,  which  must  be  above  four,  and  not  ex- 
ceed nine,  otherwise  it  is  no  main,  consequentiy  he  must  keep 
throwing  till  he  brinn  five,  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine;  this 
done,  he  must  throw  his  own  chance,  which  may  be  any  above 
three,  and  not  exceeding  ten ;  if  he  throws  two  aces  or  tioi»«oe 
(commonly  called  orabe)  he  loses  his  stak^jt  let  the  company's 
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ehaaoe  oaUed  tbe  mtanf  be  wKat  k  wilL  If  the  main  should 
be  Beven^  and  seven  or  eleven  is  thrown  immediately  after,  it 
is  what  is  called  a  nick,  and  the  Caster  (the  present  player) 
wins  out  his  stake.  If  eight  he  the  main,  and  eight  or  twelve 
is  thrown  immediately  after,  it  is  also  called  a  nick,  and  the 
Caster  wins  his  stakes.  The  Caster  throwing  any  other  num- 
ber for  the  main,  such  as  are  admitted,  ftnd  bringing  the  same 
number  directly  afterwards,  it  is  likewite  termea  a  nick,  and 
be  then  also  wins  whatever  stakes  he  hkB  made.  Every  three 
snocessive  mains  the  Caster  wins,  he  pays  half  a  guinea  to 
to  the  box  or  furnisher  of  the  dice. 

The  meaning  of  a  stake  or  bet  at  this  game  somewhat  dif- 
fers from  any  other.  If  a  person  chooses  to  lay  some  monr y 
with  the  Thrower  or  Caster,  he  must  put  his  cash  upon  the 
table,  within  a  circle  which  is  described  for  that  purpose ; 
when  he  has  done  this,  if  the  Caster  agrees  to  it,  he  knocks 
the  box  upon  the  table  at  the  person's  money  with  whom  he 
iDtends  to  bet,  or  particularly  mentions  at  whose  money  he 
throws,  which  is  sufficient,  and  he  is  obliged  to  answer  what- 
ever sum  is  down,  unless  the  staker  calls  to  cover;  in  that 
case  the  Caster  is  obliged  to  stake  also,  otherwise  the  bets 
would  be  void.  It  is  optional  in  the  person  who  bets  with  the 
thrower,  to  bar  any  throw  which  the  Caster  may  be  going  to 
east,  provided  neither  of  the  dice  are  seen ;  if  one  die  should 
be  discovered,  the  Caster  must  throw  the  other  to  it,  unless 
the  throw  is  barred  in  proper  time. 

The  common  odds,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
understood  before  any  body  attempts  to  play  or  bet  at  this 
game,  aro  as  follow :  if  seven  is  thrown  for  a  main,  and  four 
the  chance,  it  is  2  to  1  against  the  person  who  throws :  if  six 
to  four  is  thrown,  5  to  3  :  if  five  to  four  is  thrown,  4  to  3  : 
seven  to  nine,  8  to  2 :  seven  to  six,  3  to  2,  barring  the  two 
trois;  with  the  two  trois,  only  6  to  5 :  seven  to  five,  3  to  2 ; 
six  to  five  an  even  bet,  barring  the  doublets  or  .the  two  trois : 
with  the  trois,  5  to  4  :  eight  to  five  an  even  bet,  barring  the 
two  fours;  five  to  four  wim  the  two  fours :  nine  to  five,  even : 
nine  to  four,  is  4  to  3  :  the  nick  of  seven  is  7  to  2,  but  often 
laid  but  10  to  3,  and  5  to  1  you  do  not  nick  six  or  eight. 

To  illustrate  these  calculations  still  moro  clearly,  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  be  necessaiy: 
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TABU  or  VHB  ODSB. 


7  to4  b  2  to  1 

6  •••  4  •••  5  •••  3 

V  •••  V  •••  4  •••  O 
f  •••  V  •••  O  ••■  ^ 

'  ••'  ^  I  6  ...  6,  with  the  two  trois. 

7  .«•  0  •..  o  ...  M 
A       K  J  ^"^^^9  barring  two  trois. 
'^  —  ^  1   6  ...  4  with  two  troiB. 
g       mX  even^  barring  two  fours. 

(  5  ...  4  with  two  fours. 
9  ...  6  eyen 

V  ...    iK    ...    4    a..    O 

The  nick  of  seren  is  7  to  2,  often  lud  10  to  8. 

The  niok  of  six  and  eight  is  5  to  1. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  master  of  these  odds,  in  or- 
der to  play  the  prudent  game,  and  to  make  use  of  than  \ff 
way  of  insuring  bets  in  what  is  called  hedging,  in  ease  the 
chance  happens  to  be  unlikely ;  for  by  twng  the  odds  a 
ready  calculator  secures  himself,  and  often  stands  part  (rf  his 
bet  to  a  certainty.  For  example,  if  seyen  is  the  wumm^  and 
four  the  chance,  and  he  has  five  pounds  depending  on  the 
main,  by  taking  six  pounds  to  three,  he  must  either  win  two 
pounds  or  one  pound;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  he  does  not 
like  his  chance,  by  laying  the  odds  against  himself  he  must 
sayo  in  proportion  to  the  bet  he  has  made. 

SOBfS  ADDITIONAL  CALCULATIONS  ON  HAZARD. 

If  8  and  6  are  main  and  chance,  it  is  yery  near  11  to  12^ 
that  either  one  or  the  other  is  thrown  off  in  two  throws. 

And  if  5  and  7,  or  9  and  7  are  main  and  chance,  the  pre- 
bability  that  they  will  be  thrown  in  two  throws  is  near  11 
to  12. 

If  5  and  8,  or  9  and  8,  or  6  and  6,  or  9  and  6  are  m«n 
and  chance ;  the  probability  of  throwing  one  of  them  in  two 
throws  is  as  7  to  9  exactly. 

And  if  7  and  4,  or  7  and  10  are  main  and  chanee,  the  pro- 
bability that  they  will  be  thrown  in  two  dirows  is  also  as  7 

toa 
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If  7  mi  8y  or  7  aad  6  ire  main  and  Aiaoe^  om  may  laj 
15  to  14  that  «Be  of  tbem  is  throwQ  in  two  throiirs. 

Bat  if  6  and  4^  or  5  and  10,  or  9  and  4,  or  9  and  10  ave 
main  and  ehanoe,  he  that  nndeiiakea  to  throw  either  main  or 
ohisnce  in  three  throws  has  the  worst  of  the  lay;  for  it  is  as 
21  to  28  exeeedinff  near. 

If  the  main  be  7,  and  each  person  stakes  a  guinea^  the  gain 
of  tlio  Setter  ia  about  Bid.  per  guinea* 

If  the  main  be  6  or  8,  the  g^  ^  the  Setter  ia  about  aix- 
pence  in  a  guinea. 

But  if  the  main  be  6  or  9,  the  gain  of  the  Setter  is  about 
Z{d.  in  a  giuaea. 

Howerer  if  any  person  is  determined  to  set  np  on  the  firet 
main  that  is  thrown,  his  ehanoe,  snppoaing  eaeh  stake  to  be  a 
goineay  is  4|<l.  exactly. 

Honee  the  ptobabilil^  of  a  main,  to  the  piobabili^  of  no 
maiBi  is  as  27  to  28  yery  near. 

If  any  one  shoold  undertake  to  throw  s  six  or  an  aoo  with 
two  dka  in  eat  throw,  he  ought  to  lay  6  to  4. 


EUCHRE. 

A  ftnaiEAif  game,  fimn  whence  the  highest  oaid  or 'Bmmt,' 
signifying  ''Jaek^^  or  '<  Knaye'^  takes  its  name.  This  being 
w  only  card  tiiat  the  German  name  is  adopted.  Thirty-two 
eaarde  are  used,  and  rank  as  follows : — ^The  knave  or  '<  Biffht 
Bower''  of  the  trump  is  the  eommanding  card.  The  knaye 
of  the  same  colour,  or  **Lefi  Bower"  the  next.  Then  the 
aoe,  king,  queen,  ten,  nine,  eight;  the  lowest  card  used  being 
the  seyen.  The  points  are  scored  by  the  deuce  and  tray,  or 
by  ooonters,  fye  eoostituting  the  game.  It  oan  be  flayed  by 
any  number  of  persons  under  six,  but  more  interestmg  wheo 
thoie  ave  tomt  equally  divided  as  partners. 

ON  DEALING. 

To  daoide  for  partners  or  the  dealer  on  eommeneement  of 
the  game,  the  cazds,  after  having  been  shuffled,  are  thrown 
round,  one  to  each  player,  the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest 
becoming  partners.  The  lowest  card  ^titles  the  reeipient  to 
the  deal,  he  haying  the  advantage  to  discard  and  take  uptho 
tnmp  oaid  or  torn  it  down. 

Its 


09  DSALnra. 

Two  oaids  lad  then  three  ure  given  to  eadi  play«r  or  eier 
vena  ;  but  as  oommenoed^  bo  it  most  be  oontmued,  the  dalkt 
not  haying  the  privileffe  to  change^  the  requisite  nuaAa 
beinff ''yit«''  to  each  player.  The  card  following  the  on 
last  dealt  is  the  tnunp. 

BUUBS  IN  PLATING  THl  GAMS. 

The  tramp  being  tamed,  the  adyersaiy  on  the  left,  after 
having  examined  his  hand,  is  at  liberty  to  order  it  iiq>  or  pas, 
and  thos  in  rotation  to  the  dealer,  who  can  take  it  np,  and 
discard  one  from  his  hand,  or  taming  it  down,  retain  his 
hand ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  adyersair  on  the  left  has  the 
choice  of  making  a  tramp  of  any  other  sort,  or  passing;  riidtald 
all  pass  again  to  the  dealer,  he  is  entitled  either  to  make  a 
tramp  or  throw  up  the  deal,  which  passes  then  to  the  next 

In  case  the  party  who  makes  the  tramp  seoores  three  tricks, 
it  oonnts  one  point  to  the  game ;  if  all  five  tricks,  it  is  caDed 
a  "  marph,"  and  coants  two  points. 

If  discovered  after  the  tramp  is  turned  up,  tiiat  any  of  the 
parties  have  too  many  or  few  cards,  there  must  be  a  new 
deal,  the  dealer  losing  his  privilege. 

When  a  faced  card  is  discovered  during  the  deal,  it  is  op- 
tional with  the  person  to  whom  it  is  due,  to  receive  it  or  de- 
mand a  new  deal. 

After  discarding,  you  cannot  take  up  and  change  your  card. 

You  ^^mu$t  tnvariabfy"  follow  suit,  if  you  have  it,  on 
penalty  of  adding  one  point  to  your  adversaj^s  game. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TKRMS. 

Ikichre. — ^Where  a  party  takes  up  or  makes  the  trump,  and 
fails  to  secure  three  tricks,  he  is  "  euchred,''  and  adds  two 
points  to  the  game  of  his  adversary. 

Order  icp. — ^When  you  have  the  commanding  tnunp& 
which  are  the  two  bowers  and  ace  or  king,  or  so  many  as  inU 
in  all  probability  secure  three  tricks.  This  should  only  be 
done  men  you  have  but  one  point  to  make,  it  being  your 
adversary's  deal.     This  is  termed  stealing  the  deal. 

Turn  down, — ^When  you  have  not  si&cient  stxehgtii  in 
trumps  to  secure  your  points,  and  cannot  take  the  tramp 
turned  up. 

Pan, — ^When  it  is  your  adversaiys  deaL  and  you  have  not 
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(he  hand  to  ^order  np^'  and  wuh  to  ^^esxiaae"  him  in  the 
wnnt  of  his  taking  it. 

AmU. — ^The  partner  of  the  dealer^  if  holding  good  cards, 

may  assist,  in  which  case  the  dealer  must  take  up  the  tmmp. 

thuching, — Is  when  a  red  card  is  turned  down  bj  the 

dealer,  and  his  adversary  wishes  to  make  the  opposite  suit  of 

the  same  colour  the  trump. 

J}i8carding. — ^This  should  have  particular  attention,  always 
discarding  a  single  suit,  ezoept  an  ace,  and  retaining  the  suit 
of  which  you  have  a  commanding  card. 

Ckurd*  ouHiy. — ^In  playing  four-handed,  should  you  think 
yourself  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  all  the  tricks  without  the 
assistance  of  your  partner,  in  the  event  of  being  successfal, 
four  points  are  added  to  your  game. 

With  some  players,  if  a  partner  assists,  the  dealer  may 
play  alone ;  with  others  he  has  not  that  privilege— either 
way  is  believed  to  be  correct ;  but  to  avoid  all  Inisunder- 
Btanding,  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  upon  that  point  at 
die  commencement  of  the  game. 

A  Bridge. — Should  your  adversaries  have  four  points  to 
make,  and  you  but  one^  they  having  the  deal,  the  player  on 
the  left  of  the  dealer  should  order  up  the  trump  tumea,  pre- 
ferring a  **  euchre  '^  to  the  chance  of  four  points  scored  against 
him  by  '^  cards  away.''  If,  however,  the  player  to  the  left 
holds  the  right  or  left  bower  guarded,  then  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  ordering  up ;  three  to  one,  or  four  to  nothing,  consti- 
tuting the  term  Bridge. 

A  ifbfcA.-7-Securing  all  the  tricks  by  partners^  which 
counts  two  points  to  yonr  game. 

ON  LSABS. 

Whon  you  hold  the  commanding  cards,  they  should  be  led, 
but  if  Tou  are  only  strong  enough  to  secure  yonr  point,  side 
cards  should  be  used  5  put  the  lowest  on  your  partner's  lead, 
if  it  be  a  commanding  card ;  the  highest  on  your  adversaries. 
Never  suffer  a  trick  to  pass  if  you  are  strong  enough  to  se- 
cure it.  Should  your  partner  have  the  right  bower  turned, 
lead  a  small  trump ;  by  so  doing,  you  weaken  your  adver- 
•aiVshand. 
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POKER,  OR  "BLUFF.'' 

J>ananm  mora  on  haaud  tkatt  anyoliMr  gine  rimyeiiriA 
eardsi  m  it  is  not  alimjii  tlie  oaae  that  tho  bert  «Bd  ktke 
winning  one ;  for  if  an  adversaiy  lisks  more  money  than  jm 
think  yow  hand  would  jnstifj  you  in  dxnng^  he  wm,  akhoorii 
he  may  have  an  inferior  huid  to  yonr^a  in  poini  ci  werm; 
whence  the  game  is  termed  as  above.  It  ia  played  bj  •  IhU 
pack  of  oatda^  a»d  by  any  number  of  persons  ondar  tea. 

09  DKAIINO. 

In  oommenoing  the  game,  the  cards  are  dealt  one  to  each 
player,  the  lowen  eard  designating  the  dealer.  In  case  a  tie 
occurs,  it  is  decided  by  another  deal;  the  ace  being  the 
lowest  card,  the  deuce  next,  &c.  The  dealer  commences  on 
his  left,  and  gives  ''one  "  at  a  time,  until  each  player  receives 
''  five  cards,'  being  the  number  required.  It  is  at  the  option 
of  a  player  either  to  accept  or  reject  a  faced  card ;  in  case  the 
latter,  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  the  card 
following  the  one  faced  is  given  him.  In  case  of  a  misdeal, 
the  ''  pool "  is  doubled,  each  player  putting  up  an  additional 
stake,  the  deal  going  to  the  next  one  on  the  left 

ON  BETTnta. 

An  eanal  stake  is  deposited  in  the  ^  pool,"  whieh  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  by  eaeh  of  the  parties,  who  play  en 
their  own  account.  ''  Counters"  or  ''  <mipB"  are  genenJly 
used,  the  valuation  of  which  must  be  agreed  upon  on  com- 
mencing ;  and  should  no  limitation  be  restrioted  to  in  bettingi 
he  that  puts  the  largest  number  of  ''chips"  in  the  pool,  etf 
bets  on  his  hand  the  highest,  is  entitled  to  all  that  is  i^ 
union  met  by  an  adversary,  in  which  case  an  equal  amovnt 
must  be  put  up,  the  better  hand  of  course  winning.  Shei^ 
one  of  the  party  over-reach  the  amount  that  is  in  posaessiaa 
of  an  adversary,  a  "  ngh^'  may  be  demanded. 

Premiums  are  occasionally  played,  the  amount  deddsfll 
upon  at  commencement  of  the  game.  A  "  flush"  bong  the 
lowest  hand  to  which  a  holder  is  entitled^  next  n  "  full."  all 
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the  ftmn  beginning  st  ^'deaoesy"  and  ending  ynA  ^foor 


* 

YALUX  or  0ABD8. 


Om  /^mp.— Two  eaids  of  anjr  oo)|cnur  beina  of  equal  valne 
twodenoeBthe  lowest  pair,  two aoesweliigheet single 


ISoo  Pair  is  the  next  in  yalne  to  a  single  pair  of  aoes, 
and  tnjs  being  the  lowest,  longs  and  aoes  tbe  highest 
tfwopair. 

Tkreej  of  equal  Yalae,  rank  next  to  the  two  highest  pair. 
Three  deuees  beat  aces  and  kings. 

A  Fhuhf  or  '<  fiye  cards''  of  the  same  soit^  then  follows, 
beating  thi«e  aees.  Should  two  ''  flushes''  come  together,  it 
is  decided  bj  the  one  haying  the  highest  cards. 

FvU  Sand,  consists  of  three  of  eqnal  yalne,  and  one  single 
pair — ^thns,  three  dences  and  two  trajs  beat  a  '^  flush.'' 

Ibw  of  equal  yalae  is  the  last  combination.  Deuces,  four 
of  which  beat  a  ^^full,"  and  rank  next  in  yalue.  The  only 
two  certain  winning  hands  are  four  kings  with  an  ace,  and 
four  aces;  the  fortunate  holder  of  either  of  diese  can  rest 
easj  in  resard  to  a  certainty  of  getting  whateyer  amount  he 
should  stake,  together  with  his  adyersary's. 

Should  two  or  more  hands  come  together  of  equal  yalue  in 
pairSy  the  better  hand  is  decided  by  the  highest  side  cards. 

XZFLANATIOH  OV  TIRMS. 

Am.— TIm  person  on  the  left  of  the  dealer  haying  the  first 
priyilege  either  to  put  a  certain  sum  in  the  pool  or  pass  his 
nand,  and  so  on  in  rotation  to  the  dealer ;  diould  all  decline 
betting,  the  hands  are  thrown  up,  making  a  ^^doMe  head/' 
the  one  on  the  left  taking  the  deal. 

OalL — ^When  an  ady^rsary  wishes  to  meet  the  amonnt  put 
in  the  pool  by  any  one  preceding  him,  this  tenn  is  used. 

Rmn  Over. — Should  you  wish  to  bet  move  or  ^  bluff"  off 
your  adyersary. 

8iff^' — ^N^ot  haying  funds  enough  to  meet  the  stake  put  in 
the  pool,  entitles  you  to  see  an  adyenary's  hand  for  such  an 
amount  as  you  haye. 

DaMe  .fleocZi— Should  no  one  enter  for  the  pool|  the  stakes 
ave  double^  the  deal  passing  to  the  left. 


VWIRTI-IMHK  >Ora       BUnSKW  LO(K 


fWii  4aeKi— Wlm  the  «tdb  Wt*  bean  tmm 
BO  bets  for  Uie  pool,  bo.,  iha  pool  always  belongiiig  to  Hm 
ioori  until  a  bet  iB  made. 

J32um2.— -The  one  left  of  ihe  dealer  has  tbe  priyilece  of  put- 
ling  «pa  liimted  nttiber of  ^'ehipt^'  before  UmimIui  ted, 
hepaaang.  Shomld  a  paitj  tee  it  to  caU  the  Ma^  Mat  ^ 
twice  the  number  in  the  pool;  with  the  privilefe  of  nuuuM 
ofer  the  blind;  on  eoming  aioondy  ^bm  one  who  Ami  eatared 
either  nnkee  hu  blind  good  b j  puttins  np  mpaHj  witk  the 
one  who  called,  or  paeees  hia  hand.  Sbotdd  no  party 
bUad,  he  k  entitled  te  the  pooL 


TWENTT-DECK  POKEB, 


Is  plajed  and  goremed  predMj  in  the  aaaM  mmier  tint 
^Bluff'^  ia,  with  the  ezoeption  that  only  twentr  eavde  are 
naed;  eonaeqaenily)  four  is  the  hi^eat  number  that  ean  par* 
ticqMite  in  the  game.  The  aee^  kmgi  qmeee^  knanre  and  tea, 
are  tim  eaida  need. 


DIVISION  LOO- 


This  ia  played  with  the  foil  pad:  of  earda^  which  era 
eonnted  ef  same  ?hl«e  as  in  WUat  The  deal  ie  deakM  at 
the  option  of  the  playeie. 

The  cards  are  eat;  fire  are  then  dealt  to  eadi  ae  in  Whisl 
or  Pi^er,  the  tramp  card  laid  on  the  table. 

The  first  in  hand  then  jndgea  by  hia  cards  whetiier  he  mm 
take  a  tridk;  if  he  Ainka  he  can,  hia  intentioB  le  signified 
b^  a  rap  npon  the  table ;  if  he  thmks  he  cannot^  he  throm 
his  hand  np;  this  is  followed  arevnd  the  taUe  taXk  it  reaches 
the  dealer;  the  first  one  in,  can  then  aak  of  the  dealer  as 
many  cards  as  he  wishes, — not  ezoeedinff  fiTc, — but  mnst 
]daQe  en  the  taUe  the  cards  thrown  up;  au  the  other  phijera 
are  then  supplied  by  the  dealer  with  the  nnmbar  ef  earis 
.asked  for. 

Should  the  first  player  haye  the  aee  of  tnminsy  he  mnal 
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lettd  it;  Vat  if  he  has  not  the  ace,  he  may  lead  any  eaid  he 
ehooBee.  Should  he  lead  a  tramp,  the  holder  of  the  aoe  must 
play  ity  unless  he  be  the  last  player,  who  may  take  the  trick 
with  any  card  that  will  do  it,^  and  then  lead  the  ace.  Any 
one  taking  a  trick  must^  all  cases  lead  a  trump  if  he  has  it. 
The  players  must  always  follow  suit,  and  the  last  player  must 
take  the  triek  if  he  can. 

Any  departure  from  the  above  rules,  subjects  the  player  to 
a  loo  eoual  to  the  amount  on  the  table.  Any  one  of  the  party 
not  making  a  trick,  or  one  making  a  misplay^  is  also  looM  to 
the  amount  of  the  pool.  The  player  taking  a  trick,  receiyes 
bis  proportionate  amount  of  the  pool, — ^this  in  a  party  of  fiye 

would  of  course  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  pool, — and 

for  eyery  additional  trick  the  same  amount. 

If  only  one  goes  in,— the  rest  declining  to  play, — ^tho  pool 

belongs  to  him.    In  case  one  or  more  are  loo'd,  the  d^er 

only  must  contribute  to  the  pool  the  amount  as  first  posted 

by  him ;  the  parties  loo'd  in  the  preyious  game  making  up 

the  pool. 

If  none  should  be  loo'd;  each  one  will  furnish  his  quota  as 

at  the  beginning. 


DRAW  POKER. 


Thx  diffBrence  between  this  and  Poker  is,  that  the  player 
eon  draw  fr<Hn  the  pack  as  many  cards  as  he  may  wish, — not 
exceeding  fiye, — which  must  be  giyen  him  by  the  dealer;  but 
preyious  to  drawing  he  must  take  from  his  original  hand  the 
same  number  as  he  may  wish  to  draw,  and  lay  them  in  the 
eentre  of  the  table. 

He  has  also  the  privilege  of  raising  the  pool  as  high  as  he 
pleases,  before  drawing,  and  those  wiahing  to  so  in  must  put 
up  the  same  amount  or  number  of  counters.  Should  no  one 
be  willing  to  follow  his  example,  the  pool  of  right  behmgs  to 
him. 

Should  no  one  bet,  the  pool  belongs  to  the  oldest  hand, 
which  is  the  one  to  the  left,  next  the  dealer. 
384 


PART  11. 
BACKGAMMON. 

BLACK. 


WUtfiHoB^srlBBBTitih.       WUWi  Oila  nUa. 
WHITE. 

This  ia  %  mixed  game,  being  m  oombinktion  of  ohuioe  and 
e«Ieiil*ti<Hi.  Its  derivation  is  a  vexed  qnestioQ,  botli  u  to 
wkeooe  it  eame  and  bow  it  acquired  ita  prewnt  dedgna- 
ticm.  "  La  Haison  dee  Jeox  Aoademiqnes"  abuidonB  ila  ori- 
gin  aa  a  deepente  problem,  and  Br.  Henry  claims  ita  name 
u  a  WeUh  oomponnd,  from  "  bach,"  little,  and  "  oammon," 
battle.  On  tbe  other  bondj  Bp.  Kennett  and  Strntt  derive  it 
from ^  Anglo-Saxon,  vii., from  "bao,"  baek,and"gam<Hie," 
a  giune,  that  is  to  mj,  a  ^sine  where  plaverB  are  exposed  to  be 
•ent  baiok.  Ferhape  this  may  utisfy  ule  antiqoarifui  and  be 
•ODcpt«d  as  a  soSoient  offering  to  the  etymologist.  It  wonld 
kave  been  a  mere  recreation  in  ohronolo^,  to  have  dis- 
fated  all  tbe  probabUitieB  for  assigniDg  Bo^Lgamnon  to  tbe 
88& 


BIGKOAIOION. 

•ntedilmriui  i^.  One  pbr(i<m  of  its  machineiy  eaoaaia  of 
dicfr-^-now  dice  defy  ohitMiology.  Their  types  aie  found  in 
KtmsoNn  tombs  uid  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt;  and  the 
historian  of  Ghttronea  asserts,  that  Mercury  had  a  dopow  of 
the  dice  once  npon  a  tune  with  the  Goddess  Iauul 

From  Chancer  we  sather  that  the  early  name  of  Baekgam- 
moDy  or  at  all  events  its  synonyme,  was  **  Tables/'  at  mich 
period  it  was  played  iri&L  three  dice,  and  ail  the  **  men" 
commenced  their  action  from  the  adyersary^s  table.  Back- 
gammon has  always  been  a  particularly  respectable  instro- 
ment  of  amnsement,  like  the  Organ  in  ''  She  Stoops  to  oon- 
qner.''  Eren  Whist  has  not  escaped  defilement^  but  Back- 
gammon '<  was  never  a  ynlgar  game,  never  beloved  of  lackeys.'* 
Shakspeare  has  used  it  as  a  medinm  for  his  philoeophj,  and 
Bacon  has  served  bail  for  its  good  behavioor. 

Backgammon  b  played  by  two  persons,  with  two  boxes  and 
two  dice,  npon  a  qnadrangmar  table  or  board,  on  which  an 
fiffared  24  points  or/Ueha,  of  two  odours,  placed  alternately. 
The  board  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  two  inner  aad' 
two  outer  <mes,  each  containing  six  of  the  24  points  (alter- 
nate colours.)  The  players  are  eal^  furnished  with  fifleen 
men  or  counters,  black  and  white  Qosually  draughts.)  These 
are  arranged  npon  the  board,  in  the  following  manner.  To 
play  into  the  left  hand  table,  two  of  your  men  are  placed  npon 
the  ace  point  of  your  opponent's  inner  table,  five  upon  the 
sixth  point  in  his  outer  table  ^numbered  12  in  our  diagram,) 
three  upen  the  cinque-point  m  your  own  outer  table  num- 
bered 8^  and  five  npon  the  sixth  point,  in  your  own  inner 
table.  The  adversary's  men  are  to  be  placed  in  coxreoMmd- 
ing  order,  in  a  position  directly  opposite.  All  this  is  sliowii 
in  the  diagram  annexed,  and  to  fiuDilitate  reference  the  p<unta 
or  fleches  are  numbered  from  1  to  12  of  each  colour. 

The  game  consists  |^  moving  your  men  from  point  to  poin^ 
so  as  to  bring  ihem  round  into  your  own  inner  table  (i.  e., 
that  on  your  left  hand,)  and  then  moving  or  bearing  them  <^ 
the  board.     The  player  who  first  clears  off  his  men  wins. 

The  moves  of  we  men  are  determined  by  the  throws  of  tlie 
dice,  according  to  the  directions  for  playing,  at  page  894.  It 
will  there  be  seen  that  the  most  advantageous  wrow  at  the 
outset  is  that  of  aces,  as  it  blocks  ihe  bar  or  sixth  point  in  your 
other  table  (numbmd  7,)  and  secures  the  cinque-point  m 
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yonr  inner  table,  so  ihat  your  adyermys  two  men-oannol 
mote  if  he  throw  either  quatre,  oinqae;  or  aise.  This  throw 
is  faa^ntlj  oonoeded  to  inferior  ptayerS)  at  the  conuneiiee- 
Aae^Mithe  game,  by  way  of  odds. 

As  the  grand  object  of  the  game  consists  in  bringing  round 
j-onr  men  into  yonr  own  inner  table,  all  throws  that  contribute 
tcnhffds  that  end,  and  preyent  your  adyersary  from  doing  the 
amine  are.adyantageous,  and  vice nenA.  During  the  progress 
of  the  game  you  should  endeayour  to  block  up  or  detain  a 
IMurt  of  yofur  adyersaiys  men,  in  your  own  tables }  and  to 
obstruct  his  re-entering  such  of  them  as  you  may  happen  to 
haye  taken  up,  unless  all  your  own  men  haye  pamed  his  main 
body,  and  are  so  far  adyanced  to  your  inner  tablei(which  we 
will  here  call  home)  as  to  possess  the  best  chance,  should  he 
seek  to  win  by  running  away. 

At  the  oommenoement  of  the  game  the  players  must  agree 
towards  which  end  of  the  board  they  will  play.  Each  party 
plays  into  one  of  the  tables  on  his  own  side ;  thus,  if  Black 
plays  into  his  left-hand  table.  White  plays  into  his  right  (i.  e., 
ihat  which  is  exactly  opposite,)  and '  vice  vend,  their  men 
jd^ncing  ia  oon^^ZTio  Lk  other, « in  the  «nax«i 
diagram. 

For  a  right  of  first  play  each  party  throws  a  simle  die ;  he 
who  throws  the  highest  numbei;  wins,  and  may,  if  he  chooses, 
adopt  and  play  the  joint  number  of  the  preliminary  throw. 
If  he  reject,  then  the  first  step  is  made  by  his  throwing  both 
the  dice,  and  moying  any  one  of  his  men  to  an  open  point  at 
the  distance  indicated  by  one  of  the  dice,  and  men  moying 
another  man  (or  the  same  man  further  on,  if  he  think  proper,) 
to  another  open  point  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  second 
die.  This  completes  his  moye,  his  adyersary  then  follows  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end  of  the 
game.  Thus,  double  aces  (which  count  as  4)  would  entitle 
you  (say  White)  to  moye  two  men  from  8  w.  to  7  w.,  and 
two  from  6  w.  to  5  w.,  which  coyers  the  bar  point  (No.  7,) 
and  also  coyers  the  cinque  point  in  your  inner  table,  and  then, 
should  your  next  throw  be  5  and  6,  you  would  play  the  fiye 
from  12  b.  to  8  w.,  and  so  coyer  the  blot  before  left;  and 
you  would  play  the  six  from  12  b.  to  your  bar  point  Pairs 
count  double ;  thus,  sixes  entitle  you  to  moye  four  men,  each 
six  points  forward,  and  you  may  either  moye  four  together^ 
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mjf  from  12  8.  to  7  w.y  or  two  togodiory  as,  my,  two  horn 
1  B.  to  jonr  BdjeasuyB  bar  point  (No.  7,)  and  two  from  li 


B.  to  7  w.  Tyoor  own  bar  pointy)  or  singly,— «By  lay^  ^^A 
man  from  1  B.  to  1  w.  in  your  own  inner  table^  proRHiBg 
that  yonr  adveraary  had  oeaaed  to  ooonpy  it 

The  direolion  in  which  yonr  men  mofe  b  from  theadvwa 
inner  table  oyer  the  bar,  throogh  the  adyeraary'a  outer  taUa 
ronnd  into  yonr  own  ontor  tM>le,  and  then  oyer  your  bar, 
home. 

When  during  the  progress  of  the  game  only  a  single  buhi 
is  left  on  a  point,  it  is  (»Ued  **  a  blot,''  and  is  exposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  adyersary,  who  generally  endeayonrs  to  '^ hit" 
the  blot  by  4>ringing  one  of  his  own  men  to  that  point.  Whan 
a  man  is  thos  o^>tared  it  most  be  remoyed,  and  placed  upon 
the  bar  (i.  e.,  the  diyision  joint  of  the  table,)  and  the  player 
to  whom  it  belongs  cannot  moye  again,  until  he  has  '^  entex«d 
his  man."  This  can  only  be  efiecied  by  throwing  a  nnmber 
which  is  yacant,  or  is  left  a  '<  blot "  on  the  adyerwiy's  iuier 
table,  playing  it  as  from  a  point  off  the  board,  adjoiaiiig  to 
the  adyersary's  ace  point.  Towards  the  end  of  ike  gaaae, 
when  most  of  the  points  in  your  adyersary's  inner  table  are 
ooyered  (».  e.,  haye  two  or  more  men  on  each,)  it  becomes 
difficult  to  enter,  and  you  must  remain  on  the  bar,  till  you 
haye  either  thrown  the  exact  number  required  to  suit  pei^ 
haps  a  single  open  point,  or  till  more  points  are  expoeed, 
by  your  adyersary  haying  played  some  of  his  men  dF  the 
table.  When  all  the  six  points  are  blocked,  it  is  of  course 
useless  your  throwing,  and  your  adyersary  throws  alooe. 
**  Hitting"  a  blot  frequently  adds  extreme  yariety  and  interest 
to  the  game. 

When  doublete  are  thrown,  four  moyes  are  played  of  the 
distance  indicated  by  the  dice,  instead  of  two,  as  usual  in 
ordinary  throws.  For  instance,  should  two  quatres  be  thrown, 
any  of  the  following  moyes  may  be  played,  either  one  man 
may  be  moyed  sixteen  pointe;  two  men  each  eight  pointe; 
one  man  eight,  and  two  men  four  pointe;  or  four  men  four 
pointe  each.  Should,  howeyer,  the  pointe  indicated  by  the 
throw  of  the  dice  be  ooyered,  the  moyes  are  lost  For  in- 
stonce,  if  double  quatres  be  cast,  and  the  first  fourth  pdnt 
from  all  the  player's  men  be  ooyered  by  the  adyersary,  the 
moye  is  lost,  although  the  eighth,  twelfth,  and  sixteenth  pointe 
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he  AOMteredy  ai  the  first  faartli  pointy  if  ooonpied^  cannot  be 
passed  over. 

If,  durinff  the  eoufse  of  the  game,  erery  point  upon  whioh 
m  man  could  be  moved  is  ooyexed  by  the  adrenary's  men, 
yotir  men  are  compelled  to. remain  in  ttaii^  qvoy  and  the 
adTeraanr  takea  hia  torn.  If  one  man  only  can  be  played| 
it  mnst  be  played. 

When  a  player  has  brought  all  hia  men  homci  he  mnst 
begin  to  <'  bear  them/'  t.  e.,  to  take  them  off  the  board.  For 
every  number  thrown  a  man  is  removed  from  the  correspond- 
ing point,  until  the  whole  are  borne  off.  In  doing  this, 
should  the  adversair  be  waiting  to  <<  enter''  any  of  lus  men 
whieh  have  been  '<  hit,"  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  no 
''blots"  or  uncovered  points.  In  ''bearing  off"  doublets' 
kave  the  same  power  as  in  the  moves,  four  men  are  removed; 
if  hiffher  numbers  are  on  the  dice  than  on  the  points,  men 
may  be  taken  from  any  lowc^  point,  thus  if  double  sixes  are 
thrown,  and  the  point  has  been  already  stripped,  four  men 
anay  be  removed  from  the  cinque  point  of  any  lower  number. 
If  a  low  number  is  thrown,  and  the  corresponding  point  hold 
no  men,  they  must  be  played  up  from  a  higher  point.  Thus, 
if  double  aces  be  thrown,  and  there  are  no  men  upon  the  ace 
point  two  or  more  men  must  be  played  up  from  the  higher 
points,  (HT  a  fewer  number  played  up  and  taken  off. 

If  one  player  has  not  borne  off  his  first  man  before  ^e 
other  has  borne  off  his  last,  he  loses  a  ^'eammon/'  which  is 
equivalent  to  two  games,  or^'hits."  If  each  player  has 
borne  off  it  is  reduced  to  a  <^  nit,"  or  game  of  one.  If  the 
winner  has  borne  off  all  his  men  before  the  loser  has  carried 
his  men  out  of  his  adversary's  table,  it  is  a  '^  back-gammon/' 
and  usually  held  equivalent  to  three  hits  or  games. 


CalndiUion  of  the  Chances. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  a  learner  to  know  how  many  points 
he  ouffht  to.  throw  upon  the  two  dice,  one  throw  with  another; 
we  wfll  take  the  following  method  to  demonstrate  it. 

There  are  thirty-six  chances  upon  two  dice,  the  points  of 
which  are  as  follows : 
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2aoes 4 

2  deooes  •••••••  8 

2trou 12 

2foan 16 

2fiT6B 20 

2  0ixe8 24 

GuidStwioe 22 

6  and  4  twice 20 

6uid8twioe 18 

6  and  2  twice 16 

6  and  1  twice 14 

6  and  4  twice 18 

6  and  8  twice 16 

6  and  2  twice 14 

6  and  1  twice       •        •        .        •        •        .12 

4  and  8  twice  ••••••  14 

4  and  2  twice 12 

4  and  1  twice .10 

8  and  2  twice 10 

8  and  1  twice  ••••«•  8 

2  and  1  twice 6 


Dividedby36         .        .  {  gjjg 


6 

294  divided  by  86^  bIiows  that,  one  tlirow  with  another,  jon 
may  expect  to  throw  8  upon  two  dice. 

The  chances  upon  two  dice  are  as  follows : 

Pointe. 

2  sizes •        • 

2  fiyea       •        • 

2  foors  •••••••• 

2  trois       •        •        •        •        •    '    •        • 

2  dences        ••••••• 

*2aces 

6  and  5  twice         ••••••    2 

6  and  4  twice     «' 2 

GarribdoTer    •      '•  10 
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6  and^  twice 

6  and  2  twice 

*6  and  1  twioe 

.   5  and  4  twice 

6  and  8  twice 

5  and  2  twioe 

*5  and  1  twice 

4  and  8  twice 

4  and  2  twice 

*4  and  1  twioe 

8  and  2  twice 

*3  and  1  twice 

*2  and  1  twice' 


Brongbt  forward 


Pointe* 

10 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


85 

'  To  find  out  by  this  table,  wbat  are  tbe  odds  of  being  bit, 
upon  a  certain,  or  fiat  die,  look  in  tbe  table,  wbere  thnB* 
marked, 

Pointi. 

*2  aces        ••v««,««l 

*6  and  1  twice 2 

*5  and  1  twice     ••••••      2 

*4  and  1  twice 2 

*5  and  1  twice     • 2 

*2  and  1  twice 2 


Total    • 

Wbicb  deducted  from 
Tbe  remainder  is   , 


11 

86 
25 


By  tbis  it  appears,  tbat  it  is  twenty-fiye  to  eleven  against 
bitting  an  ace,  npon  a  certain,  or  fiat  die. 

The  like  metbod  may  be  taken  witb  any  otber  flat  die,  as 
witb  tbe  ace. 

Wbat  are  tbe  odds  of  entering  a  man  npon  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  points  ? 
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far,    tgtiait  tar.  agiimt 

A.  to  enter  it' upon  1  point  is  11  to  25,  or  about  4  to  9  ^ 

npon  2  points    20  "  16,       «        5  "  4 

upon  8  pomta    57  "    9,       «       3  «  1 

npon  4  points    82  ^<   4,       <<        8  <'  1 

npon  5  points    85  «    1,       «     85  <'  1 

Whmt  an  the  odds  of  hitting,  with  any  chance,  in  the 
leaoh  of  a  single  die  1  ■ 


for.  ^  asidiiat  for.  against 

A.  to  hit  npon  1  is  11  to  25,  or  aboot  4  to  9 

np<m  2  «  12  ."  24,       «        1  "  2 

npon  8  «  14  «  22,       «       2  "  3 

npon  4  "  .  15  "  21,       «       6  «  7 

npon  6  «  15  «  21,       "       5  «  7 

npon  6  "  17  «  19,       «       8i«  9i 

What  are  the  odds  of  hitting  with  doable  dice? 

for.      against.  ^for.  •gpfa*^ 

A.  To  hit  npon  7  is  6  to  30,  or  abont  1  to  5 
npop  8  "  6  «  80,  .  «  1  «  6 
upon  9  "5  "  81,  «  1  «  6 
npoplO  *'  3  "  88,  "  1  «  11 
upon  11  .  "  .  2  ."  84,  "  1  «  17 
upon  12  (or  2  ^es)  1  '<  36,       ^       1  '<  36 

To  ezplun  farther  how  to  usd  the  table  of  thirtj-siz 
chances,  to  find  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  any  certain  or  flat 
die,  this  second  example  is  "added  to  show  how  to  find  by  that 
table  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  a  6. 

2  sixes  •••••••1 

2trois 1 

2  deuces         ••••••    1 

6  and  5  twice      •        •        •     '  •        •        2 
6  and  4  twice  •        •        •       .  •        .2 

6  and  8  twice      •        •        •        •        •        2 

6  and  2  twice 2 

Gamed  over     .        •      11 
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Brought  forward      •  .    11 

6  and  1  twice    .        •        •     .  •        •  2 

5  and  1  twice        •        •        •        •  •      2 

4  and  2  twice 2 

17 

Which  deducted  from       •    86 
The  remainder  is  •        •        19 

So  that  it  18  nineteen  to  seventeen  against  being  hit  npon 

ate. 

The  odds  of  2  lore  are  about  5  to  2, 
and  of  2  to  1  are  2  "  l, 

and  of  1  love  is  8  ^^  2. 

Oeneral  IfuMuiton$^ 

L  If  yon  play  three  np  at  Backgammon^  your  principal 
view;  in  tiie  first  pkoe^  is  to  secure  your  own,  or  your  adver- 
■axy^s  cinoue  pointy  or  both }  when  that  is  effected^  you  may 
play  a  posning  game,  and  endeavoor  to  gammon  your  adyer- 
aanr. 

II.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained  your  cinque 
point)  is  to  make  your  bar  pointy  thereby  preventing  your 
adversary's  running  out  with  doublet  sizes. 

in.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  prefer  the  making 
your  quatre  point  in  your  own  table,  rather  than  the  quatie 
point  out  of  it. 

lY .  Having  sained  these  points,  you  have  a  fair  chance  to 

gammon  your  adversary,  if  he  is  verv  forward :  For,  suppose 
is  tables  are  broke  at  home,  it  will  be  then  your  interest  to 
open  your  bar  point,  and  to  oblige  him  to  come  out  of  your 
tables  with  u  six ;  and  having  your  men  spread,  you  not  only 
may  catch  that  man  which  your  adversary  brings  out  of  your 
tables,  but  you  will  also  have  a  probability  of  taking  up  the 
man  left  in  your  tables  rapon  supposition  that  he  has  two  men 
there).  If  he  should  nave  a  blot  at  homo,  it  will  then  be 
your  interest  not  to  make  up  your  tables;  because,  if  he 
should  enter  upon  a  blot,  which  you  are  to  make  for  the 
purpose,  you  will  have  a  probability  of  getting  a  third  man ; 
which,  it  accomplished,  wiU  give  you,  at  least^  4  to  1  of  the 
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gamnMm;  whereasi  if  jou  hsve  only  two  of  his  men  mp,  die 
odds  are  that  jon  do  not  ffammon  him. 

y.  If  yon  play  for  a  kit  only,  1  or  2  men  taken  np  of  joor 
advereary'ay  makes  it  snier  thui  a  greater  nnmber,  jmrndei 
yoor  tables  are  made  up. 

Dirtdhns  how  U>  eanyyaur  Men  home. 

YI.  When  yon  carry  yonr  men  home,  in  order  to  looe  no 
pointy  von  are  to  oanry  the  most  distant  man  to  yonr  mdrer- 
sary's  bar  point,  that  being  the  first  stage  yon  are  to  place  it 
on ;  the  next  stage  is  six  points  farther,  vis.,  the  place  where 
yonr  adyersary's  five  men  are  first  placed  ont  of  his  tables; 
the  next  stage  b  npon  the  six  point  in  yonr  tables.  This 
method  is  to  be  pnrsned  till  all  yonr  men  are  bronght  hone, 
except  two,  when,  by  losing  a  point,  yon  may  often  save  yonr 
gammon,  by  putting' it  in  the  power  of  two  fives,  or  two  foma 
to  save  it. 

YII.  If  yonplaytowinahitonly,endeaTonrtogain«iikBr 
yonr  own  or  yonr  adyersary's  cinque  point;  and  if  that  fiulsy 
by  your  being  hit  by  yonr  adversary,  and  yon  find  that  he  is 
forwarder  than  yon,  yon  must  throw  more  men  into  his  table. 
Thus :  put  a  man  upon  your  cinque  or  bar  point,  and  if  yoor 
adversary  neglects  to  hit  it,  yon  may  then  gain  a  forwara  in- 
stead of  a  back  game ;  but  if  he  hits  yon,  yon  must  play  a 
back  game,  and  then  the  greater  the  number  of  men  wluek 
are  taken  up,  the  better  it  makes  your  game,  beeanse  yon  hj 
that  means  preserve  yonr  game  at  home;  and  yon  most  Aen 
always  endeavour  to  ffain  both  your  adversary's  aoe  and  tsoia 
points,  or  his  aoe  and  deuce  points,  and  take  care  to  keep 
three  men  upon  his  ace  point,  that  if  ^ou  chanoe  to  hit  kim 
from  thence,  that  point  may  remain  still  secure  to  you. 

yill.  At  the  beginning  of  a  set  do  not  play  for  a  bask 
game,  because  by  so  doing  you  would  play  to  a  great  disad- 
vantage, running  the  risk  of  a  gammon  to  win  a  sinf^  ~ 


DvrecHon$  for  Flaytng  at  setting,  out  the  Thir^^^nx  Chaneee 
of  Dicej  /or  a  Gammon,  or  for  a  Single  JERl 

I.  Two  aces  (the  best  of  all  first  throws),  to  be  played  two 
on  your  cinque  point,  and  two  on  the  bar  point  for  a  gammoD, 
or  for  a  hit. 

n.  Two  sixes  (the  second  beet  throw),  sbonU  be  l^jod 
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two  OB  jour  adyenarj's  bar  pointy  and  two  on  your  own  bar 
point,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

III.  Two  trois,  two  be  plajed  on  jonr  cinqne  point,  and 
the  other  two  on  your  trois  point  in  your  <^wn  tables,  for  a 
gammon  only. 

lY.  Two  deuces  to  be  played  on  the  qnatre  point  in  your 
own  tables,  and  two  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary'B  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

y .  ^'Two  fours,  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  put  upon  the 
cinque  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

VI.  Two  fives,  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  put  on  the  trois 
point  in  your  own  tables  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

yil.  Sise  ace,  you  are  to  m^ke  your  bar  point,  for  a  gam- 
mon, or  for  a  hit. 

Vni.  Size  deuce,  a  mah  to  be  brought  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  placed  on 
the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  6r  a  hit. 

IX.  Six  and  three,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your  adver- 
sary's ace  point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

X.  Six  and  four,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your  adversary's 
aoe  point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XI.  Six  and  five,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  your  adversary's 
ace  point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

lUI.  Cinque  and  quatre,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  your 
adversary's  ace  point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gammon,  or 
a  fait. 

Xm.  Cinque-trois,  to  make  the  trois  point  in  your  tabloi 
for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XIY.  Cinque-deuce,  to  play  two  men  from  the  five  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XY.  Cinque-ace,  to  bring  one  man  from  the  five  placed  in 
your  adversary's  outer  tables  for  the  cinque,  and  to  play  one 
man  down  on  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables  for  the  ace, 
for  a  gammon  only. 

X vl.  Quatre-trois,  two  men  to  be  brought  from  the  five 

E laced  in  your-adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a 
it. 
XYn.  Quatre-deuce  to  make  the  quatre  point  in  your  own 

tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit 
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AVXli.  QuAire-aoe,  to  pla j  a  man  from  tlie  five  plaoed  n 
your  adversarj'B  outer  tables  for  the  quatrey  and  for  the  aoe^ 
to  play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque  point  in  your  own*  tablesi 
for  a  gammon  only. 

XIA.  Trois-deuce,  two  men  to  be  brought  from  the  fiT6 
placed  in  your  adyersar/s  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

XX.  Trois-ace^  to  make  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tehlesy 
for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XaI.  Deuce-aoe,  to  ]^y  one  man  from  the  fire  platoed  in 
your  adyersar/B  tables  for  the  deuce ;  and  for  the  ace,  to  play 
a  man  down  upon  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a 
gammon  only. 


JHnetUmi  how  to  Hay  ike  Chance$  that  aft  marlked  tkttM  (^y 
when  you  art  only  to  Play  for  a  IRl 

L  '^Two  troiS|  two  of  them  are  to  be  played  on  your  eiiiqii# 
point  in  your  own  tables,  and  with  the  other  two  take  ihe 
quatre  point  in  your  adyersary's  tables. 

n.  *Two  deuces,  two  of  them  are  to  be  played  on  your 

Suatre  point  in  your  own  tables,  and  with  the  other  two  take 
tie  trois  point  in  your  adyersary's  tables. 

The  two  foregoing  cases  are  to  be  played  in  this  manner^  for 
this  reason,  yiz..  That  thereby  you  ayoid  bdns  shut  up  in 
your  adyermry's  tables,  and  haye  the  chance  of  Uirowing  nigh 
doublets  to  win  the  hit. 

ILL  *Two  fours,  two  of  them  are  to  take  your  adyersary'y 
dnque  point  in  his  tables ;  and  for  the  other  two,  two  men 
are  to  be  brought  from  the  fiye  placed  in  your  Mlyersary'v 
tables. 

lY.  1.  *Cinque-aoe,  play  the  cinque  from  the  fiye  men 
placed  in  your  adyersary's  tables,  and  play  the  ace  from  your 
adversary's  ace  point 

y.  2.  *Quatre-ace,  j^ay  the  quatre  from  the  fiye  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace  from  the  men 
on  your  aayersary's  ace  point. 

YI.  3.  *Deucd-4ce,  play  the  deuce  from  the  five  men  placed 
in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace  from  your  adversary's 
ace  point 

"  The  three  last  chances  are  played  in  this  manner,  for,  bj 
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lajinr  an  ace  down  in  yonr  adversar/s  tMeA,  70a  Lave  a 
probability  of  throwing  dence  ace,  trois  denoe,  qnatre  trois^ 
or  siie  cinque,  in  two  or  three  throws;  in  any  of  which  cases 
Ton  are  to  make  a  pointy  which  gives  jon  the  better  of  the 
bit. 

ITon  may  observe,  by  the  directions  given  in  this  chapteri 
that  yon  are  to  play  nine  chances  ont  of  the  thirty-six  in  a 
diffcnrent  manner  for  a  single  hit;  to  what  yon  would  do  when 
playing  for  a  gammon. 


Some  ObmrvaHangj  EtntSy  and  CautioM^  w&uA  ore  to  he 

aUendedto, 

1.  By  tfie  directions  given  to.  play  for  a  gammon,  you  are 
Volnntarily  to  make  some  blots,  the  odds  being  in  your  favor, 
ibat  they  are  not  hit;  but  should  it  so  happen,  thaf  any  blot 
18  hit,  as  in  this  case,  yon  will  have  three  men  in  your  adver* 
sary's  table,  you  must  then  endeavour  to  secure  your  adver- 
aarVs  cinque,  quatre,  or  trois  point,  to  prevent  a  gammon, 
and  must  be  very  cautious  how  you  suffer  your  adversary  to 
take  up  a  fourth  man. 

IL  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game  at  any  time,  if  pos- 
Bible.  What  is  meant  by  crowding  a  game,  is  the  putting 
tnany  men  either  upon  your  trois  or  deuce  point  in  your  own 
tables ;  which  is,  in  effect,  losing  those  men,  by  not  having 
them  in  play. 

Beades,  by  crowding  your  game,  to  attempt  to  save  a  gam- 
mon, you  are  often  gammoned ;  because  when  your  adversary 
finds  your  game  open,  by  being  crowded  in  your  own  tablesi 
he  may  then  play  his  game  as  he  thinktf  fit. 

m.  By  recourse  had  to  the  calculations,  yon  may  know 
what  are  the  Odds  of  your  entering  a  single  man  upon  any 
•ertain  number  of  points,  and  by  that  means  you  may  play 
your  game  accordingly. 

lY.  If  you  are  obnged  to  leave  a  blot,  by  recourse  to  the 
calculation  for  hitting  it,  you  will  find  the  chances  for  and 
against;  and  consequently  you  wilF be  enabled  to  judge  how 
to  play  your  game  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Y.  You  wifi  also  find  by  the  ealonlations.  the  odds  for  and 
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a^Bst  jr<m,  upon  being  hit  bj  doable  diooy  and  ooofleqnendf 

jron  will  ohooee  sach  a  method  of  play  as  is  most  to  your 
advantage. 

y I.  K  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  ran,  in  oider  to  win  a  bit^ 
and  you  would  know  to  a  point  which  is  the  forwarder,  take 
the  rollowing  method :  * 

Begin  wiw  reckoning  how  many  points  yon  must  baY^  to 
bring  home  to  your  size  point  in  your  own  tables,  the  maa 
that  IS  at  the  greatest  distance  from  it,  and  do  the  like  by 
every  other  man  that  is  abroad ;  when  the  numbers  of  those 
absentees  are  summed  up,  add  to  them  the  following  numbers 
for  those  already  in  your  own  tables,  ^supposing  the  men  that 
were  abroad  as  on  your  size  point  for  oearing)  namely,  six  for 
every  man  on  the  size  point,  five  for  every  man  on  the  cinque 
point,  four  for  every  man  on  the  quatre  point,  three  for  every 
man  on  the  trois  point,  two  for  every  man  on  the  deuce  point, 
and  one  for  every  man  on  your  ace  point.  Do  the  like  to 
your  adversary's  game,  and  then  you  will  know  which  of  joa 
IS  forwardest,  and  likeliest  to  win  the  hit. 


ObterwUioni  and  Directwru  for  a  Leatnerwho  has  made  tome 
Proven  at  Bach-gammon;  pariicylarUf  DirectioHS  /at 
hearing  hit  men, 

I.  If  your  adversary  be  grieatly  before  you,  never  play  a 
man  from  your  quatre,  trois,  or  deuce  points,  in  order  to  bear 
that  man  from  the  point  where  you  put  it,  because  nothing 
but  high  doublets  can  give  you  any  chance  for  the  hit;  there- 
fore, instead  of  playing  an  ace  or  a  deuce  from  any  of  the 
aforesaid  points,  always  play  them  on  from  your  size  or  highest 
point ;  by  which  means  you  will  find,  that  throwing  two  fives, 
or  two  fours,  will,  upon  having  eased  your  size  and  cinque 
points,  be  of  great  advantage  to  you :  Whereas,  had  your  siae 
point  remained  loaded,  you  must,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  plaj 
at  length  those  fives  and  fours. 

II.  Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your  adversary's 
men,  and  happen  to  have  two,  three,  or  more  points  made 
in  your  own  tables,  never  fail  spreading  your  men,  in  order 
either  to  take  a  new  point  in  your  tables,  or  to  be  ready  to 
bit  the  man  your  adversary  may  happen  to  enter.    As  soon 
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as  lie  enfeffs  one  of  his  men,  yoa  are  to  eompare  Eis  game' 
with  jour's ;  and  if  jcm  find  jour  game  eqnal  to  his,  or 
better^  never  fail  taking  his  man  np,  if  you  can,  because  it  is 
25  to  11  against  his  hitting  you;  which  chance  being  so  much 
in  your  favor,  you  ought  always  to  run  that  risk^  when  yoa 
have  already  two  of  his  men  up. 

There  is  this  exception  to  this  rule,  that  if  you  play  for  a 
single  hit  only,  and  your  playing  that  throw  otherwise  gives 
you  a  better  chance  for  the  hit^  you  ought  not  to  take  up  that 
man. 

m.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one  man  of 
your'adversarv's,  by  the  apprehension  of  his  hitting  you  with 
double  dice,  because  the  fairest  probability  your  adversary 
has  of  hitting  you,  is  5  to  1  against  him. 
'  IV.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  five  points  covered  in 
your  tables^  and  to  have  taken  up  one  of  your  adversarj^is 
men,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot  out  of  your  tables^  rather 
leave  it  upon  doublets,  than  any  other  chance,  because  dou- 
blets are  85  to  I  against  his  hitting  you,  and  any  other  chance 
is  but  17  to  1  against  him. 

Y.  Two  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your  tables,  are  better 
for  a  hit,  than  any  greater  number,  provided  your  game  be 
forwardest,  because  his  having  three  or  more  men  in  your 
tables,  gives  him  more  chance  to  hit  you,  than  if  he  had  only 
two  men  there. 

YI.  If  you  are  to  leave  a  blot,  upon  entering  a  man  in 

your  adversary's  tables,  or  otherwise,  and  have  it  in  your 

choice  to  leave  it  upon  what  point  you  please,  always  ehoose 

that  which  is  the  most  disadvantageous  to  him.   To  illustrate 

this  by  an  example,  let  us  suppose  it  his  interest  to  hit  you  or 

take  you  up  as  soon  as  you  enter,  in  that  case  leave  the  blot 

upon  his  lowest  point;  that  is  to  say  upon  his  deuce,,  rather 

than  upon  his  trob  point,  or  upon,  his  trois,  preferable  to 

his  quatre  poinl;  or  upon  his  quatre,  preferable  to  his  cinque 

point;  because,  (as  has  been  mentioned  before)  all  the  men 

your  adversary  ^lays  upon  his  trois,  or  his  deuce  points, 

are  deemed  as  lost,  being  in  a  great  measure  out  of  play, 

those  men  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  make  his  cinque 

;^iat,  and  consequently  his  game  will  be  crowded  there,  and 

open  elseiAere,  whereby  you  will  be  able  also  much  to  annoy 

lum. 
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Yn.  To  {Hrafreni  your  adyenaiy  from  betriag  hia  raea  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  when  yon  are  ranning  to  fla.Ye  jour 
gammon ;  aa,  for  instanoey  suppose  you  diould  haye  two  men 
upon  his  aoe  point,  and  seyeral  other  men  abroad,  thou^  yon 
should  lose  one  point  or  two  in  putting  your  men  into  tout 
tables,  yet  it  is  your  interest  to  leave  a  man  upon  your  adver- 
sary's aoe  point,  which  will  have  this  consequence ;  that  it 
will  prevent  his  bearing  his  men  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  will  also  give  you  me  chance  of  his  making  a  bolt,  which 
you  may  chance  to  hit.  But  if,  upon  a  calculation,  you  find 
that  you  have  a  throw,  or  a  prebability  of  saving  your  gam- 
mon, never  wait  for  a  blot,  because  the  odds  are  gitetly 
against  hitting  it. 


Ccua,  thomng  how  to  calculate  the  odd$  of  Maving  or  winning 

a  Cramfnon, 

I,  Suppose  your  tables  are  made  up,  and  that  you  have 
taken  up  one  of  your  adversary's  men;  and  suppose  your 
adversary  has  so  many  men  abroad  as  require  three  throws  to 
put  them  in  his  tables. 

It  is  then  about  an  equal  wager  that  you  gammon 
him. 

Because,  in  all  probability,  you  will  bear  two  men  before 
you  open  your  table,  and  when  you  bear  the  third  man,  yoa 
will  be  obliged  to  open  your  size  or  cinque  point ;  in  that  case 
it  is  probable  that  your  adversary  must  take  two  throws  before 
he  enters  his  man  in  your  tables,  and  two  throws  more  before 
he  puts  that  man  into  his  own  tables,  and  three  throws  more 
to  put  into  his  own  tables  the  men  which  were  abroad,  which 
in  all,  make  seven  throws ;  and  as  you  have  twelve  men  to 
bear,  these  probably  will  take  seven  throws  in  bearing,  because 
you  may  twice  be  obliged  to  make  an  ace,  or  a  deuce,  before 
you  can  bear  all  your  men. 

No  mention  is  made  of  doublets  on  either  side,  that  event 
being  equal  to  each  party. 

The  foregoing  case  shows  it  is  in  your  power  to  calculate 
very  nearly  the  odds  of  saving  or  winning  a  gammon  upon 
most  occasions. 

II.  Suppose  I  have  three  men  upon  mv  adversary's  aoe 
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pmnty  and  five  pcuits  in  my  tftbles,  and  that  my  adversary  baa 
wdL  his  men  in  iiia  tables,  three  upon  each  of  his  five  highest 
points: 

What  is  the  probability  for  his  gammoning  me,  or  not  t 

For  his  bearing  8  men  from  his  6  point,  is  18 

from  his  5  point,  15 
from  his  4  point,  12 
from  his  3  point,  9 
from  his  2  point,  6 
Total,    60 

To  bring  my  three  men  from  my  adversary's 
ace  point,  to  my  size  point  in  my  tables, 

being  for  each  18  points,  makes  in  all  54 

The  remainder  is        6 

And  besides  the  six.  points  in  your  favor,  there  is  a  farther 
oonsideration  to  be  added  for  yon,  which  is,  that  yoar  adver- 
sary may  make  one  or  two  blots  in  bearing,  as  is  frequently 
the  case.  Ton  see  by  this  calculation,  that  you  have  greatly 
the  better  of  the  probability  of  saving  your  gammon. 

This  case  is  supposed  upon  an  equality  of  throwing. 

ni.  Suppose  1  leave  two  blots,  neither  of  which  can  be 
bit  but  by  double  dice ;  to  hit  the  one,  that  cast  must  be 
eight,  and  to  hit  the  other  it  must  be  nine ;  by  which  means 
my  adversary  has  only  one  die  to  hit  either  of  them. 

What  are  the  odds  of  his  hitting  either  of  these  bolts  f 

The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all,  86. 

The  chances  to  hit  8  are,  6  and  2  twice,  •  •        .2 

5  and-8  twice,  •         •        2 

2  deuces,          •  •        •     1 

2  fours,     ^    i  •        m        1 

The  chances  to  hit^  are,  6  and  8  twice, .  •        •    2 

5  and  4  twice,  •        •        2 

2  trois,    •         •  •        .     1 

Total  chances  for  hitting,    •        •        11 

Bemaining  chances  for  not  hitting,        •        •    25 

So  that  it  is  25  to  11  that  he  will  not  hit  either  of  those 

blots. 
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IT.  To  grre  another  example,  let  xm  silppdBe  that  I  leaw 
tiro  other  olote  than  the  former,  which  cannot  he  hit  but  by 
doable  dice,  the  one  must  be  hit  bj  eight,  and  the  other  b/ 
•OTen. 

What  aj«  the  odda  of  my  adverBary'a  hitting,  ^ther  of 
these  blots  f 

Jhe  ohances  on  two  dice  are  in  all,  86. 

The  chances  to  hit  8  are',  6  and  2  twice,  •        .        2 

5  and  3  twice,  •         .            2 

two  fours,        •  •         •         1 

two  deuces,  ••        •             1 

The  chances  to  fait  7  are,  6  and  1  twice,  •         .        2 

5  and  2  twice,  •         •             2 

4  and  3  twice,  *        »        2 

m  «te^ 

Total  chances  for  hittingy  •        •           12 

Bemain  chsnees  for  not  hitting,        •        •      24 

Therefore  ifc  is  two  to  one  that  I  am  not  hft 

The  like  method  is  to  be  taken  with  three,  four,  or  five  blottf 
upon  double  dice ;  or  with  blots  made  upon  double  and  single 
dice  at  the  same  time ;  you  are  then  only  to  find  out  (hj  the 
table  of  36  chances)  how  many  there  are  to  hit  any  of  those 
blots,  and  add  all  together  in  one  sum,  which  subtract  from 
the  number  of  36,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  chances  upon  two 
dice  :  so  doing  resolves  any  question  required. 

Y.  The  following  cases  are  to  show  a  way  of  calculating, 
which  may  be  called  a  mechanical  way*  of  solying  questions 
of  the  like  nature. 

What  are  the  odds  of  throwing  7  twice,  before  10  once  ? 

It  is  5  to  4  that  10  is  thrown  once  before  7  is  thrown 
twice,  which  is  demonstrated  as  follows  r 

Suppose  the  stake  depending  is  nine  pounds,  my  first  throw 
entitles  me  to  have  one-third  part  of  that  money,  because  7 
has  6  chances  for  it,  and- 10  has  but  3  chances,  and  therefore 
it  is  two  to  one. 
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For  the  fint  throw,  .  .        .      £8  0«.  Od. 

BLaving  taken  3/.jout  of  the  9^.  for  the  first  throw, 
the  remainder  is  6/.  out  of  which  a  third  pari 
is  to  be  taken  for  the  second  throw  2    0    0 


The  totalis,     5    0    0 
Eemains,    4    0    0 


The  whole  stake  is,  £9    0    0 


VI.  What  are  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  any  cer- 
tain point  in  two  throws  f 

Suppose  36  shillings  is  the  whole  stake  depending,  what  is 
mj  share  of  that  stake,  having  laid  18  shillings  that  I  enter 
in  two  throws?  By  the  calculations  in  the  table  of  36 
ohftnoes,  it  is  found  that  I  haye  11  chances  out  of  the  36  for 
entering  the  first  throw,  for  which  therefore  I  am  entitled  to 
11  out  of  the  36  shillings. 

The  stake  is,    0  36    0 

For  the  first  throw,    0  11    0 


Bemains,  £0  25    0 


The  remainder,  being  25  shillings,  is  to  be  divi- 
ded into  36  equal  parts,  of  which  I  am  enti- 
tled to  eleven  of  those  partS)  which  maked'  7$. 
7id.y  for  the  second  throw  •        •        0    7    7} 

Adding  this  to  the  other  11  shillings,  makes  my  ^ 

share  of  the  stake  to  be      .         .        •  0^18     7} 

Then  my  adversary's  share  will  be     •        •        0  17    4} 

Total  of  the  stake,  £0  36    0 


Therefore  it  is  very  nearly  15  to  14  in  favor  of  entering  a 
man  upon  any  certajn  point  in  two  throws.    - 

Chaptsb  YllL'^OrUical  ccue-far  a  Bach^ame. 

I.  Let  us  suppose  A  plays  the  fore-game,  and  that  all  his 
men  are  placed  in  the  usual  manner : 
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For  Wb  game,  suppose  that  fourteen  of  kis  men  are  plaeed 
upon  his  adversary's  ace  point,  and  one  man  upon  hia  adver- 
sary's deuce  pdnt,  and  that  B  is  to  throw. 

Which  game  is  likeliest  to  win  the  hit  ? 

A's  M  the  best  by  21  for,  to  20  against;  because,  if  B 
misses  an  ace  to  take  his  adversary's  deuce  point,  which  is  25 
to  11  against  him,  A  is,  in  that  case,  to  take  up  B's  men  in 
his  tables,  either  singly,  or  to  make  points ;  and  if  B  secures 
either  A's  deuoe  or  trois  point,  in  that  ease,  A  is  ta  lay  as 
many  men  down  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  hit,  that  thereby 
he  may  get  a  back-game. 

When  von  are  pretty  well  versed  in  the  game  of  Back* 
gammon,  by  practising  this  back-game,  you  will  beeome  a 
greater  proficient  in  the  game,  than  by  any  other  method,  be* 
cause  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  whole  power  of  the  back* 
game. 

Sack-game. 

n.  Lei  us  suppoee  A  to  have  five  men  placed  upon  his  aise 
point,  five  men  upon  his  quatre  point,  and  five  men  upon  Jus 
deuce  point,  all  in  his  own  tables : 

And  suppose  B  to  have  three  men  placed  upon  A's  aoe 
point,  three  men  upon  A's  trois  point,  and  three  men  upon 
A's  cinque  point ;  let  B  also  have  three  men  upon  his  siae 
point  in  his  own  tables,  and  three  men  placed  out  of  his 
tables,  in  the  usual  manner : 
.  Who  has  the  better  of  the  hit  ? 

It  is  an  equal  game;  but  to  play  it  critically,  the  difiknllj 
lies  upon  B,  who  is  iu  the  first  place  to  endeavour  to  gain  hui 
cinque  and  quatre  points  in  his  own  tables ;  and  when  that 
is  effected,  he  is  to  lay  two  men  from  A's  cinque  point,  in 
order  to  oblige  his  adversary  to  blot,  b|(  throwing  an  aoe, 
which,  if  B  hits,  he  will  have  the  fairest  probability  of  win- 
ning the  hit. 

Back-game, 

ni.  Suppose  A  has  three  men  upon  B's  aoe  point,  and 
three  men  upon  B's  deuce  point,  also  three  nien  upon  his  size 
point  in  his  own  tables,  and  three  men  upon  his  vtsxal  point 
ont  of  hia  tables,  and  three  men  where  hia  five  men  ate  usually 
placed  in  his  adversary's  tables :  \ 
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And  let  us  sappose  B  bag  his  men  placed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, both  in  his  own  and  his  adyersary's  tables,  with  this  dif* 
ferenoe  only,  yis.  instead  of  having  thrte  men  put  upon  A's 
deaoe  point,  let  him  have  three  men  upon  A's  trois  point : 

Q.  Who  has  the  best  of  the  hit  ? 

A.  A,  because  the  ace  and  trois  points  are  not  so  good  for 
a  hit,  as  the  ace  and  deuce  points  in  your  adversary's  tables, 
for  when  you  are  bearing  your  men,  you  have  the  deuce  point 
in  jour  own  tables  to  play  your  men  upon,  which  often  pre- 
vents your  making  a  Mot,  which  must  happen  otherwise  to 
yoar  adversary;  and  take  ciure  to  lay  down  men  to  be  hit  aa 
often  as  you  can,  in  order  to  keep  your  game  backward,  and 
for  the  same  reason  avoid  hitting  any  blots  which  your  adver- 
sary makes. 

A  Case  of  Ourxonty  and  Instruction, 

lY.  Let  us  suppose  A  has  fifteen  men  upon  B's  ace  point, 
B  is  supposed  to  have  his  bar  point,  also  his  size,  cinque,  qua- 
tre,  ana  trois  points  in  his  own  tables : 

How  many  throws  is  A  likely  to  take  to  bring  his  fifteen 
men^nto  his  own  tables,  and  to  bear  them  ? 

A,  You  may  undertake  to  do  it  in  seventy-five  throws. 

It  is  odds  in  A's  f&vor  that  he  throws  an  ace  in  two  throws ; 
it  is  also  odds  in  A's  favor  that  he  throws  a  six  in  two  throws ; 
when  these  events  happen,  A  has  a  probability  of  not  wanting 
above  two  or  three  throws  to  play  till  he  has  got  all  his  fifteen 
men  into  his  own  tables :  therefore,  by  a  former  rule  laid 
down  to  brine  your  men  home,  and  also  for  bearing  your  men, 
you  may  be  aole  to  find  out  the  probability  of  the  number  of 
throws  required.    Note,  B  stands  still,  und  does  not  play. 

A  Oasej>/  Curumty  and  ^utructum, 

Y.  Where  A  and  B  shall  play  as  fast  as  usual,  and  yet  A 
shall  make  the  hit  last,  probably,  for  many  hours. 

We  will  suppose  B  to  have  borne  thirteen  men,  and  that  A 
has  taken  up  the  two  remaining  men  : 

And  let  us  suppose  that  A  has  fifteen  men  in  B's  tables,  vis. 
three  men  upon  his  sise  point,  three  men  upon  his  cinque 
I   point,  three  upon  his  <][uatre  point,  three  upon  his  trois  pointy 
I   two  upon  his  deuce  point,  and  one  upon  his  ace  point : 
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The  meihody  which  A  is  to  take,  is  this :  let  him  Bring  liii 
fifteen  men  home,  by  always  securing  six  elose^inta^  till  B 
has  entered  his  two  men,  and  brougnt  them  npon  any  oertun 
point ;  as  soon  as  B  has  gained  that  point,  A  most  open  aa 
acti,  deuce,  or  trois,  or  all  three ;  which  effected,  B  hits  one  of 
them,  and  A,  taking  care  to  have  two  or  three  men  in  B's  ta- 
bles, is  ready  to  hit  that  man ;  and  also,  he  being  aasoied  of 
taking  np  the  other  man,  has  it  in  his  power  to  prolong  the 
hit  to  almost  any  length,  provided  he  takes  care  not  to  open 
such  points,  as  two  fours,  two  fives,  or  two  sizes,  bat  always 
to  open  the  ace,  deuce,  or  trois  points,  for  B  to  hit  him. 

y  I.  To  know  what  are  the  odds  upon  two  dice,  for  throw- 
ing two  sizes,  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  in  three  throws;  by 
mechanical  calculation,  it  may  be  found  thus : 

A.  Supposing  36  shillings  to  be  the  stake  depending,  a.  <2L 
the  thrower  will  be  entitled  to  have  for  his  first  throw,  3  0 
which  deducted  out  of  36,  remains  33 ;  which  divided 
again  into  36  parts,  make  so  many  eleven  pences,  out 
of  which  the  thrower  is  to  have  3  for  his  second  throw,  2  9 

The  remainder,  30  shillings  and  three  pence,  is  again 
to  be  divided  into  36  parts ;  dividing  the  30  shillings 
so,  make  so  many  ten  pences,  and  the  three  pence  divi- 
ded into  so  many  parts,  make  so  many  thirds  of  farth- 
ings, of  which  the  thrower  is  to  have  three  parts  for 
his  share  for  his  third  throw        •         .        .        •         2  61 


Total  for  the  thrower     •  8  31 


So  that  it  is  27«.  Sid,  to  Ss.  Zid.  agunst  the  thrower; 
which  reduced  into  the  smallest  number,  is  very  nearly  as  10 
to  3,  that  two  sizes,  or  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  are  not  thrown 
in  two  throws.  < 

Back-game. 

YII.  Suppose  A  to  have  two  men  upon  his  siae  point  in 
his  own  tables,  three  men  upon  his  usual  point  in  his  outer 
table,  two  men  upon  the  point  where  his  five  men  are  usually 
placed  in  his  adversary's  tables,  five  men  upon  his  adversary's 
ace  point,  and  three  men  upon  his  adversary's  quatre  point : 

And  suppose  B  to  have  two  men  upon  his  siae  point  in  his 
own  tables,  three  men  upon  his  usual  point  in  his  outer  tabl^ 
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two  men  npon  the  point  wliere  his  five  men  are  nsnallj  placed 
in  his  adversary's  tables,  five  men  npon  his  adversary's  ace 
point,  and  three  men  ^pon  his  adversary's  trois  point : 

Who  has  the  fairest  chance  to  win  the  hit  ? 

A  has,  because  he  is  to  play  either  an  ace,  or  a  dence,  from 
liis  adversary's  ace  point,  in  order  to  make  both  these  points 
as  occasion  offers ;  and  having  the  qnatre  point  in  his  adver- 
sary's tables,  he  may  more  easily  bring  those  men  away^  if 
lie  finds  it  necessary,  and  he  will  also  have  a  resting  place  by 
the  conveniency  of  that  point,  which  at  all  times  in  the  game 
will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  running  for  the  hit,  or  stay- 
ing, if  he  thinks  proper.  Whereas  B  cannot  so  readily  come 
from  the  trois  point  in  his  adversary's  tables. 

A   OoM  of  Ourionty, 

I.  Let  ns  suppose  A  and  B  place  their  men  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  for  a  hit : 

Suppose  A  to  have  three  men  upon  his  size  point  in  his 
own  tables,  three  men  upon  the  usual  point  in  his  outer  table, 
and  nine  men  upon  his  adversary's  ace,  deuce,  and  trois 
points,  three  men  to  be  placed  upon  each  point ;  and  suppose 
B's  men  to  be  placed  in  his  own,  and  in  hu  adversary's 
tables,  in  the  same  order  and  manner. 

The  result  is,  that  the  best  player  ought  to  win  the  hit  | 
and  the  dice  are  to  be  thrown  for,  the  situation  being  per- 
fectly equal  in  A's  and  B's  game. 

If  A  throws  first,  let  him  endeavour  to  gain  his  adversary's 
cinque  point ;  when  that  is  effected,  let  him  lay  as  many  blots 
as  possible,  to  tempt  B  to  hit  him ;  for  every  time  that  B  hits 
them  will  be  in  A's  favor,  because  it  puts  B  backward;  and 
let  A  take  up  none  of  B's  men  for  the  same  reason. 

A  is  always  to  endeavour  to  have  three  men  upon  each  of 
his  adversary's  ace  and  deuce  points;  because  when  B  makes 
a  blot,  those  points  will  remain  secure,  and  by  recourse  had 
io  a  former  case  (No.  Y.  in  the  former  chapter)  when  A  has 
borne  five,  six,  or  more  men,  yet  A  may  secure  six  doeo 
points  out  of  his  tables,  in  order  to  prevent  B  from  getting 
his  man  home ;  and  by  recourse  had  to  the  calculations,  he 
may  easily  find  out  (in  case  he  makes  up  his  tables)  who 
has  the  better  of  the  hit :  and  if  he  finds  tnat  B  is  forwarder, 
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ho  is  tben  to  ondetTonr  to  kj  woidk  bloti  to  ho  taken  up  by 
his  adversary^  as  may  give  him  a  chanee  for  taking  np  an<»fchor 
man,  i^  case  B  should  happen  to  have^  blot  at  home. 

Those  who  plaj  the  foregoing  game  well^  may  be  ranked  in 
the  first  form. 

A  Com  of  Owriimty. 

n.  A  and  B  play  at  Backgammon.  A  has  borne  thirteoi 
meUi  and  has  two  men  to  bear  upon  his  dence  pointy  B  has 
thirteen  men  in  his  own  tables,  with  two  men  to  enter.  B  is 
to  thrtKWi  ftnd  to  name  the  throws  both  ibr  himself  and  A,  but 
not  to  hit  a  blot  on  either  side : 

What  throws  is  B  to  name  for  bolh  parti^  in  oider  te 
save  his  gammon  ? 

B  calls  for  himself  two  aces^  which  enter  his  two  men  npon 
A's  ace  point.  B  also  calls  two  aces  for  A,  and  consequently 
A  cannot  either  bear  a  man,  nor  play  one;  then  B  calls  for 
two  sizes  for  himself  and  carries  one  man  home  npon  hia  siaa 
point  in  his  own  tables,  and  the  other  he  places  npon  his  ad- 
yersary's  bar  point :  B  also  calls  size-ace  for  A,  so  that  A  haa 
one  man  left  to  bear,  and  th.en  B  calls  for  himself  either  two 
sixes,  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  any  of  which  bear  a  m&n,  in 
ease  he  has  men  in  his  own  tables  upon  those  pointS|  and  to 
save  his  gammon. 

II.  The  following  question  10  to  be  attended  to,  as  b^ng 
eritical  and  instructive :— • 

Suppose  that  all  the  points  both  on  yours  and  your  adyer- 
sary's  tables  are  covered  : 

Also  that  you  have  one  man  to  carry  home,  but  that  he  haa 
two  men  on  your  barr  point  to  carry  home,  which  lie  in  wail 
to  catch  your  man,  and  that  if  you  pass  him  you  are  to  win 
the  hit:  suppose  also  that  you  have  it  in  your  choice  to  ran 
the  risk  of  being  hit,  by  7/ or  by  8,  both  of  which  are  chances 
npon  double  dice :-—  « 

Which  of  these  chances  is  it  best  for  you  to  venture  ? 

That  of  7,  for  the  following  reasons  :  First,  because  that 
tiie  chances  of  being  hit  by  7,  or  by  8,  are  equal. 

Secondly,  If  he  docs  not  hit  7,  you  will  then  have  in  your 
&vor  23  chances  to  13,  that  by  your  next  throw  you  either 
hit  him  or  pass  beyond  him. 

Thirdly,  In  case  your  second  throw  should  happen  to  be 
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under  7,  and  that  consequently  yon  cannot  hit  hun,  yet  yoti 
may  play  that  cast  at  home^  and  consequently  leaye  the  blot 
upon  doable  dice.       • 

Whereas  if,  on  the  contrary,  yon  had  left  the  blot  upon  8, 
yon  would  have  made  a  bad  choice,  for  the  reasons  follow- 
ing:— 

First.  Because  the  chances  of  being  hit  by  7^  or  by  8^  are 
only  equal. 

Secondly.  Because  if  you  should  escape  the  being  hit  by  8, 
yet.  you  would  then  have  but  17  chances  in  your  favor, 
against  19  for  either  hitting  him,  or  passing  beyond  him  by 
your  next  throw. 

Thirdly.  In  case  your  second  throw  should  happen  to  be 
eise-ace,  which  is  short  bf  him,  you  would  then  be  obliged  to 

gay  the  man  that  is  out  of  your  tables,  not  being  able  to  play 
e  6  at  home,  and  consequently  to  leaye  a  blot  to  be  hit  by 
a  single  (or  flat)  die ;  which  event,  upon  supposition  that  you 
play  for  i8  shillings  a  same,  would  entitle  him  to  11  shil- 
lings of  the  whole  stake  depending. 

THE  LAWS  OF  BACKGAMMON. 

I.  If  you  take  a  man  from  any  point,  that  man  must  be 
played ;  the  same  must  be  done  i^  two  men  are  taken  from  it. 

II.  You  are  not  understood  to  have  played  any  man,  till 
you  hare  placed  him  upon  a  point,  and  quitted  him. 

III.  If  you  play  with  fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no 
penalty  attending  it,  because  by  playing  with  a  lesser  number 
than  you  are  entitled  to,  you  play  to  a  disadvantage,  by  not 
having  the  additional  man  to  make  up  your  tables. 

IV.  If  you  bear  any  number  of  men,  before  you  have  en- 
leved  a  man  taken  up,  and  which  consequently  you  were 
obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  borne,  must  be  entered  again 
in  your  adversary's  tables,  as  well  as  the  man  taken  up. 

y.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw,  and  played,  and  if 
your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in  your  or  his  choice  to 
miter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree. 
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This  intereBting  and  highly  scientifio  game  has,  by  seyeral 
of  the  writers  upon  it,  been  held  to  have  preceded  chess,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  root  or  source.  Whether  h 
may  claim  descent  from  the  Greeks  or  Scandinavians  is  a 
point  that  may  be  left  to  the  antiquarian,  without  any  great 
social  loss  should  he  never  succeed  in  settling  it.  In  like 
manner  the  attempt  to  confer  upon  it  any  higher  character 
than  that  of  a  rational  means  for  the  employment  of  a  leisure 
hour  may  as  conveniently  be  spared,  l^e  utility — ^in  a  gen- 
eral sense — of  any  mere  fame  of  science  or  skill,  may  be  a 
question  for  philosophy — %ut  it  is  one  with  which  those  who 
treat  of  its  practical  details  have  nothing  to  do — ^and  of  which 
most  probably  they  could  make  nothing,  if  they  had.  Chess, 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  dates  some  four  thousand 
years  back :  if  Draughts  anticipated  it,  then,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  '^  age  is  honorable  "  the  recreation  we  are  about  to 
treat  of  is  one  of  no  mean  pretensions.* 

We  do  not  discover,  from  any  written  record,  that  Draughts 
was  much  practised  in  £arope  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1668,  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  it  was  published 
in  Paris,  written  by  a  celebrated  professor  of  mathematics,  M. 
Mallet.  Nearly  a  century  later  Mr.  William  Payne,  teacher 
of  mathematics,  published  his  celebrated  Introduction  to  the 
Game  of  Draughts,  London,  1756.  Subsequently,  in  1767, 
appeared  ''a  Companion  for  the  Draught-player,''  by  W. 
Painter,  and  there  are  other  essays  in  type,  but  none  that 
bear  any  comparison  with  '^  The  Guide  to  the  Game  of 
Draughts,  by  Joshua  Sturges,  printed  for  the  author,  in  Lon- 
don, 1800."  Sturges  worked  up  the  whole  of  his  predecessor's 
treatise  in  his  more  extended  work,  and  with  so  much  care 
and  diligence,  that  half  a  century  has  elapsed  without  disturb- 

*  In  Mr.  Angos's  **  Sava^  Life  and  Scenes,**  ifc  is  stated  that  dranghti 
is  played  by  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand,  under  the 
Dame  of  E*raa,  and  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  they  oonld  hav«  d«iived 
their  knowledge  of  it  from  aay  other  peojite. 
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lug  theButtioritv  of  his  bo<A.  Mr  Wilkerra-edited  Stnigea 
in  1886,  and  (tua  improved  edition  is  here  ^tss  entire,  vith 
Bome  additionB  bj  a  Bkilfnl  player  of  onr  metropolisj  Mr. 
Uartin. 

Dnnfhto  itehoold  klw«7«  be  remembered  is  purely  »guna 
of  Oftlcnlation,  tnd  as  raoh  crares  wary  policy.  It  is  played 
by  two  persons  npcm  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares,  colored 
Mt«matelT  Blaok  and  Wliite,  or  any  odier  two  opposite  oolors. 
The  board  is  placed  with  an  upper  white  corner  on  the  riaht 
hand,  which  brings  the  double  wtiite  square  to  the  lower  ri^t- 

Each  player  has  twelve  men ;  which  on  beginning  the  game, 
are  placed  on  their  respectiva  sides,  on  the  first  three  lines  of 
white  squares.  The  following  diagrtuns  represent  the  board 
and  men  in  their  original  position;  and  also  the  mode  in 
which  the  squares  are  oonventionally  numbered  for  the  sake 
of  reference.*  It  will  be  seen  that,  throoKhont  this  work, 
the  upper  half  of  the  board  is  occupied  by  the  twelve  Black 
men,  and  the  lower  half  by  their  antagonists,  the  White. 


The  men  being  placed,  the  game  is  begun  by  each  player 
moving  alternately  one  of  his  men,  along  the  white  diagonal 
on  which  they  are  first  posted.  The  men  can  only  move  for- 
ward, either  to  the  right  or  left,  one  square  at  a  time,  aniens 
they  have  attained  one  of  the  four  squares  on  the  extreme  line 

*  Pncliwd  playen  who  faan  itndied  printed  gtmM  mn  gvnarailj  H> 
Ikmiliv  vltta  Ui*  numerical  position  ot  tha  iquwe  that  Ibej  can  rend  and 
k—j   .   — 1—  -r  ;„,-;„... ,  without  8Teo  reftiTing  to  tlM 
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of  the  board,  on  which  ihej  become  Inngs,  and  can  more 
either  forward  or  backward,  but  still  only  one  square  at  a 
time.    The  men  take  in  the  direction  thej  moye,  by  leaping 
oyer  any  hostile  piece  or  pieces  that  may  be  immediately  oon- 
tignona,  provided  there  be  a  yacant  white  square  l>ehind 
them.    The  piece  or  pieces  so  taken  are  £hen  removed  from 
off  the  board,  and  the  man  taking  them  is  placed  on  the 
square  beyond.     If  several  pieces,  on  forward  diagonals, 
should  be  exposed  by  alternately  having  open  squares  behind 
them,  they  may  all  oe  taken  at  one  capture,  and  the  taking 
piece  is  then  placed  on  the  square  beyond  the  last  piece.    To 
explain  the  mode  of  taking  by  practical  illustration,  let  ds 
begin  by  placing  the  draughts  in  their  original  position.    Yon 
will  perceive  that  if  Black  should  move  first  he  can  only  move 
one  of  the  men  placed  on  9,  10,  11,  or  12. — Supposing  him 
then  to  play  the  man  from  11  to  15,  and  White  answering 
this  move  by  playing  his  piece  from  22  to  18,  Black  can  take 
White  by  leaping  his  man  from  15  to  22  and  removing  the 
captured  piece  off  the  board.    Should  Black  not  take  in  the 
above  position,  but  move  in  another  direction, — ^for  instance, 
from  12  to  16,  he  is  liable  to  be  huffed;  that  is.  White  may 
remove  the  man  with  which  Black  should  have  taken,  from 
the  board,  as  a  penalty  for  not  taking;  for,  at  Drau^ts,  you 
have  not  the  option  of  refusing  to  take,  as  at  Cness,  but 
must  always  take  when  you  can,  whatever  be  the  conse- 
quence.    The  player  who  is  in  a  position  to  huff  his  adver- 
sary has  also  the  option  of  insisting  on  his  taking,  instead  of 
standing  the  huff.     When  one  party  hufis  the  other,  in  pre- 
ference to  compelling  the  take,  he  does  not  replace  the  piece 
his  adversary  moved ;  but  simply  removes  the  man  huffed, 
from  off  the  board,  and  then  plays  his  own  move.     Should 
he,  however,  insist  upon  his  adversary  taking  the  piece,  in- 
stead of  standing  the  huff,  then  the  pawn  improperly  moved 
must  first  be  replaced. 

To  give  another  example  of  huffing.  Suppose  a  white  man 
to  be  placed  at  28,  and  three  black  men,  at  24,  15,  and  6,  or 
24, 16,  and  8,  with  unoccupied  intervals,  he  would  capture  all 
three  men,  and  make  a  king,  or  beJiuffed  for  omitting  to  take 
them  all,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  with  novices  to  take  one 
man,  and  overlook  a  second  or  third,  "en prise"  (t.  e.j  liable 
to  be  taken.) 
•      412 
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When  either  of  the  men  reaches  one  of  the  extreme  squares 
of  the  board,  he  is,  as  already  indicated,  made  a  king,  by 
haying  another  piece  put  on,  which  is  called  crowning  him. 
The  king  can  moye  or  take  both  forward  or  backward ;  keep- 
ingy  of  course,  on  the  white  diasonals.  Both  the  king  and 
common  man  can  take  any  number  of  pieces  at  once  which 
may  he  "  en  prise  '*  at  one  moye,  and  both  are  equally  liable 
to  be  huffed.  For  instance  :  if  White  by  reaching  one  of 
the  back  squares  on  his  antagonist's  side^  say  No.  2,  had 
gained  a  king,  he  might  upon  haying  the  moye,  and  the  Black 

Sieces  (either  kings  or  men)  being  conyeniently  posted  at 
fo.  7,  16,  24,  23,  and  14,  with  intermediate  blanks,  take 
them  all  at  one  fell  swoop,  remaining  at  square  9.  But  such 
a  coup  could  hardly  happen  in  English  draughts.  One  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  game,  eyen  at  its  yery  opening,  is  to 
push  on  for  a  king ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  much  on 
the  elementary  part  of  the  science,  as  the  playing  through 
one  of  the  many  games  annexed,  from  the  numbers,  will  do 
more  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  Draughts,  than 
the  most  elaborate  theoretical  explanation. 

The  game  is  won  by  him  who  can  first  succeed  in  capturing, 
or  blocking  up,  all  his  adversary's  men,  so  that  he  has  nothing 
left  to  move ',  but  when  the  pieces  are  so  reduced  that  each 
player  has  but  a  yery  small  degree  of  force  remaining ;  and, 
being  equal  in  numbers,  neither  can  hope  to  make  any  decided 
impression  on  his  antagonist,  the  game  is  relinquished  as 
drawn.  It  is  obvious  that  were  this  not  the  case,  and  both 
parties  had  one  or  two  kings,  the  game  might  be  prolonged  day 
and  night,  with  the  same  nopeless  chance  of  natural  termina- 
tion, as  at  the  first  moment  of  the  pieces  being  resolved  into 
the  position  in  question.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  when 
a  man  reaches  one  of  the  squares  on  the  extreme  line  of  the 
board,  he  is  crowned  and  becomes  a  king;  but  there  is 
another  point  relative  to  this,  which  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand. The  man,  thus  reaching  one  of  the  extreme  squares, 
finishes  the  move  on  being  made  a  king,  and  cannot  take  any 
piece  which  may  be  ^'  en  prise/'  He  must  first  await  his 
antagonist's  move,  and  should  he  omit  to  remove  or  fortify 
an  exposed  piece  it  may  then  be  taken.  To  exemplify  this, 
place  a  White  man  on  11,  and  Black  men  on  7  and  6 : — White, 
Laving  the  move,  takes  the  man  and  demands  that  his  own 
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aiiui  should  be  crowned;  Irat,  he  oaimot  take  the  man  on  A  sft 
the  same  more ;  whieh  he  ooold  do  were  his  piece  a  king  whea 
it  made  the  first  capture.  Bat  if  the  piece  be  left  there  after 
the  next  more  he  most  take  it 

In  particolar  situations,  to  haye  the  moye  on  yoor  side,  is 
n  deoisire  advantace.  This  is  a  matter  little  understood  bj 
^ndinary  players,  1>ut  its  importance  will  fully  nppear  by 
studying  the  critical  situations.  To  have  the  moTe,  signifies 
your  occupying  that  position  on  the  board  which  will  eventn* 
ally  enable  you  to  force  your  adyersary  into  a  confined  situa- 
tion, and  which  at  the  end  of  the  game,  secures  to  yourself 
the  last  moye.  It  must,  howeyer,  be  obseryed,  that  where 
your  men  are  in  a  confined  state,  the  moye  is  not  only  of  no 
use  to  you,  but,  for  that  yery  reason,  ma^  oocasion  the  loss  ol 
the  gan^e.  To  know  in  any  particular  situation  whether  joa 
haye  the  moye,  you  must  number  the  men  and  the  squares, 
and  if  the  men  are  eyen  and  the  squares  odd,  or  the  squares 
eyen  and  the  men  odd,  you  haye  the  moye.  With  eyen  men 
and  eyen  squares,  or  odd  men  and  odd  squares,  you  haye  not 
the  moye.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  an  example :  Look, 
then,  at  the  8th  critical  situation,  where  White  plays  first; 
there  the  adyerse  men  are  eyen,  two  to  two;  but  the  White 
squares,  beins  fiye  in  number,  are  odd.  The  squares  may  be 
thus  reckoned — ^from  26,  a  White  king,  to  28,  a  Black  king, 
are  three,  yii.  31,  27,  and  24 — The  White  squares  between 
32,  a  White  man,  and  19,  a  Black  man,  are  two,  via.  27  and 
23.  You  may  reckon  more  ways  than  one,  but  reckon  which 
way  you  will,  the  squares  will  still  be  found  odd,  and  there- 
fore, White,  so  situated,  has  the  moye.  When  you  haye  not 
the  move,  you  must  endeavour  to  procure  it  by  giving  man 
for  man,  a  mode  of  play  fully  and  successfully  exemplified  in 
this  treatise. 

There  is  another  mode  which  will,  in  less  time  than  reckon* 
ing  the  squares,  enable  you  to  see  who  has  the  move.  For 
instance,  if  you  wish  to  know,  whether  any  on^  man  of  your's 
has  the  move  of  any  one  man  of  your  adversary's,  examine 
the  situation  of  both,  and  if  you  find  a  Black  square  on  the 
right  angle,  under  his  man,  you  have  the  move : — For  exam- 
ple, you  are  to  play  first,  and  ^our  White  man  is  on  30,  when 
your  adversary's  ^Black  man  is  on  3.  In  this  situation,  you 
will  find  the  right  angle  in  a  black  square  between  31  and  32, 
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immediately  under  8^  and  therefore  yon  have  the  move  This 
Rale  will  apply  to  any  number  of  men^  and  holds  true  in 
every  ease. 

There  is  a  third  mode,  more  ingenions  still,  oommnnieated 
by  Mr.  Martin,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Count 
all  the  pieces  (of  both  colours)  standing  on  those  columns 
(not  diagonals)  which  have  a  white  square  at  the  bottom,  and 
if  the  number  be  odd,  and  White  has  to  p]ay,  he  has  the 
moye ;  if  the  number  be  even,  the  more  is  with  Black. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  adyantage  is  deriyed 
from  playing  first.  It  is  admitted,  that  he  who  plays  first  has 
ifot  the  moye,  the  men  and  squares  being  then  both  eyen ; 
but,  though  he  who  plays  second  has  the  moye,  it  can  be  of 
no  sendee  to  him  in  that  stage  of  the  ^me.  The  truth  is, 
tbat  when  the  combatants  continue  giying  man  for  man^  the 
moye  will  alternately  belong  to  one  and  the  other.  The  first 
player  will  haye  it  at  odd  men,  at  11,  9,  7,  5,  8,  and  1 ;  the 
second  player  will  haye  it  at  eyen  men,  at  12, 10,  8,  6,  4,  and 
2  ;  and  therefore  some  error  must  be  committed,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  before  the  moye  can  be  forced  out  of  that  direc- 
tion. 

To  play  oyer  the  games  in  this  work,  number  the  White 
squares  on  your  draught-board  from  1  to  82,  and  remember 
that  in  our  diagram  the  Black  pieces  always  occupy  the  first 
twelve  squares.  The  abbreyiations  are  so  obvious,  that  they 
cannot  need  explanation ; — a  B.  for  Black,  W.  for  White, 
Var.  for  Variation,  &c.  Occasionally,  stars  (asterisks)  are 
introduced,  to  point  out  the  move  causing  the  loss  of  the 
game.  The  Earner  begins  with  the  first  game,  and  finding 
the  leading  move  tO/ be  11.  15  (that  is,  from  11  to  15),  knows 
that  Black  begins  the  game.  The  second  move  22.  18  belongs 
to  White,  and  the  game  is  thus  played  out ;  each  party  moving 
alternately.  After  finishing  the  game,  the  player  proceeds  to 
examine  the  variations  to  which  he  is  referred  by  the  letters 
and  other  directions.  The  numerous  variations  on  some  par- 
ticular games,  and  the  consequent  necessity  each  time  of 
going  tlu-ou^h  the  leading  moves  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
variation  arises,  will,  probably,  at  first,  occasion  some  little 
fatigue ;  but  this  will  oe  soon  forgotten  in  the  speedy  and 
decided  improvement  found  to  be  derived  from  this  course  of 
study.     One  of  the  minor  advantages  resulting  from  a 
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mmieroiui  body  ef  noialioiiB  is,  that^  10  traohig  tibeiii  oot,  tiie 
leading  moyes  are  bo  frequently  repeated  that  tfaej  beeotiie 
indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  player ;  who  thiu  rememben 
which  moves  are  to  be  shonned  as  dangeroos  if  not  minous, 
and  which  moves  are  to  be  ad<q»ted  as  equally  sound  and 
soientifio. 

As  to  general  advici  relative  to  dranght-playing,  next  to 
nothing  can  be  learnt  from  a  volume  of  such  instmetion. 
The  vsrions  modes  of  opening  will  be  seen  by  referenoeto  the 
accompanying  examples.     Among  the  few  general  rules  that 
can  be  given  yon  should  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  generally 
better  to  keep  your  men  in  the  middle  of  the  board^  than  to 
play  them  to  the  side  squares, — as,  in  the  latter  case,  one-hatf 
of  their  power  is  curtailed.   And  when  yob  have  once  gained 
an  advantage  in  the  number  of  your  pieces  you  increase  the 
proportion  by  exdianges ;  but  in  forcing  them  you  must  take 
care  not  to  damage  your  .position.    If  you  are  a  chess-player, 
you  will  do  well  to  compare  the  draughts  in  their  march  and 
mode  of  manoouvring  with  the  Pawns  at  Chess ;  ^diich,  ss 
well  as  the  Bishops  or  other  pieces,  are  seldom  so  strong  on 
the  side  squares  as  in  the  centre  of  the  board.     Accnstcm 
yourself  to  play  slow  at  first,  and,  if  a  beginner,  prete  P^^y* 
mg  with  those  who  will  agree  to  allow  an  unconditional  time 
for  the  consideration  of  a  difficult  position,  to  those,  who  rigidly 
exact  the  observance  of  the  strict  law.     Never  touch  a  man 
without  moving  it,  and  do  not  permit  the  loss  of  a  few  games 
to  ruffle  your  temper,  but  rather  let  continued  defeat  act  as 
an  incentive  to  greater  efforts  both  of  study  and  practice. 
When  one  player  is  decidedly  stronger  than  another,  he  should 
give  odds  to  make  the  game  equally  interesting  to  both  par- 
ties.    There  must  be  a  great  disparity  indeed  if  he  can  give 
a  man,  but  it  is  very  common  to  give  one  man  in  a  rubber  of 
three  games ;  that  is,  in  one  of  the  three  games,  the  superior 
player  engages  to  play  with  only  11  men  instead  of  12. — 
Another  description  of  odds  consists  in  giving  tJie  drawn 
games ;  that  is,  the  superior  player  allows  the  weaker  party 
to  reckon  as  won,  all  games  he  draws.     Never  play  with  a 
better  player  without  offering  to  take  such  odds  as  he  may 
choose  to  give.     If  you  find  yourself,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
superior  to  your  adversary,  that  you  feel  no  amusement  in 
playins  even — offer  him  odds,  and  should  he  xefoae,  cease 
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playing  widi  him  unless  he  will  play  for  a  slake ;  the  losing 
which,  for  a  few  games  in  sucoession,  will  soon  bring  him  to 
hia  senses,  and  make  him  willing  to  reoeive  the  odds  yon  offer. 
Follow  the  mles  of  the  game  most  rigorously,  and  compel 
your  antagonist  to  do  the  same ;  without  which,  Draughts  are 
mere  child's  play.  Never  touch  the  squares  of  the  board  with 
your  finger,  as  some  do,  from  the  supposition  that  it  assists 
their  powers  of  calculation,  and  accustom  yourself  to  play 
your  move  off-hand  when  you  have  once  made  up  your  mind ; 
without  hovering  with  your  fingers  over  the  bowl  for  a  coa* 
pie  of  minutes,  to  the  ffreat  annoyance  of  the  lookers-on* 
Finally,  bear  in  mind  what  may  well  he  termed  the  thre^ 
golden  rules  to  be  obserred  in  playing  games  of  calculation  \ 
*— Firstly,  to  avoid  all  boasting  and  loud  talking  about  your 
skill — Secondly,  to  lose  with  good  temper — and,  Thirdly,  Uf 
win  with  silenoe  and  modesty. 

LAWS  or  THE  GAME. 

1.  The  first  move  of  each  game  is  to  be  taken  by  the  players 
in  torn,  whether  the  game  be  won  or  drawn.  For  the  moyei 
in  the  first  game  at  each  sitting,  the  players  must  cast  or 
draw  lots,  as  they  must  for  the  men,  which  are,  however,  tp 
be  changed  every  game,  so  that  each  plaver  shall  use  th<i 
black  and  white  alternately.  Whoever  gams  the  choice  may 
either  play  first,  or  call  upon  his  adversary  to  do  so. 

2.  Yon  must  not  point  over  the  board  with  your  finger,  nor 
do  any  thing  which  may  interrupt  your  adversary's  full  an4 
eontinued  view  of  the  game. 

8.  At  any  part  of  the  game  yon  may  adjust  the  men  pro* 
perly  on  the  squares,  by  previously  intimating  your  intention 
to  yoor  adversary.  This  in  polite  society  is  usually  done  by 
flaying  <^  J'adoube.''  But  adfter  they  are  so  adjusted,  if  von 
touch  a  man,  it  being  vonr  turn  to  play,  you  must  play  him 
in  one  direotion  or  other  if  practicable ;  and  if  you  move  a 
man  so  far  as  to  be  in  any  part  visible  over  the  angle  of  an 
open  square,  that  move  must  be  completed,  although  by  mov- 
ing it  to  a  different  square  you  might  have  taken  a  piece,  for 
the  omission  of  which  you  incur  huffing.  The  rule  is  '^  touch 
and  move.''  No  penalty,  however,  is  attached  to  your  touch- 
ing any  man  which  cannot  be  played. 

4.  in  the  case  of  your  standing  the  huff  it  is  optional  on 
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ike  part  of  your  adrexBaiy,  to  take  your  cftptoxing  peo^ 
whether  man  or  king,  or  to  compel  you  to  take  the  pieee  or 
pieoes  of  his,  which  you  omitted  by  the  huff.  The  aeceasity 
of  this  law  is  evidenti  when  the  young  player  is  shown  that 
it  ia  not  unuaual  to  sacrifice  two  or  tl^ee  men  in  saccessioD| 
for  the  power  of  making  some  decisive  '^  coup  J*  Were  this 
law  different,  the  players  might  take  the  first  man  so  offered, 
and  on  the  second's  beinff  placed  '^  en  prtse,"  might  refuse  to 
capture,  and  thus  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  game,  (which  con- 
sists in  the  brilliant  results  arising  from  scientific  calcula- 
tion,) by  quietly  standing  the  huff.  It  should  be  obserred, 
however,  that  on  the  principle  of  '^  touch  and  move,"  t^ 
option  ceases  the  moment  the  huffing  party  has  so  far  made 
his  election  as  to  touch  the  piece  he  is  entitled  to  remove. — 
After  a  player  entitled  to  huff  has  moved  without  taking  his 
adversary,  he  cannot  remedy  the  omission,  unless  his  adversary 
should  still  neelect  to  take  or  to  change  the  position  of  the 
piece  concerned,  and  so  leave  the  opportunity.  It  does  not 
matter  how  lone  a  piece  has  renuiined  ^'  en  prixe^^  it  may  at  any 
time  either  be  huffed  or  the  adversary  be  compelled  to  take  it 
When  several  pieces  are  taken  at  one  move,  they  must  not  be 
removed  from  the  board  until  the  capturing  piece  has  arrived 
at  its  destination ;  the  opposite  course  may  lead  to  disputes, 
especially  in  Polish  draughts.  The  act  of  huffing  is  not  reck- 
oned as  a  move,  a  ^'  huff  and  a  move''  go  together. 

5.  If,  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play,  you  delay  moving  above 
three  minutes,  your  adversary  may  require  you  to  play  \  and 
should  you  not  move  within  five  minutes  after  being  so  called 
upon,  you  lose  the  same  \  which  your  adversary  is  adjudged 
to  have  won,  through  your  improper  delay. 

6.  When  you  are  in  a  situation  to  take  on  either  of  two 
forward  diagonals,  you  may  take  which  way  you  please;  with- 
out regard  (as  in  Polish  Draughts)  to  the  one  capture  com- 
prising greater  force  than  the  other.  For  example,  if  one 
man  is  '^  e»  pritt^^  one  way  and  twa  another,  you  may  take 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  at  your  option. 

7.  During  the  game,  neither  party  can  leave  the  room 
without  mutual  agreement ;  or  the  party  so  leaving  forfeits 
the  game.  Such  a  rule,  however,  could  only  be  carried  out 
with  certain  limitations. 

8.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  a  small  degree  of  foroo 
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mlone  lemainS)  the  plajer  appearing  the  stronger^  asaj  be 
required  to  win  the  game  in  a  certain  number  of  moves ;  and, 
if  ne  cannot  do  this,  the  game  mnst  be  abandoned  as  drawn. 
Sappose  that  three  Bkcl  kings  and  two  White  kings  wei« 
t&e  onlj  pieces  remaining  on  the  board ;  the  White  insists  that 
his  adversary  shall  win  or  relinqoish  the  same  as  drawn,  after 
forty*  moves  (at  most)  have  been  played  by  each  player.  The 
aaoves  to  be  computed  from  that  point  at  whicS  notice  was 
given.  K  two  kings  remain  opposed  to  one  king  only,  the 
Bioves  must  not  exceed  twenty  on  each  side.  The  number  id 
saoviBS  once  claimed  they  are  not  to  be  exceeded  even  if  one 
more  would  win  the  game.  A  move,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
not  complete  until  both  sides  have  played ;  therefore,  twenty 
moves,  so  called,  consist  of  twenty  on  each  side.  In  giving 
the  odds  of  *^  the  draw,''  the  game  must,  however,  be  played 
to  a  more  advanced  state  than  is  required  in  any  other  case. 
When  in  such  a  game  the  situations  become  so  equal  that  no 
advantage  can  be  taken,  he  who  gives  the  draw  shall  not  occa- 
sion any  unnecessary  delay  by  uselessly  repeating  the  same 
manoeuvres ;  but  shall  force  his  adversary  out  of  his  strong 
position,  or,  after  at  most  20  moves,  lose  the  game  through 
Its  being  declared  drawn. 

9.  By-standers  are  forbidden  to  make  any  remarks  what- 
ever, relative  to  the  game,  until  that  game  shall  be  played 
out.  Should  the  players  be  contending  for  a  bet  or  stake, 
and  the  spectator  say  anything  that  can  be  construed  into  the 
slightest  approach  to  warning  or  intimation,  that  spectator 
ahall  pay  all  bets  pending  on  the  losing  side,  should  that  side 
win  which  has  received  the  intimation. 

10.  Should  any  dispute  occur  between  the  players,  not  sati^ 
factorily  determined  by  the  printed  rules,  the  <]|ne8tioik  must  be 
mutually  referred  to  a  third  party,  whose  decision  shall  be  con- 
sidered final.  Of  course,  should  a  player  commit  any  breach 
of  the  laws,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  penalty,  his  adversary 
is  justified  in  claiming  the  game  without  playing  it  out. 

11.  Respecting  a  false  move,  such  as  giving  a  common  man 
the  move  of  a  kinff,  or  any  other  impropriety  of  the  same  sort, 
the  law  varies  in  diflferent  countries  as  to  the  penalty  to  be 
exacted  by  the  opposite  party.    We  cannot  but  suppose  thai 

*  We  think  half  tihe  number  would  be  better. 
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gnoli  mistakes  are  uninteniioiuJ,  sad  oonsider  it  snffieiesk 
penalty  that  in  all  Bach  oases  the  piece  toncked  moat  be 
moTed  to  whichever  square  the  adversary  chooses;  or,  be  has 
the  option  of  allowing  the  false  moye  to  stand,  if  more  to  his 
advantage.  Should  the  piece  be  unable  to  move  at  all,  that 
part  of  the  penalty  cannot  be  inflicted. 

12.  The  role  (idmost  Anivenutl  with  English  Branghta)  is 
to  play  on  tAe  white  squares.  The  ezceptionjlimited  we  be- 
lieve to  Scotland)  is  to  play  on  the  black*  Wiieny  therefore^ 
pbyers  are  pledged  to  a  match  without  any  previous  ag;ree> 
ment  as  to  wnich  squares  are  to  be  played  on,  white  must  be 
taken  as  the  law.  The  colour  of  the  squares,  exoop^ing  s» 
hr  as  habit  is  ooncemed,  makes  no  difference  in  their  relative 
position  on  the  board* 

In  all  oases,  a  player  refiisinff  to  take,  to  play,  or  to  oon- 
plywith  any  of  the  rales,  loses  uie  game,  fienoe  the  saying 
'^  Whoever  leaves  the  game  loses  it.^' 
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7.11 
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19.24 

32.23 

9.14 

22.29 
485 

81.22 

F. 

7.10 

27.23 

5.   9 

14.   g 

29.25 

26.22 

23.18 

15.18 

13.   6 

26.22 

22.17 

15.24 

15.22 

19.15 

1.10 

9.    6 

25.22 

28.19 

25.18 

18.27 

29.25 

27.31 

17.13 

9.14 

3.  8 

15.   8 

10.14 

6.    2 

22.18 

22.15 

B.  wins. 

14.18 

24.20 

22.18 

10.    6- 

7.11 

8.   3 

Drawn. 

2.    6 

2.   9 

30.26 

OMBtt. 

W.witts. 

18.15 

13.    6 

11.18 

11.15 

A. 

13.    9 

Drawn. 

26.22 

22.17 

Yw.  L 

24.20 

23.26 

2.   7 

8.11 

5.   9 

16.19 

30.23 

▼tr. 

22.15 

17.  U 

21.17 

27.23 

31.26 

27.24F. 

7.11 

4.   8 

14.21 

3.   7 

Drawm. 

8.11 

31.26 

23.19 

23.   5 

23.16 

25.22S. 

11.18 

15.  18 

15.18 

12.19 

B. 

18.25 

26.22 

24.20 

26.23 

25.22 

18.22 

29.22 

3;  7 

11.15 

18.22 

7.10 

25.18 

9.14 

22.15 

28.24 

25.18 

22.17 

15.22 

22.17 

7.11 

8.11 

10.15 

19.24 

30.26 

11.16 

25.22 

26.23 

19.10 

29.25 

11.15 

20.11 

11.25 

9. 14  B. 

6.22 

1.    6 

26.17 

7.23 

29.22 

31.26rwl 

14. 17  wS 

23.18 

25.22 

15.  18 

26.19 

8.11 

7.10 

5.   9 

23.14 

2.   7 

27.23 

21.14 

32.28 

26.23 

9.18 

81.26 

11.15 

10.17 

10.15 

24.27 

29.25 

7.11 

32.28 

23.14 

27.23 

20.16 

7. 11  IK 

26.23 

15.24 

6.10 

22.26 

11.20 

17.14 

15.18 

28. 19 

25.22 

.18.  14 

23,  18 

10.17 

24.20 

10.  15 

17.21 

15.18 

27.31 

21.14 

18.27 

19.  10 

22.17 

23.19 

18.11 

6.    9 

32.23 

6.15 

15.18 

26.31 

9.14 

13.   6 

11.15 

Drawn. 

26.22 

14.   9 

11.   7 

1.17 

30.26 

\ 

18.25 

W.  wins. 

14.18 

25.21 

15.24 

B. 

29.22 

22.15 

17.22 

28.19  • 

26.22 

11.15 

▼ar.lL 

10.19 

19.15 

3.   8 

9.14 

13.   9 

11.16 

7.    2 

8.   8 

20.16 

31.27 

7.11 

20.11 

6.10 

15.10 

5.   9 

6.   9 

14.   7 

7.16 

2.   7 

11.15 

26.22 

13.   6 

3.10 

21.  J7 

10.15 

21.17 

10. 15. 

2.    9 

9.    6 

14.21 

7.11 

22.26 

17.10 

27.28 

2.    9 

23.    7 

15.18 

31.22 

15.24     ' 

18.27 

17.13 

2.11 

11.15 

18.25 

23.  19 

32.23 

9.14 

19.10 

18.23 

17.13 

6.15 

14.18 

22.17 

6.15 

15.24 

25.30 

19.10 

23.14 

1.   6 

25.  22  A. 

20.27 

10.   6 

]>rawiL. 

10.26 

32.28 

16.19 

17.14 

2.    9 

30.23 

5.   9 

32.28 

31.26 

13.   6 
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30.  25  C. 
27.23 
25.22 
23.18 
8.11 
-24.19 
15.24 
32.28 
22.15 
28.10 

5.  9 

6.  2 
^.13 
10.  7 
11.15 

2.  6 
15.18 

6,10 
18.22 
10. 14 
22.25 

7.  2 
S5.  29^ 

2.  7 
29.25 

7.10 
25.21 
10.15 
13.17 
15.19 
17.22 
19.23 
W.  winB. 

C. 
80.26 

6.   2 

5.   9 

2.   6 

9.13 

6.10 
15.-18 
10.  14  . 
18.22 
32.28 
Prawn. 


D. 

23.14 

19.15 

E. 

17.14 

18.23 

9.   2 

3.   8 

3.   8 

10.17 

27.18 

14.10 

24.19 

30.26 

21.14 

10.15 

18.   9 

W.  winB. 

9.13 

6.10 

18.11 

5.14 

19.16 

30.25 

7.23 

2.   6 

A. 

12,19 

10.17 

24.19 

10.   7 

17.22 

23.16 

25.21 

6.10 

6.10 

19.15 

8. 12  F. 

22.26 

25.22E. 

8.11 

21.25 

24.19 

21.14 

23.26 

10.   3 

30.21 

15.31 

26.30 

22.18 

11.20 

22.26 

22.    8 

19.15 

26.30 

3.   7 

15.10 

12.16 

30.26 

18.15 

14.18 

26.31 

8.    3 

15.    8 

30.25 

Drawn. 

29.25 

W.  wins. 

26.22 

15.    6 

12.16 

32.28 

1.10 

OAHDI9S. 

25.22 

F. 

22.15 

32.2fr 

11.15 

16.19 

13.17 

24.19 

25.22 

22.17 

24.15 

22.13 

15.24 

27.23 

8.11 

31.24 

8.12 

28.19 

2.   7 

17.13 

15.11 

25.22 

13.  17  H 

31.27 

4.   8 

24.19 

12.19 

8.   4 

7.11 

23.19 

11.   7 

22.17 

17.22 

27.24 

15.18 

10.15 

5.   9 

4.   8 

22.26 

24.20 

2.  6 

26.22 

22.26 

23.18 

11.15 

15.11 

18.25 

19.15 

26.22 

28.24 

7.   2 

29.22 

26.30 

18.14 

8.11 

20.24 

14.18 

15.10 

3.   7 

26.  23    « 

22.18 

27.23 

Drawa. 

19.15 

9.14 

11.16 

19.26 

Drawn. 

31.26 

21.17 

17.14 

G. 

6.   9 

W.  wins. 

18.25 

9.13 

E. 

13.  6 

14.   5 

25.  2S 

20.16 

2.   9 

B. 

15.18 

18.25 

3.    8 

26.22 

1.   6 

21.17 

29.22    - 

17.14 

9. 13  *B. 

30. 26  CD. 

11.15 

14.18 

10.17 

20. 16t 

9.13 

5.    1 

23.14 

21.14 

11.20 

32.28 

Drawn. 

6.   9 

2.   6 

22.17 

6.   9 

22.18 

31.27 

13.22 

B.  wins. 

-     D. 

15.22 

23.26 

21.17 

22.17 

32.28 

25.21 

14.21 

C. 

18.  22  0. 

9.18 

26.31 

23.14 

32.28 

25.18 

17.14 

27.23 

10.17 

9. 13  E. 

15.22 

10.17 

31.27 

25.   2 

20.16 

23.18 

21.14 

23.18 

1.   6  A. 

11.20 

14.2^ 

13.17 

27.23 

2.   9 

Drawn. 

27.18 

19.15 

14.   9 

5.14 

31 

I* 

9.13 

17.21 
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15.   8 

3.  8 

13.22 

25.21 

2419 

ao.s7 

22.25 

23.19 

25.   4 

18.22 

3.   7 

31.15 

24.19 

18.22 

27.32 

21.14 

19.16 

6.10 

25.29 

25.18 

4.    8 

22.31 

10.19 

15.   6 

19.15 

11.16 

32,27 

W.wins. 

32.28 

1.10 

29.25 

20.11 

29.85 

7.10 

W.wii 

15.10 

8.22 

5.   9 

OAHDISB. 

16.   7 

25.22 

30.25 

25.22 

22.18 

2.11 

B. 

10.   6 

9.18 

9.13 

11.16 

23.   7 

1.   5 

22.17 

27.23 

8.11 

25.22 

14  32 

19.16 

6.   2 

18.27 

1.  5 

10.14 

7.   3 

12.19 

17.10 

25.18 

11.    8 

29.25 

32.27 

28.24 

2.11 

5.    9 

2.   7 

16.20 

31.24 

19.28 

I>»wn. 

32.23 

8.   3 

2419 

.20.27 

25.22 

4.   8 

7.11 

8.11 

22.18 

10.19 

H. 

29.25 

3.   7 

19.15 

27.31 

22.17 

7.10 

12.16 

27.23 

4    8 

26.22 

13.22 

14.   7 

19.   3 

Drawn. 

^22. 17A. 

10.14 

26.    1 

3.10 

2.   6 

♦7.  IOtw. 

18.15 

19.24 

8.   3 

3.10 

A. 

25.22 

14  18 

1.    6 

10.14 

6.29 

2.   7 

10.19 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

3.   7 

Drawn. 

22.15 

17.10 

21.  17 

14.17 

11.18 

6.15 

Vn. 

11.15 

7.10 

▼ar. 

31.26 

23.   7 

9.13 

Drawn. 

17.21 

17.13 

8.11 

2,11 

17.10 

10.14 

8.11 

19.16 

21.17 

7.14 

CUUBBI 

13.17 

26.23 

12.19 

1.   6 

18.   9 

22.18 

19.15 

10.14 

23.16 

17.13 

5.14 

11.16 

17.22 

24.20 

14.  17  B. 

3.    7 

26.22 

25.22 

14.17 

11.15 

21.14 

28.24 

11.18 

10.14 

22.26 

28.24 

10.17 

12.16 

22.15 

29.25 

15.10 

4.    8 

16.12 

26.23 

2.   7 

16.20 

Drawn. 

30.26 

11.  15 

8.12 

30.26 

24.19 

8.11 

12.    8 

53.19 

7.10 

8.11 

OAMBM. 

26.22 

17.21 

16.23 

23.19 

19.15 

11.15 

3.    8 

25.22 

31.  26 

3.    7B. 

4   8 

22.17 

32.28 

18.25 

7.10 

19.16 

22.17 

15.18 

7.10 

Drawn. 

26.19 

12.19 

12.16 

23.14 

24.19 

11.16 

28.24 

17.10 

9.  18 

•  15.  24 

B. 

18.11 

19.28 

7.14 

17.  14w. 

28.19 

10.15 

16.23 

25.22 

26.22 

10.  17 

11.  15  A. 

27.24 

27.18 

10.19 

2.   7 

21.14 

27.24 

6.10 

W.  wing. 

22.17 

28.24 

8.11 

18.27 

16.12 

13.22 

16.19 

24  20 

13.    9 

1417 

A. 

26.   3 

23.16 

6.    9 

6.13 

21.14 

28.24 

8.12 

14  23 

26.23 

22.17 

10.17 

7.10 

27.24 

27.18 
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90.27 
81.24 
11.27 
82.23 

7.10 
15. 11  C. 

8.15 
18.11 
10.15 
21. 17D.E. 

3.  7 
11.   2 

9.13 

2.   9 

5.21 
23.18 
15.19 
18.14 
19.23 
22.18 
13. 17  A. 

iai5 

23.26 
80.23 
21.30 
14  10 
80.26 
23.19 
26.23 
19.16 
23.18 
19.11 
I>rawn. 

A. 

23.26t 
80.23 
21.30 
18.15 
30.26 
23.18 
26.22 
14.10 
13.17 
10.  7 
17.21 
.    7.  2 


21. 

25 

2. 

7 

25. 

30 

7. 

11 

30.26      1 

18. 

14 

26. 

23 

14.10 

22.18 

B. 

wiiUL 

▼tr. 

8. 

12 

23. 

19 

7. 

10 

21. 

17 

9. 

13  B. 

25. 

21 

3. 

7 

30.26 

12.16 

19. 

12 

10. 

19 

12. 

8 

7. 

11 

8. 

3 

11. 

16 

3. 

7 

16. 

20 

7. 

11 

19. 

24 

11. 

16 

24.27      1 

17. 

14 

6. 

9 

14.10      1 

27. 

31 

10. 

7 

20.24      1 

7. 

3 

24.28      1 

3. 

7 

28. 

32 

7. 

10 

32.27      1 

18. 

15 

27.24      1 

15. 

11 

31. 

27 

10. 

15 

9. 

14 

15. 

10 

5. 

9 

10.17 

27.23 

26. 

19 

24. 

8* 

16. 

19 

8. 

11 

19. 

23 

11. 

16 

23. 

27 

16. 

19 

27. 

32 

19. 

23 

32.28 

Drawn. 

r 

B. 

12.16 

19. 

12 

10. 

19 

17. 

14 

19. 

23 

U:  10 

6. 

15 

18. 

11 

23. 

27 

11. 

8 

27. 

31 

8. 

4 

31. 

27 

4. 

8 

27. 

23 

8. 

11 

9. 

13 

11. 

16 

5. 

9 

16.20 

9. 

14 

22.18 

14.17 

18. 

14 

17-21 

25.22 

26.23 

23.19 

24.27 

14.   9 

22.18 

19.15 

1.  6 

Drawn. 

18.   9 

5.14 

C. 

B.  wins. 

30.26 

/ 

10.19 

F. 

23.16  • 

23.19 

8.12 

27.31 

B.  wins. 

19.15 

31.26 

D. 

B.  wins. 

23.18 

15.19 

OAMBfT. 

22.17 

11.15 

3.   7 

22.17 

11.   2 

9.13 

9.13 

17,14 

2.    9 

10.17 

5.23 

21.14 

17.14 

8.11 

23.27 
14.10 

24.19 

15.24 

27.31 

28.19 

10.   7 

11.16 

31.27 

25.21 

25.22 

6.    9 

27.23 

29.25 

21.17 

9.18 

19.24 

23.14 

17.14 

16.23 

24.27 

26.19 

14.10 

4.    8 

27.31 

25.22    • 

Drawn. 

8.11 

22.18 

E. 

11.16 

30.26 

27.23 

3.  7 

16.20 

11.    2 

31.27 

9.13 

13.17 

2.    9 

30.26 

5.14 

1.   6 

23.19 

19.16 

15.24 

12.19 

23. 

16 

6. 

9 

18. 

15 

9. 

18 

21. 

14 

7. 

11 

15. 

8 

3. 

19 

27. 

23 

18. 

27 

32.16 

20.24 

14.10    < 

24.27 

23. 

19 

27. 

31 

19. 

15 

31. 

27 

15. 

11 

27. 

24 

16. 

12 

24.19 

Drawn* 

OAI 

UM 

11. 

15 

22.17 

9. 

13 

17. 

14 

10. 

17 

21. 

14 

8. 

11 

24.19 

15.24 

28. 

19 

11. 

16 

25.21 

6. 

9vu« 

29. 

25 

»9. 

18 

23. 

14 

16.23 

26. 

19 

4. 

8 

25. 

22 

8. 

11 

22. 

18 
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11.  le 

2SL18 

31.26 

31.24 

10.  U 

18.15 

27.23 

16.20 

11.18 

12.16 

Drawn. 

2.   7 

16.20 

30.26 

23.14 

21.17 

15.11 

31.27 

6.   9 

16.23 

5.   9 

G. 

7.10 

13.17 

29.25 

26.19 

Drawn. 

11.   7 

11.   7 

30.26 

1.   6 

1.   6 

10.15 

19.23 

1.   6 

19.15 

25.22 

D. 

2o:ii 

26.19 

18. 15»A. 

11.16 

8.11 

14.10 

3.10 

10.14 

20.24 

25.22 

22.18 

18.22 

31.  27  H. 

19.15 

27.20 

7.  10  E. 

^.   9 

'30.25 

10.15 

14.17 

7.10 

14.   7 

19.15 

11.18 

B.  wins. 

Drawn. 

14.   7 

3.19 

12.16 

23.14 

.2.27 

18.15 

15.    8 

16.23 

H. 

K. 

21.14 

2.   7 

3.12 

27.18 

11.    7 

16.12 

6.   9 

15.11 

30.26 

8.11 

19.23 

6.10 

32.23 

7.10 

2.   7 

32.27 

26.19 

11.    8 

B.  wins. 

11.   7 

27.24 

2.    6 

15.24 

19.23 

9.14 

16.20 

18.15 

28.19 

26.19 

A. 

7.    3 

32.27 

11.18 

10.14 

10.14 

14   9 

6.   9 

.  7.11 

27.23 

Drawn. 

22.18 

6.13 

3.    8 

14.10 

6.15 

14.23 

21.14 

10.15 

9.14 

B.  wins. 

Yar.  S 

Drawn. 

13.17 

22.18 

18.    9 

27.23 

14.   9 

15.22 

5.14 

E. 

7.10 

OAHBl 

5.14 

26.10 

26.23 

16.19 

23. 16  1. 

11.16 

18.   9 

19.26 

14.18 

23.16 

10.19 

22.18 

17.21 

31.22 

23.14 

12. 19 

14.10 

16.19 

26.22 

16.19 

11.15 

15.11wS 

6.15 

23.16 

21.25 

32.28 

Drawn. 

7.16 

18.11 

12.19 

22.17 

9.14 

14.10 

2.   6 

24.15 

25.30 

10.   6 

C. 

6.15 

32.28K. 

10.19 

17.13 

5.   9 

22.18 

18.11 

6.10 

25.22 

30.26 

6.    1 

13.17 

2.   6 

7.11 

9.14 

9.   6 

19.23 

18.15 

22.18F. 

10.14 

18.    9 

2.   9 

27.18 

9.18 

19.24 

16.11 

5.14 

13.  6 

14.23 

21.14 

Drawn. 

3.10 

22.17 

7.11 

1.   5 

7.U 

11.   8 

7.10 

6.   2 

9.14 

29.25D. 

F. 

19.23 

27.24 

11.16 

5.   9 

1.   6 

32.28 

26.19 

2.    7 

2.   6    . 

W.wins. 

25.22 

20.24 

10.15 

24.15 

26.31 

18.25 

27.20 

Drawn. 

10.19 

B.  wins. 

B. 

30.21 

6.10 

17.10 

6.   9 

11.15 

11.    8G. 

I. 

7.14 

▼ar. 

29.25  0. 

14.10 

3.12 

14.   7 

32.27 

4.   8 

9.18 

6.24 

20.11 

3.10 

3.   7 

26.22 

22.15 

27.   4 

19.23 

23.16 

27.24 

8. 11 B. 

7.11 

18.27 

26.19 

10.19 

7.10w 
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24.15 

J  7. 10 

31.24 

0. 

22.18 

15.19 

10.19 

20.27 

11.16 

6.   9 

23.18 

31-27 

10.14 

2.   6 

10.   7 

11.    7 

19.23 

8.11 

27.32 

27.31 

8.12 

13.17 

18.15 

29.25 

14.18 

6.10 

7.   3 

18.15 

23.26 

6.10 

32.27 

31.27 

5.   9 

14.18    ' 

31.22 

27.23 

22.17 

10.15 

3.   8 

23.14 

16.19 

11.16 

13.22 

27.23 

9.14 

9.18 

15.10 

25.22 

18.25 

30.25 

8.11 

24.19 

19.24 

10.15 

27.31 

23.26 

16.20- 

17.22 

27.23 

22. 17  A. 

25.22 

25.21 

31.26 

Dtawn. 

24.27 
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20.24 

9.18 

27.24 

19.23 

22.13 

15.11 

7.   2 

23.14 

11.15 

27.24 

4.    8 

14.18 

24.27 

16.19 

31.27 

23.27 

26.23 

11.   7 

2.   7 

Drawn. 

7.11 

20.16 

2.   6 

Drawn. 

27.31 

27.23 

11.20 

23.18 

7.11 

C. 

22.26 

18.   2 

16.20^ 

▼ar.  L 

31.27 

25.19 

23.18 

9.25 

24.19 

11.15 

11.15 

6.10 

15.22 

'24.19 

11.16 

24.19 

3.   8 

25.21 

30.23 

Drawn. 

27.23 

15.24 

15.18 

10.17 

22.26 

8.11 

27.11 

8.12 

21.14 

23.19 

S. 

31.27 

7.16 

10.   6 

7.10 

11.15 

1.   6 

7.10 

22.18 

12.16 

14.   7 

17.14 

30.25 

IS.  15 

4.   8B. 

14.10 

3.10 

10.17 

6.   9 

11.18 

29.25 

W.wins. 

31.26 

19.10 

25.21 

23.   7 

8.11 

10.14 

26.31 

12.16 

3.10 

28.24 

B. 

18.    9 

10.   7 

32.28 

25.  22  A. 

16.20 

16.20 

5.14 

Drawn. 

16.20 

16.23 

31.27 

26.23 

26.22 

24.19 

27.18 

11.16 

12.16 

1.   5 

15.24 
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28.19 

19.10 

29.22 

9.14 

T«.t 

2.   9 

20.24 

2.    6 

7.10 

25.22 

6.10 

3.   6 

10.15 

17.13 

23.18 

5.   9 

25.22 

25.30 

10.19 

6.15 

5.   9 

7.  2 

11.15 

6.    1 

17.13 

13.   9 

27.24 

9.13 

18.11 

30.26 

11.16 

8.11 

20.27 

2.   6 

8.24 

1.  6 

13.   5 

30.26 

32.23 

14.17 

28.19 

26.23 

Dimwiu 

11.16 

W.wini. 

22.18 

4.   8 

21.17 

27.23 

17.22 

27.24 

Drawn. 

F. 

16.  19 

A. 

6.   9 

8.11 

11.16 

23.16 

29.25 

22.26 

24.20 

C. 

25.22 

12.19 

7.10 

9.14 

11.15 

31.27 

16.23 

32.27 

19. 15 

26.31 

19.16 

6.10 

26.19 

7.10 

10.19 

18.15 

12.19 

27,23 

8.110. 

14.   r 

24.15 

31.26 

23.16 

19.24 

19.16 

3.10 

16.19 

Drawn. 

14.18 

Drawn. 

12.19 

Drawn. 

23.16 

29.25 

27.24 

12.19 

B. 

1.   6 

▼ar.  t 

20.27 

OABaSS. 

27.23 

1.   6 

16.11 

16.20 

31.   8 

22.18 

19.24 

19.16 

7.16 

31.27 

3.12 

10.14 

24.19 

3.   7 

20.11 

8.11 

28.24 

24.19 

20.24 

21.17 

18.23 

19.16 

10.15 

11. 16  wl 

15.10 

7.10 

26.19 

12.19 

32.28 

27.24 

6.15 

16.12 

15.24 

24    8 

12.16 

8.1lT«r8 

18.11 

10.19 

22.17 

4.11 

24.20 

25.22 

24.27 

11.   8 

10.15 

^.24 

16.19 

16.20 

19.15 

4.11 

25.22 

6.10 

30.25 

31.27 

27.31 

17.14 

24.28 

24.19 

1.   6 

11.16 

23.18 

9.18 

30.26 

./9,13 

25.21 

19. 15  A. 

14.23' 

22.   8 

15.19 

18.   9 

6.10 

16.19 

26.19 

19.23 

17. 13  C. 

5.14 

20.16 

23.16 

9. 14  B. 

8.    3 

9.14 

25.22 

19.23 

12.19 

22.17 

6  10 

22.17 

11.16 

16.12 

15.11 

14.18 

3.  8 

6.10 

19.16 

23.27 

14.23 

15.10 

10.14 

13.   9 

15.19 

12,   8 

24.15 

18.23 

8.11 

10.15    • 

32.28 

27.31 

7.16 

17.13 

14.17 

17.10 

2.   6 

8«    3 

26.12 

23.26 

25.21 

5.14 

22. 18D.S. 

80.26 

4.   8 

30.23 

17.22 

26.22 

14.17 

28.24 

28.24 

31.27 

21.17 

14.18 

21.14 

26.23 

9.14 

21.17 

31.27 

22.17 

10,17 

24.20 

24.19 

27.18 

11.15 

19.23 

18. 15  a. 

23.18 

2.   7 

17.14 

22.26 

17.13 

17.22 

Drawn. 

30.26 

18.   9 

15.18 

23.26 

26.17 

14.18 

13.   6 

W.wins. 

31.22 

19.26 

G. 

26.23 

2.   9 

18.25 

30.23 

10.15 

18.25 

11..  7    , 

10.   6 

13.22 
447 
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15.11 

7.10 
11.  7 
10.14 

7.   2 

6.  9 
16.11 

L  6 
28.19 
22.26 

11.  7 
3.10 

2.  7 
9.13 

27.23 
14.18 

7.14 
18,27 
19.15 
26.30 
14.  9 
27.31 

9.  2 
13,17 
Dimwn. 

D. 
16.12 
19.24 
28.19 

3.  8 

12.  3 
14.17 
21.14 
10.17 

3.10 

6.31 
23.19 
17.21 
19.15 
20.24 
B.  wina. 

£ 
29.25 
19.24 
28.19 
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10.15 
19.10 

6.15 
27.24F. 
20.27 
16.11 

7.16 
23.18 
14.23 
26.10 
27.31 
22.18 
31.27 
18.15 
27.23 
15.11 
23.18 
11.  7 
16.19 

7.  2 
19.23 

2.  7 

1.  6 
B.  wins. 

F. 

16.12 
7.10 
21.17 
14.21 
23.18 
15.19 
27.23 
19.24 
18.15 
10.19 
23.16 
24.27 
26.23 
27.31 
23.19 
31.26 
30.23 
B.  wins. 

O. 

I  16. 12 


19.24 
28.19 

3.  8 
12.  3 
17.21 
B.  wim. 

k>AHi40. 

22.18 
10.14 
24.19 
11.16 
27.24 
16.  20  - 
31.27 
8.11 
25.22 

4.  8 
29.25 
11.16 
19.15 

7.  llw. 
24. 19  A. 

9.13 
18.   9 

5.14 
22.18* 

1.  5 
18.   9 

5.14 
26.22 
11.18 
22.15 

3.  7 
28.24 

7.10 
30.26 
14.17 
2L    7 

2.18 
23.14 
16.30 
14.  9 
B.  wins. 

A. 
22.17t 


16.19 
17.10 

2.  6 
26.16 
12.19 
21.17 

7.21 
27.23 
20.27 
23.   7 

3.19 
32.16 

6.10 
16.12 
W.wins. 

▼ar. 
16.19 
23.16 
14.23 
26.19 
7.  llD.E.r. 
16.   7 

3. 10  C. 
22,17 

9. 13  B. 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 

6.  9 
19.16 
12.19 
15.10 

9.18 
24.15 

2.   6 
fO.   7 
W.wixiB. 

B. 

2.  7 
17.13 

7.11 
21.17 
11.  18 
19.15 
10.19 


24.15 

9.14 
17.10 
18.23 
27.18 

8.11 
15.   8 

6.29 

8.  3 
W.wins. 

C. 

2.18 
22.15 

a.  7 
25.22 

9.13 
30.26 

5.  9 
26.23 

7.10 
15.11 

8.15 
23.18 
W.wins. 

D. 

9.13 
22.18 

6.  9 
25.22 

9.14 
18.  .9 

5.14 
15.11 

8.15 
19.10 
12.19 
24.15 
14.18 
30.25 

7.14 
15.11 

3.  7 
22.15 

7.16 
15.11 


W.wi 


E. 

6.10 

15.  6 
1.10 

22.18 

10.14 

18.15 

7.11 

16.  7 
2.18 

19.16 

12.19 

24.15 

18.23G. 

27.18 

14.23 

15.10 

8.11 
10.  6 
11.15 

6.    2 

9.13 

2.  6 

3.  7 
W. 


Q. 

8.  11 
15.    8 

3.12 
30.26 
12.16 
28.24 

9.13 
26.22 

5.  9 
22.15 
16.19 
25.22 
19.28 
15.10 
W. 


F. 

9.14 


J 
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15.10 

22.18 

29.22 

8.11 

17. 14  • 

15.10 

6.15 

10. 14 

19.15 

28.24 

10.17 

23.   7 

19.10 

24.19 

11.18 

W.wina. 

22.    6 

3.10 

12.19 

11.16 

23.14 

1.10 

12.16 

24.15 

27.24 

2.   7  • 

C. 

18.15 

B.  wins. 

14. 18  H. 

16.20 

21.17 

11.18 

10.14 

22.17 

31.27 

Drawn. 

24.15 

15.10 

B. 

.7.14 

8.11 

9.13 

Drawn. 

27.23 

17.10 

25.22 

A. 

28.24 

30,26 

2.   7 

4.   8 

22. 17t 

8.12 

▼ar. 

23.19 

20.26 

29.25 

16.19 

15.11 

9.13 

2.    7 

7.14 

11.16 

17.10 

6.    9 

18.    9 

3.17 

26.22 

19.15 

12.16 

14.10 

5.14 

13.29 

3.   7 

7.11 

10.    7 

9.14 

22.18varl 

15.10 

15.10 

24.  19.  A. 

3.10 

10.   7 

6.    9R 

26.23 

7.11 

9.13 

18.14 

13.17 

26.  22U 

19,  15 

22.15 

18.   9 

9. 18  B. 

W.  wins. 

11.  16Q. 

23.19 

11.18 

5.14 

23.    7 

18.  15  N. 

B.  wins 

10.   7 

28.24 

11.18 

OAMB48. 

7.10 

5.   0 

11.18 

24.15 

22.18 

15.   6 

C. 

7.    3 

22.15 

2.11 

10.14 

1.10 

25.22 

8.12 

6.10 

2L17 

24.19 

30.26 

2.   7 

27.23 

15.    6 

6.   9 

11.16 

3.   7 

19.15 

18.27 

1.10 

17.14 

27.24 

19. 15  A. 

10.19 

82.23 

26.22 

9.13 

8.11 

10.19 

24.15 

1.   5 

3.  7 

14.10 

31.27 

24.15 

16.19 

25.22 

22.18 

13.17 

16.20 

2.   6 

B.  wins. 

W.  wins. 

14.17 

10.   7 

25.22 

28.24 

21.14 

1.   6 

4.   8 

Drawn. 

D. 

H. 

10.17 

7.   3 

29.25 

26.22 

7.11 

18.14 

8.12 

11. 16  ▼» 

A. 

2.   6 

30.26 

8.11 

15.   8 

19.15 

22.18 

18.15 

11.18 

14.    9 

W.  wins. 

7.11 

7.11 

11.18 

22.15 

7.14 

22.17 

19. 15  CD. 

22.15 

5.   0 

9.   5 

B. 

16.19 

10.19 

13.17 

26.23 

10.14 

10.17 

17.10 

24.15 

B.  wins. 

2.   6 

25.21 

21.14 

2.   7 

16.19 

28.24 

17,22 

9. 18  C. 

23.16 

23.    7 

Yn.% 

9.13 

5.   1 

23.14 

12.19 

14.30 

19.15 

25.22 

22.25 

11.18 

25.22 

7.   3 

11.18 

8.12 

1.    5 

24.15 

7.23 

9.14 

22.15 

22.18 

25.29 

2.    7 

27.18 

25.22B. 

7.10 

6.   9 

5.   9 

26.23 

20.27 

30.26 

25.22S. 

23.19 

13-17 

6.10 

32.   7 

22.18 

10.19 

W.  wins. 

9.18 

15.   6 

3.19 

14.23 

23.16 

17.22 

1.17 

21.17 

27.18 

12.19 

aajBfi. 

18.25 

23.14 

6.10 

26.23 

24.15 

Z\ 

>• 

• 
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14.18 

1.   5 

6.10 

8.15 

24.19 

7.  lOm 

30.25 

25.22H. 

B.  wins. 

18.11 

2.  7 

15.    6 

2.   7 

11.15 

B.  wins. 

19.16 

1.10 

15. 10  F.L 

14.10 

L. 

12.19 

23.19S. 

7.14 

6.   9 

27.23 

Q. 

23.16 

14.223 

22.15 

10.   7 

18.27 

1.   5 

B.  wins. 

27.18 

3.    7 

9.14 

32.23 

19.15 

20.24 

28.24 

7.   3 

7.10 

2.   6 

V. 

18. 14  A. 

14.17 

14.18 

22. 18  IK. 

24.19 

19.16 

9.18 

21.14 

3.    7 

10.19 

7.10 

12.19 

19.15 

6.10 

18.25 

23.16 

28.24 

24.15 

10.19 

15.   6 

26.22 

8.12 

12.16 

7.10 

26.23 

1,17 

19.23 

B.  wins. 

19.12 

23.19 

18.27 

25.21 

Drawn. 

10.28 

14.23 

32.    7 

17.22 

M. 

18.15 

27.18 

3.10 

26.17 

G. 

23.19 

11.18 

9.14 

28.  19 

13.22 

26.22 

1.   5 

22.15 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

24.19 

6.10 

22.18 

Drawn. 

25.  22B. 

22.26 

21.17 

5.    9 

T. 

11.15 

19.15 

B.  wing. 

25.22 

R. 

30.25 

19.16 

Dntwn. 

3.    7 

1.   5 

11.16 

10.14 

H. 

B.  wins* 

18.    9 

18.15 

16.  11 

-     I. 

26.22 

5.14 

7.10 

14.18 

23.18 

19.23 

N. 

25.22 

22.18 

30.25 

14.23 

28.24 

19.15 

6.   9S.T. 

3.   7 

18.23 

26.19 

23.26 

16.19 

22.18 

B.  wins. 

11.    8 

2.   7 

24.19 

23.16 

W.wins. 

23.2$ 

25.22 

26.30 

14  23 

OAMBIS. 

8.   3 

1.   6 

19.15 

27.18 

S. 

22.18 

^.30 

22.18 

11.18 

12.19 

11.16 

10.14 

3.    8 

7.11 

22.15 

21. 17  O.P. 

22.18 

24.19 

2.   7 

30.26 

6.   9 

20.27 

6.    9 

11.16 

8.    3 

11.16 

B.  wins. 

32.16 

18.15 

27.24 

7.  IG 

26.23 

8.  U 

W.wins. 

8.11 

3.   8 

5.   9 

I. 

15.   8 

25.22 

10.14 

B.  wii)«« 

^.24 

3.19 

T. 

16.20 

8.11 

7.11 

B.  wins. 

6.10 

31.27 

15.19 

P. 

24. 19  K. 

19.16 

4.   8 

11.16 

27.24 

20.24 

0. 

12.19 

29.25 

19.24 

20.27 

27.20 

30.26 

24.   6 

9.13 

15.19 

32.14 

18.23 

20.27 

W.wins. 

18.   9 

24.27 

7.10 

B.  wins. 

32.16 

5.14 

19.23 

14.    7 

8.11 

U. 

22.18 

27.31 

3.19 

E. 

B.  wins. 

25.22 

6.    9 

22.18 

22.18 

26.23 

1.   6 

19.16 

31.26 

«.  11 

11.16 

P. 

19. 16V.Y. 

12, 19 

18.    9 

18.  14  G. 

23.14 

15. 11 

7.10 

24.15 

^6.19 
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0.    5^ 

25.22 

30.26 

20.27 

I. 

1.   6 

19.  16 

3.    7 

13.17 

32.23 

2.   7 

22.18 

5.    1 

22.18 

19.16 

22.26 

30.26 

14.23 

15.  18 

7. 11  D. 

8.12 

15.  10     , 

15.  19  K. 

.   27.18 

1.    5 

26.22 

15.11 

W.  wins. 

23.16 

20.27 

18.14 

10.14 

12.19 

14.30 

32.23 

5.    1 

19.16 

23.16 

G. 

22.18 

W.wins. 

30.26 

11.20 

14.30 

11.16 

W.  wins. 

1.   6 

15.10 

21.   5 

5.    9 

OAMBM 

26.23 

14.23 

7.10 

18.23 

K. 

22.18 

6.    1 

10.    1 

5.    1 

27.18 

13.17 

10.14 

23.18 

24.27 

30.26 

20.27 

22.    6 

24.19 

1.    5 

1.    5 

11.   7 

32.23 

18.31 

11.16 

13.17 

27.31 

26.23 

22.26 

32.28 

27.24 

6.    1 

5.14 

W.  wins. 

Drawn. 

W.  wins. 

8.11 

B.  wins. 

23.27 

25.22 

32.23 

E. 

Tar. 

L. 

16.20 

B. 

31.26 

28.24 

2.  6n. 

16.19 

31.27 

30.26 

14.18 

10.15 

28.24 

23.16 

4.   8 

11.15 

26.19 

25.22 

7.10 

14.23 

29.25 

19.16 

21.17 

2.   7F. 

24.19 

26.19 

11.16 

15.18 

20.24 

23.19 

1.   5 

7. 11  M.N. 

19.15 

16.11 

17.14 

14.23 

25.22 

16.   7 

7.11 

ID.  15 

Drawn. 

19.10 

3.   7 

2.18 

22.17 

11.   8 

7.14 

30.25 

30.26 

16.19 

15.19 

C. 

26.19 

14.17 

8.11 

23.   7tw. 

26.22 

8.11 

14.18 

21.14 

19.15 

14.23 

18.23 

32.27 

22.15 

10.17 

11.16 

26.19 

22.18 

10.14 

11.18 

25.21 

15.10 

2.18 

23.26 

26.23 

19.15 

W.  wins. 

W.wins. 

17.14 

18.15 

3.    8 

8,11     ' 

9.13 

26.30 

30.26 

15.   8 

H. 

•     M. 

14.10 

15.10 

8.12 

Drawn. 

11.16 

9.14 

6.15 

19.24 

26.22 

28.24 

16.11 

19.10 

8.   4 

11.16 

F. 

7.  10  L. 

7.23 

12.16 

24.27 

18.15 

13.17 

15.    6 

27.    9 

30.26 

4.   8 

14.18 

22.   6 

1.10 

20.27 

8.11 

27.31 

23.   5 

15.31 

24.19 

32.23 

26.23 

Drawn. 

16.32 

6.    1 

8.11 

1.   5 

11.15 

5.   1 

31.26 

19.12 

25.22 

23.14 

A. 

32.27 

23.19 

10.15 

W.wins. 

15.18 

19.16 

Drawn. 

26.22 

26.22 

10.   7 

11.20 

\ 

1.   5 

2.    61. 

N. 

3.17    * 

28.19 

D. 

14.18 

30.26 

8.12 

21.14 

20.240. 

24.28 

19.15 

W.Wins. 

15.11 

Drawn, 

18.15 

26.23 

18.  23  G. 

9.14 

2.   6 

10.14 

27.18 

25.22 
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n.iot 

2.  7 
23.16 
12.19 
21.17 

7.21 
27.23 
20.27 
23.   7 

3.19 
32.16 

6.10 
25.22 

9,14 
18.  9 
W.  wins. 

OA«ni4S. 

22.18 
10.  14 
24.19 
11.16 
27.24 

8.11 
25.22 
16.20 
31.27 

4.  8 
29.25 
11.16 
19.15 

7.11 
22.17 
16.19 
17.10 

2,  7 
23.16 
12,19 
21.  I7t 

7.23 
27.  18 
20.27 
32.   7 

3.19 
17.  13 

6.11 
452 


25.22 
11.16 
22.17 
16.20 
26.23 
19.26 
W.irint. 

▼ar. 

9.13 

18.   9 

5.14 

22.18 

6.  9 
19.16 
12.19 
24.15 

7.10 
15.   6 

1.10 
23.19 
14.23 
27.18 
20.24 
26.22 
10. 15  A. 
19.10 

2.  7 
28.19 

7.23 
19.15 
11.18 
22.15 

8.11 
15.   8 

3.12 
25.22 
12.16 
22.18 
Drawn. 


A. 

10.14 
18.15 
11.18 
22.15 
14. 18f .a A 


15. 11 B. 

8.15, 
19.10 

2.  7 
28.19 

7.14 
19.15 
18.  22D.S. 
25.18 
14.23 
15.10 

9.14 
10.  6 
14.18 

6.  2 
18.22 
21.17 
22.25 
Drawn. 

B. 

19.16 

8,11 
28.19 
11.20 
32.27 

9.14 
30,26 
13.17 
19. 16  0. 

2.  6 
16.12 

6.  9 
15.11 

9.13 
11.  8 

3.  7 
8.  3 
7.11 
3.   7 

11.16 
7.11 
16.19 
11.15 
19.24 
15.22 
24.31 


12.   8 
20t24 
Drawn. 

0. 
15.11 
18.22 
25.   9 

3.  7 
21.14 

7.30 
14.10 
30.25 
10.  6 
25.22 

6.  1 
22.17 
27.23 
17.14 

1.  5 
20.24 
23.19 
24.27 
19.16 
27.31 
16.11 
B.  wina. 

D. 
13.17 
30.26 
3.  8 
26.23 
18.27 
32.23 
W.  winf. 

E. 

18.23 
15.10 
14.18 
10.   6 

9.14 

6.  2 
^.27 
32.23 
18.27 


25.22 
27.31 

2.  6 
W.  wins. 

F. 

3.  7 
15.10 

7.11 
10.   7 

8.12 

7.  3 
11.16 

3.  8 
W.wins. 

0. 

2.  7 
15.10 

7.11 
25.22 
.  8.12 
W.wint. 

H. 

8.12 
15.10 
14.18 
19.15 

2.  7 
28.19 

7.14 
15.  11  L 
18.22 
25.18 
14.23 
19.15 

9.14 
15.10 
14.18 
10.  6 
18.22 

6.  1 
22.26 

1.  6 
26.31 
IL   7 


3.10 

6.15 
12.16 
15.11 
16.20 
11.  16 
20.24 
15.10 
Drawn. 

I. 
15.10 
13,17 
30.25 
17.22 
26.17 

9.13 
10.  6 
13.29 

6.   1 

29.25 

-  1.  6 

18.22 

6.  9 
25.29 

9.35 
29.22 
32.27 

3.  7 
27.24 

7.11 

B.  winau 

. 

K. 

10.   6 

17.22 
6.   1 

22.29 
L  6 
9.13 
6.   9 

18.22 
9.25 

29.22 

19.15 
3.  7 

B.  wiM. 
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22.18 

11.16 

25.22 

lO.  14 

24.19 

1G.20  , 

22.17 

9.13 
17.10 

6.22 
26.17 
13.22. 
30.26 

2.  6 
26.17 

7.10 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 

3.  7 
29.25 

6.10 
25.21 
10.17 
21.14 

1.  6 
19.15 

8.11 
15.    8 

4.11 
23.19 

6.  9- 
14.10 

7.44 
19.16 
Drawn. 


47. 


22.  17 
1U15 
23.19 
8.11 
25.22 
11.16 
24.20 
16.23 


27.11 

9.14     1 

1.   5 

17.21 

7.16 

18.   9' 

18.   9 

19.16 

20.11 

5.14 

5.14 

12.19 

3.   8 

32.27 

B.  wins. 

23.16 

26.23 

1.    5 

2.   6 

8.15 

19.16 

▼ar. 

16.12 

23.18 

12.19 

5.    9 

6  10 

15.19 

23.16 

22.18 

27.23 

30.26 

11.20 

15.22 

9.14 

9.14 

22.17 

25.18 

18.    9 

18.   9 

13.22 

10. 14B. 

5.14 

5.14 

25.   4 

29.25 

22.18 

32.27 

5.   9 

8.11 

14.17 

4.   8 

29.25 

25.22 

18.14 

27.24 

9.13 

7.  10  E. 

17.22 

12.16 

25.22 

30.26 

26.17 

24.15 

14  17 

3.  8  CD. 

13.22 

10.19 

21.14 

24.20 

14.    9 

17.10 

10.  17 

11.15 

22.26 

6.15 

26.23 

18.  11 

9.   6 

21.17 

17.26 

8  24 

26.31 

8.12 

31.22 

28.19 

6.   2 

31.27 

7.11 

4.    8 

31.26 

1.    6 

24.19 

32.28 

23.19 

17.14 

2.   7 

8.11 

27.23 

16.20 

W.winB. 

19.16 

3.   6 

27.23 

12.19 

W.  wins. 

15.18 

A. 

23.   7 

22.15 

21.17. 

2.11 

C. 

6.10 

5.   9 

^27.23 

4.   8 

23.16 

25.21 

W.  wiuB. 

24.20 

12.19 

9.14 

10.15 

14.   7 

27.23 

B. 

19.10 

2.18 

8.11 

1.    5 

6.15 

Drawn. 

24.20 

29.25 

27.24 

15.24 

13.17 

2.   7 

GiaHB4l. 

28.19 

21.14 

24.19 

11.15 

4.    8 

10.17 

15.24 

23.19 

30.25 

31.26 

28.19 

9.13 

11. 15     ^ 

9.13 

7.10 

26.  23  A. 

32.28 

25.22 

22.17 

8.11w 

15.24 

8.11 

13.22 

23.18 

28.19 

24.20 

26.17 

4.   8 

8.11 

4.  8 

9.13 

27.23 

22.18 

27.24 

18.   9 

6.   9 

13.22 

6.   9 

13.22 

30.26 

26.17 

32.27 

21.17 

11.15 
32.28 
15.24 
^.19 

8.11 
23.18 
22.25 

9.  6 
25.29 

6.  2 
29.25 
Drawn. 

D 

10.15 
19.10 

6.15 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

2.  6 
27.24 
11.16 
32.27 
Drawn. 

E. 

6.10 
24.20F. 

2.   6 
30.26 
10. 15  Q. 
19.10 

6. 15 
21.17 
14.21 
20.16 
12.19 
23.16 
11.20 
18.  2 
21.25 
22.18 
Drawn. 

F. 

31.26 
453 
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S&iUOBTS. 


4   8 

25.21 

2.   7 

18.   9 

3.10 

S5.ll 

19.15 

11.15 

W.wiiM. 

5.14 

27.24 

10.15 

10.19 

24  19 

22.18 

10.15 

24.20 

24  15 

15.24 

B. 

14  17 

24  20 

W.Win 

12.16 

28.19 

25.22 

21.14 

19.23 

28.24 

8.11 

14  18 

10.17 

31.26 

F. 

16.20 

22.18 

22.15 

19.15 

23.27 

6.10 

24.19 

1.   5 

3.   7 

16.19 

26.23 

11.    8< 

2.   6 

18.   9 

21.14 

23.16 

27.32 

4  11 

19.16 

5.14 

7.10 

11.20    . 

23.19 

27.24 

8.12 

29.25 

15.   6 

25.22 

15.24 

11.15 

15.   8 

11.16 

2.18 

17.26 

28.19 

22.17 

12.19 

19.  15  B. 

23.14 

31.22 

32.27 

13.22 

23.16 

2.   6 

16.30 

12.16 

19.16 

25.11 

B.  wins. 

15.11 

14  10 

27.23 

11.15 

16.20 

16.19 

30.25 

20.24 

16.12 

24.   6 

0. 

4  8 
27.24 
10.15 
19.10 

6.15 
21.17 
14  21 
Drawn. 

23.16 

10.   6 

18.14 

27.24 

7.16 

12.19 

25.22 

24  27 

,12.    8 

29.25 

27.23 

6.    2 

Drawn. 

24  19 

1.10 

19.24 

Drawn. 

• 

8.   4 

21.17 

25.22 

D. 

15.18 

6.   9 

24  28 

C. 

11.16 

4   8 

17.13 

22.18 

5.   9 

18.11 

18.22 

2.   6 

6.   9 

27.23 

16.23 

^.12 

25.28 

18.15 

10.14 

27.18 

30.26 

9.14 

28.32 

19.10 

7.16 

20.16 

26.23 

23.19 

6.15 

24.20E. 

19.15 

10.15 

OAHi4». 

32.28 

30.26 

16. 19 

12.   8 

31.26 

11.15 

11.   7 

7.10 

30.26 

Drawn. 

15.19 

23.19 

3.10 

32.27 

12.16 

22.18 

9.13 

15.   6 

1.    5 

20.11 

E. 

14  17 

26.23 

28.24 

24.19 

2.   7 

18.15 

18.14 

8.11 

19.16 

15.24 

11.   2 

10.19 

20.24 

23.18 

24. 19  A. 

28.19 

4   8 

24.15 

23.18 

4  8  CD. 

6.   2 

11.16 

2.   9 

16.19 

24.27 

27.23 

19.12 

22.17 

5.30 

30.26 

18.15 

6.   9 

2.   7 

13.22 

22.17H. 

12.16 

27.31 

30.26 

12.16 

26.17 

13.22 

32.27 

Drawn. 

9.14 

31.27 

4  8 

25.18 

3.   7 

18.   9 

W.  wins. 

17.13 

8.11 

15.11 

O. 

5.14 

3.   7 

18.14 

7. 10  F. 

27.23 

32.27 

A. 

13.   6 

10.17 

11.  8 

10.15 

1417 

24.20 

2.   9 

21.14 

4  11 

23.18 

21.14 

16.11 

25.22 

1.   6 

27.24 

1.   6 

10.17 

20.24 

8.11 

32.27 

11.15 

21.17 

19.10 

6.    2 

29.25 

6.10 

22.17 

4.   8 

7.14 

24.19 

9.13 

14   7 

13.22 

11.   4 

454 
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«.10  . 

23.19 

7.23 

26.17 

16.20 

3.  7 

Dnwn. 

9.    5 

Drawn. 

21.14 

24.  19 

25.22 

15.10 

A. 

10.17 

20.24 

7.10 

H. 

5.    1 

27.23 

25.21 

26.22 

27.24 

S2.27 

19.15 

2.   6 

17.22 

24.27 

1.   5 

8.11 

17.13 

23.16 

8.   3 

28.24 

32.28 

27.24 

15.11 

12.19 

7.10 

27.31 

10.14 

19.23 

1.   6 

26.22 

3.    7 

24.20 

22.18 

24.19 

11.   7 

7. 10  B. 

10.14 

31.27 

13.17 

3.   8 

B.  wins. 

18.15 

Drawn. 

18.15 

18.   9 

28.24 

11.18 

27.24 

5.14 

23.27 

22.15 

D. 

20.16 

23.18 

24.20 

OAMBM. 

6.    9 

31.27 

24.27 

16.23 

1.   5 

11.15 

15.   6 

21.17 

16.11 

18.   9 

31.24 

23.19 

1.10 

27.23 

27.23 

17.22 

8.12 

9.13 

20.16 

18.14 

8.   4 

21.17 

22.18 

26.23 

9.14 

23.26 

23.16 

2^.26 

10.14 

6.   9 

16.11 

12.   8 

4.    8 

17.14 

18.    9 

22.18 

Drawn. 

26.30 

16.11 

26.31 

5.14 

15.22 

• 

26.21 

8.   4 

14.10 

19.15 

25.18 

B. 

30.25 

Drawn. 

31.27 

11.18 

8.11 

19.23 

22.18 

10.   7 

24.19 

29.25 

18. 15  C. 

13.22 

F. 

27.23 

80.26 

9.14 

11.18 

8.   3 

30.26 

7.   3 

19.15 

18.   9 

22.15 

10.17 

16.19 

23.18 

18.23 

5.14 

6.10 

21.14 

15.11 

9.   5 

15.10 

23.18 

15vl6 

Drawn. 

19.23 

11.15 

23.  2r 

14.23 

1.10 

26.19 

24.19 

10.   6 

27.18 

20.16 

E. 

3.   7 

15.24 

27.31 

10. 15  E. 

23.26 

11.16 

19.15 

28.19 

6.    1 

19.10 

16.12 

18.15 

7.11 

22.26 

SU27 

7.23 

26.31 

16.23 

15.11 

3.   8 

1.   6 

31.27 

12.    8 

15.   6 

2.   6 

26.31 

26.23 

12. 16  0. 

31.27 

1.10 

11.   7 

8.11 

25.22 

27.18 

8.    3 

31.26 

6.10 

31.27 

23.19 

4.   8 

Drawn. 

10.14 

7.   2 

19.15 

6.10 

24.20 

26.19 

Drawn. 

27.23 

27.23 

16. 19 

0. 

14.18 

15.10 

10.  IT 

30.26 

28.24 

32.27 

G. 

23.19 

23.26 

3.   7 

6.10 

7.11 

23.26 

1.   5 

22.18 

32.27 

24.19 

19.15 

30.28 

19.24 

13.22 

8.12 

23.27 

11.16 

12.16 

10.   7 

21.17 

27,  24  A. 
19.23 

19.16 

15. 10  F. 

24.20H. 

18.23 

26.23 

27.31 

4.   8 

4.    8 

7.   3 

18.14 

26.19 

16.12 

30.26 

28.24 

12.16 

19.15 

11.16 

31.  26  D. 

18.23 

8.12 

Drawn. 

14.    9 

20.11 

12.    8 

27  18 

24.19 

465 


n 


H. 

13.17 

19.15 

5.   9 

30.26 

1.    5 

23.18 

22.13 

11.18 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

21.17 

4.   8 

14.18 

23. 14 

26.23 

Drawn. 

27.23 

23.14 

22.25 

Tar. 

11.  15  B. 

16.20 

16.82 

14.10 

23.19  * 

32.28 

B. 

31.27 

24.19 

1.   5 

4.    8 

15.24 

6.    9 

8.12 

32.27 

9.   6 

27.23 

28.19 

17.13 

24.19 

B.  wins. 

5.   9 

6.    9 

5.   9 

1.    6 

11.16 

6.   2 

23.18 

29.25 

22.18 

25.22 

K. 

9.14 

9»14 

9.13 

2.    7 

2,   7 

9.   5 

2.   6 

18.    9 

31.27 

29.25 

28.24M. 

1L15 

14.18 

5.14 

1.    5A. 

11.16 

7.11 

21.17 

6.   9 

26.23 

27.24 

32.27 

18«14 

1.    6 

18.22 

2.    6 

6.   9 

14.  17 

3.   7 

17.14 

9.14 

24.20 

24.20 

21.14 

14.   9N. 

10.26 

25.30 

15.24 

2.   7 

10.17 

7.10 

19.    I 

Drawn. 

28.19 

20.16 

25.22 

21. 17t.Kx. 

26.31 

10.15 

14.18 

17.^ 

1.   5 

21.18 

QAMBSL 

19.10 

23.14 

31.22 

9.   6 

31.26 

11.15 

6.15 

9.18 

16,20 

5.   9 

B.  Willi* 

22.17 

17.10 

22.    6 

22.17 

6.   2 

8.11 

7.14 

13.29 

V.Win 

11.15 

L. 

25.22 

31.27 

6.    2 

2.   7 

22.18 

9.13 

3.    7 

7.10 

€. 

9.14 

1.    5 

29.25W 

23.18 

16.11 

3.    8 

7.11 

18.14 

15.18 

Drawn. 

10.14 

26.23 

14  21 

10.17 

23.14 

2.   6 

5.    9 

11.18 

21.  14  • 

11.15 

OAMBIB. 

29.25 

17.13 

21.25 

13.17 

24.19 

11.15 

Drawn. 

11.  16 

18.15 

9.   6 

15.24 

23.19 

24.20 

10.14 

17.22 

28.19 

8.11 

A. 

15.24 

22.18 

6.   2 

4.   8 

22.15 

6.   9 

28.19 

14.17 

22.26 

26.23 

9.14w 

27.24. 

1.    5 

18.14 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

25.22 

2.   7 

20.11 

25.30 

23.18 

11.  16  C. 

19.15 

8.24 

14.10 

M. 

6.   9 

24.20 

10.26 

27.20 

80.^^ 

21.17 

27.24 

16.23 

17.   3 

14.17 

10.   7 

1.   6 

1.   6 

27.11 

9.14 

Drawn. 

17.22 

B.  iriiiB. 

32.28 

7.16 

3.   7 

7.   2 

11.15 

20.11 

26.31 

Tkr. 

13.17 

N. 

18,11 

3.   7 

24.19 

11.16 

B.will8. 

22.18 

9.18 

28.24 

31.27 

24.20 

13.17 

22.15 

7.16 

7,10 

16.23 

I. 

14.10 

13.29 

24.19 

27.24 

27.11 

9.   6 

7.14 

11.   8 

16.23 

10.17 

7.16 

10.14 

18.   9 

29.25 

26.19 

24.15 

.20.11 

6.   2 

17.22 

31.26 

4.   8 

17. 14     ' 

l    3.   7 

466 
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28.24 

20.24 

E. 

18.15 

24.20 

13.   6 

7.16 

W.wins. 

30.25 

24.27 

14  17 

5.   9 

25,22 

2.   7 

23.18 

27.24 

22.13 

16.20O.D. 

D, 

22.18 

27.31 

2.   7 

15.  31 

29.25 

10.15 

15.22 

26.-23 

25.21 

24.20 

20.27 

24.20 

25.18 

31.26 

17.22 

31.27 

31.24 

16.19 

7.10 

23.19 

20.16 

6.    2 

9. 14  F. 

17.13 

29.25 

26.23 

22.26 

27.24 

^6.23 

4.   8 

10.14 

18.  14 

32.27 

13.    6 

4.   8 

31.  27B. 

18.15 

23.16 

26.31 

24.15 

24.19 

8.11 

14.17 

15,11 

15.10 

6.    1 

8.11 

32.28 

21.14 

17.22 

7.14 

10.14 

30.26 

9.14 

9.18 

11.   2 

16.11 

1.   6 

11.16 

29.25 

20.16 

13. 17 

8.15 

14.18 

17.13 

6.10 

K23 

14.10 

19.10 

Drawn. 

2.   7 

27.24 

26.22 

16.19 

6.15 

22.18 

5.   9 

19.24 

2.   7 

24.20 

B. 

14.17 

13.   6 

16.11 

19.23 

31.24 

24.20 

21.14 

2.   9 

12.16 

7.   3 

28.10 

15.24 

10.17 

22.17 

11.   4 

Drawn. 

14.18 

28.19' 

25.21 

9.13 

23.27 

13.   9 

11.15 

6.10 

25.22 

Drawn. 

OAiai58. 

18.23 

23.18 

21.14 

1.    6 

11.15 

Drawn. 

15.24 

10.17 

26.23 

P. 

22.17 

18.14 

18.14 

19.26 

12.16 

8.11 

A. 

10.15 

17.21 

30.23 

24.20 

23.19 

24.20 

14.10 

19.15 

5.    9 

16.19 

4.   8 

17.21 

24.27 

Drswn, 

24.19 

17.14 

25,22 

26.23 

10.    I 

15.24 

9.18 

15.18 

6.10 

27.31 

28.19 

22.15 

22.15 

23.14 

1.   6 

C. 

11.15 

6,   9 

11.18 

10.17 

15.18 

4.  8 

20.16 

15,   6 

17.13 

27.23 

Drawn. 

26.23 

15.24 

1.10 

9.14 

8.11 

9.14 

16.  U 

20.16 

29.25 

31.  26  B. 

C. 

24.19 

24.27 

2.   7 

14.  17  w 

1.   6 

6.10 

8.11 

11.   7 

32.27 

21.14 

28.24 

25.22 

30.26 

27.81 

9.14 

10.17 

7. 10  C. 

ll.i5a 

16.20 

7.   3 

8.12 

26.  22  A. 

32.28 

32.27 

17.13 

31.27 

5.    9 

17.26 

11,15 

7.11 

20.24 

23.19 

25.22 

31.15 

25.22 

23.18 

22.17 

27.23 

9.13 

7.11 

3.    7 

5.   9 

11.16 

19.15 

27.23 

30.26 

20.16 

13.   6 

26.22 

10.19 

19.24 

11.18 

7.11 

2.    9 

16.20 

17.10 

22.18 

26.22 

16.    7 

22.    6 

31.27 

19.24 

14.17 

5.    9 

2.11 

15.31 

24.28 

10.   6 

21.14 

22.15 

23. 18  B. 

6.    1 

29.25 

B.vi]U. 

10.17 

9.14 

6.  9 

10.14 

40 
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14. 17     - 

F. 

15.11 

21.14 

18.22 

16.20 

6.10 

11.15 

W.wina. 

8.11 

25.18 

23.19 

17.22 

25.22 

9.   5 

15.22 

15.24 

10.14 

1.   60. 

L. 

6.   9 

10.   7 

28.19 

22.25 

20.16 

7.11 

13.   6 

3.10 

6.10 

14.18 

3.    7 

19/ 15 

W.wins. 

27.24 

22.1^ 

25.29 

22.18 

10.19 

W.wins. 

13.22 

19.15 

W.  wins. 

24.15 

K. 

26.17 

3.    8 

3.   7 

5.   9 

N. 

L    6 

15.10 

G. 

3.  7 
20.16 

7.11 
16.   7 

2.11 
32.28 

1.  6 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
19.16 
12.19 
23.16 
Drawn. 

26.22 

27.23 

2.   7 

31.26 

W.wini. 

W.  wins. 

7.10 

17.10 

20.24 

24.20 

7.14 

Diawn. 

D. 

H. 

9.14 

31.26 

2.   6 

3.   7 

25.21 

1.   6 

OAHBl 

22.18 

27.23 

3.   7 

32.28 

11.15 

5.    9 

5.   9 

13.   9 

5.    9 

22.17 

32.27 

25.  21 1. 

6.13 

26.22 

8.11 

10.14 

9.14 

15.    6 

3.   7 

23.19 

19.15 

13.   9 

2.   9 

28.24 

4.    8vi 

3.   8 

6.13 

19.15 

7.10 

25.22 

24.19 
7.10 

15.   6 
2.   9 

7.11 
15.10 

W.wins. 

9.13 
27.23 

27.24 

19.15 

11.15 

OAMBM. 

6.   9 

12.16 

7.11 

28.24 

11.15 

23.18 

19.    3 

15.10 

8.11 

22.17 

9.14 

10.28 

11.15 

10.   6 

8.11 

18.   9 

3.   7 

28.24 

11.15 

23.19 

5.14 

28.32    . 

▼ar. 

13.17 

24.19 

4.    8 

26.28 

7.16 

D.    9  m.» 

10.    6 

W.  winB. 

25.22 

2.    6 

32.28 

26.23 

9.13 

9.13 

30.25 

W.wiM. 

1.   5 

6.    2 

M. 

17.14 

6.    9 

30.26 

17.22 

7.11 

10.17 

31.27 

E. 

14. 17  L. 

2.   6 

24.20 

19.10 

1.    5 

28.24 

21.14 

22.26 

11.15 

6.15 

23.18 

7.10 

10.17 

W.  WUM. 

26.22 

21.14 

14.23 

31.26 

23.14 

15.24 

15.19 

27.18 

3.%7F. 

9.18 

I. 

28.19   • 

24.15 

9.14 

25.22 

26.22 

23.18 

10.15 

11.25 

18.   9 

1.   6 

17.26 

7.11 

19.10 

30.21 

5.14 

22.18 

31.15 

32.27 

6.15 

8.11 

24.20 

10.14 

7. 10  K. 

10.14 

30.26 

29.25 

15.24 

18.    9 

24.20 

27.23 

8.11 

11.15 

28.19 

5.14 

2.   7H. 

14.17 

26.23 

25.22 

11.15 

32.28 

27.23 

25.21 

12.16 

12.16 

22.18 

14.18 

10.14 

9.14 

22.17 

27.23 

14.23 

Prawn. 

28.24 

18.   9 

2.   6N. 

2.   6 

19.16 

14.17 

11.27 

17.10 

32.27 

12.19 
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S2.28 
13.22 
Prawn. 

9.13 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
15.18 
19.15 

4.  8 
24.19 

6. 9F.G. 
28.24 

13.  17  S. 
24.20 

9.13 
82.28 

2.  6  D. 
28.24 
17.21 
26.23 
18.22AJt. 
25.18 

6.10 
15.   6 

1.17 
18.15 
11.18 
23.14 

8.11 
29.25 
11.15 
19.10 
17.22 
25.18 

5.  9 

14.  5 
7.32 

24,19 
13.17 
Drawn. 

A. 

6.10 

15.  6 


LIT 
28.14 
11.15 
19.10 
17.22 
25.18 

5.  9 
14.   5 

7.32 
31.27 
32.23 
24.19 
Drawn* 

B. 

13. 17 
31.26 

6.  9 
14.10 

7.14 
25.22 
18.25 
29.  6 
11.18 

6.   2 

5.  9 
19.15 

9.13 
23.19 
13. 17  . 
26.23 
18. 22  0. 
20.16 
22.26 
16.11 
26.31 
11.  4 
31.26 
W.  wins. 

0.  . 

17.22 
15.10 
22.26 
19.16 
W.  wins. 


D. 

1.  6 
28.24 
17.21 
26.23 
13.17 
31.26 

6.  9 
20.16 
11.  20' 
25.22 
18.25 
29.    6 

2.18 
23.14 

7.11 
15.10 
11.16 
26.23 

8.11 
10.  6 
W.  wins. 

E. 
11.16 
15.11 
8.15 
19.10 
16.20 
24.19 
13.17 
25.22 
18.25 

19.  6 
2.18 

20.  6 
1.10 

19.16 
12.19 
W.  wins. 

P. 

13,17 
28.24 
11.16 
26.23 
16.20 


31.26 
17.21 
15.10 

6.15 
19,10 

8.11 
25.22 
18.25 
29.22 
11.15 
23.19 

2.  6 
26.23 

6.  9 
22.17 
Drawn* 

O. 

6.10 
15.   6 

1.17 
25.22 
18.25 
30.14 
13. 17  L 
27.23 

2.  6H. 
23.18 
17.21 
26.23 
11.16 
28.24 

6.  9 
32.27 
Drawn, 

H. 

11.16 
26.22 
17.26 
31.22 
16.20 
32.27 

8.11 
22.18 

7.10 
14.   7 


3.10    * 
18.15 
11.18 
23.   7 

2.11 
Drawn. 

I. 

2.  6 
29.25 
13.17 
25.21 
11.  16  K. 
14.10 
16.30 
21.14 

6.15 
31.26 
30.23 
27.    2 

8.11 

2.  6 
11. 15 

6.10 
15.18 
W.  wins. 

.    L. 

6.10 
27.23M. 
11.16 
28.24 
16.20 
32.28 
20.27 
31.24 

8.  U 
24.20 
W.  wins. 

M. 

27.24 
11.15 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
8.11 


32.27 

3.    o  Ji« 
27.23 
17.22 
Drawn. 

N. 
11.15 
19.16 
12.19 
20.16 
3.  8 
W.  wins. 


11.15 
22.17 

8.11 
23.19 

4.    8far. 
25.22 

9.13 
27.23 

6.  9 
23.18 

9.14 
18.  9 
•5.14 
26.23 

2.  6 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
10. 15  0. 
19.10 

6.15 
17.10 

7.14 
31.28 
3.  7A.B. 
23.18 
14.23 
27.18 
15.19 
30.26 
19.24 
29.25 
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ntAVOBn. 


1.   6 

'15. 18 

X. 

15.82 

10.17 

9.    6 

JL17 

W.  wins. 

1.   5 

23.19 

25.21 

2.    9 

7.10 

32.27 

14.18 

17.22 

11.   7 

17.14 

B. 

11.15 

17.14 

23.  19 

10.14 

10.17 

15.18 

20.16 

10.17 

22.26 

7.   2 

25.21 

22.15 

15.24 

21.14 

21.17 

3-   7 

12.16 

11.18 

27.20 

1.    6 

1.   6 

2.18 

21.14 

29.25 

12.19     • 

19.15 

18.14 

14.30 

8.12 

1.   6 

23.16 

18.23 

6.10 

21.17 

14.   9 

30.26 

8. 12  F. 

30.25 

14.   9 

9.13 

6.10 

3.   7 

16.11 

23.26 

8.12 

10.14 

9.   6 

23.19 

7.  16 

25.18 

9.   6 

13.17 

10.15 

13.17 

20.11 

26.30 

Drawn. 

14.10 

18.14 

27.23 

W.wins. 

Drawn. 

IT.  22 

15.19 

W.  wins. 

I. 

Drawn. 

6.   2 

P. 

G. 

4.   8 

19.23 

C. 

8.11 

5.   9 

30.25 

L. 

26.19 

6.    9 

26.23 

23.19 

8.  UK. 

11.15 

16.23 

30.26 

11.15 

11.15 

22.18 

19. 16 

22.18 

11.15E. 

16.11 

19.16 

13.22 

12.19 

24.27 

23.28 

7.16 

15.19 

18.   9 

23.16 

14.10 

15.24 

20.11 

16.11 

5.14 

1.   5 

27.31 

28.19 

W.  wins. 

3.   8 

29.   5 

16.11 

10.    7 

8.11 

11.   7 

1.   5L. 

7.16 

31.26 

19.16 

▼ar. 

8.11 

26.22 

20.11 

7.   3 

12.19 

9.13 

7.   2 

5.  14 

5.14 

26.22 

23.16 

25.22 

1.   6 

22.18 

26.23 

18.14 

1.   6D. 

6.   9 

&.18 

14.17 

15.18 

11.15 

26.23 

27.23 

13.22 

21.14 

29.25 

3.   7 

11.15 

9.14 

2.   7 

10.17 

18.27 

Drawn. 

22.18 

24.20 

14.23 

19.15 

31.24 

15.22 

15.24 

7.   5 

Drawn. 

14.18 

A. 

16.11 

28.19 

21.17 

1.   6 

7.16 

11.15 

K. 

18.23 

22.17 

20.11 

32.28 

H. 

7.11 

24.19 

18.22 

W.wins. 

15.24 

4.    8 

22.18 

23.26 

30.26 

28.19 

22.18 

13.22 

25.21 

22:31 

D. 

7. 11 1. 

13.22 

18.   9 

26.31 

32.28 

11.  16 

19.16 

18.   9 

5.14 

17.14 

31.24 

16.11 

12.19 

5.14 

25.    9 

10.17 

28.    1 

7-16 

23.   7 

30.25 

11.15 

21.14 

11.15 

20.11 

2.11 

22.26 

19.16 

Drawn. 

1.   6 

15.19 

26.23 

31.22 

12.19 

8.11 

11.    7 

11. 15a.H. 

3.    7 

23.16 

OAHi07. 

29.25 

19.24 

20.16 

22.18 

8.12 

22.17 

12.16 

7.   2 

3.   7 

14.17 

16.11 

11.15 

6.10 

W.wins. 

22.18 

21.14 

1.    5 

23.19 
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n 


8.11 

OAHBflU 

25.22 

A. 

28.19 

3.10    . 

25.22 

11.16 

3.   7 

24.19 

23.26 

24.   6 

4.   8 

22.18 

28.24 

7.10 

19. 15  A. 

21.17 

29.25 

10.14 

1.   5 

19.16 

11.18 

6.10 

9.13 

25.22 

23.19 

10.19 

22.15 

25.21 

17.14 

8.11 

14.18 

25.22 

26.30 

10.   6 

10.17 

29.25 

Drawn. 

J2.   7 

32.28 

29.25 

19.10 

4.   8 

22.18 

13.17 

B.  wins. 

7.14 

24  20 

OAHBM. 

7.10 

21.14 

22.18 

16.19 

11.16 

18.15 

9.18 

B. 

14.23 

23.16 

22.18 

3.   7 

25.21 

1.   5 

21.14 

14.23 

10.14 

27.24 

30.26 

30.25 

11.16 

27.18 

25.22 

20.27 

28.  24D. 

5.   9 

27.18 

12.19 

8.11 

31.24 

26.23 

32.27 

3.   7 

32.27 

29.25 

14.17 

15.10 

2.   6 

24.20 

9.14 

4.    8 

Drawn. 

8.11 

22.18 

16.19 

18.   9 

18.15 

10.   6 

15.  22  0. 

32.27 

5.14 

11.18 

OAK860. 

18.22 

25.18 

6.10 

22. 17  A. 

22.15 

11.15 

21. 17  E. 

13.22 

25.21 

19.23 

16.20 

22.17 

23.18 

24.20 

10.17 

26.19 

26.  22  A. 

8.11 

6.    1 

12. 16 

21.14 

8.12 

14.18 

23.19 

11.16 

19.12 

1.   6 

17.10 

23.14 

4.   8 

24.20 

W.wioB. 

27.24 

6.24 

9.18 

25.22 

16.19 

19.23 

2a.  19 

24.19 

9.13 

1.   6 

0. 

26.19 

11.16 

7.11 

27.23 

18.15 

13.22 

6.10 

20.11 

27.24 

6.   9 

17.14 

24.20 

30,26 

7.32 

20,27 

23.18 

19.23 

15.24 

10.17 

B.  wins. 

32.14 

9.14 

6.    1 

28.19 

26.22 

11.18 

18.   9 

15.11 

12.16 

17.26 

A. 

22.15 

5.14 

1.   6 

19.12 

31.22 

27.23 

6.10 

26.23 

23.26 

W.wina. 

2.   6 

8.12 

li.   7 

2.   6B. 

6.   1 

18.15 

23.16 

2.18 

30.25 

26.30 

D. 

7.10 

12.19 

28.24 

6.   9 

1.   6 

21.17 

20.16 

31.27 

3.   7 

31.27 

30.26 

26.23 

10.14 

6.10 

21.17 

1.   5 

B.  wins. 

15.10 

15.11 

27.23 

7.10 

23.18 

8.11 

8.15 

3.   8 

17.14 

14.23 

A. 

10.   6 

19.    1 

23.17 

10.17 

27.18 

32.28 

18.22 

12.19 

8.12 

25.22 

12. 16t 

26.31 

6.    1 

24.15 

26.23 

18.25 

19.12 

28.24 

23.18 

14.18 

12.36 

30.14 

10.14 

31.27 

1.   6 

1.    6 

30.23 

8.11 

17.10 

24.20 

18.15 

Drawn. 

10.15 

Drawn. 

7.23 

S.  7 

17.14 

22.17 

24.19 

12.   3 

11.16 

7.10 

4 

15.24 

27.24 

6.   9 
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i6.10 

27.24 

17.14 

26.10 

18.17 

f    4.   8 

9.13 

8.12 

10.26 

17.26 

6.   2 

25.22 

19.23 

24*19 

Drawn. 

30.23 

8.11 

9.ia 

13.   9 

5.   9  3. 

13.17 

2.   6 

17.14 

23.26 

19.15 

B. 

23.19 

11.15 

10.17 

9.   6 

10.19 

3.   8 

17.22 

6.10 

19.10 

26.30 

23.18 

32.27 

25.21 

15.19 

7.14 

14.10 

14  23 

5.   9  0. 

22.26 

Drawn. 

29.25 

5.   9 

21.   5 

22.18 

21.17 

2.    7 

B.wiiis. 

7.10 

17.22 

9.' 13 

G. 

27.23 

25.21 

26.17 

17.14 

3.  7 

11.  16B. 

E. 

10.15 

13.29 

26.30 

25.21 

22.18 

24.20 

28.24 

18.15 

19.15 

1.   6 

6.10 

23.18 

19.28 

11.18 

30.26 

21.14 

18.    9 

6.    1 

26.10 

20.    2 

15.    8 

13.17 

5.14 

6.   9 

16.19 

8.11 

26.22 

22.13 

24.20 

1.  6 

21.17 

21.17 

14.    9 

15.31 

16.  19  C. 

18.14 

Drawn. 

14.21 

22.   6 

30.25 

23,16 

21.17 

23.   7 

9.   2 

31.24 

12.19 

14.21 

A. 

11.16 

Drawn. 

28.19 

32.27 

5.14 

11.16 

Drawii. 

5.   9 

1.    6 

22.26 

31.27 

£. 

Drawn. 

27.23 

14.  18 

16.20 

C. 

15.19 

8.12 

26.31 

23.18 

11.15 

25.21 

H. 

23.16  . 

18.23 

14.23 

20.   4 

1.   6 

17.21 

12.19 

11.15 

21.14 

15.31 

21.14 

20.16 

31.27 

B.  wiub. 

6.   9 

4.   8 

6.10 

12.19 

14.18 

27.18 

1.   6 

14.   7 

27.23 

21. 14A. 

GAMBOL 

20.27 

8.   3 

3.10 

19.24 

10.17 

22.17 

32.23 

Drawn. 

30.25 

28.10 

25.22 

11.15 

4.   8 

Drawn* 

11.16 

18.25 

23.19 

23.19 

D. 

23.19 

Drawiu 

8.11 

8.11 

10.15 

F. 

16.23 

25.22 

28.24 

23.18 

15.18 

26.19 

A. 

9.13 

11.16 

14.23 

26.19 

8.12 

10.15 

17.14 

24.20 

21.14 

1.    6 

18.14 

25.5^ 

10.17 

16.23 

7.  10  F. 

22.15 

3.    8 

6.10 

19.  10 

26.  19 

27.18 

11.  18 

10.    7 

27.23 

7.14 

1.   6 

10.17 

27.24 

8.11 

19.24 

29.25 

25.21 

32.27 

13.17 

19.15 

28.19 

2.   7 

6.10 

12. 16G.H, 

32.27 

W.  wins. 

15.24 

27.23 

21.17 

27.23 

17.21 

20.16 

6.  10  A. 

7.11 

8. 12  S. 

19.15 

OAMBO. 

10.15 

31.27 

14.    7 

28.24 

6.   9 

11.15 

16.12 

4.   8 

3.10 

5.    9 

15.10 

22.17 

7.10 

24.20 

19.16 

23.19 

9.  13 

8.11 

23.18 

12.  16  D. 

12-19. 

16.2a 

10.   6 

23.19 

14.23 
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21.   7 

11.15 

22.18 

8.11 

19.16 

31.27 

3.10 

30.26 

8.11 

23.19 

12.19 

W.winf. 

26.19 

7.11 

18.  9 

4.   8 

24.    8 

24.27 

26.23 

5.14 

25.22 

10.14 

D. 

12.    8 

15.18 

24.20 

9.13 

Drawn. 

5.   9 

15.24 

31.26 

11.15 

17.14 

14.   5 

22.18 

18.27 

20.11 

10.17 

B. 

7.14 

27.31 

32.23 

7.16 

19.10 

12.16 

25.22 

8.    3 

11.15 

25.22 

7.14 

28.24 

3.   7    . 

81.27 

25.22 

16.19 

29.25 

10. 15  C. 

31.27 

S.   7 

W .  Tdns. 

23.16 

2.   7 

23.18 

14.17 

27.23 

12.19 

27.23 

14.23 

27.18 

7.14 

OAmo. 

27.23 

'6.10 

26.12 

19.24 

13.17 

11.15 

1.   6 

24.20 

17.26 

18.14 

14.21 

22.17 

23.16 

11. 15  B. 

30.23 

W.winj. 

23.14 

8.11 

14.18 

28.24 

5.   9 

Drawn* 

23.19 

21.   7 

8.11 

32.28 

E. 

4.   8 

18.25 

31.  27  B. 

1.   5 

32.28 

B. 

25.22 

30.21 

12.16 

24.19 

5.   9B. 

11.15 

9.13 

2.20 

23.18 

15.24 

24.19 

31.27 

17.14 

Drawn. 

14.23 

28.19 

15.24 

8.11 

10.17 

26.12 

13. 17 

28.19 

24.20 

19.10 

B. 

17.26 

21.14 

1.  5a. 

16.19 

7.14 

6.10 

30.23 

9.27 

19.16 

23.16 

29.25 

24.20 

5.   9  A. 

31.24 

12.19 

12.19 

3.   7 

1.   6 

25.22 

Drawn. 

23.16 

27.23 

27.23 

28.24 

1.   5 

10.15 

3.   8 

11. 16  B. 

6.   9. 

21.17 

C. 

31.27 

23.16 

31.27 

24.19 

9.14 

8.12 

15. 18 

8.12 

8. 11  A. 

2.   6 

20.16 

24.19 

22.   8 

32.27 

22.18 

32.28 

14.21 

10.15 

3.19 

12.19 

16.20 

14.18 

23.18 

19.10 

26.22 

27.23 

18.   9 

22.15 

11.20 

16.19 

13.26 

11.15 

5.14 

11.27 

Drawn. 

23.16 

30.16 

23.16 

23.19 

31.24 

12.19 

7.10 

15.19 

11.16 

10.14 

A. 

22.18 

16.11 

16.11 

19.15 

25.22 

13.17 

15.23 

10.15 

7.16 

7.10 

7.11 

21.14 

21.14 

27.24 

Dtawn. 

25.22 

30.25 

10.17 

13. 17  D. 

15.18 

10.19 

14.18 

32.28 

25.21 

11.   7 

C. 

24.15 

22.15 

17.22 

11.15 

13.17 

8.11 

14.18 

11.18 

25.18 

20.16 

7.   2 

28.24 

21.14 

Drawn, 

15.22 

5.   9 

9.13 

10.15 

Drawn. 

12.   8 

14.  5 

2.   6 

23.19 

• 

cum  64. 

3.12 

7.14 

17.22 

16.23 

A. 

11.15 

23.19 

16.11 

6.   9 

26.10 

6.10 

22.17 

7.10 

15. 18 

22.29 
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24.10 

8.11 

11.18 

18.   9 

22.17 

D. 

80.25 

22.18 

23.   5 

5.14 

9.14 

8.  11 

19.15 

24.28 

4.   8 

23.19 

24.20 

17.14 

25.22 

30.26 

22.18 

6.   9C. 

15.24 

10.17 

15.10 

28.32 

7.11 

25.22 

28.19 

21.14 

22.20 

21.17 

5.22 

9.13 

11.15 

4.    8 

20.  }0 

13.22 

1.16 

22.17 

W.wins. 

24.19 

26.23 

26.17 

18.15 

13.22 

15.2^ 

J6. 12 

32.28 

16.23 

26.17 

C. 

28.19 

23.19 

17.14 

26.19 

8.11 

8.11 

11.16 

10.   7 

10.17 

3.   7 

29.25 

25.22 

26.23 

19.15 

19.15 

22.17 

14.18 

3.   8 

16.20 

7.   2 

28.24 

7.11 

27.23 

22.17 

32.27 

15.10 

15.   8 

31.26 

18.27 

11.16 

8.11 

12.   8 

24.19 

11.18 

32.23     • 

26.22 

29.25 

13.17 

18. 14 

27.24 

11. 16  A. 

16.23 

Drawn. 

8.   3 

19.15 

20.27 

24.20 

27.   9 

17.22 

8.   3 

82.   7 

15.24 

6.13 

OAHBti; 

2.   7 

7.11 

2.11 

20.11 

30.26 

22.18 

25.22 

3.   8 

17.14 

7.16 

12. 16  D. 

9.13 

9.13 

17.22 

11.16 

28.19 

32.27 

25.22 

18.23 

14.10 

28.24 

10.15 

16.20 

5.    9  A. 

13.   9 

15.   6 

16.23 

19.10 

24.19 

29.25 

Dmwn. 

8.15 

26.19 

2.   6 

15.24 

10.15 

22.25 

Drawn. 

Drawn. 

28.19 

21.  IT 

F. 

31.27 

8.11 

7.10 

14.18 

25.30 

A. 

A. 

17.14 

25.21 

23.14 

27.24 

1.   5 

.2.   6 

10.17 

1.    5 

1.   6 

30.26 

18.15 

30.26 

21.14 

23.19 

24wl9 

24.19 

8.11 

6.   9B. 

4.   8 

9.14   ' 

15.24 

26.30 

15.    8 

26.22 

29.25 

18.    9 

28.19 

19.16 

4.11 

9.14 

8.12 

5.14 

11.15 

Drawn. 

22.18 

31.26 

26.23 

26.23 

20.16 

9.13 

4.   8 

1.   6 

6.   9B. 

15.24 

OAHBfB. 

18.   9 

17.13 

14.  9 

3a  26 

16.11 

9.14 

5.14 

1.    6 

6.10 

11.  16C.D 

Drawn. 

22.18 

25.22 

24.20 

22.18 

24.20 

5.   9 

11.15 

15.24 

11.  15 

15.24 

0. 

25.22 

22.17 

28.19 

18.11 

28.19 

3.   8 

11.16 

15.24 

Drawn. 

7.16 

3.   7S. 

23.18 

29.25 

28.19 

25.22 

20.11 

14.23 

16.20 

Drawn. 

B. 

10.14 

8.24 

21.  5 

24.19 

4.   8 

19.15 

27.20 

11.15 

8.  11  A. 

OAHBM, 

25.22 

16.19 

12, 16  F. 

25.21 

21.17 

9.14 

6.   9 

23.16- 

20.11 

15.24 

14.21 

22.18 

17.13 

12.19 

7.16 

26.19 

18.16 

1L15 

U   6 

Drawn. 

32.28 
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4.  8 

2415 

15.24 

18.   9      1 

8.15 

1418 

28.24 

11.18 

27.20 

6, 14  B. 

16.11 

23.14 

16.20 

22.15 

12.19 

25.22 

14.18 

16.32 

24.19 

9.18 

23.16 

11.15 

Drawn. 

1410 

8.11 

15.10 

Drawn. 

23.19 

7.14 

19.16 

5.   9 

8.11 

A. 

6.    1 

20.24 

10.   7 

E. 

22.17 

32.28 

1417 

16.   7 

8.12 

8.11 

3.    8D. 

16.19 

13.   6 

2.11 

7.   3 

27.24 

29.25 

23.16 

2.    9 

22.18 

4.    8 

3.   7 

11. 16 

14.18 

21.14 

13*22 

26.22 

32.28 

17.13 

28.19 

9.18 

26.17 

18.23 

4.   8 

16.23 

18.25 

Drawn. 

10.16 

21.17 

22.18 

27.   9 

17.14 

Drawn. 

23.27 

13.22 

1.    5 

15.24 

C. 

17.14 

26.17 

25.22 

14.   7 

30.26 

B. 

9.18 

9.13 

5.14 

24,27 

16.20 

15.18 

22.15 

18.   9 

22.17 

31.24 

18.15 

22.15 

27.31 

13.22 

12. 16  £. 

4.   8 

2.   6 

13.22 

3.   7 

21.17 

26.23 

Drawn. 

15.11 

30.26 

1.   6 

22.25 

16.-20 

7.16 

11.18 

7.   2 

17.13 

24. 19  F. 

B. 

22.18 

Dnwn. 

6.   9 

10.14 

15.24 

6.13 

10.15 

2.   7 

9.   6 

28.19 

25.22 

18.11 

A. 

13.17 

W.  wins. 

7.11 

11.15 

1418 

11.16 

7.11 

i 

30.  25  G. 

23.18 

23.   5 

^        29.25 

9.14 

F. 

20.24 

5.   9 

16.30 

16.19 

11.   4 

7.11 

25.22 

18.11 

11.   7 

23.16 

17.21 

23.19 

11.15 

8.15 

Drawn. 

12.19 

25.22 

4.   SGt. 

19.16 

26.23 

24.15 

14.18 

32.28 

8.12 

4.   8 

D. 

10.19 

22.17 

11.15 

16.11 

23.18 

6.   9 

27.24 

W.winii. 

28.24 

12.16 

8.11 

17.13 

7.10 

14.18 

11.   7  A. 

27.23 

1.   5 

24.15 

C. 

Drawn. 

2.11 

10.14 

13.  6 

10.19 

2.   6 

32.28 

24.19 

2.   9 

31.27 

24.19 

G. 

24.27 

15.24 

29.25 

2.   7 

15.24 

11.15 

31.24 

28.19 

4   8 

27.24 

28.19 

32.28 

16.20 

7.10 

27.23 

7.10 

Drawn. 

15.24 

24.19 

32.27 

1417 

24.15 

28.19 

15.24 

3.   7 

21.14 

10.19 

D. 

4.   8 

28.19 

29.25 

9.27 

32.27 

3.   7 

19.15 

11.15 

11.16 

32.23 

3.   7 

24.20 

Drawn. 

19.16 

18. 15  C. 

5.   9 

18.14 

15.24 

4.    8 

1.   5 

25.22 

7.11 

28.19 

OAHB68. 

16.11 

15.   6 

9.14 

27.24 

11.15 

22.18 

15.19 

13.17 

30.25 

6.   9 

20.16 

9.14 

23.16 

22.13 

14  18 

^ 
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2S.14 

4.   8 

25.22 

24  20 

22.15 

20.  4 

10. 17 

26.22 

8.11 

16.19 

11.18 

3.   8 

22.13 

8.12 

22.18 

27.23 

29.25 

4.11 

W.wint. 

27.24 

15.22 

19.24 

8.11 

7.32 

Drawn. 

19.15 

14.    9 

24.19 

14.10 

E. 

Drawn. 

5.14 

4.   8 

17.21 

7.11 

G. 

18.   9 

28.24 

25.22 

26.23 

19.16 

cum  09. 

24.28 

1.   6 

5.    9 

15.18 

8.12 

9.13 

9.   5 

24.20 

10.    6 

23.19 

16.   7 

.22.18 

7.10 

6.10 

9.14 

18.22 

2*11 

10.15 

23.18 

32.28 

6.    1 

19.16 

31.  26  H. 

25.22 

15.19 

10.17 

W.wii 

11.18 

11.15 

6.10 

18.14 

23.14 

24.19 

32.28 

18.14 

10.17 

2.   6B. 

-     €. 

6.   9 

15.18 

10.17 

21.14 

27.24 

6.10 

W.wins. 

23.19 

21.14 

2.   7 

17.21 

22.17 

18.22 

15. 19^  A. 

22.18 

25.22 

13.22 

F. 

26.23 

24.15 

7.10 

6.   9  0. 

26.17 

32.27 

4.   8 

11.25 

14.   7 

22.18 

11.15 

8.11 

19.15 

30.21 

3.10 

13.17 

31.26 

24.19 

Drawn. 

8.11 

18.15 

26.22 

8.11 

15.24 

29.25 

11.18 

17.26 

26.22 

28.19 

H. 

11.15 

26.23 

31.22 

3.    8 

11.15 

23.19 

25.22 

18.27 

9.13 

19.16 

19.16 

4.   8 

4.   8 

31.   6 

19.15 

12.19 

7.11 

30.25 

23.18 

Drawn. 

W.wina. 

22.18 

16.   7 

20.24 

8.11 

15.22 

2.11 

32.28 

28.24 

A. 

B. 

24.   6 

30.26 

11.25 

12.16 

15.18 

11.16 

W.wii 
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stukqkb'  oxleb&atbd  ooLLKonoN  OS  150  oarnaUi 

P03ITI0II6,   TO  BE  WON  OK  DRAWN  BT 
BdENTiriO  PLAT. 


*,*  Throniihout  tfaeM  Crltienl  SiCnitlons  tha  White  an  mppoud  to 
tiai«  oceoplod  Cb«  lower  half  of  the  board ;  their  men  sie,  eoaaequeDtlj, 
noTiDg  upwudi. 


Ko.  1.   White  to  SUM  andain*  No.  3.    While  la  m 


No.  4.  Eitlttr  lo 


*  This  eituatkiD  oooon  Id  a  great  Dtunbar  of  gamea,  and  ou^t  to  be  wan 
ondentood. 

t  Thli  (Itnatlon  oftan  oooiin  vheo  euifa  pltyet  hae  equal  men  on  d<fl)n^l 
partt  of  the  board;  Black,  howairar,  not  being  able  to  eitrioate  thoaa  men, 


M  DRADOHTB. 

Ho,  t.  miu  to  BOW  orniKbi.  Ho.  S.  iruu  M 


No.  T.  £ifAer  (o  wK,  B.  ttis-t  No.  8.    WkUt  f 


No.e.    FTAtte  M  iwm  and  lein.  No.in.  SIrujbU 


CBTTIOAL  POBinOHS.  85 

Na.11.  Whili  Kt  move  aiti  wilt.  No.  19.  WUtttamattrndiraiB. 


^D%%°S- 


his.    ICAuc  (u  flDW  iW  HiB-t  No    14     hhtUtotn. 


r^    U    Li    _,, 


No,  IS.  it,  (0  mow,  IV.  to  KBB.*  Ko.  IS.   Whilt  W  moM  rnnj  n 


•  tiimilar  endinip  olien  occur. 


Hn.lt.  B.tniiii<ee,W  taitau.*  No.  IS.   ITkifc  U 


'^tM_M_ 

~y 

— 

^B    0    1 

1 

■ 

•3fa^ 

5 

B 

^B@»@i. 

^ 

■ 

BLJH  9 

1 

pj 

t  U-.iomn.t  Jio.aO.H'fa 


No.  31.    iViiu  lo  mm  and  ml 


D.  32.    irtiMIOM 


I  White  CU1  Cone  the  KHine  i 
two,  wheneier  Ihe  Block  ue  in 
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I  A  very  oeat  piece  uf  plaj". 
s  Taw  movas.  Thpea  king*  win  s 
le  double  comen,  u  aboTO. 


CBinCAL  POSITIONS.  ■  87 

No.  13.    WUlt  to  MOM  and  dhw  Kn.  t4.    WliHt  to  Mnt  wl  mm. 


So.  M.  Black  lo 


No.  37.    Whit€l. 


DBAttOHTS. 
wm.  HaSfl. 


I.  Bln^  lo  moet  fid  Bi 


CRITICAL  POaiTIONS.  89 

Mn-M.   Wkliafom/wmduih.  Vo.  M.  B.  lo  mow,  W.  lo  drma. 


No.  ST.   Wliilt  io  me»e  and  leia.  No.  38.  >l'Jii 


Nu.  89.    W^biuum. 


No.  40.  B.  10  mw(,  W.  lo 


No.  41.   Wlal*  lo  '■» 


mm 

u  u  a  d 

1  u  [3  a  J 

•  i_'  •  _  •  .^  •  .- 

1     L  j     I  J      .  ( 

r  J  '.    ■  t 

3. 


J 


Us  •  j»  j(  •  jiiii^ L_ 

3   'J   LJ   Q  J 

J  if  a  a 


CRinOAL  PO8ITI0N8.  91 

Ko.  17.    Wtilr  to  Hurt  and  am  No,  18,    ITlfte  lo  met*  mil  in'ii. 


*  No.  4*.    WliiU  to  move  and  wiii.  So.  60.  BImh  lo  iiiw«  amd  in 


No.  61,    tF«(»  to  moM  odrf  win.  No.  63.    WAilt  lo  move  and  la 


KilKS.  WiUKlam, 


LI   J   a   Z. 
•J   .5   l3   n 

J  n  '1  o 
t3  'I  n  R 

yai  n  fi  1 


n   EL 


S       M       litiL-fo  n,^t 


A   poMi    H 

.•D^P   B_E 

j^*Q    Bl    B 

[  J    B   B    E 

b  1^  ■ 

JB_jriJ: 

CRITICAL  POSITIONS.  91 

}Ib.M.    WliltlomeBeaiidmit.  Ko.  SO.    WUle  lo  mote  Mid  tein. 


Na.BI.    WkUtlomtwt«f<dm<t.  No.  OZ.    WhUelo 


.    WhUe  lo  more  and  ir/n.  No.  64.    H'ti'fe  to  tnoce  and  ici 


94 


lTH  l i 

iIoZi'4  i 

[in_n_n_n. 


;i  a  l;j  q«i 
J  a  a  Boi 

No.  SB.    ITUre  to  M«M  anii  vm. 

3   Boa   B 


CKIXICAL  POBIXIOITB. 


No.  75.    WhUt  to 


M  DKACoan. 

Hen.  WUtttammmdwl^  th.n.  BlmtHBm 


No.  80.    IFhUtIo 


No.  Bl.   WhUt  lo  « 


CRITICAL  POSITIONS. 
No.  Sa.    Wkilttoawveamdiaii  ~ 


l(a.M.  m«ala 


u3     LJ«£ji       J 

3  u  u  £_ 

n     j   '1   r 


jj    tj    Ll»^ 

:iorj»j  n 

u  y    j  3o 

rj    Lj^/jofl 

!3  [J  J  a 

q    f]      1    fJ 

Mo.  94.    IfMe  eo  M 


3   U   U    J 

L  LJ     )  y   LI 

-?>  j  a„y 

,11  L.«l   3o 

3  n  ij  C3  i 


flSmtUI.  POSITtOKB. 

t  and  via.  Ko.  H.  Bl 


So.  W.  Black  bl 


No.  100.     Alaci  lo  w«  (Md  win. 


Ho.  103.    IVkiU 


Ho.  lOi.    Wkilt  to 


•ra  H  a  c 
"on  □  n  1 

•  udo'2  o  & 

t3   U   U  ,Lj J 


Mo   lU.   It  Aire  (o 


CI  UJl  c 
I!«J»n   Qo 


|(^  ^   LI   P   !S 

1  J  [1  a 


CUTtCAL  rOBttrONS. 
Nhhtor.    WUtUmmfMimm.         No.  108.    ini«ei> 


Ho.  IW.    WkUe  M 


Na  111.    Wkiie  U  nwe  and  am.       No.  11  a.      ITUu  Co  m 


Na.  III.  Wkll»lam 


idwU.         No.  114.    WkiUbm 


J^n;oj  n  I 
I  Goj  r  ^ 

13  y  n 

tiu   I  IT     tyhtit  la  mutK  a»J  111 

li    H    S    Lv    I 

in  a  n  n 


.    tt'hitt  la  wrntt  oi 


CRITICAL  FOBinONB. 


I  Mo.119.    WluUlamoiKmdvm.         Vo-IM.  BlacltOTWDtmiwim. 

i 


Ko.  121.    WUittomiMtamlmn.         Mo.  luJ.    WluUtom 


No.  113.  Blndi  lo  mem  cmd  Bp'n.         Mo.  134.      WhiU  (o 


IH 

Ha  m.  mile 


SBADQBTfl. 

rf«m.        Na.lM.  WkUttem 


y  @  y  ^» 
I  ^  y 

•'I   rap 


No.  liT.   WAi/t  ft) 


Nu.  I2S.   If*il4 


No.  129.   WlaU  to  n 


.    WhiltloiK^aitin 


osmcAL  K>aiTtoNa.  105 

Ko.  ISl.    WnlrhnKovtimdiBi^        No.  13).    WTnlt  ^  more  and  vim. 


No.133.    WliiU  to  mart  and  mm.  No.  134.  Bhutto 
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No.  1ST.  WUtttom 


DKAUQHTS. 
■tvn.  No.  138.    Wiiltki 


Nn.  110.    a-kilf  lo 


cRincAi.  posmoHB.  107 

Rh.  US;   WUU  lo  tune  aid  i»m.         No.  144.    Wiim  la  nmt  and  vihi. 


No.  146.    mUt  to  mott  and  vlh.         Ko.  U6.    Whilt  toounttaiidiirniii. 


No.  14T.    fFUU  In  moot  onHm*.         No.  118.   tCUk  (d 


ma  a 

Ho.  14a.  Wiiit  In  ■««  iMrf  wi 


tOlUTIOHt  OF  THE  FOREGOING  HURDRED  AND  RFTT  rDtlTIOMt- 


No.  I. 

15.18 

25.22 

30.26 

20.24 

27.33 

24.19 

31.27 

21.30 

82.27 

28.24 

32.28 

22.18 

6.    9 

15.19 

23.18 

19.16 

27.32 

27.20 

24.  28  A. 

18.23 

18.23 

No.  8. 

28.82 

J8. 15 

18.11 

32.28 

27.24 

28.24 

23.19 

23.27 

18.15 

No.  8. 

82.28 

11.    8 

28.82 

24.20 

32.27 

24,27 

28.32 

19.23 

15.11 

28.32 

15.18 

8.11 

32.28 

20.24 

27.24 

12.18 

32.27 

Sm  No.  I. 

19.23 

19.28 

28.32 

11.    8 

24.20 

26.23 

27.24 

27.23 

No.  3. 

18.  IS 

8.   3 

7.10 

No.  7. 

No.  9. 

84.28 

2S.  18 

9.13    . 

81.27 

13.   9 

15.11 

8.    8 

10.14 

22.18 

6.13 

16.19 

18.15 

18.    9 

27.24 

15.   6 

82.27 

14.10 

18-15 

2.   0 

28.32 

No.  2.  ■ 

24.27 

19.15 

27.81 

30.26     • 

No.  4. 

23.19 

7.11 

19.23 

27.23 

27.23 

27.24 

15.10 

11.16 

19.15 

25.29 

19.16 

11.15 

82.28 

23.30 

23.18 

24.20 

28.24 

15.19 

15.19 

29.25 

15.11 

8.11 

21.25 

26.30 

20.24 

10.   6 

A. 

22.29 

16.20 

15.18 

12.16 

80.26 

No.  5. 

24.27 

24.10 

18.16 

20.25 

24.19 

11.  IS 

16.20 

S6.31 

15.24 

27.31 

No.  to. 
12.16 
24.20 
15.10 
20.  11 
10.  1 
IL    7 


24.90 
23.  19 
20.24 
19.15 
24.27 
IS.  IS 


15.  11 

24.28 
32.27 
28.32 


I 
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27.24 

32.28 
24.19 
28.32 
11.15 
82.28 
15.18 
28.32 
18.23 
82.28 
23.27 
28.32 
19.23 
32.28 
No.l. 


No.  12. 
15.11 

3.  8 
10.15 

8.  3 
15.19 
12.   8 

No.  13. 
18.22 
17.26 
27.31 

No.  14' 
26.22 
12.19 
22.15 
19.23 
20.16 
23.27 
25.21 
17.22 
21.17 
27.32 
17.14 
32.27 
15.11 

No.  15. 
13.17 
30.26 


5.  9 

No.  19. 

26.22 

6.   2 

12.   8 

6.10 

14.18 

9.13 

19.23 

15.11 

No.  32. 

26.30 

. 

19.23 

17.22 

No.  20. 

No.  25. 

25.29 

8.    4 

7.10 

24.19 

17.21 

13.17 

15.19 

16.23 

4.   8 

21.17 

22.18 

No.  33. 

17.21 

9.14 

3.   8 

8.11 

10.15 

No.  26. 

12.   3 

22.25 

24.27 

17.13 

11.15 

No.  21. 

15.11 

25.29 

27.23 

27.23 

No.  34. 

15.18 

32.27 

11.15 

25.21 

29.25 

23.18 

23.  2r 

26.17 

30.26 

27.23 

15. 19 

29.25 

18.15 

27.32 

No.  16. 

23.19 

No.  35. 

17.22 

15.10 

No.  27. 

10.   7 

18.25 

19.12 

22.18 

15.   8 

27.23 

10.    6 

15.22 

2,   6 

12.16 

17.  26 

No.  17. 

28.32 

No.  36. 

14.17 

No.  22. 

27.24 

4.   8 

23.26 

26.23 

19.28 

19.23 

15.10 

18.22 

26.23 

8.11 

22.25 

23.18 

/ 

24.28 

17.  21 

16.19 

No.  28. 

11.16 

25.22 

18.15 

11.   7 

23.27 

10.14 

22.26 

3.10 

6.10 

26.30 

30.16 

2.   7 

28.32 

14.17 

12.19 

16.20 

22.18 

13.   9 

No.  29. 

32.28 

1 
1 

6.13 

30.25 

No.  18. 

15.11 

21.30 

No.  37. 

18.15 

13.17 

8.11 

10.   6 

6,    1 

' 

1.10 

14.  9 

No.  23. 

No.  30. 

23.19 

24.28 

15.19 

32.27 

8.11 

23.19 

8.11 

28.32 

31.27 

1.   5 

19.23 

7.10 

5.   9 

9.   6 

11.15 

32.23 

27.23 

28.32 

23.27 

10.14 

19.24 

No.  38. 

5.    1 

No.  24. 

No.  31. 

29.25 

24.19 

18.15 

12.   8 

1.   6 

9.14 

11.   4 

25.22 

6.  9 
22.17 

9.  6 
17.14 

6.  1 
14.   9 

1.   5 

9.    *) 


1 
2 
5 
6 
1 
9 
5 
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5. 

6. 

1. 

2. 

5. 

6. 

1. 

9.14 

5.  1 
14.18 

1.  6 
18.22 

5.  9 
30.26 

9.14 
26.23 
14.  9 
23.18 

9.  5 
18.14 

5.  1 
14.   9 

1.  5 
22.17 

5.14 
17.10 

No.  39. 
18.22 
17.26 
19.24 
20.27 

No.  4a 

28.24 
20.16 
24.  8 
17.14 
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laxaaan. 


3.   8 

B. 

2.   6 

19.24 

No.  67* 

No.  41. 

24.20 

21.17 

28.19 

2.    6 

24.28 

8.11 

26.23 

No.  52. 

26.23 

15.18 

31. 27 

6.    1 

17.13 

17.14 

6.10 

23.19 

11.15 

10.14 

10.17 

No.  60. 

18.22 

27.31 

1.   6 

1.    5 

9.13 

32.27 

10.14 

19.24 

15.19 

23.19 

23.32 

22.25 

32.27 

20.16 

16.12 

No.  53. 

26.23 

7.    2 

24.20 

18.23 

19.15 

30.26 

25.29               ' 

27.32 

26.22 

5.    1 

22.31 

No.  61. 

2.    7               1 

22.  18 

23.26 

15.10 

7.11 

11.15 

29.25               \ 

31.27 

16.11 

1.    5 

23.30 

7.10 

26.30 

10.   6 

No.  54. 

32.27 

25.21 

No.  42. 

11.    7 

28.24 

10.16 

32.28 

30.26 

No.  45. 

20.27 

No.  62. 

13.17 

24.20 

7.10 

25.22 

6.10 

15:  19                i 

28.32 

A. 

14.    7 

27.32 

17.22                1 

22.18 

24.19 

6.   2 

No.  56. 

10.19 

19.23               , 

31.27 

18.23 

10.   6 

32.28 

i 

23.19 

19.16 

No.  46. 

23.14 

N0.6S. 

27.31 

9.14 

15.10 

5.    1 

No.  63. 

13.    9 

19.24 

10.   6 

2.   9 

19.24 

11.20 

32.27 

23.27 

No.  47. 

1.  6 

20.27 

9.    2 

24.28 

6,    1 

11.   7 

18.22 

20.24 

27.32 

14.10 

No.  56. 

12.16 

18.22 

30.25 

No.  48. 

13.   9 

No.  64. 

24.28 

31.27 

27.31 

11.   8 

5.14 

21.17 

16.19 

22.26 

25.21 

6.10 

9.13 

28.32 

30.23 

31.26 

No.  49. 

10.15 

19.24 

28>24 

16.  12  B. 

10.   7 

No.  57. 

19.10 

{ 

10.14 

2.11 

22.18 

18.14    ' 

No.  69. 

No.  43. 

1.   5 

19.15 

14.17 

13.22 

18. 14     . 

22.17 

26.23 

18.11 

14.16 

9.18 

21.25 

5.    1 

No.  50. 

10.14 

26.22 

17.13 

23.19 

21.25 

No.  65. 

18.25 

25.30 

1.   6 

2.    7 

No.  58. 

22.25 

24.19 

14.   9 

19.15 

25.30 

10.  15 

21.30 

6.10 

6.    2 

7.11 

17.21 

6.   2 

No.  70. 

3..  7 

15.11 

30.26 

19.16 

20.16 

11.   2 

2.    6 

18.14 

12.19 

No.  66. 

19.10 

9.   6 

3.   7 

26.23 

15.24 

22.18 

11.    7 

6.10 

14.  10 

22.25 

13.17 

No.  44. 

14.18 

22.18 

24.19 

10.   6 

No.  71. 

14.18 

10.   3 

. 

2.   9 

21.17 

30. 26  A. 

18.14 

No.  51. 

No.  59. 

18.14 

14.21 

a.  14 

9.   6 

30.26 

15.18 

10.   6 

1.10 

22.18 
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No.  72. 

No.  78. 

22.26 

15.18 

6.10 

24.20 

5.   9 

11.16 

9.   6 

19.10 

13.   6 

20.11 

No.  92. 

10.14 

20.11 

1.10 

32.27 

20.16 

6.    2 

10.   7 

7.14 

12.19 

14.17 

29.25 

22.26 

No.  86. 

14  18 

2.   7 

7.16 

12.   8 

11.16 

31.26 

No.  79. 

26.19 

No.  93. 

7.10 

17.21 

23.18 

14.10 

30.26 

17.22 

4.   8 

11.   7 

4.11 

18.    9 

13.   9 

18.   9 

18.14 

26.19 

22.26 

No.  78. 

7.   2 

11.15 

9.   6 

15.11 

No.  87. 

10.    6 

26.  30  A. 

8.15 

No.  80. 

23.26 

\ 

6.   2 

30.26 

22.18 

30.23 

No.  94. 

30.26 

22.31 

13.22 

24.19 

19.16 

2.   7" 

32.28 

23.16 

12.19 

26.22 

No.  81. 

31.27 

21.17 

10.15 

No.  74. 

10.   6 

32.23 

22.13 

1.   6 

30.26 

1.10 

15.10 

27.23 

7.11 

31.22 

14.   7 

6.15 

18.25 

3.10 

5.   9. 

No.  95. 

A. 

21.30 

17.14 

13.   6 

11.15 

1.   5 

20.16 

7.   3 

19.16 

10.14 

No.  82. 

10.14 

26.30 

No.  76. 

26.23 

No.  88. 

16.11 

6.   2 

29.25 

17.26 

27.23 

14.18 

30.26 

21.30 

19.16 

20.27 

30.25 

2.   6 

31.26 

17.21 

18.23 

26.22 

30.23 

No.  83. 

30.26 

6.10 

22.18 

22.18 

21.17 

No.  96. 

22.26 

23.14 

13.22 

11.15 

10.15 

15.10 

8.   3 

No.  89. 

13.   6 

26.22 

6.   9 

15.19 

14.10 

No.  76. 

No.  84. 

13.   6 

6.15 

5.   9 

28.24 

6.   9 

15.18 

24.20 

10.   7 

19.28 

13.   6 

• 

9.14 

10.19 

2.   9 

No.  90. 

No.'  97. 

7.11 

20.24 

14.17 

14.   9 

3.   7 

14.17 

19.15 

9.13 

23.32 

11.16 

11.   8 

17.22 

9.13 

13.   9 

No.  77. 

13.17 

20.27 

6.13 

B. 

27.24 

22.25 

18.22 

4.   8 

8.12 

16.20 

17.22 

14.   9 

23.18 

No.  91. 

No.  98. 

6.10 

No.  85. 

3.   8 

8. 11 B. 

9.    6 

16.19 

12.   3 

14.- 9 

10.14 

6.  2 
14.18 

2.  7 
18.22 
13.  9 
22.26 

7.10 

1.  5 
10.14 
26.30 

9.  6 
30.26 

6.  2 
26.31 

2.  7 
31.24 
28.19 
20.24 

7.11 
24.28 
11.16 
28.32 
16.20 
32.27 
19.15 
27.23 
15.10 
23.19 
10.  6 
19.15 

6.  2 
15.11 

2.   6 
12. 16  0. 
14.18 
16.19 

6.10 

5.  9 

10.  6 
9.13 
6.10 

11.  8 
10.15 

0. 

11.15 
14.10  . 
49§ 


m 


BBAV6SH. 


15.11 

6.    1 

6.10 

^  13.  22 

No.  117. 

15. 11             / 

6.   9 

18.22 

6.   9 

28.24 

7.16 

5.14 

No.  105, 

10.14 

12.16 

30.26 

10.17 

17.22 

22.25 

No.  114. 

24.19 

21. 30 

12.16 

25.18 

7.   2 

13.   9 

16.23 

8.11 

17.22 

28.24 

25.29 

5.14 

20.25 

16.19 

20.27 

2.   7 

23.26 

29.22 

No.  123. 

22.18 

2.   6 

29.25 

30.28 

13.   9 

19.23 

11.   7 

1.10 

7.10 

19.10 

26.  19 

18.15 

3.   7 

25.21 

12.19 

No.  118. 

17.26               1 

19.23 

11.   2 

10.15 

31.27 

30.25 

30.23               ^ 

9.   6 

13.17 

29.22 

14.18 

No.  99. 

15.19 

No.  115. 

23.18 

26.22 

No.  106. 

17.22 

30.25 

22.15 

No.  124. 

18.25 

23.27 

19.28 

29.22 

6.    1 

6.  10 

19.16 

31.24 

14.    9 

14.17 

12.19 

16.19 

No.  110. 

5.14 

No.  119. 

10.15 

23.15 

26.22 

10.19 

22.18 

17.26 

No.  100. 

14.10 

25.18 

3.10 

15.22 

27.24               1 

31.26 

9.   6 

19.23 

31.26 

20.27 

25.22 

No.  107. 

2.   9 

10.14 

22.31 

19.16 

26.23 

24.19 

19.16 

4.   8 

30.26 

22.13 

15.24 

12.19 

14.17 

31.22 

No.  125.           1 

12.16 

30.25 

1.   5 

8.11 

21.17 

17. 14              J 

21.30 

17.21 

22.13 

10. 17 

No.  101. 

32.28 

No.  111. 

11.15 

6.   1 

22.18 

14.18 

30.25 

21.25 

15.22               1 

5.14 

No.  108. 

29.22 

15.18 

No.  120. 

31.27 

S3. 19 

23.19 

31.27 

20.16 

22.31 

16.23 

32.23 

No.  116. 

11.20 

6.    1               < 

Ko.102. 

22.18 

15.10 

17.14 

19.24 

28.24 

13.22 

14.   7 

18.   9 

28.19 

No.  126. 

20.27 

14.   9 

8.   3 

15.10 

18.14 

19.16 

26.23 

6.15 

17.10 

12,19 

27.18 

No.  109. 

No.  112. 

13.    6 

27.24 

14.10 

9.   5 

24.19 

13.   9 

2.   9 

31.24 

15.24 

23.32 

11.25 

No.  121. 

10.   6 

No.  103. 

32.28 

30.25 

9.13 

27.23 

- 

23.19 

22.15 

29.22 

25.22 

18.27 

No.  127. 

24.15 

28.10 

8.    3 

5.   9 

31.24 

21.17 

14.17 

5.   9 

3.   7 

20.27 

14.  21' 

» 

6.   2 

No.  113. 

9.14 

30.26 

28.24 

No.  104. 

9.13 

30.25 

7.10 

22.31 

SO.  25 

10.   7 

21.30 

14.17 

No.  128. 

29.22 

11.15 

23.26 

22.25 

No.  122. 

10.   7             ! 

14.10 

.2.    6 

30.23 

32.27 

3.10 

6.  14 

15.18 

22.17 

31.24 

23.18              i 
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14.23 

5.   9 

7.10 

14.10 

24.   6 

24.19 

17.22 

No.  137. 

16.23 

6.15 

7.10 

23.16 

9.14 

19.16 

30.25 

19.10 

6.15 

9.   6 

22.26 

12.19 

29.22 

9.18 

8.   3 

14  18 

28.24 

14.   9 

25.21 

15.    8 

No.  129. 

26.31 

19.28 

18.22 

3.10 

32.27 

18.22 

25.22 

No.  142. 

21.14 

4.    8 

31.24 

4.    8 

10.19 

12.   8 

22.31 

10.15 

13.  9 

11.    4 

"^22.17 

3.12 

10.    6 

13.17 

5.14 

12.16 

19.16 

13.17 

21.14 

21.17 

4.   8 

No.  138. 

12.19 

6.   2 

29.25 

14.21 

16.19 

22.18 

28.24 

31.27 

14  18 

22.25 

8.11 

15.22 

19.28 

2.   6 

21.30 

19.23 

13.    9 

26.23 

8.11 

No.  148. 

6.    2 

22.25 

6.13 

17.26 

.   6.10 

15.10 

31.26 

27.24 

20.24 

11. 16 

19.12 

No.  130. 

25.30 

3.    7 

14.10 

No.  139. 

No.  143. 

No.  146 

2.11 

7.14 

No.  134. 

14.18 

29.25 

24.19 

32.27 

20.16 

6.   9 

22.15 

32.23 

15.24 

12.    3 

12.19 

13.   6 

17.22 

2.   7 

28.19 

27.24 

27.23 

23.27 

26.17 

30.21 

1.   6 

31.24 

19.26 

22.17 

30.26 

No.  149. 

No.  131. 

10.15 

30.23 

13.22 

6.10 

14   9 

11.   7 

6.   9 

14.17 

26.23 

28.19 

3.11 

No.  135. 

3.   8 

18.15 

27.23 

13.   9 

No.  140. 

No.  144. 

19.16 

19.10 

20.27 

6.13 

13.   9 

25.22 

8.15 

17.14 

18.15 

15.10 

16.23 

^.16 

16.11 

10.17 

7.14 

17.13 

15.11 

2.   6 

9.   6 

No.  132. 

17.10 

5.14 

6.15 

22.17 

1.10 

22.17 

24.19 

13.   6 

6.   9 

11.16 

20.27 

No.  136. 

15.24 

1.10 

17.13 

18.15 

26.22 

22.    6 

28.24 

15.18 

No.  15a 

17.26 

2.   9 

13.   6 

18.15 

No.  133. 

32.28 

13.   6 

No.  145. 

18.27 

11.18 

12.   8 

10.17 

1.10 

22.15 

6.  2 

24.19 

3.12 

28.82 

27.   9 

11.27 

10.15 

2.11 

6.   2 

1.10 

31.24 

2.   6 

20.16 

23.16 

27.24 

No.  141. 

10.14 

15.19 

11.20 

10.   6 

20.27 

28.24 

25.22 

6.10 

29.25 

1.10 

16.11 

7.11 

7.11 

- 

22.29 

7.14 

7.16 

24.19 

30.25 

No.  147. 

17.22 

16.   7 

12.   8 

4.   8 

14.18 

23.18 

18.25 

2.11 

4.11 

6.   2 

22.15 

14.23 

19.24 

5.   9 

19.12 

8.12 

11.18 

3.   7 

20.27 

14.   5 

26.19 

2.   7 

21.14 

5.14 

1410 

13.17 

32.30 

11.16 

13.17 

15.19 

4» 
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L 
11.15 
22.18 
15.22 
25.  18 

8.11 
29.25 

4.  8 
24.20 
10.15 
25.22 
12.16 
21.17 

8.12 
17.13 

7.10 
27.24 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
32.27 

•14. 17  a 

23.18 
17.  21  A. 
27.23 
6.   9B. 

13.  6 
2.    9 

24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

1.  5 
22.17 

9.13 
18.14 
13.22 
26.17 
11.15 

14.  7 
15.24 
20.11 

3.10 
11.   7 


10.15 

7.  2 
15.19 
23.16 
12.19 

2.  7 
19.23 

7.11 
23.27 
11.15 
27.32 
17.13 
W.  wins. 


A. 

32.28 

18.14^ 

3.   7 

13.   9 

6.13 

27.23 

17.21 

23.19 

16.23 

26.19 

10.26 

19.   3 

11.15 

31.22 

5.   9 

3.   8 

9.14 

24.19 

15.24 

28.19 

14.17 

22.18 

17.22 

18.14 

22.25 

8.11 

25.29 

*  This  move  lOMt  dw 
408 


11.15 
29.25 
15.18 
W.  wins. 

B. 
2.  7 
23.19 
16.23 
26.19 
W.wins. 

0. 

2.  7 
24.19 
15.24  . 
28.19 
10. 15  E. 
19.10 

6.15 
22.18 
15.22 
26.10 

7.14 
13.   9 
14. 17  D. 
23.18 
16.19 

9.   6 

1.10 
18.15 
11.18 
27.23 
19.26 
31.   6 

3.  8 
6.  2 
8.11 
2.   6 

11.15 
6.10 
15.19 
10.14 
17.21 


I  14.18 
'W.win«.t 


D. 

3.  7 
27.24 
14.17 
31.26 
17.21 
26.22 

7.10 

9.  6 
10.15 

6.  2 
W.wins. 

E. 
14.17 
13.   9 

6.13 
22.18 
10. 14  Q. 
18.   9 

7.10 
27.24 
10. 14  L 

9.    5 
17.  21  F. 
26.22 
14.17 
31.26 

3.  7 
22.18. 
17.22 
26.17 
13.22 
19.15 
16.19 
15.  8 
19.28 

8.   3 

7.10 


MK.  K.  J 

tA  KTIN.          1 

3.   7 

16.20 

W.wins. 

7.    2 

24.27 

F. 

31.24 

3.   7 

20.27 

26.22 

23.18 

17.26 

W.wins. 

31.22   . 

14.17 

H. 

22.18 

3.    7 

17.22 

27.24 

19.15 

17.21 

W.wins. 

26.22 

W.wins. 

G. 

10.15 

I. 

19.10 

17.22 

7.14 

26.17 

18.   9 

13.22 

17.  22  H. 

9.    6 

26.17 

10.14 

13.22 

6.   2 

27.24 

14.18K. 

3.   7 

23.14 

24.19 

16.23 

7.10 

24.19 

9.   6 

3.   7 

11.15 

19.15 

20.11 

11.18 

15.24 

2.11 

6.   2 

W.wins. 

10.14 

2.   7 

K. 

14.17 

14. 17  L. 

7.10 

31.27 

17.21 

17.26 

10.14 

19.15 

21.25 

11.18 

14.18 

23.14 

25.29 

16.19 

18.22 

24.15 

12.16 

26.31 

11.   7 

27.24 

gune.  rSee  Stutgut  SStfa  eritieal  titiwfcion 
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81.27 

N. 

8.12 

19.24 

30.21 

0. 

15.11 

14.23 

17.13 

27.23 

14.18 

23.19 

17.22 

19.15 

7.10 

24.27 

23.14 

16.23 

14.10 

11.18 

27.24 

25.21 

16.  30 

26.10 

27.23 

2.11 

9.14 

27.31 

B.  wins. 

7.14 

11.    8 

23.27 

18.   9 

23.18 

24.19 

23.27 

11.   7 

5.14 

31.26 

E. 

17.26 

8.    4 

27.32 

32.27 

9.   5 

23.18 

30.23 

12.16 

20.11 

2.   7L 

B.  wins. 

7.10 

14.  17 

20.11 

32.28 

24.19 

18.14 

23.18 

27.20 

24.200. 

15.24 

B. 

10.15 

1.   6H* 

2.   7 

18.23 

28.19 

27.  23  C. 

26.23 

19.15 

20.16 

7.10 

14.17 

19.26 

17.21 

3.   8 

11.    8 

23.27' 

19.  15  D. 

30.23 

9.   5T. 

31.26 

3.12 

31.24 

10.19 

6.  10 

22.25 

17.21 

10.   6 

28.19 

22.18 

13.    9 

14.    9 

26.22 

1.10 

10.14 

17.22 

10.  15 

25.29 

21.25 

7.14 

19.23 

26.17 

B.  wins. 

31.26 

18.14 

V.  wins. 

Draw. 

19.  26 

21.25 

W.winsi, 

30.  23  A. 

0. 

30.21 

L. 

0. 

16.19 

30.25 

29.25 

H. 

3.   7 

24.19 

23.16 

11.16 

9.    6 

17.22 

23.18 

28.24 

12.19 

20.    2 

1.10 

19.15 

16. 23  N. 

19.15 

17.14 

1.    5 

5.    1 

3.   8 

18.   9 

24.19 

6.10 

2.   9 

10. 14  . 

15.10 

23.27M. 

15.10 

14.   9 

5.30 

1.   6 

22.25 

24.19 

19.15 

19.23 

22.17 

25.30 

10.   7 

27.32 

10.    6 

27.24 

30.26 

6. 10  F. 

25.30 

19.15 

15.    8 

10.15 

27.23 

15.18 

7.   3 

11.18 

30.26 

18.14 

W.24 

10.17 

30.25 

2.11 

1.10 

23.27 

B.  wins. 

18.27 

18.14 

32.28 

7.23 

31.26 

26.23 

25.22 

11.   7 

Draw. 

27.32    ' 

D. 

27.32 

14.10 

18.23 

26.23 

27.24 

B.  wins. 

22.18 

9.   6 

OAMBS. 

15.18 

10.15 

10.    7 

1.10 

11.15 

23.19 

19.  10 

F. 

11.15 

W.  wins. 

22.18 

32.28 

6.15 

23.19 

20.16 

15.22 

B.  winB. 

22.  18  G. 

30.23 

12.*  19 

M. 

25.18 

15.22 

19.10 

3,12 

7.10 

8.11 

A. 

13.   9 

23.18 

19.24 

24.19 

29.25 

31.22 

3.    8 

6.    2 

13.   9 

11.15 

4.   8 

16.19 

24.  19  £. 

16.19 

1.    5 

2.  6 

•24.20 

18. 14  B. 

7.10 

24.15 

12.16 

15.24 

10.15 

6.10 

9.    6 

14.17 

Draw. 

6.15 

25.22 

13.   9 

10.14 

21.14 

W.wins. 

12.16 

10.15 

6.    2 

18.   9 

L 

21.17 

30.25 

22.25 

B.  wins. 

1.   5 

n« 


SBAinSHTS. 


24.1ft 

20.lt 

L. 

24.28 

12-lfc 

25.29 

15.24 

31.  26  P. 

17.14 

5.   9 

Draw. 

6.   2 

28.19 

24.19 

10.17 

W.wins. 

29.25 

3.    7 

17.21 

22.13 

R. 

2.   6 

22.18 

18.14 

24.20 

0. 

5.   9 

25.22 

14.17 

21.25 

13.   9 

9.14 

22.  17 

6.    9 

26.22S. 

14.    9 

11.15 

23.18 

9.14 

22.17 

17.26 

25.30 

9.14 

14.23 

18.   9 

9.13 

81.22 

9.   6 

15.18 

16.20 

11.15 

17.22 

10. 14  R. 

30.25 

14.10 

W.wins. 

20.11 

Draw. 

18.   9 

6.    1 

19.  15 

15.31 

5.14 

25.22 

W.  wins. 

P. 

23.18 

U. 

22. 18  K. 

8.    3 

31.27 

7.16 

1.    5 

6.10 

13.17 

M. 

24.20 

Draw. 

9.    6 

18.    9 

1.   6 

17.14 

17.22 

5.    9 

11.15 

17.21 

10.17 

7.11 

S. 

6.    2 

20.11 

6.10 

22.13 

22.25 

27.24 

9.  14 

15.  SI 

21.25 

15.18 

23.19 

5.   9 

2.    6 

11.    8 

11.   7 

13.   9 

W.  wins. 

26.22 

22.25 

81.27 

25.30 

11.16 

17.26 

6.    9 

8.   3 

7.   2 

9. 13  N. 

Q. 

31.22 

14.18 

27.18 

30.25 

18.14 

14.17 

10.14 

23.  14 

9.   6 

2.   7 

26.22 

22.18 

19.15 

16.19 

2.   9 

25.21 

14.17 

17.22 

,  16. 19 

10.    7 

13.   6 

7.11 

22.26 

19.15 

15.   8 

19.28 

7.11 

21.25 

17.21 

16.19 

19.28 

7.    8 

B.  wins. 

11.15 

26.22 

15.11 

8.   3 

28  32 

25.21 

16.20 

19.28 

7.10 

14.10 

K. 

3.    8 

13.   9 

18.14 

3.    8 

15.19 

27.24 

21.17 

19.15 

28.32 

28.32 

9.14 

7.100. 

8,11 

9.14 

8.    3 

8.11 

32.28 

22.18 

17.  21 M. 

15.11 

6.10 

32.27 

^10.   6 

6.   9 

11.16 

14.10 

23.18 

11.   8 

19.23 

13.   6 

21.17 

11.   8 

10.17 

14.17 

6.    2 

2.   9 

16.20 

W.wins. 

3.10 

8.11 

11.15 

30.25 

17.21 

32.27 

17.26 

20.16 

14.17 

15.  11 

N. 

13.   9 

18.16 

12.19 

25.21 

21.17 

26.31 

27.23 

10.19 

3.12 

17.22 

20.24 

18.22 

18.15 

23.16 

19.24 

21.17 

17.  21 L. 

31.  27  0. 

23.18 

12.19 

14.10 

9.13 

24.28 

22.17 

10.14 

30.16 

15.18 

17.14 

21.17 

27.18 

18.11 

Draw. 

10.15 

10.17 

11.15 

17.14 

14.21 

18.22 

19.15 

17.21 

18.15 

22.25 

T. 

15.19 

22.26 

19.16 

14.   9 

21.17 

14  10 

Draw. 

15.    8 

W.  winB. 

15.24 

25.29 

22.25U. 

26.31 

16.20 

9.   5 

9.  6 

500 
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B. 

21.17 
27.23 
18.14 
23.16 
10.  7 
3.10 

14.  7 
16. 19  C. 
25.21 
19.15 

7.   2 

1.  6 

2.  9 
5.14 

17.10 

15.  6 
21.17 
11.15 
17.14 
15.18 
14.   9 

6.  1 
29.25 
Draw. 

C. 

11.15 
25.21 
16.11 

7.  2 
15.18 
13.   9 

5.14 
17.10 
18.22 
10.  7 
Draw. 

D. 
29.25 
14.18 
23.14 
16.23 
14.10 
12.16 
21.17 
16.20 


17.14 
23.27 
31.24 
20.27 
25.21 

8.12 
21.17 
27.31 
10.   7 

3.10 
14   7 

5.   9 

Draw. 

£. 

5.  9 
29.25 

9. 14 1. 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
11. 15  F. 
25.22 
15.24 
22.18 

6.  9 
13.    6 

1.  5 
18.   9 

5.14 

6.  1 
25.22 

1.  6 
22.18 
17.13 

7.11 
13.  9 
12.16 

9.  5 
24.28 

5.  1 
28.32 

1.  5 
32.28 

5.  9 
W.  wixiB. 


F. 
14.18 
23.  LT 

1.  5 
31.27 
11.15 
27.24 
15.18 
30.26 

8. 11  n. 
26.22 
18.  23  Q. 
14.  9 

5.14 
22.18 
W.wiiM. 

G. 
11.15 
20.16 
18.23 
16.11 

7.16 
14.   7 

3.10 
24.20 
15.24 
20.11 
W.  winB. 

H. 

18.23 
26.22 
23.26 
14.   9 

5.14 
19.15 
10.28 
17.  a 

8.11 

1.  6 
11.15 
13.  9 
15.19 

9.  5 
19.24 

5.    1 


24.27 

6.   2 

7.11 

1.  6 
Draw. 

I. 

1.  5 
31.  26  K. 
12.16 
19.12 
15.19 
24.15  , 
11.27 

B.  wint. 

K. 

30.26 
15.18 
23.14 

9.18 
81.27 

6.  9L. 
13.  6 
18.22 
25.18 
10.15 
19. 10     . 

7.30 

6.  2 
12.16 
24.20 
16.19 
17. 14 
30.25 
14.10 
25.22 

2.  7 
19.23 

7.16 
23.32 
16.19 
Draw. 

L. 
11,16 
19.15 
601 


US 


10.19 

10.14 

19.15 

A. 

23.26 

31. 2r 

24.15 

3.    7 

23.27 

25.21 

25.22 

10.    6 

16. 19 

15.19 

24.19 

18.22 

26.31 

3.10 

17.14 

B.  wins. 

27.31 

21.17 

22.18 

15.    6 

7.10 

• 

26.22 

16.19 

31.26 

27.24 

14.   7 

N. 

14.17 

15.10 

18.15 

16.  11 

3.10 

25.21 

22.13 

19.15 

26.22 

24.  15 

2L17 

9.14 

5.14 

17.13 

20. 16  D. 

11.    4 

5.   9 

22.18 

20.16 

15.   6     , 

22.18 

12.16 

27.24 

14.23 

31.27 

9.   2 

24.20C. 

6.    2 

9. 14  M. 

17.14 

16.11 

12.16 

18.11 

15.18 

25.21 

Draw. 

27.23 

2.   7 

16.   7 

2.    6 

18.23 

^ 

11.   4 

3.10 

8.11 

18.  14 

26.22 

OAHIi. 

23.16 

4.    8 

B.  wins. 

B.  wins. 

28.26 

11.15 

13.   9 

16.19 

22.18 

23.19 

14.18 

8.11 

C. 

F. 

14.23 

9.14 

30.  26  A. 

19.23 

16.11 

20.16 

17.14 

22.17 

18.23 

11.   7 

1.   6 

3.    7 

10.17 

6.   9 

26.19 

10.14 

11.   4 

30.25 

%1.  14 

17. 13     - 

16.23 

7.10 

18.11 

7.10 

26.30 

2.   6 

15.10 

14.18 

B.  wins. 

16.   6 

24.20 

25.22 

23.18 

10.14 

1.10 

30.26 

8.11 

10.  6 

22.26 

D. 

24  20 

14.    9 

29.25 

12.16 

14.10 

10.   6 

10.14 

6.10 

4.   8 

6.   2 

26.31 

1.10 

B.wina. 

15.   6 

24.20 

16.19 

10.15 

15.   6 

Draw. 

15.24 

2.   7 

18.22 

8.11 

O. 

28.19 

19.23 

15.18 

6.   1 

31.  27H. 

-     M. 

11.15 

25.21 

22.26 

22.17 

12.16 

18.23 

27.24 

18.22 

30.21 

1.   6 

26.21 

26.22 

14.17 

7.11 

1.   5 

17.14 

14.18 

23.26 

21.14 

23.26 

18.27 

6.    1  • 

23.14 

22. 18  N. 

9.18 

11.16 

31.24 

14.   9 

16.19 

8.11 

26.23 

22.18   . 

B.  wins. 

1.   6 

27.23 

16.   8 

18.27 

16.11 

9.   6 

19.28 

26.30 

32.23 

18.14 

B. 

5.    1 

B.  ivins. 

24.15 

10.14 

U.   7 

19.15 

6.   2 

30.23 

19.10 

14.   9 

18.22  - 

1.   5 

H. 

15.11 

6.15 

7.   2 

25.18 

3.   7 

23.18 

9.14 

13.   9 

26.30  • 

14.23 

B.  wins. 

14.23 

11.   7 

7.11 

21.17 

31.26 

31.26 

10.15 

23. 19  G. 

9.13 

5.14 

£. 

5.14 

7.   2 

15.18 

17.14 

26.19 

19.15 

26.10 

6.10 

22.15 

30.26 

14.18 

23.27 

11. 15  N. 

2.   6 

11. 18  . 

B.  wins. 

15. 10  F. 

24.19 

30.26 

14.17 

31.  26  B. 

18.23 

27^31 

8. 11 0. 

8.   3 

18.23 

30.  25  fi. 

20.16 

26.23 

602 
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12.16 

L. 

24.19 

31.  26  B. 

1.10 

28.32 

25.21 

15.18 

32.27 

12. 16  A. 

14.   7 

10.15 

14. 18 1. 

17.10 

19.15 

24.19 

28.32 

27.24 

23.14 

18.27 

27.23 

15.24 

B.  wins. 

17.13 

16.19 

7.   3 

15.11 

14.10 

32.27 

21.17 

27.32 

28.19 

5.14 

0. 

18.14 

19.28 

10.    7 

11.    8 

10.   7, 

27.23 

27.23 

10.   7 

32.27 

12.16 

3.10 

8.12 

13.   9 

3.10 

7.   2 

Draw. 

22.18    ' 

14. 10 

23.19 

14.   7 

11.15 

14.23 

7.14 

15.10 

15. 19 

16.11 

0. 

26.    3 

25.21 

19.23 

22.18 

27.20 

14.18 

W.  wins. 

14.18 

9.   6 

28.32 

Draw. 

10.   6 

23.14 

23.19 

7.   3 

• 

1.10 

A. 

16.19 

6.   2 

32.27 

M. 

24.19 

3.    7 

22.17 

19.23 

17.14 

24.19 

Draw, 

22.17 

19.28 

2.   7 

W.  wins. 

15.24 

12.16 

26.22 

23.19 

10.   7 

OAMB5. 

24.19 

28.32  ' 

7.11 

I. 

24.27 

11.15 

15.24 

9.    6 

19.23 

3.   8 

7.   3 

23.19 

14. 10. 

1.10 

11.15 

10.   7K. 

8.12 

9.14 

7.21 

14.   7 

23.19 

16.19 

22.17 

22.17 

25.22 

32.27 

14.17 

23.16 

11.15 

6.   9 

5.14 

10.   3 

5.   9 

8.12 

17.10 

17.13 

22.18 

27.23 

15.11 

24.19 

27.31 

2.   6 

14.23 

17.13 

9.13 

15.24 

20.11 

25.22 

26.   3 

15.19 

17.22 

22.17 

31.26 

8.11 

11.15 

3.    8 

19.23 

12.19 

Draw. 

29.25 

3-   7 

11.15 

10.14 

17.10 

4.    8 

24.28 

8.11 

23.19 

11.15 

K 

24,20 

B.  winfl. 

23.18 

22.26 

Draw. 

14.  18 

15.24 

22.17 

19. 16 

-            «* 

22.15 

28.19 

B. 

19.24 

11.15 

K. 

11.18 

11.15 

30.26 

17.14 

16.19 

22. 17  M. 

25.22 

27.24 

3.   7 

18.   9 

15.10 

8.12 

18.25 

14.17 

31.27 

13.   6 

24.27 

10.   7 

30.21 

21.14 

12.16 

15.18 

14.18 

1.    5L. 

8.11 

9.18 

26.23  0. 

11.15 

27.31 

17.10 

21.17 

26.23 

8.12 

18.22 

26.30 

16.19 

11.15 

18.27 

14.10 

15.18 

31.27 

23.16 

17.14 

32.23  . 

7.14 

22.26 

Draw. 

12.28 

15.18 

10. 14 

25.21 

21.17 

7.   3 

14.   9 

19.10 

14.18 

26.31 

D. 

15.19 

18.23 

6.15 

23.14 

6.   2 

14.17 

3.   8 

9.    6 

13.   9 

16.19 

31.27 

22.13 

W.  wins. 

23.27 

14.  18  D. 

21.17 

2.   6 

5.14 

6.    2 

23.14 

19.28 

24.28 

25.22 

27.32 

7.  IIH. 

9.    6 

6.10 

1.   6 
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23.19S. 

30.23 

13.   9 

13.82 

25.30 

19. 1« 

7.10 

24.19 

22.26 

25.  9 

22.17 

23.14 

8a25 

W.wins. 

9.   6 

6.13 

30.25 

16.    7 

14.17 

26,31 

29.25 

28.24 

10.15 

25.21 

G. 

6.   2 

8.11 

8.11 

7.   2 

17.26 

7.11 

31.26 

25.22 

18.14 

15.18 

31.22 

25.21 

27.23* 

4.   8 

25.21 

2.    9 

8.11 

3.   7 

26.22 

22.17 

B.  wins. 

14.   5 

22.17 

21.14 

2.   7 

13.22 

B.  wins. 

15.18 

15.18 

11. 16 1. 

26.17 

B. 

17.14 

22.15 

20.11 

1.   5 

17.  14  D. 

D. 

10.17 

11.27 

22.18 

17. 13  M. 

9-18 

24.19Y. 

2L14 

14.   9 

24.20 

2.   6 

23.14 

15.24 

6.10 

6.10 

18.27 

21. 17  E. 

10.17 

28.19 

14.   6 

9.   6 

7.   2 

12.16 

24. 19  0. 

9.14 

3.10 

27.32 

15.24 

19.12 

15.24 

23.18 

13.   9 

6.   2 

2.   6 

5.    9 

28.19 

14.21 

18.23 

8.11 

]>raw. 

23. 19  A. 

11.16 

27.23 

9.   6 

26.23 

9.14 

27.23 

21.25 

23.27 

32,28 

I. 

27.23 

17,22 

31.26 

6.   2 

23.19 

15.18 

14.21 

31.27 

25.29 

27.32 

11.16 

7.16 

2.    7 

7.10 

26.22 

2.   7 

20.11 

18.27 

21.25 

27.24 

29.25 

10.15 

7.23 

19.11 

7.11 

8.11 

22.17 

Draw. 

2.    6 

22.18 

15.18 

3U27 

11. 16 

28.19 

11.   7 

22.15 

22.26 

32.27 

E. 

6.24 

18.15 

11.27 

B.  WIS. 

16.20 

81.26 

Draw. 

21.  17 

32.23 

18.14 

7. 10  F. 

14.21 

25.30 

0. 

25.21 

23.18 

H. 

7.14 

23.18 

27.23 

19.16 

14.23 

7.10 

15.11 

30.26 

15.19 

8.11 

26.19 

14.   7 

14.18 

24.20 

24.15 

23.18 

3.   7 

3.10 

27.32 

8.11 

11.27 

10.15 

30.26 

30.26 

19.15 

B.  wins. 

32.23 

B.inni. 

15.18 

5.14 

11.   8 

17.22 

22.15 

26.23 

15.10 

A. 

23.18 

E. 

7.11 

1.   6 

Draw. 

31. 26  B. 

7.10 

24.20L. 

13.   9 

23.19 

9.14 

28.24 

15.24 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

OABUeb 

26.22 

8.11 

28.19 

25.21 

11.15 

14.21 

24.20 

11.15 

F. 

6.   9 

23.19 

23.18 

22.25 

27.24  H. 

14.17 

31.27 

9.14 

21.25 

31,26 

8. 11  P. 

30.25 

14.18 

22.17 

27.23 

25.30 

31.26 

17.  21  a 

22.17 

5.   9 

15.19 

26.23 

5.   9 

23.19 

18.22 

26.23 

23.16 

30.26 

26.22 

21.30 

17.13 

9.13 

11.27 

23.19 

9.14 

19.   1 

9.14 

30.26 

32.23 

26.23 

21.17 
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14.21 

6.   9 

13.   9 

19. 15  0. 

18.15 

8.11 

22.17 

B.  -wins. 

11.15 

18.22 

24.27 

2.   6 

12.16 

27.24 

26.17 

B.  wins. 

11.   8 

19.12 

G. 

15.18 

11.18 

6.   9 

21. '25 

23.18 

9.   6 

23. 19  N. 

0. 

8.11 

23.19 

14.23 

18.27 

18.22 

24.20 

9.14 

15.18 

22.17 

6.    1 

27.23 

6.10 

11.   8 

20.16 

15.18 

8.11 

22.26 

28.24 

14.17 

11.27 

32.28 

1.   6 

23.18 

10.17 

8.11 

32.14 

3.    7 

11.15 

26.31 

23.14 

17.22 

T.  11 

17.14 

6.    2 

32.27 

17.21 

19.16 

14.   7 

10.17 

7.11 

31.26 

26.22 

12.19 

3.19 

21.14 

B.  winfl. 

27.23 

21.25 

24.16 

Draw. 

6.10 

26.31 

22. 17R. 

22.26 

14.   9 

K. 

17.13 

25.30 

B.  wins 

10.14 

27.24 

6.10 

17.13 

F. 

9.   6 

3.   8 

14.   9 

30.26 

P. 

5.   9 

18.22 

26.22 

5.14 

13.   9 

19.1^ 

31.26 

6.    2 

7.10 

18.   9 

26.22 

12.19 

9.14 

14.18 

22.18 

31.27 

9.   6 

24.15 

26.22 

19.16 

5.    9 

9.   6 

22.17 

9.13 

7.11 

12.19 

B.  wins. 

27.20 

6.   2 

27.23 

21.17G. 

24.15 

B.  wins. 

17.10 

13.17 

14.21 

Draw. 

L. 

20.16 

23.18 

22.17 

31.26 

N. 

11.20 

17.22 

15.18 

H. 

11.16 

24.20 

2.   4 

18.14 

23.   7 

32.28 

26.22 

18.22 

5.   9 

22.26 

3.10     . 

15.24 

8.11 

23.18 

32.  28  Q. 

15.10 

32.27 

28.19 

22.17 

22.26 

10.   7 

7.   2 

21.25 

8.11 

5.   9 

27.23 

4   8  P. 

14.   9 

27.23 

31.26 

17.14 

26.30 

9.14 

26.31 

25.30 

10.14 

9.18 

32.27 

8.   4 

10.   6 

23.18 

19. 16 1. 

23.14 

30.26 

14. 18 

31.26 

30.25 

12.19 

16.23 

23.19 

4.   8 

6.    1 

18.14 

23.16 

27.18 

26.30 

18.22 

26.23 

25.21 

14.18 

10.17 

27.23 

8.   4 

1.   6 

14.   7 

27.24 

21.14 

30.26 

22.26 

23.19 

21.14 

6.10 

15.22 

17.13 

4.   8 

5.    1 

7.   2 

B.  wins. 

B.  wins. 

7.10 

26.31 

20.24 

14.   9 

14.   7 

8.   4 

1.   5 

2.   7 

I. 

M. 

3.10    ' 

•31.26 

24.27 

9.14 

26.22K. 

17. 14  U. 

20.16 

4.   8 

5.    1 

7.16 

3.    8 

10.17 

26.31 

26.22 

27.31 

14.10 

22.18 

21.14 

28.24 

8,    4 

1.   5 

16.11 

6.10 

15.18 

31.27 

22.18 

31.27 

8.15 

18.   9 

31.26 

24.20 

4.   8 

5.    1 

20.16 

5.14 

2.  6 

27.24 
44 

7.  2 

27.24 
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1.   6 

2.   6 

22.26 

U. 

6.   2 

27.24 

3.    8 

22.18 

14.10 

3.   7 

W.wiiw. 

20.27 

4.11 

6.   9 

26  31 

11.16 

32.23 

19.23 

7.10 

10.14 

17.14 

W. 

Dnw. 

28.19 

14.    7 

30.25 

10.17 

16.19 

23.   7 

5.14 

19.15 

21.  14 

23.   7 

T. 

B.  wins. 

7.   2 

11.18 

15.  18X. 

3.17 

24.20 

18.22 

14.23 

24.20 

26.23 

9.14 

Q. 

24.19 

25.30 

7.11 

18.22 

13.   9 

4.   8 

14.17 

24.19 

19.15 

23.19 

6.22 

10.   7 

32.28 

31.26 

2.   7W. 

22.26 

20.16 

8.   4 

17.21 

20,16 

15.10 

28.24 

11.20 

9.14 

27.24 

26.22 

18.  22  V. 

26.31 

23.18 

32.28 

3.   8 

28.24 

26.17 

20.16 

14.23 

14.18 

2.   7S. 

22.26 

5.    9 

2.   7 

27.   2 

19.15 

22.26 

23.27 

14.   5  . 

32.28 

10.14 

7.11 

7.16 

Dnw. 

7.21 

W.  wins. 

2.    6 

15.    8 

26.23 

27.24 

14.17 

12.16 

19.15 

T. 

3.    7 

X. 

6.10 

B.  wins. 

12. 19     ' 

22,18 

23.18 

7.10 

17.21 

15.10 

25.30 

W.  wins. 

14.    7 

10.15 

R. 

23.18 

27.23 

3.10 

21.25 

19. 16  T. 

24.15 

30.26 

V. 

26.22 

31.27 

11.18 

18.11 

32.28 

16.19 

8.11 

25.30 

22.15 

B.  wins. 

26.22 

23.16 

22.17 

27.23 

25.30 

19.15 

12.19 

16.20 

30.  2S 

15.10 

S. 

22.26 

27.23 

23.18 

Draw. 

30.26 

2.   6 

23.  19 

18.27 

15.22 

10.   6 

21.25 

26.22 

32.16 

19.16 

26.22 

6.   9 

B.  wins. 

8.12 

12.19 

• 

6.  2 

25.30 

10.   6 

24.   8 

8.11 

9.14 

12.19 

22.26 
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BOLinEIONS  or  MB.  MA&TIN'b  12  CRITICAL  FOglTIONS. 


No.L 
10.   6 

1.10 
32.27 
23.32 
30.16 
12.19 

2.   6 

W  •  WIDB. 


Ko.2. 
16.11 

8.15 
24.20 
15.24 
20.18 
17.21 
18.22 

1.  5 
10.  6 

5.  9 

6.  1 
9.13 
1.  6 

21.17 
22.18 


17.21 
6.10 
13.17 
18.23 
17.22 
10.14 
22.25 
23.26 
25.29 
26.30 
W.  wins. 

No.  3. 
26.22 
17.26 
19.15 
11.27 
24.22 
W.  wins. 

No.  4. 
19.23 
26.10 

6.15 
13.  6 

1.26 
30.23 


15.22 
W.  wins. 

No.  5. 
19.16 
12.19 
15.10 

6.15 
14.10 

7.23 
27.18 
20.27 
32.   7 

3.10 
18.  4 
W.  wins. 

No.  6. 
19.24 
11.15 
24.28 
15.18 
22.26 
31.22 
28.32 
18.27 


32.23 
Draw. 

• 

No.  7. 
24.27 
31.24 
13.17 
22.13 
16.19 
24.15 

7.10 
15.  6 
W.  wins. 

No.  8. 

2.   7 

3.10 
19.24 
20.27 
11.16 
12.19 
17.13 
10.17 
13.15 
W.  wins. 

No.  9. 
9.   6 


1.10, 
30.26 
21.30 
24.20 
30.23 
20.  4 
18.25 
27.  2 
W.  wins. 

No.  10. 
15.11 

8.15 
30.25 
21.30 
20.16 
12. 19  . 
23.16  - 
30.23 
27.  2 
W.  wins. 

No.  11. 

8.12 
16.11 

7.16 
20.11 


10.15 
11.  8 
15.19 
23.16 
12.19 
8.  4 
19.24 
W.wins. 

No.  12. 
15.10 
26.19 

5.  1 
17.26 
27.24 
20.27 
10.   7 

3.10 
18.15 
11.18 

1.  6 

2.  9 
13.15 

W.  wins. 
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POLISH  DEAUGHTa 


This  varietj  ia  pl»ved  witL  &  table  divided  into  one  faoii- 
dred  eqa&res,  fiftj  of  oKoh  colour,  and  with  fort;  coontera, 
(called  indifferentlj  either  pieces,  pawns,  or  men,}  one-hklf 
olack  and  the  other  white,  each  player  having  twenty  of  out 
colour.  ^lu  Germany,  however,  Polish  Draughts  is  now  fr&> 
qaently  played  on  the  ordinary  board,  with  the  asaal  oon^ 
plement  of  twenty-four  pieoes.)  The  count«re  are  moved 
forward,  as  in  the  Englisn  game,  and  upon  the  same  syBtem, 
namely,  obliquely,  from  square  to  square;  but  in  takin|^ 
they  move  in  the  Polish  game  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
The  King,*  too  have  the  privilege  of  pawing  over  several 
squares,  and  even  tbe  whole  len^  of  the  diagonal,  when  the 
passage  is  free,  at  one  move,  which  vastly  ad<k  to  Ote  amount 
of  combination  I. 

It  is  mnal  both  in  France  and  England  to  arrange  tba 
oounters  on  the  white  squares;    but  Stej  may  by  oonaent 

■  In  ths  Poliah  game,  ilmMt  tba  ontj  <me  played  od  Uie  Continont,  tb« 
erawoed  pleoa  !■  allied  m  Qdmii,  jtuiwul  of  King.  Indud,  (b»  caaaaim 
nuns  rbr  Dnught*  la  Daman  (womtiij  it  (bUowa  thanibre  nabuallj  thsl 
tbe  priiwlH]  place  ibould  be  a  gneau. 


TOUSE  DaAUOHTB.  ISff 

be  placed  on  the  bkck.  The  colour  adopted  a  matter  of 
indifier^nce,  excepting  that  the  black  pieces  are  not  seen  quite 
80  well  on  tiieir  own  colour  as  the  white  on  theirs. 

The  table  is  so  pLtoed,  that  each  of  the  players  has  a  double 
eomer  of  die  colour  played  on,  to  his  rignt,  via.  the  squares 
numbered  45  and  50.  The  board,  in  first  placing  the  pieces, 
la  divided  into  two  portions:  that  occupied  by  the  black 
counters,  comprising  the  twenty  squares,  from  1  to  20,  and 
that  occupied  by  the  white,  comprising  those  numbered  from 
31  to  50,  leayin'g  between  them  two  rows  of  jMjuares  unoccu- 
pied, upon  which  the  first  moyes  take  place. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  English  same  are  with  a  few 
additions  equally  applicable  to  the  Poli^.  We  have  there- 
fore merely  to  give  the  directions  for  playing^  and  the  two 
or  three  additional  rules  which  belong  peculiarly  to  this 
yariety. 

The  march  of  the  Pawn,  as  already  observed,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Bnglish  game,  with  this  addition,  that  when  there 
are  pieces  enprtte  (but  not  else)  the  taking  Pawn  may  move 
backwards.  Thus,  White  having  a  pawn  at  25,  and  Black 
unsupported  Pawns  at  20,  0,  8,  17,  27,  38  and  39,  White 
haviuff  the  move  would  take  them  aU,  and  finish  at  square  34. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  coup  White  passes  a  crowning 
square  at  8,  but  he  does  not  therefore  become  entitled  to  be 
made  a  King,  nor  has  he  the  option  of  stopping  en  nmUj  but 
must  go  on  tb  the  termination  of  his  move  at  34  or  be  huffed. 

The  piece  which  captures,  whether  Pawn  or  King,  cannot 
in  the  course  of  one  coup  repass  any  covered  square  which  it 
has  leaped  over,  but  must  halt  behind  that  piece  which,  but 
for  this  restriction,  would  be  en  prise.  For  example,  suppose 
WhiU  to  have  a  Pawn  upon  22, 32, 33,  and  37,  with  a  King 
at  43,  and  Black  a  Pawn  at  3, 4, 9,  and  19,  with  Kings  at  10 
and  13.  The  black  Queen  at  13  takes  the  four  Pawns,  22, 
83,  43  and  73,  and  must  stop  at  28,  which  he  would  have  to 
touch  in  preparing  to  take  32,  but  is  prohibited  from  going 
to  square  37  in  consequence  of  having  passed  over  it  b^ore. 
A  square  which  is  vacant  may  be  passed  or  repassed  several 
times  in  the  course  of  one  coiip,  provided  no  piece  is  passed 
over  a  second  time.  It  is  the  intricacy  of  sucn  moves  which 
renders  the  rule  imperative  that  the  pieces  taken  be  not  re- 
moved till  the  capturing  Pawn  is  at  its  destination  or  "  ea 
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repoB.^'  The  White  Pawn  at  82,  ihe&  takes  the  Blade  Fnpa 
jeopardiied  at  28,  as  well  as  the  pieces  at  19  and  10,  makmg 
a  King. 

As  regards  huftng  at  this  ganie  the  player  is  boimd  to  take 
the  greatest  number  of  pieces  where  he  has  the  ehoiee,  not- 
withstanding the  smaller  number  may  be  most  to  his  advas-^ 
tage,  and  fiuling  to  do  so  he  may  be  hnfied  or  eompelled  to 
take  at  the  option  of  his  adversary.  Thos  if  on  the  one 
hand  there  are  three  Pawns  en  prtse,  and  on  the  oUier  two 
Kitigs,  yon  are  compelled  to  take  the  Pawns,  bnt  were  tiieare 
only  two  Pawns  instead  of  three,  yon  must  take  the  Kings,  as 
being  of  greatest  ralue.  When  pieces,  at  the  opti(m  of  taking, 
are  numerically  and  intrinsically  the  same,  you  nay  take 
which  you  please.  The  rule  resoWes  itself  into  this,  tiiatyon 
are  controlled  by  numerical  value,  excepting  when  the  num- 
bers are  equal,  and  then  by  the  actual  value  of  the  pieeea. 

Kings  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  English 
ffame.  It  has  already  been  said  that  you  cannot  claim  to 
have  your  P^wn  crowned  if  it  touches  a  mug's  square  merely 
in  its  passage  over  it  en  coup.  Good  players,  wlnsn  they  can- 
not prevent  the  adversary  from  reaching  a  King's  square^ 
commonly  endeavour  to  l^d  him  out  again  by  placing  a  man 
or  two  in  take,  so  as  to  disentitle  him  from  bein?  crowned. 
Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  good  play  to  saorifoe  wee  m&Of 
either  for  the  object  of  gaining  or  capturing  a  King,  espe- 
cially towards  the  end  of  the  game,  when  he  is  of  the  greai- 
est  importance,  much  greater  in  proportion  than  at  the  Eng- 
lish game. 

The  movement  <tf  the  King  is  the  great  foataie  in  thai 

ne,  and  in  ccmp  he  may  accomplish  more  angles  on  the 
ght-board  than  a  billiiurd-ball  can  be  made  to  perfbim, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  Kentfield.  He  has  the  privilege  of 
traversing  the  board  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  (if  the 
line  be  unoccupied)  or  of  halting  on  any  of  the  intermediate 
squares,  like  the  Biishop  at  chess.  Thus,  if  he  stand  at  28^  he 
may  move  anywhere  on  the  line  between  6  and  46,  or  belwiien 
6  and  50,  but  he  can  only  move  on  one  line  at  a  time,  unless 
there  are  pieces  mjprtse,  and  then  he  may  move  diagonally  aD 
over  the  board,  in  which  respect  he  has  an  advantage  over  Uie 
Bishop  at  chess.  For  example,  place  isolated  black  Pawns 
«r  Kings  at  d7|  17^  20;  dO^  40.  and  a  white  King  at  48.  He 
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irSl  tab  all  Ae  piMee^  by  touddiif  st  ihe  following  sqnarei^ 
Tis.,  26y  8,  25,  34,  and  45,  where  ne  rests,  wMeh  squares,  it 
will  be  pereeiTed,  though  not  dose  to  the  pieoes,  are  within 
the  angles.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  so  to  place  the  pieces  that 
•  single  Bang  might  oaptore  a  dozen  in  rotation.  -  The  follow- 
ing example  is  a  case  in  which  19  may  be  taken  at  one  cm^. 
Pace  a  white  ELing  at  45,  and  he  may  take  all  the  intervening 
pieees,  by  touching  at  the  following  squares,  yii.,  29,  18,  4, 
15,  29,  38,  27, 18,  7, 16,  27, 86, 47,  28,  49, 85, 24, 13,  and 
2  where  he  rests.  The  player  who  may  wish*to  try  this  ex* 
pmment,  will  have  to  place  the  pieces  on  squares  8,  9,  10, 
11, 12, 19,  20,  21,  22,  28,  80,  81, 82,  88, 84, 41, 42, 48, 44. 

Betirsen  equal  and  skilful  players  the  game  would  of  ne- 
eudty  be  <' drawn''  in  many  positions,  when  the  munitiated 
wcmld  lose;  it  is  difficolt  therefore  to  define  what  are  drawn 
games^  but  one  or  two  of  the  simplest  may  be  instanced. 
Sai^pose  that  at  the  eod  of  the  game  one  party,  s^  White^ 
has  a  E^ing  on  the  great  central  Ime,  between  Nos.  5  and  46, 
and  Black  has  two  or  eTon  three  Kings,  the  game  is  drawn, 
as  White  cannot  be  diiyen  from  his  hold,  or  captured^  if  he 
play  oorrectly,  and  takes  care  to  keep  on  the  other  side  of  a 
trap ;  thus,  if  he  finds  White  preparing  to  set  his  pieees  at 
87,  88,  and  49,  he  must  be  between  5  and  28,  and  vice  versA^ 
that  is,  always  on  the  adversary's  unfortified  or  weak  side. 
Alt  when  the  single  King  does  not  occupy  the  centoal  line, 
there  are  many  ways  of  winning,  especially  against  an  inferior 
player,  but  as  these  cannot  be  forced,  the  game  must  be  con- 
sidered drawn  after  15  mores,  and  tiiis  rule  holds  good  al- 
though the  stronger  party  may  have  given  odds.  Should  the 
odds,  however,-  consist  in  ceding  the  draw  as  a  game  won, 
then  twenty  moves  may  be  claimed  by  the  party  giving  such 
odds. 

When  at  the  conclusion  of  a  game,  a  player,  who  has  only 
one  King,  offers  to  his  adversary,  who  has  a  King  and  two 
aMn,  or  two  Eangs  and  a  man,  to  crown  his  two  men,  or  the 
man,  for  the  purpose  of  countmg  the  limited  moves,  the  lat- 
ter is  cA>liged  to  aocept  the  offer,  otherwise  the  former  caa 
leave  the  game  as  a  draw. 

When  one  party  at  the  end  of  a  game  has  a  Kins  and  a 
man  against  three  Kings,  the  best  way  is  to  sacrifice  the  man 
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M  MOB  M  poedblei  baoaiue  the  game  is  mate  etol j  defended 
with  the  King  alone. 

In  Polish  Drmoffhta  eepeoielly  it  is  bj  exchangee  that  good 
players  pany  strokes  and  prepwe  them ;  if  the  game  is  em- 
barrassed, they  open  it  by  giving  man  for  man,  or  two  for 
two.  If  a  dangerous  stroke  is  in  preparation,  they  «vaid  it 
by  exehanging  man  for  man.  If  it  is  requisite  to  strengthen 
the  weak  side  of  yonr  game,  it  may  be  managed  by  exi^ang- 
ing.  If  yon  wish  to  acquire  the  move,  or  an  advantageoas 
position,  a  well  managed  exchange  will  produce  it.  Finally, 
It  is  by  exchanges  that  one  man  frequently  keepe  many  eon- 
fined,  and  that  the  same  is  eventually  won. 

When  two  men  of  one  oolour  are  so  placed  thnt  there  is  an 
empty  souare  behind  each  and  a  vacant  square  between  thenii 
where  his  adversary  can  place  himseli^  it  is  called  »  bmette^ 
and  this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  Polish  tiian  the 
Englbh  game.  In  this  position  one  of  the  men  must  neces- 
sary be  taken,  because  they  cannot  both  be  played,  nor 
escape  at  the  same  time*  The  lunette  frequently  offers  several 
men  to  be  taken  on  both  sides.  As  it  is  most  frequently  a 
snare  laid  bv  a  skilful  player,  it  must  be  regarded  widi  sas- 

ticion ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  adversary,  if  he 
e  a  practised  plaver,  would  expose  himself  to  lose  one  or 
more  men  for  nothing.  Therefore,  before  entering  the  lu- 
nette look  at  your  adversary's  position,  and  then  caleulate 
what  you  yourself  would  do  in  a  similar  game. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  game  when  there  are  but  few  Pawns 
left  on  the  board,  concentrate  them  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
that  period  of  the  game  the  slightest  error  is  fataL 

The  King  is  so  powerful  a  piece,  that  one,  two,  or  three 
Pawns  may  be  advantageously  sacrificed  to  obtain  him.  But 
in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  future  prospects  of  his 
reign.  Be  certain  that  he  will  be  in  safety,  and  occupy  a 
position  that  may  enable  him  to  retake  an  equivalent  for  the 
Fawns  sacrificed,  without  danger  to  himself.  An  expert 
player  will  endeavour  to  snare  the  King  as  soon  as  he  is 
made,  by  placing  a  Pawn  in  hia  way,  so  as  to  cause  his  being 
retaken. 
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GAME  L 

wmn. 

BLACK. 

WUITB. 

BLACK. 

B2to28 

20  to  25 

46  to  41 

17  to  28 

87  to  32 

14  to  20 

(taking  22) 

41  to  37 

10  to  14 

84  to  29 

28  to  84 

31  to  27 

17  to  21 

(taking  29) 

87  to  31 

21  to  26 

82  to  14 

8  to  12 

42  to  87 

4  to  10 

(tak.  28  &  lfi> 

47  to  42 

20  to  24 

89  to  80 

25  to  84 

28  to  22 

14  to  20 

(taking  34) 

(taking  80) 

88  to  28 

10  to  14 

27  to  22 

18  to  27 

84  to  80 

25  to  34 

(taking  22) 

(taking  30) 

81  to  22 

8to   9 

39  to  30 

20  to  25 

(taking  27) 

(tAlrnig  84) 

14  to   8 

12  to  17 

44to89 

25  to  34 

(cra'd,  tak,  9) 

(taking  30) 

8  to  21 

26  to  28 

40  to  20 

14  to  25 

(takingl7) 

(tak.  21  &  22) 

(tak.  84  k  24) 

(taking  20) 

86  to  81 

7  to  12 

85  to  80 

25  to  84 

81  to  27 

12  to  18 

• 

(taking  80) 

41  to  86 

11  to  17 

89to80 

18  to  28 

27  to  22 

18  to  27 

(taking  34) 

(taking  22) 

45  to  40 

15  to  20 

87  to  82 

28  to  87 

46  to  35 

12  to  18 

(taking  82) 

43  to  39 

7  to  12 

42  to  11 

6  to  17 

89  to  33 

20  to  24 

(tak.  87,  27, 

(taking  11) 

49  to  43 

5  to  10 

&17) 

50  to  45 

10  to  15 

88  to  88 

17  to  22 

45  to  40 

15  to  20 

48  to  89 

84  to  48 

80  to*  25 

2to   7 

. 

(taking  89) 

25  to  14 

9  to  20 

48  to  89 

16  to  21 

(taking  20) 

(taking  14) 

(««king48) 

40to34 

20  to  25 

89  to  84 

21  to  27 

83  to  29 

24  to  33 

84  to  29 

18  to  18 

(taking  29) 

29  to  24 

27  to  81 

28  to  89 

12  to  17 

86  to  27 

22  to  81 

(taking  33) 

(taking  81) 

(taking  27) 

» 

- ._ 
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24  to  20 
20  to  14 
14  to   9 


VLA.CK. 

81  to  87 
87  to  41 
41  to  47 
(a  King) 


9to   4 

(a  King) 

4  to  86 

(taking  18) 


47  to  14 
(tddngSS 


Drmmii  each  plajer  remaining  with  a  EJng  and  Pawn* 


GAME   XL 


\*  The  variaiiotu  are  given  ae  %oUe  ai  ike  fooi  of  d^  pope. 


WHITE* 

84  to  80 

40  to  84 
45  to  40 
50  to  45 

88  to  28 

89  to  83 
44  to  89 
49  to  44 
81  to  27 
87  to  81 

41  to  87 
47  to  41 


BliAOK. 

20  to  25 

14  to  20 
10  to  14 

5  to  10 
20  to  24 

15  to  20 
18  to  23 
12  to  18 

7  to  12 

2to    7 

10  to  15 

4  to  10 


WHITB. 

81  to  26 
83  to  24 

(taking  29) 
89  to  88 
88  to  24 

(taking  29) 
88  to  29 

(taking  88) 
87  to  81 
42  to  87 
26  to  17 

(taking  21) 


24  to  29(a) 
20  to  29 
(taking  24) 
17  to  22(6) 
22  to  88 
(taking  28) 
11  to  17 

7  to  11 
17  to  21 
11  to  22 
(taking  17) 


(0)  Hera  Bliiek  in  playing  fVom  S4  to  tO  commits  m  IUm  move,  whkk 
oaoMs  the  low  of  a  pawn.    It  might  bavo  been  avoided  by  plajiflig 


17  to  il  86  to  27 

Mtoir  UtoSl  (taUngSl) 

flakliif  21)  (taking  17  *  27) 

XUt  would  bat*  oaond  a  mutual  arohaufa  of  two  piaeat. 


(b)  The  pawn  at  29  is  necessarily  lost,  as  the  seqpel  of  the  game  will 
show,  and  if  to  save  it  Black  had  played  14  to  20,  he  wonld  have  lost  a 
cDi|»,  thus  I 


14  to  28 

88  to  24 

.    20to2B 

(takfa>ff29) 

(taking  24) 

27  to  28 

18  to  27 

(taking  22) 

82  to  21' 

16to27 

<taUiii27) 

(UWng21) 

87  to  SI 

23  to  82 

(taking  28) 

84to  8 

28  to  84 

(tak.  28, 10  A  10^ 

(UUngaD) 
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81  to  22 
(taking  27) 

88  to  27 
(taking  82) 

6toS2 
(taking  28) 

40  to  28 
(taking  84) 
White  aaviag 
galMdaKlag 
andthres 

PM 


lTto2B 


bow 
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WBITX. 

48  to  38 


BLACK. 


14  tcr  20(c) 


(c)  Black,  in  playine  14  to  20,  makee  r  false  move,  which 
lose  the  game,  tnrougk  a  »kilfal  coup,  and  he  would  not  the 
If  White,  in  Ilea  of  making  the  coup^  had  played  as  follows 


411  to  42 
SltoM 

86  to  27 

(taking  31) 

44  to  39 

8»to33 

26  to  21 

27  to  22 

29  to  18 
<taklQX  23) 

33  to  24 
(taking  2Sf) 

24  to   4 
(toklnx  19  A  2, 
k  erowncd) 

4  to  18 
(Ukfn$(  13) 

82  to  21 
iX»k\jk%  27) 


10  to  14 

22  to  81 

(Uking27) 

12  to  17 

atoll 
Ito   6 

17  to  28 
(Uking  21) 

18  to  27 
(taking  22) 

20  to  29 
(taking  24) 

13  to  22 
(Uking  18) 

8tol3 


22  to  13 
(taking  the  King) 
26  to  17 
(taking  21) 


23  to  18 
(In  th«  lanstto) 

18  to  20 
(Uking  13  k  14) 

90  to  14 
A4to   9 

9to  8 
(a  King) 
48  to  40 

40  to  35 

41  to  30 

24  to  19 
86to80       / 

Or 

19  to  18 
8  to  16 

(taking  20 
Immaterial  whava 

Or  80  to  24 
10  to  13 


causes  him  to 
less  have  lost, 

22  to  17 

17  to  88 
(Uking  82) 
88  to  48 
48  to  40 
(a  King) 
49toS& 

8  to  11 
11  to  18 
27to48 
48  to  27 
27  to  48 

16  to  28 

48  to  36 

85  takes  2 
Drawn. 

49  to  44 
44  to  22 


'30toM' 

14  to  20 

18  to   9 

22to  4 

87  to  38 

20to29 

(taking  9) 

(Uking  24) 

88  to  31 

4to86 

84  to  23 

8to  9 

(taking  81) 

(taking  29) 

46to41 

88to28 

86  to  30 

25  to  84 

■~ 

(Mking  41  *  24) 
18  to  21  (if) 

(Uking  80) 

8to26 

40to29 

9  to  14 

(taking  the  King) 

(Uking  34) 

25to43 

21  to  28 
16  to  20 

»to24 

16  to  21 

48to48 

88  to  33 

17  to  22 

48  to  42 

20to86 

42  to  38 

22  to  27 

42  to  48 

S6to80 

88  to  28 

21  to  28 

48to25 

98to81. 

82  to  21 

26  to  17 

(Uking  30) 

(Uking  27) 

(Uking  21) 

26  to  14 

81to38 

38  to  32 

17  to  22 

14  to  48 

88to41 

98  to  17 

11  to  22 

46to37 

I-wt. 

(Uking  22) 

(Uking  17) 

(taking  41) 

(^  Here  commence  a  series  of  moves  necessary,  in  order  with  a  single 
King,  to  arrest  the  two  pawns  which  ftre  advancing  from  the  right  and  left 
of  the  board  to  the  crowning  line. 


WHITB.  BLACK. 

81  to  26  22  to  33 

(tak.  27,  37,  &  38) 
29  to  38  20  to  29 

(taking  33)        (taking  24) 

82  to  28  23  to  43 

(tak.  28  &  38) 


WHITB.  BLACK. 

34  to    5  25  to  34 

(a  King,  taking  (taking  80) 
29,  19,  &  10) 

48  to  30  Lo0t. 
(tak.  43  k  34) 


45 
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We  nerertlieleM  oontmne  the  game  to  its  eoneliiflioii,  dni 
BoUiing  may  be  o»itted  which  the  learner  eoahl 


WHin. 

5  to  87 
87  to   6 

(taking  14) 

6  to  11 
(tak.28&17) 

80  to  24 
85  to  80 
i0to35 
44  to  80 
89  to  38 
41  to  87 
80  to  81 

46  to  41 

80  to  25 


alacb:. 

12  to  17 

9  to  14 

18  to  23 

6  to  17 
(tak.  the  King) 

16  to  21 
8  to  9 
Ito    7 

7  to  12 
12  to  18 
21  to  27 
27  to  36 

(taking  81) 
86  to  47 

(orn'd,  tak.  41) 
47  to  20 

(tak.  88  k  24) 


BLACK. 


25  to  28 

17to22 

(taking  20,  9, 
8,  k  18) 
26  to  21 

15  to  20 

35  to  80 

13  to  18 

23  to  12 

22to28 

(taking  18) 
45  to  40 

28  to  88 

40  to  84 

33  to  38 

87  to  28 

38  to  16 

12  to   8 

(tak.  32  k  21) 
16  to  21 

8  to    8 

21  to  27 

3  to  25 

27  to  82 

(taking  20) 
25  to  20 

82  to  87 

20  to  47 

Loet. 

LOSING  GAME. 


This  game,  which  is  lively  and  amnsing,  may  for  variety'a 
Bake  be  occasionally  played.  Although  not  ranked  as  scien- 
tific, it  has  its  niceties,  and  requires  considerable  attention 
and  management. 

The  player  who  first  sets  rid  of  all  his  men  wins  the  game. 
Tour  constant  object,  therefore,  is  to  force  your  adversary  to 
take  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  and  to  compel  him  to  make 
Kings,  which  is  accomplished  by  opening  your  game  freely, 
especially  the  back  squares.  Huffing,  and  the  other  ro2cS| 
apply  equally  to  this  game. 
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THE  GAME  OP  CHESS. 


This  Oame  is  pkyed  on  a  board  the  same  as  that  used  ui 
draughtfl  or  oheqnen,  oontaininff  sizty-foiir  squares.  The 
board  must  be  so  plaeed  that  each  player  will  have  a  white 
square  at  his  right  hand.  The  squares  are  named  from  the 
pieeesy  viz.  that  on  which  the  king  is  placed  is  called  the 
ling's  square,  and  that  on  which  the  king's  pawn  is  placed, 
the  king^s  second  square,  that  before  the  pawn  the  lane's 
third  square,  and  the  next  the  king's  fourth,  and  so  of  all  &e 
pieces  of  each  side.  Each  player  has  eight  pieces  and  eight 
pawns,  which  are  thus  placed ;  the  white  king  on  the  fourth 
square  from  the  right  hand,  which  is  black,  and  the  queen  on 
the  fifth,  which  is  white,  the  black  king  on  the  fifth  square 
from  the  right  hand  on  the  other  side  the  board,  diiectly 
opposite  the  white  king,  and  the  queen  on  the  fourth,  oppo- 
site the  white  queen ;  each  queen  beinff  on  a  square  of  her 
own  colour.  The  bishops,  one  on  the  wird  ana  one  on  the 
sixth  square  of  each  side ;  the  knights  on  the  second  and 
seyenih,  and  the  rooks  on  the  first  and  eighth,  or  corner 
squares;  the  pawns  on  the  lines  of  squares  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pieces  of  each  side.  The  pieces  and  pawns  before 
the  king,  and  on  his  side  the  board,  are  called  the  king's 
pawn,  king's  bishop,  king's  bishop's  pawn,  &c. ;  those  before 
the  queen,  and  on  her  side,  are  called  the  queen's  pawn^ 
queen's  bishop,  queen's  bishop's  pawn,  &c. 

The  white  queen  bein^E  on  the  2^  <^  her  king,  and  the 
black  Queen  on  the  righi  of  hers,  players  should  aeeusten 
themselves  to  play  with  either  colour. 

The  pawns  move  /onoard  only;  they  may  move  one. or  two 
squares  the  first  move,  but  afterward  only  one;  the  pawns  can 
only  take  by  moving  angutarly  forward. 

The  knights  move  obliquely  three  squares  at  a  time,  vault- 
ing over  any  piece  which  may  be  in  their  Vay,  from  black  i% 
wmte.  and  from  white  to  black :  a  move  which  may  be  bette 
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launt  from  iiie  guMt  httresAer  steled,  diaii  from  desenp* 
tion. 

The  biflhopfl  move  angularly,  forward  or  backward,  on  tbo 
ooloiir  on  which  they  are  originally  placed. 

The  rooks  move  in  straight  lines,  forward,  haekwaxd,  er 
ndewiae. 

The  qneen  has  the  moves  of  the  bieliop  and  of  the  rook. 

The  king  moves  in  every  direction,  but  one  sqnaie  only  ak 
a  time,  exeepi  in  auiking.  He  may  castle  once  m  the  game, 
which  is  done  by  placing  the  rook  with  which  he  castles,  on 
the  square  next  to  the  kmg,  and  then  placing  the  king  on  tiie 
square  next  to  the  other  side  of  the  rook. 

The  qneen,  rooks,  and  bishops,  move  the  whole  extent  of 
ihe  board,  onless  impeded  bv  some  other  piece  of  pawn. 

The  player  is  not  compelled,  as  at  draughts,  to  take  any 
piece  offered  him,  but  may  refiise  if  he  thinks  proper.  When 
any  piece  is  captured,  it  is  removed  from  the  board,  and  the 
capturing  piece  placed  in  the  same  square. 

When  the  kii\g  is  exposed  to  the  attack  of  any  of  the  advep> 
sary's  pieces  or  pawns,  he  is  said  to  be  in  check,  and  if  he  is 
unable  to  avoid  the  attack,  by  taking  the  attockinf  pieoe, 
interposing  one  of  his  own,  or  retiring  out  of  check,  ne  is 
check-maliij  and  his  adversary  wins  the  ffame. 

When  the  pieces  and  pawns  on  each  side  are  so  mudi  re- 
duced, or  so  situated,  that  neither  parly  can  check-mate  the 
other's  king,  the  same  is  drcntm. 

When  a  player  lias  no  piece  or  pawn  which  he  can  move, 
except  his  king,  and  his  king  not  being  in  dieck,  is  yet  so 
situated  that  he  cannot  move  without  going  into  check,  he  is 
iiaie^mated.  PhiUimore,  Hoyle,  and  many  others,  say  Uiat  he 
who  is  stale-mate  tnns  the  game;  but  Sarrat,  in  his  work, 
published  in  London,  1808,  states,  that  '^  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Ac.,  and  by  all  Italian  players  of  eminence,  stale- 
mate is  considered  a  dravm  game*/'  and  gives  this  as  an 
established  law. 

LAWS  or  THB  GABfZ. 

1.  If  the  board,  or  pieces,  be  improperly  placed,  the  mis- 
take cannot  be  rectified  afker  four  moves  on  each  aide  are 
played. 
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2.  When  »  player  bia  tovolied  »  pieee^  lie  miist  moTB  ifty 
unless  it  is  only  to  replace  it ;  when  he  most  say,  <'  J^adaubey* 
or  Irmlaee. 

3.  When  a  player  has  quitted  a  piece^  he  oannot  reoall  the 
move. 

4.  If  a  player  touch  one  of  his  adversary's  pieces,  withoni 
aaying  J^adcmbty  he  may  be  compelled  to  take  it,  <»  if  itoaa- 
Bot  be  taken  to  move  his  king. 

5.  When  a  pawn  is  moved  two  steps,  it  may  be  taken  by 
any  adversary's  pawn  which  it  passes,  and  the  captoring 
pawn  most  be  placed  in  that  square  over  which  the  other 
leaps. 

6.  The  king  cannot  castle  if  he  has  before  moved,  if  he  is 
in  check,  if  in  castling  he  passes  a  check,  or  if  the  rook  has 
moved. 

7.  Whenever  a  player  checks  his  adversary's  king,  he  must 
say  Checkf  otherwise  the  adversary  need  not  notice  ^e  check* 
If  the  player  should,  on  the  next  move,  attack  the  queen  or 
any  other  piece,  and  then  say  chedc^  his  adversary  may  replace 
his  last  move,  and  defend  his  king. 

8.  When  a  pawn  reaches  the  first  row  of  the  adversary's 
ride,  it  may  be  made  a  queen,  or  any  other  piece  the  player 
ehooses. 

0.  If  a  false  move  is  made,  and  is  not  discovered  until  the 
next  move  is  completed,  it  cannot  be  recalled. 

10.  The  king  cannot  be  moved  into  check,  nor  within  one 
square  of  the  adverse  king,  nor  can  any  player  move  a  piece 
or  pawn  that  leaves  his  kmg  in  check. 


MB.  HOTLE's  GENSaAL  BITLES  VOB  THE  GAMS  07  OBEBS. 

1.  Before  you  stir  your  pieces,  you  ought  to  move  your 
pawns^  and  afterward  bring  out  your  pieces  to  support  them. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  open  your  game  well,  the  king's,  the 
queen's,  and  the  bishop's  pawns  should  be  first  played. 

2.  Ton  are  not,  therefore,  to  play  out  any  of  vour  pieces 
in  the  early  part  of  your  game,  because  you  thereby  lose 
moves,  in  case  your  adversary  should  have  it  in  his  nower  by 
playing  a  pawn  upon  them,  to  make  them  retirey  which  also 
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fimg  your  qaeM  out^  mitil  your  guM  is  toUnbl j  wdl 
opened. 

8.  Never  give  oheek  mUefle  lome  Mlvwitoge  is  thereby 
gained,  because  you  lose  the  moTe  if  he  is  able  either  to  take 
or  driTe  your  piece  away. 

4.  Do  net  crowd  your  g^Mue  by  having  too  manv  pieces  to- 
gether, choking  up  your  passage^  ao  ae  to  impede  your  a4^ 
vaaoiag  or  retnating  yoor  men  aa  oooasion  may  render  necea- 
iacy. 

6.  If  your  gane  is  crowded,  endeavour  to  free  it  by  mairing 
exohanffes  of  pieces  or  pawns,  and  castle  your  king  as  soon 
as  posauile.. 

6.  Endeavour,  on  the  other  hand,  to  crowd  your  adversary'a 
game,  thus  :  when  he  plays  out  his  pieces  before  he  does  his 
pawns,  attack  them  as  soon  as  you  can  with  your  pawns,  by 
whieh  you  may  make  him  lose  moves,  and  thus  crowd  him. 

7.  If  the  adversary  attacks  your  king,  and  it  should  not  be 
la  your  power  to  attack  his,  oflFer  exchanges  with  him :  and 
if  he  retires  when  you  present  a  piece  to  exchange,  he  may 
lose  a  move,  and  thus  you  gain  an  advantage. 

8.  Flay  your  men  in  so  good  guard  of  one  another^  thi^t  if 
any  man  you  advance  be  taken,  the  adverse  piece  may  be 
taken  also  by  that  which  protected  yours,  and  with  this  view, 
be  sure  to  have  as  many  guards  to  your  piece  as  you  pesceive 
your  adversary  advances  pieces  upon  it;  and  if  you  can,  let 
them  be  of  less  eonsideration  than  those  he  attacks  with.  If 
you  find  that  you  cannot  well  support  your  piece,  see  if  by 
assailing  one  of  his  that  is  better,  or  as  good,  you  cannot 
thereby  save  yours. 

9.  Avoid  making  an  attack  unless  well  prepared  for  it,  for 
you  open  thereby  your  adversary's  game,  and  make  him  ready 
prepmd  to  pour  in  a  strong  attack  upon  you  when  your  weak 
one  is  over. 

10.  Never  play  any  man  till  you  have  examined  whether 
you  are  free  from  danger  by  your  enemy's  last  move :  nor 
offer  to  commence  an  attack  till  you  have  considered  what  in- 
jury he  would  be  able  to  do  you  by  his  next  move,  in  conse- 
auenoe  of  yours,  that  you  may  frustrate  his  designs,  if  hurt* 
xul,  before  it  is  too  late. 

11.  When  your  attack  is  prospereuii,  never  be  diverted 
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from  follonring  up  your  scheme  (if  poarible)  on  to  giving  him 
mate,  by  taking  any  piece,  or  other  advantage,  your  adver- 
Bary  may  purposely  throw  in  your  way,  with  this  intention, 
that  by  your  taking  that  bait  he  might  gain  a  move  that 
would  make  your  design  prove  abortive. 

12.  When  you  are  pursuing  a  well-conceived  attack,  but 
judge  it  necessary  to  force  your  way  through  your  adversary's 
defence  with  the  loss  of  a  few  pieces ;  if,  upon  reckoning  as 
many  moves  forward  as  you  can,  you  see  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, rush  on  boldly,  and  sacrifice  a  piece  or  two  to  achieve 
your  object :  these  bold  attempts  make  the  finest  games. 

13.  Never  let  your  queen  so  stand  before  your  king,  as  that 
your  adversary  by  bringing  a  rook  or  a  bishop,  might  check 
your  king,  if  she  was  not  there,  for  you  hardly  have  a  chance 
to  save  her. 

14.  Let  not  your  adversary's  knight  (particularly  if  duly 
guarded)  come  to  check  your  king  and  queen,  or  your  king 
and  rook,  or  your  queen  and  rook,  or  your  two  rooks  at  the 
same  time :  for  in  the  first  two  cases,  the  king  being  com- 
polled  to  go  out  of  check,  the  queen  or  the  rook  must  be  lost : 
and  in  the  last  two  cases^  a  rook  must  be  lost,  at  best,  for  a 
worse  piece. 

16.  Be  careful  that  no  guarded  pawn  of  your  adversary's 
fork  two  of  your  pieces. 

16.  When  the  sings  have  castled  on  difTerent  sides  of  the 
board,  the  enemy  must  advance  upon  the  other  kin^  the 
pawns  he  has  on  that  side  of  the  board,  taking  care  to  bring 
up  his  pieces,  especially  his  queen  and  rooks,  to  support 
them :  and  the  king  that  has  castled  is  not  to  stir  his  three 
pawns  till  compelled  to  it. 

17.  Endeavour  to  have  a  move  as  it  were  in  ambuscadoi 
in  playing  the  game :  that  is,  place  the  queen,  bishop,  or 
rook,  behind  a  pawn,  or  a  piece,  in  such  a  way,  as  that  upon 
playing  that  pawn,  or  piece,  you  discover  a  check  upon  your 
adversary's  king,  and  thus  get  a  piece,  or  some  other  advan- 
tage by  it. 

18.  Never  protect  an  inferior  piece  with  a  better,  if  you 
can  do  it  with  a  pawn,  because  that  better  piece  may  in  such 
a  case  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  play;  on  the  same  account,  you 
ought  not  to  guard  a  pawn  with  a  piecCj  if  yon  have  it  in  your 
power  to  guard  it  witn  a  pawn« 
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19.  A  pawn  passed,  and  well  sapporied,  frequentij 
the  adversary  a  piece.  And  if  you  play  to  win  the  game 
only,  whenever  you  have  gained  a  pawn,  or  any  other  adT&n- 
tage,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  losing  the  move  thereby,  make 
as  frequent  exchanges  of  pieoes  as  possible. 

20.  If  you  have  three  pawns  each  upon  the  board,  and  ne 
piece,  and  you  have  one  of  your  pawns  on  one  side  of  the 
l>oard,  and'  the  other  two  on  the  opposite,  and  yonr  adTer- 
sary's  three  pawns  also  are  opposite  to  your  two,  march  with 
your  king  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  his  pawns  :  and  if  he 
tries  with  his  king  to  protect  them,  go  on  to  the  queen  witk 
your  single  pawn,  and  if  he  goes  to  prevent  it,  take  his  pawns, 
and  push  the  others  to  the  queen. 

21.  Toward  the  end  of  a  game,  each  party  having  only 
three  or  four  pawns  on  opposite  sides  of  the  board,  the  kings 
should  endeavour  to  gain  the  move,  in  order  to  win  the  game. 
For  instance,  if  you  bring  your  king  opposed  to  your  adver- 
sary's king,  with  only  one  square  between  you,  you  will  have 
gained  the  move. 

22.  When  your  adversary  has  his  king  and  one  pawn  on 
the  board,  and  you  have  your  king  only,  you  cannot  lose  that 
game,  if  you  can  bring  your  king  to  be  opposite  to  your  ad- 
versary's when  he  is  directly  either  before  or  on  one  side  of 
his  pawn,  and  there  is  only  one  square  between  the  kings. 

23.  When  your  adversary  has  a  bishop  and  one  pawn  on 
the  rook's  line,  and  bishop  is  not  of  the  colour  that  commaDds 
the  square  his  pawn  is  going  to,  and  you  have  only  king,*  if 
you  can  get  into  that  corner,  that  game  cannot  be  lost,  but 
may  be  won  by  a  stale. 

24.  When  the  game  is  to  your  disadvantage,  having  only 
your  queen  left  in  play,  and  yonr  king  is  in  the  position  of 
stale-mate,  keep  giving  check  to  your  adversary's  lang  taking 
especial  care  not  to  check  him  where  he  can  interpose  any  of 
his  pieces  that  make  the  stale ;  you  will  at  last  force  him,  by 
so  doing,  to  take  your  queen,  and  then  you  conquer  by  being 
in  a  stale-mate.     (See  p.  520.) 

25.  Never  cover  a  check  with  a  piece  that  a  pawn  pushed 
upon  it  may  take,  for  fear  of  only  getting  that  pawn  for  it 

26.  Always  be  eareful  that  your  adversary's  king  has  a 
move :  therefore  do  not  crowd  him  up  with  yonr  pieoes,  for 
fear  you  inadvertantly  give  stale-mate. 
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JUDRLAHATORT  0BSCBTATK0N8  ON  0Oia  Of  THE  PBXOKDIKCI 

BITLES. 

• 

1.  Whether  it  is  the  open  or  the  close  game  yoa  play,  be 
mire  brmg  out  all  jotir  pieces  into  play  before  you  commence 
the  aasamt ;  for  if  yon  do  not,  and  yonr  adyersary  does,  you 
will  attack  or  be  attacked  always  disadvantageously ;  this  is 
so  decided,  that  yon  had  better  forego  a  benefit  than  deviate 
from  it,  and  no  one  will  CTcr  play  well  at  this  game,  who  does 
not  pnt  this  mle  strictly  in  practice.  It  mnst  not  be  con- 
daded  that  these  preparatory  moves  are  nseless,  because  yoa 
reoeive  not  an  iminediate  success  from  them ;  they  are  equally 
important  as  it  is  at  Whist  to  deal  thirteen  cards  round  before 
play.  With  a  view  of  bringing  out  your  pieces  properly, 
paah  on  your  pawns  first,  and  support  &em  with  your  pieces, 
and  you  will  receive  this  advantage  from  it,  that  your  game 
inll  not  be  choked.  By  this  I  mean,  that  all  your  pieces  will 
be  at  liberty  to  play  and  assist  each  other,  and  thus  co-ope- 
rate towards  completing  your  purpose ;  and  this  may  be  far- 
ther observed,  that,  either  in  your  attack  or  defence,  you 
hnng  them  out  so  as  not  to  be  driven  back  again. 

2.  When  yoa  have  brought  out  your  pieces,  which  you 
will  have  done  v^  well,  if  you  have  your  choice  on  wmch 
side  to  castle,  (which  I  would  always  recommend  to  do)  you 
flhould  then  stop  and  consider  thoroughly  your  own  and  your 
adversary's  game,  and  from  his  situation,  and  noticing  where 
he  is  weakest^  you  should  not  only  make  your  decision  where 
to  castle,  but  idso  where  to  begin  your  attack ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly clear  you  cannot  do  it  in  a  oetter  place  than  where  yoa 
ate  strongest,  and  your  adversary  weakest.  By  this  mode,  it 
is  very  probable  that  you  will  be  able  to  break  through  your 
adversary's  game,  in  which  contest  some  pieces  must  of  course 
be  exchanged.  But  now  rest  awhile,  and  survey  both  games 
attentively,  and  do  not  let  your  impetuosity  hurry  you  away 
with  this  fiirst  success ;  and  my  advice  to  you  in  this  critical 
juncture  (especially  if  you  still  find  your  enemy  pretty  strong) 
is  to  rally  your  men  again,  and  put  them  in  good  order  for  a 
second  or  third  attack,  if  requisite,  still  keeping  your  men 
eloie  and  well  oonnected  together,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  each 
ether:  for  want  of  this  method,  and  a  little  coolness,  I  have 
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often  known  an  almost  tore  yicioiy  natohed  oni  of  a  plajei^a 
fcamby  and  a  total  ovwtkrow  tlio  oonBeqiiaaoe.  Bnfc  if,  aft«r 
all,  you  cannot  penetrate  ao  £Ear  as  to  win  the  game,  nerer- 
iheless,  by  obserring  these  rolefly  yon  may  still  be  sue  of 
haying  a  well-disposed  game. 

8.  And  now  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  period  of  the 
game,  which  abonnds  also  with  diffioohies  and  nieetiefl^  it 
mnst  be  remarked,  where  yoor  pawns  aie  strongest,  most 
nnited  together,  and  nearest  to  qneen,  yon  mnst  likewiae  bear 
in  mind  how  yonr  adversary's  pawns  are  dsqweed,  and  their 
degree  of  premrment,  and  oompaie  these  things  together;  and 
if  yon  find  yon  can  get  to  qneen  before  him,  yon  mnai  pra- 
eeed  without  hesitation ;  if  not,  yon  mnst  hasten  on  with 
yonr  king  to  prevent  him.  I  speak  now,  as  supposing  the 
noblemen  to  be  gone :  if  not,  they  are  to  attend  yonr  pawns 
and  likewise  to  hinder  yonr  adversary  from  going  to  qneen. 

SOBCB  OTHKE  OSNSRAL    KULSS. 

1.  Do  not  be  over  cautions  about  losing  a  rook  for  an  in- 
tmor  piece  :  although  a  rook  is  better  th«a  any  other,  ex- 
cept the  queen,  yet  it  does  not  often  come  into  play,  so  as  to 
operate,  until  the  end  of  the  game ;  and  therefore  it  often 
turns  out  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  less  good  pieoe  in  play 
tiian  a  better  out. 

2.  When  you  haye  moyed  a  piece,  so  that  yonr  adyenmy 
driyes  you  awa^  with  a  pawn,  you  may  be  sure  (genenlly 
speaking)  that  it  is  a  bad  move,  yonr  enemy  gaining  that 
double  advantaffe  over  you  of  advancing  himself,  and  making 
you  retire;  I. think  this  merits  attention ;  for  although  b»- 
tween  equal  and  good  players  the  first  move  may  not  he 
much,  yet  the  loss  of  one  or  two  more,  after  the  first,  makss 
the  game  almost  irretrievable.  Also,  if  yon  defend  and  oaa 
recover  the  move,  or  the  attack,  (for  they  both  go  together,) 
you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  winning. 

8.  If  you  make  such  a  move  as  that,  having  liberty  to  play 
again,  you  can  make  nothing  of  it,  take  it  for  granted,  it  is 
an  exceeding  bad  one ;  for  in  this  nice  game  every  move  is 
important. 

4.  K  jour  game  is  such,  that  you  have  scarcely  any  thing 
to  playj^  It  is  your  own  fault,  cither  for  having  bronght  oil 
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grour  pieces  wrongs  or,  irhich  is  wone,  mifc  at  all ;  for  had  thoy 
been  Dioiiglit  oot  right^  you  miuit  have  sufficient  yarietj  to 

5.  Do  not  be  too  cautions  of  doubling  a  pawn }  three  pawns 
together  are  strong,  but  four,  that  make  a  square,  with  the 
help  of  other  pieces,  well  managed,  create  an  inrincible 
strength,  and  in  time  of  need  may  probably  produce  you  a 
queen :  on  the  other  hand,  two  pawns,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween, are  no  better  than  one ;  and  if,  carelessly,  you  should 
hare  three  oyer  each  other  in  a  line,  your  game  cannot  be  in 
a  worse  plight ;  examine  this  on  the  table,  and  the  truth  will 
be  self-evident.  You  are  therefore  to  keep  your  pawns  closely 
cemented  and  well  connected  together ;  and  it  must  be  great 
strength  on  your  adversary's  side  that  can  overpower  them. 

6.  When  a  piece  is  so  attacked  as  that  you  cannot  save  it, 
give  it  up,  and  bestow  your  thoughts  how  to  annoy  your 
enemy  elsewhere,  while  he  is  taking  it;  for  it  frequently 
occurs,  that  while  your  adversary  is  running  madly  after  a 
piece,  you  either  get  a  pawn  or  two,  or  such  a  situation  as 
ends  in  his  discomfiture. 

7.  Supposing  your  queen  and  another  piece  are  attacked  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  removing  your  queen  you  must  lose 
your  piece ;  in  this  situation,  if  you  can  get  two  pieces  in 
exchange  for  your  queen,  you  should  rather  do  it  than  retire ; 
for  it  is  the  difference  of  three  pieces,  which  is  more  than  the 
value  of  a  queen ;  besides  that,  you  keep  your  game  entire, 
and  preserve  your  situation,  which  very  often  is  better  than  a 
piece ;  nay,  rather  than  retire,  I  would  give  my  queen  for  a 
piece,  and  a  pawn  or  two,  nay,  almost  for  what  I  can  get ;  for 
observe  this  one  thins,  among  good  players,  (to  convince  you 
this  advice  is  not  bad,)  that  when  the  attack  and  defence  is 
well  formed,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  the  storm,  if  he 
that  plays  first  is  obliged  by  the  act  of  the  person  that  defends 
to  retire,  it  generally  ends  in  the  loss  of  the  game  of  the 
attacked  side. 

8.  Do  not  aim  at  changing  without  sufficient  reason ;  it  is 
so  far  from  being  right,  that  a  good  player  will  take  this 
advantage  of  it,  that  he  will  spoil  your  situation,  and  of 
course  mend  his  own ;  but  it  is  quite  right  in  these  following 
eases;  when  you  are  strongest  especisJly  by  a  piece,  then 
eveij  time  you  change  your  advantage  is  increasing ;  this  is 
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80  plain,  it  r6<iaire8  no  argament.  Again,  wben  jaa  Iuit« 
played  a  piece,  and  jonr  adversary  opposes  one  to  yon,  change 
directly,  for  it  is  clear  he  wants  to  remoye  you}  prerent  him^ 
therefore,  and  do  not  lose  the  more. 

9.  Cast  np  your  game  every  now  and  then,  make  a  balanoei 
and  then  take  yonr  measnres  accordingly. 

10.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  especiaDy,  remember 
TOUT  king  is  a  capital  piece,  and  do  not  let  him  be  idle  ;  it  is 
by  his  means,  generally,  you  get  the  move  and  the  victorr. 

11.  Notice  this  also,  that  as  the  queen,  rook,  and  bisnop, 
operate  at  a  distance,  it  may  not  always  be  necessary  in  yonr 
attack  to  have  them  near  your  adversary's  king :  they  do  bet- 
ter at  a  distance,  cannot  be  driven  away,  and  prevent  a  stale- 
mate. 

12.  When  a  piece  presents  that  yon  can  take,  and  that 
cannot  escape  you,  avoid  being  in  too  great  a  hurry;  see  that 
there  is  not  a  better  move  elsewhere,  and  take  it  at  yonr 
leisure. 

13.  To  take  your  adversary's  pawn  with  your  king  is  not 
always  right,  for  it  very  often  turns  out  to  be  a  safeguard  and 
protection  to  your  king. 

14.  If  you  can  take  a  man  with  different  pieces,  do  it  not 
hastily  with  the  first  that  occurs^  but  consider  tJioroughly 
with  which  you  had  best  take  it. 


SELECT  GAMES  AT  CHESS- 

THX  FIRST  QAMS; 

Beginning  toith  white,  IRusiraied  hy  obiervations  an  ike  moti 
nuUeriai  mova  $  and  two  hack  gama  $  one  ooffimencu^  (A 
the  12thj  and  the  ieeond  at  the  Slth  move. 

1.  White.  The  king's  pawn  two  steps. 
Black.  The  same. 

2.  W.   The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  4A 

square. 
B.  The  same. 
8.  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  mora. 

B. .  The  long's  knight  at  his  bishqp^s  M  souffe. 
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4.  W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  iiioyefl.(a) 

B.    The  pawn  takes  it. 
&.  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn.(6) 

B.  The  king's  bishop  at   his  queen's    knighf  s   8d 
sqiiare.(c) 

6.  W.  The  queen's  bught  at  his  bishop's  Bd  square. 
B.  The  long  oastles. 

7.  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  2d  8qnare.(d) 
B.   The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

8.  Wr  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  8d  8quare.(e) 
B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

9.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.   The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

10.  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  od  square. 
B.   The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  moye.(/) 

11.  W.  The  queen  at  her  2d  8quate.(^) 

(a)  This  pawD  is  plajed  two  movee  for  important  raMOos  t  Ist,  to  hinte 
Am  advenary's  kine^s  bishop  from  playing  npon  your  kine's  bishop's 
pawn;  2d,  to  plaoe  the  strength  of  your  pawns  in  the  middle  of  the  boards 
of  great  consequence  to  achieve  the  makm^  of  yonr  qaeen. 

(fi)  When  the  game  is  in  this  situation,  ▼!£.  one  of  yotir  pawns  at  your 
king's,  and  another  at  your  queen's  4th  square,  do  not  pnsh  either  of  them 
before  your  adversary  proposes  to  change  one  for  the  other ;  in  such  case 
advance  the  attacked  pawiu  Pawns,  when  sustained  in  a  front  line,  ob- 
sbmot  very  much  the  aaversary's  pieces  from  entering  in  our  game,  or  taking 
A  desirable  poet. 

(c)  If  he  gives  check  with  his  bishop  instead  of  withdrawing  it,  ^ron  are 
to  cover  the  clMck  with  your  bishop  in  order  to  retake  his  bishop  with  vour 
knight;  in  case  he  takes  yours,  jronr  knight  will  then  defend  your  king's 
pawn,  otherwise  defenceless.  But  perhaps  he  may  not  choose  to  take  your 
bishop,  because  a  good  pLsjrer  endeavours  to  retain  his  king's  bishop  as  long 
as  possible. 

(d)  Yon  should  not  play  yonr  knights  at  your  l>ishop*s  8d  square  before 
the  bishop's  pawn  has  moved  two  steps,  because  the  motion  of  the  pawn  Is 
hindered  py  the  knight. 

(«)  Yonr  bishop  retires  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  black  queen's 
pawn,  which  would  Ibrce  you  to  take  that  pawn  with  yours ;  and  thus  de 
crease  the  strengUi  of  your  game,  spoiling  entirely  the  project  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  firat  and  2d  observations. 

(/)  He  plays  this  to  give  an  opening  to  his  king's  rook,  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  whedier  yon  take  his  pawn  or  net. 

(ff)  If  yon  should  take  the  pawn,  in  lieu  of  playing  yonr  queen,  tou 
would  commit  a  great  error,  for  yonr  royitl  pawn  woula  then  lose  its  line; 
whereas  if  your  king's  pawn  is  taken  by  the  adversarv,  that  of  your  queen 
supplies  tlie  place,  and  you  may  sustain  it  with  that  of  your  king's  bisnop  ; 
tiiese  two  pawns  will  evidently  win  the  game,  because  they  can  now  no 
more  be  parted  without  the  loss  of  the  piece,  or  one  of  them  will  make  n 
qaeen,  as  will  ba  seen  in  the  end.  Beaidas,  it  is  of  no  Httle  consequence  to 
play  your  queen  in  that  place^  and  for  t|^o  reasons:  1st,  to  copPJ^t  snd 
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B.  The  king's  bishop'a  pawn  talses  Hie  pnm.(A) 
12.  W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  it. 

B.   The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  8d  8qnare.(») 

18.  W.  The  king's  knight   at   his   king's  bishop's    4lk 

square.  (&) 
B.   The  queen  at  her  king's  2d  square. 

14.  W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  black  bishop.(J) 
B.   The  pawn  takes  the  white  queen's  bishop. 

15.  W.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook.(m) 

B.   The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  2d  square. 

16.  W.  The  knight  takes  the  black  bishop. 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 

17.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.   The  king's  knight  at    his  queen's    bishop's    2d 
square. 
8.  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  place. 
B.   The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  moTe.(n) 

19.  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  znoTe.(o; 

defend  your  king's  bishop's  pawn ;  and  Sd,  to  sustain  your  queen's  bishop, 
which,  being  taken,  would  oolige  jon  to  retake  his  bishop  witih  thb  abore 
mentioned  last  pawn ;  and  Uins  your  best  pawns  would  naT9  been  totally 
divided,  and  the  game  lost. 

(h)  He  takes  the  pawn  in  order  to  give  an  opening  to  his  king's  rook. 

(i)  He  plavs  this  bishop  to  protect  his  qncen's  pawn,  with  a  ^iew  after* 
ward  to  push  that  of  his  queen^s  bishop. 

Ji.  B.  He  might  have  taken  your  bisnop,  but  he  rather  chooses  to  let  yon 
take  his,  to  clear  a  way  for  hts'queen's  rook,  though  his  knight's  pawn  is  . 
doubled  by  it ;  you  are  again  to  take  notice,  that  a  dooMe  pawn  is  no  way 
disadvantageous  when  surrounded  by  three  or  four  others.  HowoTer,  thts 
is  the  subject  of  a  baok  game  beginning  from  this  isth  move  ;  the  black 
bishop  there  taking  your  bishop,  shows,  that  playing  well  on  botfi  sidea  ift 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  case.  The  king's  pawn,  together  with  the 
queen's,  or  the  king's  pawn,  well  played,  and  well  supported,  must  certainly 
win  the  game. 

{k)  Your  king's  pawn  not  being  in  danger,  yourknight  attacks  his  bishop, 
in  order  to  take  or  have  it  removed. 

if)  It  is  always  unsafe  to  let  the  adversary's  kin|i^*8  bishop  batter  the  line 
Oif  your  king's  'bishop's  pawn ;  and  as  it  is  likewise  the  meet  dangeroos 
plAoe  to  form  an  attack,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  attaok  him  at  times  by 
your  queen's  bishop,  but  you  must  get  rid  of  that  pieoe  as  soon  as  a  con- 
venient opportunity  presents. 

(m)  Castle  on  the  king's  side,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  protect  yow 
king's  bishop's  pawn,  which  advance  two  stepe  as  soon  as  your  nng't  pawn 
is  attacked. 

(«)  He  is  forced  to  play  this  pawn,  to  deter  yon  fiom  pushing  yoor  kiog't 
bishop's  pawn  upon  his  queen. 

(o)  This  move  is  made  to  oonoetttnte  aU  your  pawns  togather^  anl  puk 
them  artcrward  with  vigeor. 
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Bb  Tke  qiMen'e  pawn  one  move. 

20.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  4th  square. 
B.   The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  moTe.(p) 

21.  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
B.   The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

22.  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.   The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  4th  square. 

23.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  knight's  3d  sqnare.(g) 

B.   The  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's  3d  sqiuure«(r) 

24.  W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  knight. 
B.   The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

25.  W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

B.   The  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn  of  the  opposile 
rook. 

26.  W.  The  rook  at  his  king's  place,  (s) 

B.   The  queen  takes  the  wlute  queen's  knight's  pawn. 

27.  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  4th  square. 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  8d  square.(<) 

28.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  moye. 
B.   The  pawn  takes  it. 

29.  W.  The  pawn  takes  again.(tt) 

B.   The  queen  at  her  4th  square. (a;) 

30.  W.  The  queen  takes  the  qnee^ 
B.   The  pawn  takes  the  queen. 

81.  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  in  his  way. 
B.   The  knight  at  his  3d  square. 

82.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  moTe.(y) 

(»)  He  plm  this  pawn  to  hinder  yonr  knight  firom  entering  in  his  game, 
an<T  forcing  his  aneen  to  remove ;  else  yonr  pawns  would  have  an  open  waj. 

(q)  Yon  should  play  this  knight  in  order  to  pnsh  jonr  king's  bishop's 
pawn  next ;  it  will  be  then  strengthened  by  thxee  pieces,  the  bishop,  the 
rook,  and  the  knight. 

(r)  He  plays  thu  knight  to  snbrert  yonr  scheme  by  breaking  the  strong 
of  yonr  ]»wn8,  by  pushing  his  king's  knig|it*s  pawn  ;  bat  baulk  his  design 
by  changing  your  rook  for  his  kni^t. 

(s)  Play  your  rook  to  protect  your  king's  pawn,  which  else  would  remain 
in  the  Inron  when  you  pnsh  your  king's  oisnop's  pawn. 

<0  The  queen  returns  to  prevent  the  check-mate. 

(«)  You  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  game,  were  you  not  to  take  with 
your  pawn. 

(x)  He  offers  to  change  queens  in  order  to  frustrate  your  plan  of  giving 
him  check-mate  with  your  queen  and  bishop. 

(0  When  your  bishop  runs  upon  white,  put  your  pawn  always  upon 
black,  becAuse  then  your  bishop  serves  to  drive  away  your  adversary's 
king  or  reok  when  between  your  pawns  ;  and  imcs  mtso,  when  your  bishop 
fuos  black,  then  you  have  your  pawns  upon  white. 
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B.  Hie  iioaen's  rook  at  the  niiite  queen's  iai^bifm  2d 
Mpiare. 
88.  W.  The  biehop  et  Ids  aneen's  3d  square. 
B.   The  king  at  hia  bianop's  2d  square. 

84.  W.  The  biahop  at  the  black  king'B  bbhop'a  4th  square. 
B.  The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  bishop's  4Ui  aquaie. 

85.  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  king's  rook's  4th  square. 
B.   The  king's  rook  gives  check. 

86.  W.  The  bishop  covers  the  check. 

B.  The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  2d  square. 

87.  W.  The  king's  pawn  gives  check. 

B.   The  king  at  his  knight's  dd  square.(«) 

88.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
B.  The  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  square. 

89.  W.  The  knight  sives  check  at  the  4th  square  of  his 

king's  bishop. 
B.  The  king  at  his  kniffhf  s  2d  square. 
40.  W.  The  bishop  ut  the  black  king's  rook's  4th  squsieL 
B.  PlajB  any  where^  the  white  pushes  to  queen. 


nBST  BACK  gams; 
livm  Ae  Uodfik  movs. 

12.  W.  The  queen'a  pawn  retakes  it. 

B.  The  long's  bishop  takes  the  white  queen's  bishop. 

13.  W.  The  queen  takes  the  biahop. 

B.   The  queen's  bishop  at  his  kind's  3d  square. 

14.  W.  The  king's  kn^ht  at  his  king's  bishop's  4ih  squue. 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  2d  square. 

16.  W.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 
B.   The  queen  takes  the  knight. 

16.  W.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook. 

B.   The  queen's  kni|^t  at  his  queen's  2d  square. 

17.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 
B.  The  king's  knighf  s  pawn  one  move. 

(^Ai  bii  king  mfty  retire  to  his  biahop'e  equate,  the  eaoood  back 
wUl  inform  yon  now  to  aot  ia  tliie 
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18.  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  more. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  2d  square. 

19.  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

20.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  2d  square. 
B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

21.  W.  The  queen  at  her  2d  square. 

B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  3d  square. 

22.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  knighrs  8d  square. 
B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  4th  square. 

23.  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

B.    The  queen's  knight  at  the  white  king's  3d  square. 

24.  W.  The  rook  takes  the  knight. 
B.    The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

26.  W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  white  queen's  rook's  pawn. 

26.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

27.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  moye. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

28.  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen  at  the  white  queen's  4th  square. 

29    W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  queen. 

80.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.    The  knight  at  his  queen's  3d  square. 

81.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  4th  square. 

B.    The  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's  4th  square. 

82.  W.  The  rook  takes  the  knight 
B.    The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

83.  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  queen's  8d  square. 

B.    The  king's  bishops  pawn  one  move  anywhere^  the 
game  being  lost. 

84.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.    The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knighf  s  square. 

85.  W.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

B.    The 'king  retires,  having  but  one  plaee. 

86.  W.  The  knight  gives  check. 
B.    The  king  removes. 

87.  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  queen's  square  disoovering 

oheok. 
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B.    Hie  Idttg  mawm  whmre  he  ean. 
88.  W.  The  kioff^s  pawn  making  a  qikeeii|  givee  chedbBale 
at  UM  flame  time. 


8100ND  BACK  GAMI; 

Camtnencinff  /ram  the  (hirfy-seven^  move, 

87.  W.  The  king's  pawn  gives  cheek. 
B.    The  king  at  his  bishop's  sqnare. 

88.  W.  The  rook  at  its  qneen's  rook's  sqnare. 

B.    The  rook  gives  check  at  the  white  queen's  knight's 
square. 

89.  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

B.    The  knight  retires  the  rook. 

40.  W.  The  king  at  his  rook's  2d  sqnare. 

B.    The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  bishop^s  Akd 
square. 

41.  W.  The  knight  at  the  king's  bishop's  fourth  scpixtBn 
B.    The  knight  at  the  white  king's  4th  square. 

42.  W.  The  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

B.    The  rook  at  its  king's  knighf  s  4th  square. 
48.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move,  and  gives  chedc 
B.    The  king  at  his  bishop's  2d  square.    . 

44.  W.  The  bishop  gives  check  at  the  black  king's  third 

B.    The  king  takes  the  bishop. 

45.  W.  The  king's  pawn  makes  a  queen,  and  wins  the 

game. 


GAME  THX  BEOONDj 

ChmmeHcing  with  the  Hack ;  toherein  t$  men  thai  piaffing  the 
hin^t  knight  the  second  move,  is  wrong  phiy,  hecaitee  H 
gives  the  advantage  of  the  attack  to  the  advereary,  I%e 
learner  vnU  see  by  these  three  different  Back  games,  thai  a 
good  attack  keeps'  the  adversary  tUways  embarraned. 

1.  B.    The  king's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  same. 

2.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  8d  square. 
684  . 
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W.  The  qoettn's  pawn  one  move. 
8.  B.    ^e  kingf 8  bishop  at  the  qooen^B  bishop's  fourth 
Ajnaro. 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  niOYes.(a) 
4   B.    The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  qneen's  bishop's  pawn  one  moye. 
6.  B.    The  long's  pawn  takes  the  pawn.(6) 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  retakes  the  pawn. 
6.  B.    The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's  knighf  s 
4th  square. 

W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  3d  square.(c) 
7»  B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  2d  square. 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

8.  B.    The  bishop  retires. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  8d  square.(^ 

9.  B.    The  queen  at  her  king's  2d  square. 
W.  The  same. 

10.  B.    The  king  oastles  with  his  rook.(«) 

<«)  Had  TOOT  adyenaxy  played  anything  else,  this  was  still  yoor  bast 
more,  it  being  hi^y  adTantageons  to  ohange  yoor  king's  bishop's  pawn 
fbr  his  njy al  pawn,  beoaoae  your  kins  and  aneen*s  pawns  place  thcmselTea 


In  the  middle  of  tae  chess  board,  and  are  uios  enabled  to  stop  all  the  pro- 
Ctsss  of  vonr  adversary's  pieces;  besides  this,  yon  gain  the  attack  by  hia 

navrlvKF  nIa'WiAjl   kin  ViM<«*a  Vmimlif  oft  ftliA    •AAMm^     wnnnm  Yyvn   fta^A  a1a<^  aM^«_ 


a  yon  do  castle  wita  your  king' 
Instantly  free' and  fit  for  action.    This  will  be  made  clear  by  the  first  baok 
game,  toe  third  move. 

(b)  Observe,  if  he  reftises  taking  toot  pawn,  leave  it  exposed  in  the 
■ame  situation  and  place;  unless  he  snould  choose  to  castle  with  hia  king's 
jrook,  in  snch  case  ^on  mast  nndonbtedly  nnsh  that  pawn  forwarda.  in 
order  to  attack  his  kins  with  all  the  pawns  ca  yoor  ri^t  wins.  The  effect 
will  be  best  onderstooa  by  a  second  Dack  game,  begmning  from  this  fifth 
move.  Take  notice  a(j[ain,  as  a  general  role,  not  easily  to  push  on  the 
pawns  either  of  yonr  rurht  or  left  wings  before  your  adversary's  king  hat 
eastled,  otherwise  he  wifi  retire  where  yonr  pawns  are  less  strong  or  lesa 
advanced. 

{€)  If  he  takes  your  knight,  you  most  take  his  with  your  pawn,  which 
being  joined  to  his,  increases  toeir  strength. 

(di  This  is  the  best  square  your  king's  bishop  can  choose,  except  the 
Ibmrdi  of  his  queen's  bishop,  particularly  when  yon  have  the  attack,  and  it 
Is  not  in  yonr  adversary's  power  to  hinaer  that  oishop  from  playing  on  hia 
kJog's  bishop's  pawn. 

.  (e)  Had  he  castled  on  his  queen's  side,  then  it  would  haye  been  your 
game  to  cattle  on  your  king's  side,  that  yon  mi^t  attack  him  more  conve- 
niently with  your  pawns  on  the  left  Be  cautious  in  pushing  yoor  pawns 
Ibrward  tall  they  are  well  sustained  both  by  one  another,  and  silso  by  your 
pieces.  The  form  of  this  attack  at  your  left  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
tiiinl  baok  game,  commencing  from  this  tenth  mo««. 
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W.  The  queen's  kt&^t  nk  ^aa  qneeB^fl  M  square. 

11.  B.    The  king^s  knight  at  his  rook's  4th  Bqoan.(/> 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  8d  square. 

12.  B.    Hie  king's  knight  ijJres  the  bishop.  (^) 
W.  The  qneen  retakes  the  knight. 

13.  B.    The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  knight.(4^ 
W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  bishop. 

14.  B.    The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moTes. 

W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  knighf  s  8d  square. 

15.  B.    The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  bishop's  pawn  retakes  it. 

16.  B.    The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  8d  8qiiare.(t) 
W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  steps,  (i;) 

17.  B.    The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  square. 
W.  The  king  castles  with  his  queen's  rcKik. 

18.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  8tep.(/) 

(/)  He  playi  this  knight  to  nmke  room  for  hia  kino's  biihop*s  pawn,  \m 
order  to  aa  ranee  it  two  steps,  and  thus  to  break  the  chain  of  yonr  pawoa. 

47)  Had  he  pushed  bis  king^s  bishop's  pawn  instead  of  taking  yoor  bishop, 
in  that  case  you  most  have  attacked  hfo  qneen  with  yoor  queen's  bishop, 
and  poshed  yonr  king's  rook's  pawn  the  next  move  upon  his  bishop,  to 
force  him  to  take  your  knight:  in  which  oase  yonr  best  game  is  to  retake 
his  bishop  with  your  pawn,  hi  order  to  support  yonr  royu  p*wn,  and  i». 
place  it  m  case  it  be  taken. 

(A)  If  he  did  not  take  your  knight,  his  bishop  would  remain  impriMnad 
by  Tour  pawns,  or  he  would  lose  at  least  three  moves  to  set  him  at  liberty. 

(«)  He  plays  this  rook  either  with  an  intention  to  double  it,  or  ramo\« 
yonr  oueen. 

it)  Von  push  this  pawn  two  steps  to  give  yonr  queen  mora  room,  -wbe^ 
being  attacked,  can  retire  behind  this  pawn,  and  men  remaia,  ni«iiaeutf 
her  adversary's  king's  rook's  pawn  Tonr  pawn  advancing  alWwmrd  wil 
beo  >me  dangerous  to  your  adversary's  king. 

(/)  This  move  is  most  difficult  to  oompreoend  as  well  as  to  explain.  Yo« 
are  to  observe,  when  yon  find  yoursetf  with  a  ohaita  of  pawns  suooeediag 
one  another  upon  one  and  the  sane  coloured  squares,  tl^e  pawn  who  ha« 
the  van  must  not  be  abandoned,  but  should  strive  to  keep  ms  post.  Bert 
again  observe,  that  your  king's  pawn  being  not  in  the  line  of  his  oomrsdes, 
your  advorsaiy  has  pushed  his  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  stops,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first,  to  engage  you  to  push  tnat  of  your  queen  forwards, 
wtiieh  in  this  case  would  be  alwa3r8  stopped  by  that  of  his  queen,  and  thus 
leaving  behind  that  of  your  king,  would  render  it  totsUy  useless.  The 
second  is  to  hinder  your  king's  bishop  fVom  battering  his  king's  rook^ 
jtawn:  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  push  your  king's  pawn  upon  his  rook  and 
io><o  it ;  because  then  voar  advers^ary,  by  taking  it,  opens  a  ft«e  passage  to 
vonr  queen's  pawn,  which  you  are  to  advance  immediately,  and  snppert, 
fn  case  of  need,  wiUi  yonr  other  pawns,  with  a  view  to  make  a  queeo  with 
ft,  or  draw  some  other  valuable  advantage  to  win  the  game.    His  mtoaa'i 


pawn  (now  beoona  his  king's  apparentlyhas  tha  aamaadvaatagaof ] 
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10.  B.   The  qoMiiV  ptwn  takes  ihe  pawn* 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
20.  B.    The  bishop  at  his  qneen's  bishop's  2d  sqiian. 

W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  4th  Bqnare.^m) 
i^.  'B.    The  king's  lOok  at  the  white  king's  oidiop's  third 
square. 

W.  The  qneen  at  her  king's  knight's  2d  square. 
22.  B.    The  qneen  at  her  kin^s  bishop's  2d  Bqnare.(n) 

W.  The  knight  at  the  blaok  king's  knight's  4th  square. 
28.  B.    The  queen  gives  check. 

W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knighf  s  square. 

24.  B.    The  rook  takes  the  bishop,  (o) 
W.  The  rook  retakes  the  rook; 

25.  B.    The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  4th  square. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  4th  8quare.(p3 

26.  B.    The  queen  takes  the  queen. 
W.  The  kniffht  takes  the  queen. 

27.  B.    The  rook  at  the  white  king's  bishop's  fourth  square. 
W.  The  knight  at  tiie  black  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 

28.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  rook  at  her  king's  knight's  3d  square. 

29.  B.    The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  4th  square. 
\  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  king's  3d  square. 

80.  B.    The  knight  takes  the  knight. 

DO  oppotition  from  tout  pawn's  to  make  a  queen:  the  difference,  however, 
le  gnat,  beosoae  hie  pawn  being  entirely  parted  from  his  oomrfMles,  will 
always  be  in  danger  in  his  road,  by  a  mnltitade  of  yonr  pieces  lUl  waging 
war  against  it. 

(a»)in  order  to  stop  his  king's  pawn,  it  beoame  necessary  to  plav  that 
knights  the  mors,  beoanse  this  very  pawn,  in  its  present  sitnatkiii,  blocks 
-np  thepassage  of  nis  oWn  bishop,  and  even  of  his  knieht. 

(a)  He  plays  his  queen  to  give  check  next:  but  if  he  had  played  his 
king's  ro<»*s  pawn  to  frustrate  the  attack  of  your  knight,  you  must  then 
have  attacked  his  bishm>  and  his  qneen  with  your  queen's  pawn;  henee  he 
would  have  been  foroea  to  take  your  pawn,  and  yon  should  have  retaken 
his  bishop  with  yeor  knight,  which  he  eoold  not  hate  taken  with  his  queen, 
because  she  would  have  been  lost  by  a  discovered  check  with  your  bishop. 

(o)  He  takes  your  king's  bishop:  in  the  first  place^  to  save  his  kb^s 
fuok's  pawoi  and  beoaase  your  bishop  proves  more  inconvenient  to  hun 
<han  any  other  of  yonr  pieces  t  and  secondly,  to  put  his  queen  upon  the 
look  that  covers  your  king. 

ip)  Having  the  advaat^  of  a  rook  against  a  bishop  at  the  end  of  a 
SBme«  it  is  yonr  interest  to  ohange  qneens;  beoanse  his  queen beinc  a(  pr^ 
aenl  tvoublesoDM  in  the  post  where  lie  just  pl^ed  it,  you  compel  him  to 
ehtnffS  whiohha  oaanol  avokl,  if  be  wul  save  his  being  eheok<«ate. 
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W.  The  pawn  retakes  tke  ]aii|^i. 
SL  B.    The  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  3d  scpiare. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  sqnire. 
82.  B.    The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  me  bUuA  queen's  2d  square^  and 
must  win  the  game.(;.) 


1IB8T  BAOK  OAKB; 

Ihnn  the  third  move. 

8.  B.    The  queen's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 
4.  B.    The  queen's  pawn  tdces  the  pawn.(a) 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
6.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's  knighf  a  4ih 
square. 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  step. 

6.  B.    The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  fourth 
square. 

7.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

8.  B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  bishop's  2d  squaie. 
W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  2d  square. 

9.  B.    The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  steps. (6) 
W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  more. 

10.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's  dd  square. 
W-  The  king  castles. 

11.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's  4th  square. 
W.  The  bishop  gives  oheok. 

12.  B.    The  bishop  oovers  the  check. 

W.  The  bishop  takes  the  black  bishop. 

13.  B.    The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

(9)  Anything  he  ooald  hmve  played  ooold  not  Mndir  jom  ft«m  doaUEng 
yolir  rookB,  umess  he  had  saenficed  his  bishop,  or  lei  joa  make  a  qneea 
with  your  pawn;  thus  he  loeea  the  game  all  ways. 

(a)  If  he  bad  taken  your  king's  bishop's  pawn  in  Ben  of  tlds,  yva  mnat 
have  ponied  your  king's  pawn  upon  his  knisfat,  and  his  pawn  70a  most 
afterward  have  retaken  with  your  queen's  bishop. 


(^)  He  pushes  this  pawn  two  steps,  avoldhig  havfaig  a  doobto  pawn 
hb  kini^s  rook's  line,  which  by  pushing  your  king's  rook*i  pawn  npon'his 
knigfat/he  had  no  chance  of  esciq>e,  andPrMi  taUng  It  alterwaid  wim  yow 
queen's  bishop,  woniil  liave  given  him  a  bad  gaBnet 
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W.  The  qaeen's  ptawn  one  move. 

14.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move.(e) 
W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 

15.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  takes  it  by  passing  by 
W.  The  rook's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

16.  B.    The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  3d  sqnare. 

17.  B.   The  bishop  at  his  king's  2d  square. 

W.  The  king's  knight  at  his    king's   biahop's   4th 
s^uare.((Q 

18.  B.   The  king's  knight  at  his  own  square. 

W.  The  king's  knight  at  the  bkck  king's  knij^t's  8d 
square. 

19.  B.  The  king's  rook  at  his  2d  square. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

20.  B.  The  queen  at  her  knight's  2d  squaxe. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

21.  B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  8d  square. 

W.  The  kings  rook  takes  tiie  pawn.  * 

22.  B.  The  king  castles. 

W.  The  king's  rook  takes  the  black  queen's  knighk 
28.  B.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 
24*  B.    The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  rook  gives  chedc. 

25.  B.    The  kinff  retires. 

W.  The  rook  at  the  black  queen's  bishop's  2d  squall 

26.  B.    The  queen  at  her  knight's  4th  square. 

W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  rook's  4th  square. 

27.  B.    The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  4th  square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  4th  square. 

28.  B.    The  queen  takes  the  knight. 
W.  The  bishop  eives  check. 

29.  B.    The  king  retires  where  he  can. 
W.  The  knight  gives  oheok-mate* 

(e)  H0  plays  in  fliis  maimer  to  eat  the  commTinicatioD  of  joar  pawnei 
Imi  yoa  Moape  it  by  pushing  immediately  your  qaeen*8  knif^Vspaim  upon 
Ua  kniidit.  wnich  retreat  foroee  your  adTerBary  to  take  the  pawn  by  the 
way.    Thu  joins  your  pawns  again,  and  makes  tiiem  inTindble. 

<%  This  knight  ffires  the  mortal  blow  to  this  game,  because  he  has  at 
pnwnt  tU  your  aK^eraaxy's  pieoes  in  somameasnTS  looked  np,  till  yoaeaa 
|VM*r>«rs  the  obeokHBate 


fflDOORB  BAOK  OAME} 

6.  B.   The  king  oastles. 

W.  The  king's  bishop'p  pawn  one  more. 
6.  B.    The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  qneen  at  her  king's  bishop's  3d  Bqatfe, 
T.  Bh    Hie  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

8.  B.    The  queen's  rocdc's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  king's  knighf  s  pawn  two  moves. 

9.  B.    The  queen  at  her  8d  square. 

W.  The  king's  knighf  s  pawn  one  move. 

10.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

W.  The  ki^s  buhop  at  his  queen's  biidiofp's  4t^ 
square. 

11.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen  at  the  hhcK  kiii|^s  rook's  4th  squaieu 

12.  B.    The  queen's  knishf  s  pawn  tw^teps. 
W.  The  king's  knighf  s  pawn  one  m^liv^ 

18.  B.    The  kind's  rook^^B  pawn  one  move.      ^  > 

W.  The  bishop  takes  the  king's  bishop's  fffjOif  and 
f^vesoheck. 
14.  B.    The  king  at  the  rook's  square. 

W.  Tht  queen's  bishop  takes  the  black  king's  ibol 
pawn. 
16.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  3d  square. 

W.  The  queen  being  at  her  king's  rook's  5di  sqnan^ 
wins  the  game  on  removing  Uie  bishop. 
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THIRD    BACK    OAMXJ 

Ihfm  the  tenth  move. 

1.0.  B.    The  bishop  oastlea  on  his  queen's  side* 
W.  The  king  oastles  on  his  own  side. 

11.  B.    The  king's  rooks  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  kniffht  at  his  queen's  2d  squaie^ ' 

12.  B.    The  king's  knighfs  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  3d  square. 

13.  B.    The  queen's  rook  at  his  king's  knight  s  square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

14.  B.    The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  rooks  pawn  two  moves.(a) 

15.  B.    The  bishop  takes  the  knight. 
W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

16.  B.    The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  2d  square. 

17.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 
W.  The  queen's  rooks  pawn  one  step. 

18.  B.    The  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  2d  square. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop  s  pawn  one  move. 

19.  B.    The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knight's  squint 

20.  B.    The  king's  rook  at  its  4th  square. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

21.  B.    The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

22.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 
W'  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

23.  B.    The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  king's  rook  retakes  the  pawn. 

24.  B.    The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knight's  4th  square. 

(a)  When  the  king  is  behind  two  or  three  pawns,  and  the  tdytmry  iUls 
upon  them  in  order  to  attack  your  king,  yon  must  avoid  pushing  any  of 
those  pawns  till  forced  ;  as  it  would  have  been  very  indiirerent  policy  to 
have  poshed  yonr  king*s  rook*s  pawn  upon  his  bishop,  because  he  would 
then  hare  got  the  attack  by  taking  your  kniij^t  with  us  bishop,  and  would 
have  got  ao  opening  upon  your  king  by  poshing  his  king's  knit's  pawn 
wliloh  wovld  Date  lost  you  the  gune. 
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26.  B.    Tlie  kiii^s  bishop's  pawn  one  mowe. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  queen's  rook's  psira. 
SC  B.    The  pawn  takes  the  bishop. 

W.  !nie  qneen  takes  the  pawn  and  gires  cheek. 

27.  B.    The  king  retires. 

W.  The  qneen  gives  check. 

28.  B.    The  knight  corers  the  chedc 

W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

29.  B.    The  king  at  his  queen's  2d  square. 

W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen's  pawn  and    glies 
check. 
SO.  B.    The  king  retires. 

W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move^  and  hj 
wavs  wins  the  came. 


Ohapur  I. — Op  BiLLiARna  in  q^neral — of  the  billiard 

TABLI — OP  TBS  IlfSTRrHBin'S  KMPLOTKD  IM  THE  QAHE — 
AMD  OP  TBI  MANNER  OP  USING  THXH. 

BoXiABDB,  like  the  greater  number  of  games  wbioh  are 
pKTalent  in  modern  Europe,  is  of  French  inTention.  Soon 
ftfler  ^ke  Frenoh,  the  Oermane,  the  Dnteli,  and  the  Italians 
brought  it  into  vogue  throoghont  the  Continent ;  and  in  a  few 
jears  afterwards  it  became  a  favonrite  divernon  in  England, 
ttartionlarl/  among  persons  of  rank.  The  predsa  period  of 
Its  introdnotion  into  this  oonntrj  is  not  known ;  but,  ae  it  is 
mentioned  bj'  Shakapeare,  the  game  must  at  least  have  bees 
•omewhat  familiar  to  ns  in  the  sixteenth  centarr.  Ab  it  ii 
nptete  with  entertainment,  and  attended  with  that  kind  of 
moderate  ezeroise,  whioh  renders  it  at  the  same  time  both 
Agreeable  and  eondneive  to  health,  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
loD2  remain  in  fashion. 

X&e  game  of  billiarda  is  placed  bjr  two  <a  non  penon^ 
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with  iTorr  balls,  upoo  a  table,  which  i&  difierent  eoantriet  m 
made  of  different  anapea.  In  some  parts  of  the  GootineDt,  a 
roond  or  an  oyal  form  is  most  in  nse,  in  others,  nearly  a  sqnars 
one }  in  this  oonntry  the  shape  nniyersallj  employed  is  the 
obloug,  varying  in  siie  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long,  the  width 
being  alwajs  ^f  its  length.  But  the  established  table  is 
twelve  feet  long  bj  six  wide,  (supported  on  ei^t  1^^),  the 
height  three  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  co^on ; 
and  this  is  the  siie  adopted  in  all  our  public  rooms.  Hie 
frame  should  be  made  of  old  oak  or  mahosanv,  or  soine  wdl 
seasoned  wood,  not  given  to  warp,  and  the  bed  be  of  metal  or 
slate,  (in  preference  to  either  marble  or  oak),  covered  with 
fine  freen  cloth,  tightly  fitted  and  perfectly  smooth.  The  taUa 
shonld  not  be  liable  to  the  least  vibration,  and  the  bed  be  per- 
fectly horiiontal,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  tested  by  a 
spirit-level.  The  cushion,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  raised  edge  or 
border,  (generally  two  incjies  or  a  little  less  in  depth),  lined 
with  a  stuffed  elastic  pad,*  and  intersected  by  six  netted 
pockets,  (usually  three  inches  and  one  eighth  in  the  opening^ 
four  of  which  are  situated  at  the  four  comers,  and  the  other 
two  midwaj  in  the  sides.  At  the  lower  end  of  Uie  table,  two 
feet  six  inches  from  the  end  cushion,  is  a  line  technically 
termed  the  baulk  /ui«,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  semi-dicfo 
of  ten  inches  radius,  termed  the  striking  point.  From  any 
part  of  this  striking  point  the  player  is  at  liberty  to  OMunenee 
the  game,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  place  his  bidl  beyond  the 
area  of  the  semi-circle.  At  the  opposite  or  upper  end  of  the 
table,  and  in  its  centre,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  six  from  the 
end  cushion,  is  a  point  called  the  tpoi,  on  which  is  placed  the 
red  ball,  for  the  toinning  game ;  and  seventeen  inches  further 
on,  i.  s.,  within  thirteen  inches  of  the  cushion,  is  a  seooiid 

*  The  old  modA  of  staffing  tbe  onahkm  was  with  list  or  Ityen  of  fins 
doth,  the  preaeot  is  with  India  robber,  by  means  of  which  the  elasMeiW  it 
oonaiderably  mcreased.  Both  modes  have  their  respective  adToeate»,  Dal 
the  India  rubber  is  generally  preferred  ;  and  now  that  what  are  called  to}- 
oanised  India  robber  onshions  have  been  patented  by  Mr.  Thontoo.  th* 
former  objection,  that  of  their  being  sensibly  affected  by  variatiGos  in  tbo 
atmosphete,  is  ramoved.  It  appears,  however,  that  scientific  players  are  by 
so  means  onanimoos  as  to  the  advantages  of  higfalv  elastic  cnahiona,  or 
what  are  teohnioaUy  termed  very  fast. tabbies.  Mr.  Mardon  says,  that  te 
more  elastic  the  coshion  the  more  inoorrect  will  be  tbe  angle,  while  Mr. 
Kentfleld  maintains  that  a  litUe  stody  of  the  vaiiatioDi  occasioned  hj  eztia 
•niastioity,  is  all  that  is  zeqnired. 
^4 
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spot  for  tho  led  ball,  in  the  tmnntng  and  IMng  gumt^  (tbe 
game  now  oommonly  plajed.) 

Two  or  three  iyoiy  baUs  iB  the  nsnal  nnmber  employed, 
(aoeotding  to  the  game  played)  one  red,  the  others  white, 
and  one  of  the  latter  marked  with  a  small  black  spot  by  way 
of  distinction.  They  yaiy  in  diameter  from  one  inch  and 
seTen-eighths  to  two  inches,  (in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the 
pockets  and  height  of  the  cnshion,)  and  weigh  from  four 
ounces  to  four  and  a  quarter,  bnt  those  used  together  mnst 
be  exactly  uniform  both  in  size  and  weight,  and  constructed 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.* 

The  instruments  employed  for  the  purpose  of  strildng  the 
balls  are  two ;  the  cue  and  the  mace.  The  former  of  these 
is  a  long  round  stick,  which  should  be  made  of  fine,  close* 
ffrained,  well-seasoned  ash,  slightiy  conical  in  shape,  being 
broad  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  converging  to  a  narrow, 
flattened  or  rounded  point.  The  mace  consists  of  a  lonff 
slender  rod,  with  a  thick  piece  of  mahogany  or  other  wood 
affixed  to  it  extremity,  and  adapted  to  it  in  such  an  angle, 
as  to  rest  flat  upon  the  table  while  the  stick  is  held  up  to  the 
ahonlder  in^  the  act  of  striking.  The  under  side  of  this  is- 
flat  and  smooth,  in  order  that  it  may  move  with  facility  over 
tiie  doth,  the  upper  side  b  concave,  and  the  end  to  be  opposed 
to  the  bull  is  plain  and  broad. 

Of  these  instruments,  the  cue  is  by  far  the  most  universally 
used.  It  possesses  various  advantages  over  the  mace,  and  is 
invariably  preferred  by  all  good  players ;  indeed  the  mace  is 
now  scarcely  ever  used  except  by  ladies.  There  is  also  a 
long  cue,  and  a  rest  or  jigger  for  strokes  which  are  out  of 
readi  with  the  ordinary  cue.f    '^In  the  choice  of  a  cue,'^ 

*  Great  nioety  is  required  in  making  billiard-bslb,  as  the  centre  of  tbe 
ball  must  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  it  wonld  not  be  nnleee  the  por- 
tion of  the  tooth  firom  wUmi  it  is  made  contained  the  oommoo  centre  (the 
heaviest  part  of  the  ivorr.)  The  modes  of  testing  the  spheiicitj  of  a  baU 
are  bj  a  steel  gage,  a  hollow  cone,  or  caUiper-oompasses. 

t  The  advantages  which  the  cne  possesses  over  toe  mace,  are  nndoubted. 
The  Cne  is  the'ODlv  instrmnent  in  Togne  abroad,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
what  a  degree  of  skill  its  management  has  in  many  instances  been  earned. 
Examples  of  this  will  daily  present  themselves  to  those  who  are  mnch  in 
the  hsioit  of  frequenting  the  oilliard  rooms  of  onr  own  oonntrr ;  but  1  think 
I  have  upon  the  whole  seen  more  instances  of  taperior  aadress  among 
foreigners.  [This  is  Mr.  White's  note,  written  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Kent- 
field,  whose  prodigioos  achievements  in  this  game  surpass  everything  on 
record.]    The  keeper  of  a  billiard  room  in  flambuigby  when  perhaps  tha 
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•Ays  Mr.  Kcntftdi,  **  omoh  will  depend  on  the  ftnej  of  tke 
plajer;  some  prefer  light,  others  heaTji  eues;  soBsa  srasll, 
otbars  tkoe^  wnieh  an  large  at  the  pointy  and  ao  on;  hmi  the 
one  to  be  reoomniended  should  be  fcmr  liaet  eight  mdiea 
long,*  of  nodsrate  weighty  aaj  from  fomrteeii  to  sixteen 
onnoes;  half  an  indi  in  coameter  at  the  small  end,  and  aboat 
one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  bntt  It  should  be  fotmed  of  ine^ 
•trairiit,  close-grained,  well  seasoned  aah,  xmther  stiff,  or  with 
▼ery  little  qpring  in  it.  [Mr.  Mardon  says,  that  n  ene  whieh 
has  Miy  spring  in  it  should  not  be  nsedj  The  point  is 
oovered  with  leather  to  prevent  its  slipping  firom  the  ball  in 
striking.  Some  players  prefer  double  leathers,  others  single 
ones,  the  best  players  have  generally  decided  in  faronr  of  &e 
latter.  Should,  however,  the  former  be  selected,  the  under 
one  should  be  very  hard,  and  the  top  one  soft.  For  pre- 
serving the  cue  such  an  arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best;  it 
is  also  well  adapted  for  certain  strokes,  but  cannot  be  d^- 

S ended  upon  when  the  ball  is  to  be  struck  at  n  distance, 
oft  sole  leather  or  saddle  fli^^  is  an  excellent  material  for 
points,  but  for  single  points  nothing  perhaps  is  better  than 
old  harness  or  strap,  provided  the  leather  be  not  too  old, 
which  would  render  it  hard  and  useless.  It  may  be  afixed 
with  common  glue,  Indian  glue,  shell  lao,  or  any  other  kinds 
of  cement,  taking  care  to  avoid  anything  greasy." 


gtiM  It  played  as  maoh  as  In  tnj  otiitr  tourn  In  Europe,  wiU  at  aoy  ta 
engaflo  to  make  the  straight  haiard  acrou  two  oontieaoits  tabln;  that  ii» 
that  he  will  strike  the  object  ball  from  oae  table  to  me  other,  and  hole  it 
In  tmj  specified  pocket  of  the  latter.  But  the  meet  mnarkable  lastanee  of 
this  onosiiai  dexterity,  that  has  hitherto  oome  within  my  ohterratioii,  oo- 
oorred  in  an  Italian,  who  flpequeated  the  billiard  rooms  at  Paris,  abont  the 
period  of  the  revolntion  in  1789.  I  hare  freanently  seen  him  place  tw« 
nails  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  panllel  to  eacn  other,  and  ventare  an  even 
bet  that  he  would  make  either  the  winning  or  the  loeittg  hanard,  in  any  one 
of  the  six  pockets;  and  this  he  nsoaily  performed  wiw  fhdiilT-, iqion  the 
nstnre  of  the  haiard,  and  the  partioalar  pocket  beinc  determined  npon  by 
the  speetaton.  He  had  so  great  a  fiuuUty  oC  maiing  what  are  oaUed 
doublet  hazards,  (i.  «.,  haaards  made  alter  a  reverberation  of  the  ball  from 
an  opposite  cnshion,)  that  he  has  been  known  to  hole  the  red  ball  in  one  of 
the  upper  holes,  bynlaying  at  it  fimn  the  striking  point|  thir^  timesf  witli 
oat  an  interrening  failnre. 

*  The  length  <?  Uie  cue  shonld  in  soma  degree  be  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  player;  if  too  short  it  will  eramp  the  morement  of  hie  arm, 
if  too  long.  It  will  give  a  fktiraing  oonnterpoise,  and  eo  affect  tlie  stroke. 
Mr.  Harden  prefers  a  one  roar  ihet  seven  inclies,  bnt  obsenres  that  the 
statadard  is  considered  ftmr  fbet  ten  inohes.  Mr.  Bedlbnl,  who  ^TtWHrds  the 
airenge  stetnre^  plaji  with  a  vsfy.ahoit  one,  idSi,  fiMif  Aet  flvib 
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The  inl  tUng  tole  attended  to  im.  The  Bbuxib^  or  sup- 
port  upon  wluoh  the  eae  ib  to  act.  This  is  fonned  b^  the 
left  hMid  of  the  player  being  plaoed  firmly  upon  the  table, 
about  six  inchee  from  the  Ml  to  be  atmok,  and  drawn  up 
until  the  hand  rests  only  upon  ^e  wrist  and  points  of  the 
fingers ;  the  latter  beins  bent  up  to  such  an  angle,  as  to  leave 
the  palm  oonsiderablo  hollowed,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
thumb  is  elerated  abore  the  level  of  the  fcnuokles,  so  as  to 
f corm  a  furrow  between  it  and  the  forefinger,  for  the  cue  to 
alide  In.    "  Some  make  their  bridge  mueh  too  long,  that  ia^ 

Fif.  9. 


lay  their  hand  nearly  flat,  and  are  so  apt  to  lose  haiards 
w^ioh  require  foroe,  and  others  spread  their  fingers  too  much, 
and  thus  are  deficient  in  firmness.  **  And  many  playerA," 
says  Idx.  Mardon,  ''  press  the  thumb  closely  against  the  fore- 
finger ;  but  a  bridge  thus  formed  is  contracted  and  imperfect 
The  thumb,  well  raised,  should  be  separated  from  the  fore* 
finger  by  half  an  inch,  the  thumb  can  then  be  lowered, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  strike  much  below  the  centre/' 
The  next  thin^  is  to  handle  and  adapt  the  cue  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  ren<fer  it  pefectly  free  and  easy  in  its  motion.  This 
consists  in  grasping  it  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
broad  extremity  with  the  right  hand,  with  sufficient  force  to 
enable  the  striker  to  use  an  adequate  strength  in  his  stroke, 
and  yet  free  enough  to  allow  of  a  considerable  extent  of  mo^ 
tion ;  and  in  applying  the  other  extremity  to  the  bridge^ 
about  six  or  eight  inches  from  its  point  The  bridge  being 
made,  and  the  cue  thus  adapted  to  it,  it  only  remains  to  strike 
the  ball,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  The  point 
of  the  cue,  [which  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  little  cnalk| 
or  made  rough  with  glass-pap^,  to  prevent  its  slipping,! 
ought;  in  the  first  place^  to  be  made  accurately  to  approach 
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Urn  oraitre  of  ttte  InJI,  whiohy  tm  was  befive  obaerfed,  afaosli 
be  rmther  mora  ibui  half  a  foot  from  tlie  band.  The  om 
■honld  then  be  drawn  four  or  more  incbee  (Mr.  K.  aajs  wix^ 
and  a  German  writer  aaya  from  aiz  to  ten)  bac^waida,  ao- 
eording  to  tbe  strangtb  reqaired,  slightly  depreeeed  towards 
the  clothy  then  graduallj  elevated  till  peifecUj  horiaontal, 
and  laatlj  foroed  against  the  ball,  so  as  to  drive  it  onwards 
with  more  or  less  velooitj,  as  occasion  may  require.^  The 
•Iroke  shoold  be  made  freely  from  the  shoulder,  and  not  in  a 
eramped  manner  from  the  elbow,  and  the  arm  should  be 
parallel  to  the  side,  not  at^an  angle.  In  veiy  gentle  and 
poshing  strokes  the  one  may  be  close  to  the  ball.  If  the 
right  hand  be  at  all  elevated  the  ball  will  have  a  tendency  to 
jomp.  Before  making  the  stroke  the  learner  shoold  not 
only  know  where  the  balls  will  strike,  but  he  shonld  endea- 
vonr  to  calculate  where  they  will  be  lefib. 

Mr.  Kentfield's  directions  for  striking  the  ball  may  be  ad- 
yantageously  subjoined,  although  in  part  a  repetition  of  what 
is  given  by  Mr.  White  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  chap- 
ter.   He  says,  <'It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how 


*  Almott  eyerj  ene  jilayer  his  a  mode  of  striking  peeuliar  to  biint^. 
Some  in  makinc  the  bndge  have  accustomed  themMlTee  to  la/  the  hand 
qaite  fiat  upon  tne  cloth  ;  others  hollow  it  to  the  utmost  and  expand  it  hj 
separating  the  fingers  widelj  from  each  other;  while  some  again  snfier  tM 
fing|ers  to  remain  close,  and  only  give  the  palm  a  moderate  degree  of  con- 
cavity. Some  press  the  thumb  eiose  to  the  forefinger,  others  keep  it  wide 
asunder.  In  holding  the  cue,  many  players  grasp  it  finnly  in  the  noUow  of 
the  hand;  a  great  number  retain  it  between  tiie  thumb  and  finflers  only, 
while  these  are  held  perpendicular  to  the  table;  and  some  use  the  thumb 
and  fingers  only,  but  at  the  same  time  turn  the  wrist  inwards,  so  that  the 
fingers  and  back  of  the  hand  shall  be  horisontal  instead  of  peipendicular. 
iAstly,  in  striking  the  ball  some  use  a  simple  push,  others  a  sudden  impul- 
sive jerk.  It  is  habit  only  that  has  made  these  diflerent  modes  of  using  the 
instrument  familiar  and  indispensable  to  the  individuals  who  employ  them  t 
but  the  ^ung  player  who  has  not  yet  formed  any  purticular  habit,  will,  I 
am  eonyinoed,  find  it  preferable  to  accustom  himseif  to  the  mode  here  le* 
commended,  as  it  is  not  only  the  most  elegant,  but  infinitely  the  most  com- 
modious. Tlus  briefly  is,  with  regard  to  the  bridge,  to  tain  tbe  fingers  out- 
wards, but  to  retain  them  close  to  each  other,  and  to  give  the  palm  such  a 
degree  of  concavity,  that  the  cue  when  held  level  wiu  the  cloth,  may  ap> 

8 roach  the  ball  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  lUwve  its  centre:  in  holding 
le  broad  end  of  the  cue  with  the  striking  hand,  to  employ  either  the 
thumb  and  fingers  alone,  or  the  palm  with  a  mooerate  firmness,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  turn  the  wrist  inwards,  so  that  the  phalanges  of  Uie 
fingers,  and  back  of  the  hand  may  conespond,  or  be  level  with  the  surface 
«f  the  table. 
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nmeh  unportuioe  attaches  to  tbia  eiiouiiiataiiM  A  plaw 
may  take  the  right  poeition)  hold  the  cue  oonreotij,  and  thna 
fiur  perform  all  that  is  required^  and  yet  he  may  be  nnable  to 
strike  a  ball  with  firmness  and  with  truth ;  and  for  this  sim- 
ple reason,  that  in  the  act  of  striking  he  draws  his  ene  baek 
perhaps  one  inch  instead  of  six,  so  as  rather  'o  make  a  sort 
of  piuh  at  the  ball  instead  of  a  firm  and  distinct  stroke.  His 
first  endeavonr  shoold  be  to  place  the  point  of  his  one  to  that 
part  of  the  ball  he  intends  to  strike,  then  to  draw  it  back 
abont  six  inches,  keeping  it  at  the  same  time  as  horiiontal  as 
possible,  and  with  a  rectilinear  motion  to  foroe  it  forwaids 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


VoriCioB  of  ttM  «u  te  ttM  oMitnl  ftrdkt.    PoiUlan  of  Om  ew  te  •  fcHowing  baO. 


Fig.  6. 


^Ddtkn  of  Um  am  tar  tb«  tviit 


Fig.1. 


Fig.  T. 


Fig.  8. 


pofftkm  of  Um  eiMftNT  ft  twIiL  whw 
taUlf; 
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nidi  a  kmd  i^  jerk  *  tiJcfog  cat«  Also  to  strike  Ike  htH  wkm 
ke  takes  aim,  or  he  will  fail  in  his  objeoi.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  diffionlt  ^ings  for  ^e  learner  to  OTereoaie^ 
and  eren  old  players  who  lutTO  aoqaired  eonsiderable  know- 
ledge of  the  game,  have  fidlen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  and 
foh  sorprised  that  the  ball  did  not  retnm  from  the  eodiion  in 
the  direotion  they  had  expeeted,  and  probabl  j  oondemned  the 
enshion  for  a  faidt  which  was  entirely  their  own.  The  ne- 
eessity  of  keeping  the  one  in  a  horisontal  line  eaonot  be 
nrged  too  fbreibly,  for  if  the  right  hand  is  too  mneh  elevated 
the  ball  will  jnmp  and  the  stroke  hal."  In  the  dia^n^ 
No.  1,  2,  and  8,  Uie  proper  position  of  the  one  in  striking  is 
represented. 

The  action  of  the maee  is  much  more  simple.  Frerieusto 
tiie  act  of  striking,  its  broad  extremity  is  to  be  adapted  rerj 
aoonrately  to  the  centre  of  the  ball;  and  tiie  stick  being  then 
carried  np  even  with  the  right  shoulder,  the  instroment  and 
the  ball  are  to  be,  at  once,  pushed  onwuds,  by  the  same  ef- 
fort, and  without  any  sudden  impulaTC  force.  To  Mtriiu  tfaa 
ball  with  the  mace,  instead  of  to  puih  it  forward,  is  deemed 
a  foul  stroke,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  rules. 

CHAPTER  n. 
SnonoN  I — OxHiBAJi  Fbinczplbs  or  the  Gahb. 

In  the  game  of  BiHiards,  the  general  object  of  the  player 
iQ,  i)riefly,  by  striking  one  ball  against  another,  either  to  pro- 
pel one  or  both  of  mem  into  a  pocket,  or  with  one  ball  to 
strike  two  others  successiyely.  Two  balls  lying  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  admit  of  one  or  both  of  them  being  pocketed, 
presents  to  the  striker  what  is  termed  a  haiard.  If  the  red 
ball  be  one  of  these,  it  is  then  called  a  red  hasard ;  if  it  eon- 
sist  of  the  two  white  balls  only,  it  is  called  a  white  hasard. 
When  after  the  contact  of  the  balls  the  white  or  striking  one 
is  pocketed,  the  striker  is  said  to  hare  made  a  losing  hanrd; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  ball  struck  at,  whether  red  or 

*  Mr.  MfltttloD,  in  referraoe  to  this  "jerk/*  flm»  liMt  wan  dtmgerfnm 
advice  could  scarcely  be  giveD,  end  reoommeDcui  that  the  eve  dKHud  be 
delWered  as  imoollilj  as  pMtlbl%  after  drawiii^  it  back  iom  Inohea  ntimt 
thim  six. 
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wUlOy  ifl'made  to  enter  a  bole,  he  makes  wbat  is  termed  the 
Wiimiii|^  hasard.  If  with  his  own  ball  he  strike  two  others 
aacoessiveljy  the  stroke  is  called  a  canon  (formerly  carom  or 
earamhok^  which  is  the  French  term.) 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  lay  down 
diose  established  principleS|  which  are  applicable  to  Billiards 
in  general^  without  having  an  immediate  reference  to  any  par- 
tionlar  gamO}  the  consideration  of  which  will  form  the  subject 
«f  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Attention  to  various  circumstances  is  necessary,  in  order 
io  play  the  game  of  Billiards  with  delicacy  and  correctness ; 
namely,  the  particular  modification  of  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument, with  which  the  impulse  is  given  to  the  ball ;  the 
propw  relation  of  the  eye  of  the  striker;  the  position  he 
assumes  in  striking,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  accommodates 
the  instrument  to  Ms  hand;  the  precise  point  of  the  distant 
or  object  ball,*  or  of  the  cushion  which  is  made  to  receive  the 
stroke ;  and  lastly,  the  degree  of  strength  necessary  to  be 
employed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 

The  accuracy  of  every  stroke  will  very  materially  depend 
upon  the  proper  regulation  of  the  eye  of  the  striker ;  and  this 
requires  a  great  degree  of  nicety.  There  are  two  objects  to 
be  attentively  reffaraed,  nearly  in  the  same  instant;  namely, 
the  one  ball,  or  Uiat  to  be  struck  with  the  instrument,  and 
the  object  ball,  or  that  to  be  struck  at,  in  order  to  effect  the 
desired  hasard,  or  canon,  llie  position  of  the  object  ball 
idionld  first  be  attentively  marked ;  the  cue  is  then  to  be 
adapted  to  the  bridge  formed  by  the  hand,  as  before  directed, 
and  upon  this  the  eye  should  be  suffered  to  rest  until  the 
instant  of  striking;  previous  to  the  act  of  which,  it  should 
be  again  carried  to  the  object  ball,  and  remain  intently  fixed 
.on  it  until  the  stroke  is  completed :  for  the  less  frequently 
the  eye  wanders  from  ball  to  ball,  the  more  correct  will  be 
the  stroke.  .  Two  glances  f^lone  are  sufficient,  ^d  the  last  of 
these,  namely,  from  the  first  to  the  second  ball,  should  be 
extremely  rapid,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  accurately  dis- 
tinct; for  if  the  least  hesitation  take  place  after  the  eye  has 

*  For  tiM  sake  of  perapiouitj  throaghoat  the  foUowiiifl  pages,  tiie  ball 
irith  whioh  the  striker  plays  is  termed  (in  some  instances,  nowever.  imp'-o- 
peiiy)  the  striking,  or  cue  ball,  and  that  which  he  strikes  at,  whether  red 
or  white,  is  designated  by  the  term  object  balu 
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left  the  sbrildng  MI,  either  a  mm  of  tlie  eoe,  or  aa  imperfeel 
stroke  will  veiy  generally  be  the  oonseqnence.  **  The  eye," 
8aj8  Mr.  Mardon,  **  will  direct  the  hand.  K  in  the  act  it 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  bird,  which  do  jon  look  at,  certainly  not 
the  stone  f  If  a  bowler  kept  his  eje  npon  the  ball  in  his 
hand,  and  not  on  the  wicket,  he  wonld  seldom  or  never  hit  it. 
Mr.  Bedford,  one  of  onr  best  winning  hasard  strikers,  inra- 
riablj  directs  his  attention  to  the  ball  played  npon,  and  oca- 
eiders  any  deviation  from  that  course  to  be  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  nervonsness  or  wanl  of  confidence.'' 

Ths  Rbst. — When  your  ball  is  at  such  a  distanoe  thai  joa 
have  occasion  to  use  the  rest,  do  not  place  it  too  near,  lest  it 
prevent  your  seeing  the  precise  spot  where  you  ought  to  strike, 
if  ten  o^  twelve  inches  be  left  between  the  ball  and  the  rest, 
the  cue  can  be  kept  in  a  position  nearly  horiiontal.  The 
generality  of  players  raise  their  hand  too  high. 

The  position  in  which  the  striker  stands,  whilst  in  the  aet 
of  playing,  is  also  of  essential  importance,  bey(md  what  re- 
gaida  the  elegance  of  his  appearance.  I  have  for  many  years 
repeatedly  hiS  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  player  whoee  pos- 
ture is  elegant,  who  strikes  with  ease  and  grace,  and  who  is 
calm  and  collected  in  his  game,  will  uniformly  attain  a  degree 
of  skill,  superior  to  him  who  stands  inele^^tly,  delivers  his 
ball  ungracefully,  and  in  his  play  is  busthng  and  impatient. 
These  are  circumstances,  however,  which  are  much  more 
easily  to  be  acquired  by  observation,  and  by  the  direction  of 
a  good  player,  than  by  written  rules.     But  thus  much  may 
be  observed ;  the  body  should  be  bent  just  enough  to  allow 
of  the  eye  being  directed  along  the  cue  with  ease,  and  one 
foot  should  be  extended  foremost ;  a  person  who  plays  with 
his  right  hand,  should  stand  with  his  left  foot  foremost,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  left-handed,  should  stand  with 
his  right  foot  foremost ;  by  which  he  will  be  more  steady 
and  firm.     Mr.  Kentfield  says,  ''The  player  should  stand 
firmly  on  the  right  leg*  Tif  a  rieht-handed  plajrer)  with  the 
left  slightly  advanced  ana  a  little  bent,  and  the  trunk  nearly 
erect,  or  not  more  inclined  forward  than  mav  be  neoessaiy  for 
the  left  hand  to  rest  with  ease  upon  the  table.    This  poaiiion 
should  be  steadily  preserved  until  the  stroke  has  been  oom- 
pleted,  and  the  arm  be  the  only  part  moved  during  the  act  of 
striking. 
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^  Every  i]i(MrdiiuUte  affeeiioii  of  Uie  mind,  immoder&te  bursts 
«£  paaBion,  aad  even  the  fretting  at  trifling  disappointments 
in  bis  game,  are  nsnallj  found  prejudicial  to  the  player :  his 
nerres  being  affected,  it  becomes  impossible  for  bim  to 
make  bis  stroke  with  that  steadiness  and  nicety  the  game 
Tequires/' 

The  direotion  Gi  the  modem  produced  in  a  moveable  elastio 
body,  projected  against  a  body  <liat  is  fixed  and  at  rest,  is 
nmple  and  determinate ;  and  is  alike  under  all  the  varieties 
of  velocity  and  modes  of  projection ;  the  reaction  will  inva- 
riably equal  the  action  and  be  the  counterpart  thereof,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  course  of  the  body,  after  contact,  will  be  the 
coanterpart  of  the  motion  originally  imparted  to  it;  hence 

THS  ANGLE  of  REFLEXION   MUST  UNIFOBMLY   BE  EQUAL  TQ 
THE  ANGLE  OF  INOIDENCS.* 

Thus  the  ball  a,  propelled  against  the  ^S*  ^ 

enshion  at  D,  forming  with  the  line  e  drawn  ,.m«^^ 
through  the  point  of  contact 
e,  D,  will  be  returned  in  the 
forming  the  corresponding  angl 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case 
with  regard  to  bodies,  both  of  which  are  equally  moveable 
1  and  elastic ;  the  motion  resulting  from  the  contact  of  these 
being  compound,  or  modified  by  the  peculiarity  in  the  action 
of  and  the  intensity  of  the  moving  powers ;  and  arising  from 
the  joint  effect  of  different  causes  concurring  at  the  same 
instant  in  their  operation. 

It  has  been  found  expedient  for  the  better  explanation  of 
the  varieties  of  motion  resulting  from  a  difference  in  the 
degree  and  mode  of  contact  of  the  oalls  employed  in  the  game 
of  Billiards,  to  divide  the  object  ball,  or  that  against  which 
the  player  direts  his  stroke,  into  four  or  more  parts,  re]m- 
sendng  the  precise  points  upon  which  the  centre  of  the  strik- 

*  This  is  an  axiom  of  long  standing  in  Klllards,  and  has  been  repeated 
by  all  wntera  on  ttie  subject.  It  miut,  however,  be  borne  in  mina,  tb»t 
angles  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  force  applied,  and  that  **  ike  slrtm^er 
Ae  ttroke^  Ae  more  acHie  will  be  tU  amgU,*'  6n  hishly  elaAtio  cuahiont,  tha 
angles  become  altogether  a  new  etndy,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  ball  can 
ool  be  driven  up  the  table  by  angles  across  it,  with  the  same  nniformity  aa 
ou  the  old  fhshioned  list  cnsnionB. 
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lug  ball  18  to  be  reeemd  for  diiferent  eiMfa.  TbiB  has  givea 
rifle  to  the  denomiiiatione,  a  fnU  ball,  a  ihree-quarier  ball,  « 
half  bally  a  third  ball,  a  quarter  ball,  an  eighth  ball,  4e. 

These  terma,  however,  employed  in  this  aenae,  are  liable  to 
ooDToy  a  wrong  idea  to  persona  nnaeqnainted  with  the  game, 
aa  thej  by  no  meana  ooineide  with  what  ia  nsoally  nnderatood 
by  limilar  lexpreaaiona  in  the  eommon  language  of  Billianis. 
whenever  they  oocnr,  therefore,  in  the  progresa  of  the  pre- 
aent  book,  it  is  of  importanoe  that  they  be  nndentood  to 
apply  to  the  following  explanation  of  them  only. 

The  term  a  ftdl  ball,  or  a  fall  stroke,  ia  meant  to  imply 
that  the  contact  of  the  balls  is  foU  and  oomplete ;  or  that  the 
central  point  of  one  ball  becomes  exactly  opposed  to  the 
oentre  of  the  other,  aa  in  Figs.  10  and  15.  By  the  term  a 
three-onarter  ball  is  understood  that  at  the  time  of  contact^ 
the  stnkinc  ball  is' made  to  cover  three-qnarters  of  the  object 
ball ;  and  in  consequence  that  three  parts  of  the  fanner  are 


rig.  10. 


Fig.  IL 


Fig.  11. 


foU  biOL 


Fig.  IS. 


Half  l»IL 
Fig.  14. 


dvairterteQ. 
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opposed  to,  or  come  in  contact  with,  a  corresponding  three 
narts  of  the  latter,  as  described  in  Fiss.  11  and  16.  A  half 
ball  denotes  that  only  half  of  each  ball  partakes  of  the  stroke; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  centre  of  each  is  the  extreme 

Soint  of  contact,  vide  Figs.  12  and  17 ;  and  a  quarter  ball 
enotes  that  merely  one-fourUi  of  each  comes  in  contact  as  a 
half  ball,  vide  Figs.  18  and  18 ;  and  in  the  eighth  (<nr  fine) 
ball,  (Figs.  14  and  20 ;)  the  edges  of  the  balls  only  are.made 
to  touch  each  other.    And  ao  for  third  and  aixtii  balla. 
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-  We  shall  now  proceed  to  represent  the  motions  created  b  j 
each  partumlar  mode  of  contact  above  described^  in  the  form 
of  diagrams,  as  most  likelj  to  impress  a  dear  idea  npon  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

Fig.  10.  Thi  wxjvl  balIk  Whenever  the  contact  of  the 
balls  is  exactly  .centrical,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the 
eonrse  which  the  object  ball  obtains,  in  consequence  of  the 
impulse  of  the  striUng  one,  mnst  be  precisely  the  original 
direction  of  the  course  of  the  latter;  or  that  the 'direction 
acquired  by  the  first  ball,  from  the  action  of  the  instoument, 
and  that  obtained  by  the  second,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
tact with  the  first,  must,  unit^'d,  form  a  straight  line.  This 
is  what  is  usually  called  a  straight  stroke.  Vide  Fig.  15,  in 
which  a  a  represents  the  striker^s  ball,  b,  the  object  ball,  c  dj 
a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  each,  and  signifying  the 
direction  of  the  stroke  before  and  after  contact. 


Fig.  IS. 
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Fig.  16.  Fig.  17.    Fig.  18.    Fig.  19.     Fig.  20. 
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Fig.  11  and  16.  The  thbxe-quabter  ball.  When  a 
ball  is  propelled  against  three-quarters  of  afaother,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  obtained  by  the  one  ball,  will  differ  mate- 
rially-from  that  acouired  by  the  other.  Supposing  a.  Fig.  16, 
bo  the  striker's  ball,  the  greater  part  of  the  velocity  imparted 
to  it  by  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  projected,  will  be 
communicated  to  5,  which  will  in  consequence  be  propelled 
in  the  direction  h  e,  whilst  a  will  be  reflected  from  its  original 
course  to  d,  if  a  moderate  degree  of  strength  only  be  employed 
in  the  stroke^  and  to  e^  if  the  ball  be  propelled  forcibW ;  and 
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Vj  a  piltMttlar  modifiefttioa  of  the  aetioa  of  the  cue,  after* 
werds  to  bo  spoken  of,  to  /.     Vide  p.  557,  the  low  stroke. 

¥l^.  12  and  17«  Thx  haxj  ^aijl,  A  half  ball,  or  a  ooo* 
tacty  m  which  the  half  of  one  ball  is  covered  by  half  of  the 
olheri  prodneee  in  eaeh  an  eqnal  motion,  both  with  r^gazd  to 
direction,  strength,  and  Telocity.  Thus  in  figore  17,  a  and  b 
•eparate  from  each  other  at  eqnal  distances  from  c,  a  line 
drawn  throiu[h  the  point  of  contact. 

Fig.  1^.  Ths  third  ball.  In  the  case  of  the  third  ball, 
the  eoone  desoribed  by  a,  the  striker's  ball,  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Btraiffht  line,  whilst  that  of  5,  the  object  ball,  deTiates 
more  considerably  from  it. 

Fig.  13  and  19.  Ths  QUABTm  ball.  In  the  qnarter  stroke 
represented  in  this  figure,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  striking 
ball,  a,  obtains  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  through  the  point  of  contact,  and  that  the  ball  h  is 
more  widely  reflected  from  it.  And  in  proportion  as  the  stroke 
is  more  fine,  or  the  less  the  degree  of  contact,  so  will  the 
angle  formed  by  the  acquired  course  of  the  object  ball,  with 
the  original  direction  of  the  striking  ball,  on  the  line  c^  be 
more  considerable,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
striking  ball,  previous  to  contact,  with  the  direction  it  obtains 
subsequently,  will  be  smaller. 

Fig.  14  and  20.  The  siohth  or  pink  ball.  The  i^lalave 
directions  obtained  by  the  balls,  when  their  extreme  points 
only  come  in  contact,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  produced 
by  the  three-quarter  ball,  above  described :  the  object  ball 
approachinff  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  parallel  dj  and  the 
striking  baU  totheperpendionlare,iB  proportioB  as  the  stroke 
is  more  or  less  fine. 

The  motion  which  the  striking  ball  obtains  after  contact, 
with  ^at  agaiost  which  it  is  struck,  will  in  every  case  be 
modified  by  the  particular  action  of  the  instrument  with 
which  the  stroke  is  given ;  and  more  especially  by  the.  parti« 
eular  action  of  the  cue.  There  are  four  principaJ  points  in 
the  ball  to  which  the  cue  is  occasionally  applied  for  different 
purposes;  namely,!.  The  centre.  2.  Below  the  centre.  3. 
Above  the  centre,  and  level  with  the  table.  4.  Above  the 
centre,  and  oblique  with  regard  to  the  level  of  the  table. 
The  more  minute  divisions  shown  in  Ihe  seventeen  points  of 
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tbe  striking  or  cae  ball,  at  page  669,  are  all  more  or  leM 
modifioaiions  of  this  force. 

1.  Ths  gintral  stboks,  (see  Fiffs.  1  and  8.)  This  is 
the  usnal  and  common  mode  of  striking.  The  cne  onght 
always  to  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  ball,  unless  there 
are  any  of  the  objects  in  view  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
The  stroke  is  not  only  more  sure  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  instrument,  but  a  more  accurate  and  even  motion  is 
Imparted  to  the  distant  ball.  This  mode  of  striking  is  uni- 
yersally  employed  in  all^  common  hazards ;  in  the  making  of 
common  canons ;  in  playing  at  the  cushion  to  obtain  an  even 
reverberation  of  the  ball;  and  in  those  particular  cases  where 
it  is  desiffued  that  all  the  motion  acquired-  by  the  first  or  cue 
ball  shovud  be  imparted  to  the  second  or  object  ball,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  former  shall  lie  dead,  or  remove  little 
after  contact.* 

2.  Thb  low  stroki.  When  a  ball  is  struck  a  little  below 
the  centre,  its  prosress  will  be  retarded,  a  little  lower  it  will 
be  arrested,  and  by  hitting  it  lower  still,  that  is,  makins 
what  is  deeiffuated  the  low  iiroke,  (No.  7,  Fig.  24,)  it  wifl 
recoil  from  wat  against  which  it  is  propelled,  with  a  slow 
whirling  motion ;  a  circumstance  which  affords  an  advantage 
peculiar  to  the  cue-player,  and  which  often  enables  him  to 
score  under  the  most  adverse'  circumstances.  This  latter 
stroke  is  usually  employed  in  making  canons,  where  the 
three  balls  form  either  a  right  angle  or  less  than  a  right  angle } 
in  effecting  the  losing  hazard,  when  the  object  ball  is  too 
&r  beyonathe  pocket  to  allow  of  its  beine  made  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  striking;  and  in  playing  wree-quarter  balls, 

*  Althonrii  this  observatioD  is  theoretloany  coneot,  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  toat  it  Is  by  do  means  generally  so,  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
When  the  balls  a/e  near  to  each  other,  the  central  stroke,  it  ts  true,  will 
produce  the  effect  here  described,  or  the  one  ball  will  impart  to  the  other 
the  whole  of  the  Telocity  or  quantity  of  motion  comnmnicated  to  it  by  the 
action  of  the  original  moTins power;  but  when  tbe  biUls  are  farther  sep». 
rated  from  each  other,  it  wOT  be  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect, 
to  pla^  the  low  stroke  for  a  recoil^  otherwise  unavoidable  inaccuracies, 
either  in  the  table  or  mode  of  projection  of  the  ball,  will  frostnte  the 
desipin  of  the  striker.  In  the  examples  therefore  under  particular  games, 
in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  work,  whenever  it  is  intended  that  the 
striker's  ball  shall  remain  dead,  it  is  prescribed  to  him  to  play  the  low 
stroke. 
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when  it  is  expedieat  to  nae  only  *  very  modeiate  degree  of 
strength. 

T\g.  SL  Fig.  tt.  Fig.  St. 


I«v  ilvoks.    High  ftv^kfc    Blgli  6b1lqa» 
teftCMCM.       tofcllov. 


A  disgntm  vrill  rend^  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  striking 
more  obvious  than  a  verbal  description.  Let  a,  fig.  21 ,  be 
the  striker's  ball,  and  the  object  of  the  stroke  a  canon.  Now 
it  will  be  evident  in  the  position  of  the  three  balls  delineated, 
that  this  purpose  can  bv  no  means  be  effected  in  the  eonuiMA 
way  of  striking;  for  if  the  ball  a  be  made  to  receive  the 
stroke  of  the  cue  ever  so  strongly  in  its  centre,  it  will  only 
recede  from  &,  after  contact,  in  the  direction  b  df  if  leas  for- 
cibly, it  will  lly  off  to  e  I  but  if  it  be  struck  beneath  its  eenfeie 
it  will  roll  backwards  to  the  hall  at  e. 

8.  Ths  hioh  stboki.  Above  the  centre,  and  parallel  with 
ihe  table.  A  ball,  when  struck  above  its  centre,  imparts  onlj 
a  portion  of  its  velocitv  to  the  ball  against  which  it  is  pro- 
pelled, and  continues  its  motion  onwards  in  a  direction  more 
or  less  strai^t,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fulness  of  the 
stroke.  It  is  technically  said  to  walk  or  follow.  This  mode 
of  pla^  is  advantageoudy  used  to  make  the  balls  follow  each 
other  into  a  pocket,  when  they  aro  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
and  in  making  canons,  when  the  third  ball  is  partly  masked 
by  the  second :  as  an  instance,  let  a.  Fig.  22,  oe  the  striker's 
ball,  and  his  design  is  to  canon.  Now  if  he  strike  his  ball  in 
the  centre,  the  greater  part  of  the  moti(m  he  gives  it  will  be 
communicated  to  6,  and  in  conseouenoe  it  will  ronuun  in 
nearly  the  position  which  b  occupied ;  if  it  be  struck  under 
the  centre  it  will  recoil ;  but  if  it  bo  made  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  cue  above  its  cental  it  will  oontinae  to  roll 
onwards  to  e. 
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4.  Thx  Bioh  obuqus  smoKB.  AboTe  the  oentre,  and 
obliqne  wiih  regard  to  the  table.  In  this  stroke  the  cue, 
instead  of  being  held  in  the  nsnal  way,  npon  a  level  with  the 
table,  is  applied  to  the  ball  with  considerable  obliquitj,  in 
gome  instances  nearly  perpendicularly,  or  in  a  very  consider- 
able angle  with  the  cloth,  so  that  the  ball  is  forced  against 
the  table,  rather  than  pnshed  smoothly  over  its  snrface,  in 
conseqaenoe  of  which  it  obtains  a  leaping,  instead  of  a  con- 
tinned  motion ;  and  the  striker  is  thns  enabled  to  force  it 
over  a  contimions  ball,  either  after  contact  with  it,  or  without 
touching  it  at  all.  (See  fig.  8.)  This  mode  of  play  is  chiefly 
practised  in  otder  to  strike  the  third  ball  when  masked  by  the 
aecond,  and  in  making  canons  when  the  ball/  are  in  a  line 
with  each  other,  and  the  third  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  second,  as  in  Fig.  23 :  in  this  position  of  the  balls^ 
the  striker,  at  a,  will,  by  playing  in  this  manner,  be  enabled 
either  to  strike  the  ball  c  without  touching  b,  or  to  strike  both 
b  and  c  in  succession. 

Tm  PRINOIPAL  SECTIONS  07  THE  BALL  may  be  subdivided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  points  from  which  it  may  be 
struck  by  the  cue,  and  each  point  when  struck  will  give  rise 
to  a*  different  motion.  The  student  can  only  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  these  by  practice,  or  the  instruction  of  an  expert 
toacher.  Annexed  is  a.  diagram  of  the  ball  divided,  accordiiu; 
to  Mr.  Kentfield,  ibto  seventeen  points,  from  any  of  which  n 
may  be  struck  so  as  to  alter  its  direction. 

Fig.  24. 
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Hie  motion  wluoh  die  strikbg  ball  oMmbb  after  contact 
will  be  maleriall J  modified  by  the  decree  of  steoi^th  em- 
ployed in  the  stroke,  the  proper  regnlation  of  whieh  is  of  the 
ntmoet  importanoe.  Thns,  in  the  eaae  represented  by  the 
diagram  21,  the  ball  a,  projected  foreibly,  will  leoede  after 
striSdng  hf  to  dj  but  if  proje^ed  with  gentle  strength,  it 
will  arrive  at  e.  The  parts  to  be  strook,  as  well  as  the 
strength  to  be  employed  m  each  stroke,  most  differ  with  the 
design  in  view,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  future  considera- 
tion. 

We  may  hero  introduce  Mr.  Mardon's  directions  for  the 
''side  stroke/'  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  he  deems  the 
most  important  accomplishment  that  a  billiard  plsyer  can 
possibly  acquire.  "  The  ball  must  be  struck  on  the  side  it  is 
intended  to  go.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  player  that  the  ball 
should  incline  to  the  risht,  it  must  be  hit  on  the  rif^t  aide, 
if  to  the  left,  the  left  side  must  be  struck.  There  are  sereral 
parts  of  the  side  of  the  ball  that  can  be  struck,  and  some 
strokes  require  one  part  to  be  hit,  and  some  another,  but  all 
have  mater  effect  when  the  ball  is  gently  struck.^'*  A  yeiy 
little  instruction  from  a  professor  in  tjie  use  of  the  nde  stroke 
would  greatly  improve  the  game  of  any  amateur. 


SaonoN  n. — Or  thx  Anoleb  or  ths  Tablb  and  of  tU 

Common  HotxardM, 

The  first  thing  in  the  game  of  billiards  to  which  the  atteo- 
tion  of  the  novice  should  be  directed,  is  what  is  commonly 
called  the  angles  of  the  table,  or  in  other  words,  the  course 
which  the  balls  obtain  by  reverberation  from  the  elastic 
cushion.  For  this  purpose  he  should  at  first  employ  one  ball 
only ;  he  should  strike  it  against  various  parts  of  the  pad  or 
cushion  surrounding  the  table,  and  attentively  mark  the 
course  which  it  takes  under  every  different  relative  position, 
and  he  will  soon  perceive  what  we  have  already  stated  at 
page  558,  that  ^'  the  angle  of  reflection  will  be,  in  every  case, 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,"  or  in  other  words,  he  will 
see  that  the  direiDtion  the  ball  acquires  after  contact,  will  be 

*  Formeily  there  were  tmm  made  with  a  bevlDed  pofait  Ibr  Ante  (or 
•erwflf,  ae  the j  are  sometimet  called),  and  fidlf-eCroifcet. 


1 


ANOm  or  TBI  TABU. 


U 


rif.M. 


Fig.M. 


*  The  black  lines  in  theee,  and  aH  Oe  following  diagrams,  rsprssent  Am 
eouTse  of  the  ball  before  reyerberation ;  the  dottea  lines  its  ooune  after  tlM 
flnt  raflezion ;  the  faint  lines  its  conne  after  the  second  rsiesion. 
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preoiaely  die  rsrene  of,  and  farm  a  eoaniarpart  to,  Hb  ori- 
ginal conne ;  bo  that  before  he  strikes  he  has  only  to  draw 
a  line  with  the  one  from  his  ball  to  the  particnlar  part  of  the 
enshion  he  intends  to  strike,  and  then  complete  tiK  angle  by 
a  oorresponding  one  in  the  oontrary  direction,  in  order  to 
ascertain  with  precision  (provided,  at  least,  the  cloth  be 
smooth,  the  enshion  accorate,  and  the  ball  be  propelled 
evenly)  the  event  of  his  stroke.* 

Different  strengths,  however,  as  already  said,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  different  angles,  for  a  ball  may  mn  in  Ihe  same 
direction  to  a  given  p<Hnt  in  the  cushion,  but  return  from  it 
at  an  anffle  varying  with  the  force  of  the  stroke.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  learner,  that  he  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  strengths,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  judicious  and  delicate  hitting  is  superior  to  force. 

We  annex  four  diagrams  of  angles,  two  simple  ones  (Fig. 
25-  and  26)  from  Mr.  Kentfield's  work,  and  two  somewhj^ 
elaborate  (27  and  28)  from  White.  Such  examples  might  be 
multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but  the  learner  by  practice  and  obser- 
vation will  easily  form  these  for  himself,  and  in  so  doing  will 
the  better  imprint  them  on  his  memory.  Aher  a  little  prac- 
tice with  one  ball,  he  should  proceed  to  employ  two,  combin- 
ing his  observation  of  the  motion  acquired  by  the  contaet  of 


*  In  pla^rkif  brioole,  (i.  «.  from  fhe  ctishlon)  om  eantioD  u  alwoliitsly 
neoosswT  to  be  observed  by  the  young  player.  He  will  find  himself  rery 
seldom  able  to  give  an  even  motion  to  nis  ball  after  it»  contact  witii  the 
enahlon,  if  be  strike  it  with  the  point  of  his  cue.  This  arises  from  no  defect 
either  in  the  cloth,  the  cushion,  or  the  rotundity  of  the  ball ;  but  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  point  of  the  instrument  ia 
applied  to  the  oall,  which  must  be  struck  in  the  exact  centrsp  to  accom- 

Slish  which  requires  some  skilk  When,  therefore,  the  cushion  is  played  at 
esignedly,  the  striker,  if  be  seek  to  obtain  an  accurate  nsverberation  of  his 
ball,  will  find  it  expedient  to  use  the  butt  end  of  the  instrument,  or  rather 
another  butt,  which  he  should  keep  in  readiness  fbr  the  purpose  ;  for  to 
have  the  handle  of  the  cue  with  which  he  plays  sufficiently  flattened, 
would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  action  of  his  hand.  The  flattened  portion 
of  the  cue  I  am  myself  (E.  White)  in  the  Iwbit  of  using  is  made  difiwently 
from  what  is  usuaf,  and  I  find  it  infinitely  more  commMious,  and  to  obtain 
mdhe  of  the  action  of  the  mace.  Iqsteaa  of  being  flattened  for  a  consider^ 
able  part  of  its  length,  as  cues  are  generally  made,  it  is  out  off  only  fbr 
about  two  inches  from  its  extremity,  and  that  so  obliquely  as  to  form  with 
the  paraUel  nearly  an  an^le  of  45  a^gnbB  ;  at  the  same  tmie  that  the  end 
to  be  applied  to  tne  ball  is  also  Wanted  ia  the  opxxMite  directioa. 
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fitese,  witlt  tbftt  obtained  bj  tbetr  mbsMpieiit  pemnioii 
ag&init  the  cushion.  Nothing  is  h  eBaentisUy  reonuite  te 
constitute  a  good  plajer,  ta  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tue  anglei 
of  the  Ubie.  By  an  ia^niate  acquaintanoe  with  these,  the 
striker  will  often  be  enabled  not  oidy  effeotnallj  to  baffle  the 
skill  of  his  adversary  I7  effecting  adverse  dispositioDB  of  tha 
balls,  bdt  also  to  score  himself  under  what  appear  to  be  tb« 
most  nnfavorable  circnmataDoes. 

Having  made  these  introdnotory  observations  on  tJie  general 
principles,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  several  com- 
non  strokes  and  hazards,  which  form  a  part  of  the  different 
games,  the  particular  laws  and  rules  of  which  are  afterwards 
to  be  lud  down.  They  are  introduced  chiefly  as  lessons, 
which  it  is  essentially  important  the  learner  Bhoold  pracliBB 
well  before  he  attempts  to  play  a  regular  game. 


ttt.n. 


Fig.  •». 


WlqniBf  haiKdi. 


oplaliHd  tl  PHM  tM  Ml* 


Fig.    29.    WiNNma   bazakds.      After  the  learner  has 
aeijuired  some  intimacy  witii  ^0  angles  of  tho  table,  bis 
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Bext  preptntory  step  ahoiild  lie  to  make  hisiaelf  master  of 
the  seTeral  common  wianing  and  losing  hazards.     For  thia 
purpose  he  will  find  it  expedient  to  begin  with  the  winniuy 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to  billiards  in  gener^ 
for  whoever  can  make  a  good  winning  haxard,  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  effecting  every  other  which  the  table  may  pre- 
sent to  him.     The  luU  (or  straight)  winning  hazard  should 
first  be  practised ;  beginning  by  placing  the  two  balls  near 
to  each  other,  precisely  in  a  line,  and  in  the  direction  of  a 
pocket,  or  what  is  still  better,  by  marking  a  particular  spoi 
in  one  of  the  end  cushions  with  chalky  and  upon  that  precise 
point  directing  the  stroke  of  the  ball.     After  a  little  practice 
nas  Miabled  him  to  strike  this  with  ease  at  a  short  distance, 
he  IS  to  remove  the  balls  further  asunder,  and  in  the  end 
make  the  extent  of  his  stroke  the  whole  length  of  the  table : 
and  if  his  eye  and  hand  be  steady  enough  to  enable  him  to 
strike  the  mark  at  pleasure,  at  this  distanoe,  he  may  consider 
himself  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  player,  as  the 
full  stroxe  for  a  winning  hazard  requires  a  hr  greater  decree 
of  skill  and  delicacy  than  any  other ;  for  in  order  to  produce 
a  straight  and  equal  motion  in  the  distant  ball,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  its  centre  receive  the  stroke  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  precision.     The  learner  should  next  proceed  to  practise 
the  other  winning  hazards,  namely  the  three-quarter  ball, 
half  ball,  third  ball;  quarter  ball;  and  eighth  ball  winning 
hazards. 

Fig.  30.  Winning  and  losino  hazabds.  No.  1  illus- 
trates a  winning  hazard  from  the  baulk,  into  the  centre 
{socket.  In  this  case,  the  ball  should  be  flayed  slow,  or  at 
east  with  moderate  strength ;  for  if  it  be  played  strong,  how- 
ever correctly,  it  may  jump  out  of  the  pocket  No.  2  also 
represents  a  winning  hazard,  which  should  be  slowly  played, 
since  the  space  of  entrance  for  the  ball  is  confined.  No.  3, 
this  space  is  less  narrow,  and,  consequently  it  may  be  more 
boldly  played.  No.  4  is  a  winning  hazard  to  be  made  by  a 
moderate  stroke.  No.  5  a  straight  hazard,  which  is  easier  in 
this  position  of  the  balls  than  if  the  object  ball  were  at  the 
point  of  figure  5. 

With  regard  to  winning  hazards,  the  striker  should  observe 
one  general  oaution,  namely,  if  he  play  at  the  adversary's  baU, 
to  use  only  just  strength  enough  to  carry  it  to  the  pooket,  and 
5M 
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if  he  play  at  tbe  red  ball,  to  play  stronff  enoagh  to  bring  it 
away  from  the  pocket,  in  the  eyent  of  his  failing  to  pocket 
it.*  Mr.  Mardon  adds  that  if  the  hazard  presented  appears 
to  be  two  to  one  against  accomplishment,  it  should  neyer  be 
undertaken  when  the  player  has  the  best  of  the  game.  The 
ball  of  the  adyersary  should  be  dropped  close  to  a  cushion^  or 
the  red  ball  donbled  to  a  situation  of  equal  security. 


Fig.  81, 


Fig.  Z% 
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LoalnghMMdi. 


IkMing  hftnidf. 


Figs.  81,  B2.  LosiNa  hazards.  In  these  figures  are  lepre- 
sented  some  of  the  most  common  losing  hasards.  They  must 
occur,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  every  game ;  and  after  the 
different  degrees  of  strength  and  falness  requisite  for  each 
stroke  have  been  once  acquired,  they  are,  of  all  other  hasards, 
the  most  easily  played,  requiring  only  a  little  practice  and  at- 
tention to  enable  the  striker,  in  every  instancci  to  ensure  8no*> 

*  This  AS  a  general  rale,  Is  liable  to  varioiu  ezoeptions,  which  wQI  be 
hareaHer  pointed  oat. 
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eess.    In  pUjing  for  winning  haards,  it  ahonld  be  obserredy 
that  the  more  the  balls  recede  from  a  parallel  with  tbe  poekei, 
or  the  more  acute  the  angle  formed  by  the  pocket  and  the 
two  balls,  the  more  fine  most  he  the  stroke,  and  vioe  i«nd. 
It  is,  however,  precisely  the  reyerse  with  regard  to  losing 
hasards ;  in  playing  these,  the  farther  the  pocket  in  which 
the  hasud  is  to  be  made,  and  the  two  balls  recede  from  the 
parallel,  the  more  full  and  strong  will  it  be  necessary  to  strike ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  more  they  approach  to  Uie  strai^t 
line,  the  more  fine  and  softly  must  the  ball  be  played.    Thna 
the  haiard  f  is  denominated  a  three-quarter  hall  losing  haa- 
ard,  and  requires  thd  striking  ball  to  be  played  upon  three- 
quarters  of  the  object  ball  with  considerable  strength ;  (see 
figures  in  the  diagrams  31  and  32,)  }  is  a  half  ball  losing 
hazard,  i  a  third  ball  losing  hazard,  i  a  quarter  ball  losing 
hasard,  and  to  make  the  hasard  i,  the  object  ball  must  be 
only  liffhtly  touched  upon  the  side  opposed  to  the  pocket,  into 
which  It  is  designed  the  striker's  ball  shall  enter.     In  some 
particular  instances,  however,  where  there  are  other  objects 
in  view  besides  the  pimple  hasard,  as  also  where  the  balls  are 
BO  nearly  in  «  line  with  the  pocket,  as  to  expose  the  steiker 
to  the  danger  of  missing,  in  consequence  of  the  fineness  with 
which  his  ball  must  be  played,  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of 
importance  to  make  the  losing  instead  of  the  winning  hasaird, 
it  becomes  expedient  to  play  nearly  full  instead  of  fine;  at 
the  same  time  adapting  the  cue  to  the  ball  above  ite  centre, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  continue  its  motion  onwards,  after 
contact,  and  ultimately  enter  the  desired  pocket  (^//f  fig.  31.) 
The  losing  hasard,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  may  be 
made  to  much  greater  advantage,  by  playing  thus  f^ll,  than 
in  the  common  way,  as  the  striker  will  be  enabled  to  use  ^ 
greater  degree  of  strength  in  his  stroke :  the  evtfnt,  however, 
except  to  an  experienced  player,  will  be  by  no  means  so  certain. 
In  three-quarter  ball  losing  hazards,  also,  it  is  sometimes  of 
consequence  to  employ  a  less  degree  of  strength  than  would 
be  required  in  the  usual  manner  of  playing  them.     When  this 
is  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  play  under  the  centre  of 
the  ball,  with  gentle  force ;  for,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
a  ball  struck  thus  softly  under  its  centre,  will  obtain  the  same 
course  after  contact  with  the  distant  one^  as  when  played  fiv- 
oibly  in  the  usual  way. 
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With  regard  to  the  haiards  repreiientedy  in  ihe  preceding 
figures,  the  young  plajer  should  invariably  have  in  view  the  fol- 
lowing rules ;  first,  when  all  of  the  balls  are  out  of  the  baulk,  so 
to  dispose  of  that  which  forms  the  haxard  in  question,  that  a 
canon,  or  another  hazard  in  one  of  the  top  or  middle  pockets, 
shall  remain  for  his  next  stroke ;  this  he  will  in  eveiy  instance 
be  able  to  accomplish,  by  varying  the  action  of  the  cue,  and 
using  more  or  less  strength  and  fulness  as  occasion  mav  require. 
And,  secondly,  when  the  third  ball  is  within  the  striKinglinei 
rather  to  sacnfice  the  hazard  altogether,  than  to  play  at  it, 
when  by  so  doing  he  must  leave  his  adversary  the  baulk. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  84. 


Winning  and  losing  hanrdfl.    A  Jmubj. 


Winning  and  losing  haaardi^ 
•xplalned  st  pago  600. 


Fig.  33.  Winning  AND  LOsiNa  HAZARDS.  Cases  1,  and 
2.  These  cases  represent  two  hazards  which,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence,  are  particularly  interesting  to  the 
learner,  who  will  find  his  advantage  in  practising  them  fre- 
quently on  the  table.  In  these,  and  in  similar  positions  of  the 
balls,  with  regard  to  the  middle  pockets,  the  striker  has  the 
ehoice  of  three  modes  of  playing;  namely,  either  to  try  for  & 
losing  hasard  in  the  middle  podcet,  and  a  winning  hazard  in 
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%  bottom  pocket,  b J  plftjinff  a  iliree-<iiiaarter  ball  from  tbe 
point  5,  in  Case  a,  and  a  naif  ball  from  e,  in  Gaae  d;  or 
eeoondly,  to  attempt  the  losing  hasard  only,  from  e  e,  aiKi  at 
the  same  time  to  strike  with  sufficient  strength,  to  bring  the 
ball  up  again  to  the  middle  of  the  table,  for  a  repetitian  of 
the  stroke  \  or  thirdly,  to  plaj  for  the  winning  hasard  instead 
of  the  losing.  The  &r8t  of  these  I  affirm  to  be  invariablj  ill- 
judged  play  \  the  second  is  what  ought  generally  to  be  at- 
tempted^  at  least,  in  the  winning  and  losing  game ;  and  if 
the  striker  play  with  address,  it  will  often  be  in  his  power  to 
complete  his  game  by  the  succession  of  hatards  that  will  pre- 
sent themselves.*  Li  some  particular  instances,  however,  as 
when  the  adversary's,  and  not  the  red,  ball  fornjis-the  hasard, 
and  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  the  baulk,  or  when  the  has* 
ard  is  presented  by  the  red  ball,  and  the  adversary's  ball 
happens  to  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  a  favourable 
canon,  after  the  red  ball  has  been  holed  and  replaced  upon 
the  spot,  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  latter  mode  of 
play,  in  preference  to  the  former.  The  learner  will  do  well 
therefore  to  make  each  of  these  familiar  to  him,  that  he  may 
employ  either  as  occasion  may  require. 

Cases  3,  4,  5.  The  hasard  here  delineated,  constitutes  what^ 
in  the  language  of  the  billiard  room,  is  termed  a  Jbnkt; 
and  it  is  one  ox  the  most  common,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  cases  that  can  present  itself  to  the  player ;  inso- 
much so,  indeed,  that  some  players  who  have  acquired  a  facility 
of  making  this  particular  hazard,  consider  themselves  nearly 
certain  of  obtaining  the  game  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  it  occur  to  them :  for  by  playing  fine,  and  with  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  strength,  the  b^  which  presents  the 
hazard,  will  be  propelled  in  a  direct  line  against  the  cushion, 
and  will  return  to  nearly  its  former  position ;  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  same  stroke  being  repeated,  until  the  hazard  is  lost  by  a 

*  When  the  striker's  ball  is  off  tiie  table,  and  he  has  the  whole  nace  of 
the  ring  to  plav  from,  this  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  every  player 
ivho  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  nune.  f  he  nsnal  source  of  nil- 
ure  amonfc  young  players,  is  titeir  placing  their  balls  in  an  impffx>per  situa- 
tion, and  consequently  usinff  either  too  much  or  too  little  strength  in  tiieir 
strokes.  Thns  in  T/ase  I,  if  the  striker  play  from  point  m.  (centre  of  tlie 
baulk  line)  he  will  bring  the  object  ball  into  the  baulk;  if  nom  b,  he  will 
leave  it  below  the  middle  pocket :  but  if  he  place  his  ball  ate,  such  a  degree 
of  strength  will  become  requisite,  as  will  bring  it  np  to  nearly  the  same 
fart  of  the  table. 
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ftilure.  If  managed  properly,  it  is  also  aa  generally  a  aais, 
as  a  successful  hazard,  wherever  the  third  baU  may  happen  to 
be  j  for  the  necessaiy  gentleness  of  the  stroke  will  on\y  serve 
to  carry  the  striker's  ball  about  midway  between  the  top  and 
middle  pockets,  and  near  to  the  side  cushion :  but  there  is  no 
hasard  which  requires  more  delicacy  in  playing,  and  conse- 
quently none  which  demands  more  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
learner.  As  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  success  of  this  stroke 
chiefly  depends  upon  placing  the  striking  ball,  (provided  this 
be  off  the  table,  as  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  case,)  in  the 
proper  part  of  the  striking  ring.  It  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance that  the  learner  make  these  haiards  familiar  by  frequent 
practice.* 

Case  6.  A  full  ball  winning  hazard  for  the  pocket  g.  The 
red  ball  is  here  represented  as  occupying  its  proper  spot,  and 
the  striker's  ball  is  behind  it  in  a  direct  line  with  the  pocket. 
This  is  a  simple  and  common  case,  but  it  is  one,  which,  if 
managed  with  address,  may,  by  a  particular  mode  of  play,  be 
often  turned  to  much  advantage.  From  the  balls  being  so 
near  to  each  other,  the  player  will  be  enabled  to  varv  his  man- 
ner of  striking  at  pleasure :  if  therefore,  he  avaiu  |iimself 
of  the  low  stroke  above  described,  (page  553,)  he  may  with- , 
out  difficulty  make  his  ball  return  to  the  place  which  it  before 
occupied,  and  thus  will  be  able  to  repeat  the  stroke  more  or 
less  frequently,  proportioned  to  his  share  of  dexterity.  This 
^  well  deserving  of  practice.* 

Fig.  34.  Winning  and  losing  hazards.  Cases  I  and  2. 
Each  of  these  Cases  is  vulgarly  termed  a  Pair  of  Breeche$, 
for  a  half  stroke  will  occasion  Uie  balls  to  separate  at  equal 
distances  from  the  point  of  contact,  and  if  the  stroke  be 
made  with  proper  care,  each  will  enter  a  pocket.  Such  a  mode 
of  play,  however,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  by  no  means 
prudent,  as  more  advantage  is  usually  derived  from  making 
one  hazard  only,  and  disposing  the  balls  favourably  for  a  sue- 
cceding;  yet  as,  in  some  particular  instances,  the  effectuiff  the 
double  haisard  is  an  important  advantage,  the  young  player 
ifuould  endeavour  to  attain  a  £Bu;ility  of  doing  it,  and  this  he 

*  On  th«  present  fast  tables  it  is  soaroely  possible  to  make  the  Jeimg 
several  times  in  snooession,  as  the  extreme  eiasticitY  of  the  cnshion  rtrw^ 
berates  the  object  ball  beyond  the  necessary  podtioUf  however  ilne  tha 
ftroha* 
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will  find  by  no  means  difficolt.  The  same  ofaflervations  wiD 
apply  to  the  common  Cases  8,  4.  Whenever  these  doable 
hazards  are  attempted,  one  caution  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  observed  by  the  striker^  namely,  always  to  employ  such  m 
degree  of  strength,  that  if  neither  ball  happen  to  oe  pocketed 
by  the  stroke^  each  shall  recede  to  some  distance  from  the 
pocket. 

Cases  5,  6.  The  haxaids  represented  in  tiiese  Oases, 
altbongh,  with  regard  to  position,  nearly  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, require  a  mode  of  play  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
if  practised  with  address,  will  often  ensure  to  the  striker  the 
most  important  advantages.  There  are  few  positions  of  the 
balls  more  frequent  than  when  either  the  red  or  the  adver- 
sary's ball  is  before  the  striking  ring,  while  the  striker's  ball 
is  eff  the  table ;  and  none  perhaps  from  wnich  a  good  player 
may  score  more  points.  By  gently  touching  the  side  of  the 
ball  he  will  be  able  to  hole  himself  successively  in  the  middle 
pocket,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  ball  has  been  so  far  removed^ 
as  no  longer  to  admit  of  this,  he  will  obtain  the  favourable 
hasard  represented  in  Cases  1  and  2,  fig.  33.  This,  like  t-he 
Cases  3,  4,  5,  fig.  33,  particularly  demands  the  attention  of 
the  young  player,  who  will  do  well  to  employ  a  considerable 
time  in  practising  it 

Notwithstanding  the  particular  mode  of  play  reoommended 
in  this  case  is  usually  so  productive,  it  ought  not  to  be  prao- 
tised  in  every  case ;  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  lay 
down  fixed  rules,  when  the  propriety  of  certain  modes  of  play 
must  almost  entirely  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  skiu 
which  the  player  may  happen  to  possess,  and  by  the  &oility 
which  he  may  have  of  making  certain  haiards  in  preference 
to  others ;  the  young  player,  however,  will,  perhaps,  find  his 
interest  in  adopting  the  following.  He  will  perceive  that  the 
ball  presents  ten  different  hasards.  If  the  adveraaiy^s  ball 
forms  the  case,  and  the  red  ball  is  either  below  the  middle  of 
the  table,  or  above  it,  and  without  the  line }  or  if  the  case  is 
formed  by  the  red  ball,  and  the  adversary's  is  mther  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  or  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  near  to  a 
cushion,  play  as  above  directed ;  but  if  the  red  ball  is  in  the 
baulk,  or  the  adversary's  ball  is  off  the  table,  prefer  the  inn* 
jiing  hasard  and  the  baulk. 
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V\g.  86. 


Fig.  88. 


Xr^ 


Winniiig  Ooublel 


'Winniof  DoubUt  HaiurOf. 


Fig.  86.— WuiiiiNO  DouBiXT  (ob  Double)  EUzabds. 


GaM 

hazard 
Case 

ha2ard 
Case 

hazard 
Com 

basard 


a,  b« 
in  the 

d,  e. 
in  the 

.«f  ^ 
in  the 

k,  1. 

in  the 


A  faU  baU 
pocket  c* 

A  fall  baU 
pocket  f. 

A  full  baU 
pocket  i. 

A  full  baU 
pocket  c. 


winning 
winning 
winning 
winning 


Gase  m,  n.  A  fUl  ball  winnfnir 
hazard  in  the  pocket  o.  A  f  bail 
winning  hazard  in  the  pocket  i. 

Case  o,  p.    A  ftill   nail  winning 
hazard  in  the  i»>cket  q.    A  |  ball 
winning  hazard  in  the  pocket  t 
.      Case  r,  b.    A  full  ball  winning 
I  hazard  in  the  pocket  t. 


Fig.  86.— WimriHo  Dovbubt  Hazabdb. 


Case  a,  b.  A  i  baU  winning  hazard 
In  the  pocket  d.  A  |  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  q. 

Case  g,  h.  A  full  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  i. 

Case  1,  m.  A  full  baU  winning 
Hazard  in  the  pocket  n. 


Case  o,  p.  A  ftill  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  q. 

Case  r,  s.  A  full  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  t. 

Case  V,  tt.  A  fuU  ball  winninc 
hazard  in  the  pocket  k.  A  i  baU 
winning  hazard  in  the  pocket  t. 


*  The  first  letter  of  each  case  distingnishM  tha  itiiker'a  balL 
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Fig.  9$« 


LodDf  Doabtot  SMMdc 


WkiBlag  and  Loakog  DoaUet  Uatti4& 


Fig.  87.— Lonira  Doubut  Hazards. 


Cm6  a,  b<  A  i  ban  loning  hazard 
In  the  pocket  g.  A  i  baQ  losing 
hazard  in  the  pocket  h. 

Case  i,  k.  A  i  ball  losing  hazard 
in  the  pocket  m.    A  I  bul  losing 


hazard  In  the  pocket  g.    A  I  ball 
losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  m. 

Case  n,  o.  A  i  ball  losing  haaard 
in  the  jMcket  q.  A  (  ball  Iodine 
hazard  in  the  pocket  p.  A  |  baU 
losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  a. 


Fig.  88.— WiHinirci  ahd  Loaora  Doubibt  Hazards. 


Case  a,  b.  A  winnipghazard  in  the 
pocket  d,  and  a  losing  nazard  in  the 
pocket  0,  bj  pla^ng  a  I  ball  low 
stroke  upon  the  nght  side  of  b. 

Case  e,  f.  A  winning  hazard  in  the 
pocket  d,  and  a  losing  hazard  in  the 
poclcet  c,  by  playing  a  third  ball 
upon  the  left  side  of  f. 

Case  g,  h.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  L  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  6^  by  playing  a  I  ball  low 
stroke  npon  the  left  side  of  h. 
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Case  k,  L  A  winning  hazard  m 
the  pocket  r,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  s,  by  playing  a  h  baD 
smart  npon  the  nght  side  of  1. 

Case  n,  o.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  s,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  ni,  by  playing  a  I  bail 
npon  the  ri^t  side  of  o. 

Ca^  p,  q.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  r,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 


^e  pocket  c,  by  playing  a  I 
stroke  ttpQB  the  wft  dde  of  < 


ban  tow 


i 


SXAHfUBB  Of  MUBUn  HAZABDS. 


SI 


F}f.S«.~ 


Vl9.4i. 


Fig.  SO.— WiHMiHo  AHD  Lomro  Doitblbt  Hacabds. 


Oaae  a,  b.  A  winning  hazard  Sn 
tile  pooket  e,  and  a  loaiog  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  bj  playinij^  nearlj  ftiU 
and  high  upon  the  left  side  of  b. 

Casee,  f.  A  winning  hazard  in  the 
poeket  h,  and  a  lo»ing  hazard  in  the 

Sicket  g,  bj  playing  a  i  ball  upon 
e  left  aide  of  t 

Case  i,  k.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  g.  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  n,  by  plaviog  a  I  ball 
upon  the  right  side  of  k« 

Case  1,  nu    A  winning  hazard  in 


pocket  n,  and  a  losing  in  q,  by  p1ay« 
mg  a  I  ban  on  the  left  side  of  m 

Case  o,  p.  ^  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  h,  and  a  losing  hazard  In 
the  pocket  n,  by  playing  a  f  ball  low 
stroke  npoo  the  right  sme  of  p. 

Case  s,  t.  A  winning  hazard  In 
the  pocket  o,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  by  playing  a  i  ball 
smart  upon  the  right  s'ide  of  t. 

Case  V,  Q.  A  winning  hazard  In 
the  pocket  q,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  g,  br  plaving  a  k  ball 
snuurt  upon  tne  nght  nde«f  v« 


Fig.  40.— WnmHO  ahd  Losmo  Dovbuet  Hazabds. 


Case  a,  b.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  c,  by  plaving  a  |  ball 
smart  npon  the  right  side  of  b. 

Case  e,  f.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  g,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  by  playing  a  i  ball 
strong  up  on  the  right  side  off. 

CaM  h,  i.  A  winning  hazard  in 
tiw  pocket  k,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 


I  ban 


the  pocket  c,  by  playinir  a 
smart  npon  the  left  side  of  i. 

Casel;m.  A  winning  hazard  In 
the  pocket  g,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  by  playing  a  f  ball  npon 
the  right  side  of  nt.  Ine  reverse  by 
plaving  a  |  ball  npon  its  left  side. 

Case  n,  o.  A  winning  hacard  in  the 
pocket  e,  and  a  loRing  hazard  in  ihm 
pocket  d,  by  playing  smartly  npon  Q» 
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WiNiairo  AiTD  Losnra  Doublvt  Hazabi>s  (made  Irom 
the  eoBhion).  The  hftsards  delineated  in  figures  3^-40  are 
what  are  usnallj  called  doublet  hasards^'''  and  none  require 
more  judgment  and  dexterity^  inasmuch  as  success  in  playing 
them  entirely  depends  upon  an  intimate  aoquaintance  with 
the  angles  of  the  table,  and  the  precise  degrees  of  strength 
necessary  to  be  employed  for  different  ^ends.  In  practising^ 
as  well  as  playing  all  hazards  of  this  nature,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  mark  well  the  precise  point  of  the  cushion  to  be 
struck  by  the  ball  previous  to  its  reverberation.  Use  will 
make  thu  familiar  to  the  eye ;  but  in  learning  hazards  ai  this 
description,  the  learner  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  measure 
the  angle  before  he  strikes  his  balL  This  he  may  do  either 
by  means  of  his  cue,  or  by  the  eve  alone.  Thus  in  Case  a  6, 
fig.  87,  which  presents  a  losing  hazard  in  the  top  pocket,  let 
him  mark  with  his  eye  the  particular  < point  in  the  cushion 
which  he  designs  his  ball  (a)  shall  strike  after  contact  with 
b  ;  let  him  suppose  a  line  drawn  through  that  part  of  the 
ball  he  purposes  to  strike,  and  then  complete  the  angle  by 
making  a  corresponding  line  above  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
marking  the  course  which  the  ball  a  must  of  neoessity  obtun, 
after  striking  the  cushion,  provided  the  angle  of  reflezion 
equal  the  auffle  of  incidence.  By  this  means  it  will  be  obviomi 
to  him  that  his  stroke  must,  in  this  case,  fail  of  success,  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  play  fine  upon  the  ball,  so  as 
to  strike  the  cushion  at  the  point  marked,  and  enter  the 
pocket  g. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  various  winning 
and  losing  doublet  hazards ;  the  principal  of  which  are  here 
delineated.  It  has  however  been  already  observed,  that  it  is 
very  generally  of  more  advantage  to  pocket  one  ball  than  two ; 
and  it  may  indeed  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  to  make  the 
single  in  preference  to  the  double  hazard ;  but  there  are  various 
exceptions  to  this,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  examples 
applicable  to  the  particular  games.  Eveiy  player  therefore 
Mght  to  be  able  to  make  either  as  circumstances  may  require  ;f 

*  Doublet  A  mode  of  play  which  oonsiate  in  striking  the  ball  againal 
one  of  the  cashioDt,  so  as  to  malce  it  rebound  to  the  opposite  side.  Strik- 
ing two  cushions  is,  by  some,  called  double  double. 

T  What  is  here  said  shoula  be  understood  with  some  limltatko.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  player,  however  expert,  will  be  able  to  make 
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ftod  there  are  yerj  few  poeitioiifl  which  a  ball  ean  oocnpj^  in 
which  it  will  not  present,  at  the  same  time,  a  winiuoff  hasard^ 
ft  kwing  haaard,  and  a  doable  or  winning  and  lodng  hanrd. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

•    OF  THE  DIFFERENT  GAMES  OP  BILLIARDS. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  different  games, 
but  the  only  one  now  usually  played  in  England,  and  recog- 
nized as  ''  Billiards,"  is  the  Winning  and  Losing  CaramboTe 
Game,  played  with  three  balls. 

1.  Th£  White  Winning  Game.  This  came  is  played 
with  two  white  balls,  and  is  twelve  up ;  which  points  are 
scored  (independent  of  forfeitures)  exclusively  from  winning 
hazards;  the  only  object  of  this  simplest  of  all  the  games 
beins  to  pocket  your  opponent's  ball  and  keep  your  own  out.* 
See  Rules  and  Observations  page  686,  &c. 

2.  The  White  Losinq  Game,  also  twelve  up  is  played 
with  two  white  balls,  and'  is  the  reverse  of  the  winning.  All 
the  losing  hazards  score  for  the  striker,  and  all  the  winning 
hazards  for  his  opponent.  The  rules  of  the  former  game 
apply  to  this.     See  page  638. 

3.  The  White  Winning  and  Losing  Gams.  This  ia 
a  combination  of  the  two  preceding;  that  is  to  say,  all  balls 
which  are  put  in  by  striking  first  the  adversary's  ball  reckon 
towards  the  game.     Eighteen  up. 

The  three  preceding  games  are  by  lar  the  most  simple  that 
are  played,  and  may  be  made  introductory  to  those  with  three 
or  more  balls,  which  are  more  complicated  and  difficult.    For 

everj  hazard,  and  more  espedallj  every  d<mb1et  faaxard  of  fhii  deseriplioiii 
tha;t  may  present  itself  to  him.  To  acoompliah  this  would  re<)aire  more 
dexterit/  than  can  ever,  perhaps,  be  attained  in  the  game  of  billiards ;  bnt 
a  good  player  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  them  more  frequently,  than 
it  appears  possible  to  the  eye  of  an  indifferent  one;  and  he  will  oneo  be 
able  to  manage  this  so  adroitly,  as  to  give  his  success  the  appearance  of 
chance,  and  thereby  delude  his  adversary,  than  whom  he  wishes  to  appear 
less  skilful;  and  who,  considering  his  defeat  as  the  effect  of  Inok,  is  often 
induoed  to  repeat  hia  game,  to  the  unavoidable  gain  of  his  more  skilful  an- 
tagonist. 

^  **  Tl^is  fa  the  original  game  of  Billiards^  but  now  very  seldom  played, 
•^erfaapa  on  aocount  &  ita  monoUmy.*'— KentfieHd. 
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m  long  wkik  after  the  ukTenlion  of  &e  gnae,  Aej  wera  «t 
aloMMt  exelnnTO  use ;  Imt  they  are  now  aimeraedod  by  the  dif- 
ferent earamboleay  which  haye  been  introdaced  from  France. 

THE  GARAMBOLE  GAMES. 

Theee  are  pUjed  with  three  ballfl ;  one  red,  which  is  nen- 
traly  and  termed  (aflter  the  French)  the  Carambole;  the  other 
two  white,  one  of  which  ia  allotted  to  each  player.  The  e»- 
.rambole,  or  red  ball,  is  placed  npon  an  appropriate  qK>t  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  and  in  commencing  is  played  at  from 
the  lower  or  banlk  end,  the  object  of  the  striker  being  either 
to  make  the  winning  or  losing  hasard,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular form  of  the  game,  or  (when  the  balls  are  on  the  table) 
to  hit  with  his  own  ball  the  other  two  suocesaively;  which 
stroke  is  called  a  canon  (formerly  carambole,)  and  for  this  he 
obtains  two  points. 

When  the  carambole  game  was  first  introduoed,  it  waa 
sometimes  made  to  consist  exclusiyely  of  canons^  which  may 
be  called  the  simple  game  (see  page  635,)  played  suooessiTely 
until  a  certain  number  of  points  (usually  twelve)  were  gained ; 
or  in  the  manner  of  haaards,  a  stake  depending  upon  each 
stn^e.  It  is  now,  howeyer,  almost  universally  played  in 
conjunction  with  either  winning  or  losing  haiards,  or  both; 
constituting  the  following  «imes : — 

1.  Thk  WiiVNiNa  AND  LoBiNO  Gaicb.  Iu  England  this 
is  the  established  and  recognised  game,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  particular  definition  is,  par  exceBence,  regarded  as  B^ 
liards.  It  is  usually  played  21  up,  but  sometimes  24, 30, 42 
(t.  e.,  twice  21,)  50,  68  (t.  e,,  three  times  21,)  and  even  100. 
The  points  are  scored  from  canons,  and  winning  and  losing 
hasards,  equally,  both  white  and  red.  White  nasards  and 
canons  each  count  two ;  red  hazards  three  points.  Misses 
and  coups  score  to  the  adversary. 

This  game  is,  of  all  that  are  played,  ihe  most  replete  with 
variety  and  amusement :  Indeed,  the  chances  in  it  are  so 
numerous  that  the  odds  are  not  usually  calculated,  but  ape 
generally  laid  according  to  frncy.  For  the  Bules  and  Direc- 
tions see  page  591. 

2.  Thv  Winning  Gams.  In  this  game,  the  points  are 
obtained  ^independently  of  the  forfeitures,  which  every  game 
has  peculiar  to  itaelf|)  by  winning  haiarda  imd  oanone. 
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Losmg  liai&TdSy  missesi  and  ooaps  are  forfeits  to  the  adver- 
sarj.  The  game  Ib  eighteen  up.*  As  it  is  subject  to  fewer 
ehances  than  the  winning  and  losing  game,  it  is  sometimes 
preferred  by  good  plajers.  It  is  the  principle  game  played 
in  France     Vide  Chap.  Y.^  page  629,  for  Rules,  &c. 

8.  Thb  Losing  Gamb.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  win- 
ning. It  consists  of  eighteen  points,  which  are  made  by 
canons,  losing,  and  double  hazards ;  (Counted  as  in  the  winning 
and  losing  game.  Winning  hacards,  misses,  and  coups,  score 
to  the  adversary.  Vide  Chap.  YI.^  page  633^  for  Rules  and 
Observations. 

The  carambole  games  require  a  considerable  degree  of  skill 
And  judgment,  and  are  usually  played  with  the  cue.  In  these 
games  the  red  ball  is  placed  upon  a  spot  at  the  further  end 
of  the  table,  on  a  line  with  the  stringing  nail  (which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  baulk  line  ;)  and  each  antagonist,  at  the  first 
stroke  of  a  hazard,  plays  from  the  semi-circle  within  the 
baulk.  After  the  making  of  canons  and  hazards,  the  grand 
object  of  the  player  is  to  obtain  the  baulk  ;  that  is,  to  pocket 
the  white  ball,  and  bring  his  own  ball,  and  the  red  one,  below 
the  string  line.  By  this  means  the  opponent  is  obliged  to 
play  bricole  from  the  opposite  cushion,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  game  is  determined  by  this  situation.  If,  in  com- 
mencing, the  first  player  gives  a  miss,  as  is  the  common  prac- 
tice, this  should  be  done  from  the  side  cushion^  taking  care  to 
bring  the  ball  into  the  circle. 

CRAMP  GAMES. 

These  are  all  played  sixteen  up,  and  generally  bv  good 
players  against  indifferent  ones,  instead  of  giving  points,  in 
order  to  equalize  the  game.  In  playing  them  the  rules  of  th^ 
Winning  and  Losing  Game  (page  591)  are  to  be  observed, 
together  with  some  few  additional  ones,  which  are  here  sub- 
joined in  their  respective  places. 

1.  Thb  Winnino  aoainbt  thb  WnmiNa  and 

Losing  Qamb. 

21  up.    This  is  equal  to  giving  10  points  in  24. 

*  Th«  red  witming  game  it  played  in  two  wayv,  eftber  by  flie  players 
•triking  alternately,  or  by  their  following  tlieir  snccesafal  strokes.  In  the 
former  case,  the  number  of  points  are  usoally  sixteen,  in  the  latter,  eig^ 
teen;  the  latter  mode  of  play  li  now  almost  ezdtMively  adopted. 
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2.    Ghoioi  ov  Balls. 

Thi«  Tarfety  oonedgts  in  choosing  each  time  vhicli  ball  the 
plajer  pleaaea.  This  is  an  incalculable  advantaiAei  and  is 
nsiudl J  plajed  against  losing  and  winning. 

8.    Ths  Bbioolx  Gams. 

Bricole  is  being  obliged  to  strike  a  cnahion,  and  make  the 
ball  reverberate  or  recoil  from  it  previous  to  hitting  the  adver- 
sary's ball.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage;  and  is  reckoned, 
between  «q^  plaversy  equivalent  to  about  eight  or  nine 
points,  when  both  players  play  bricole,  the  game  is  usually 
ten  points  in  number^  and  these  are  scored  from  bricole  has- 
ards  and  forfeitures  only.* 

At  this  game,  any  player  striking  the  adversary's  ball,  with- 
out previously  making  a  rebound  i  from  the  cushion,  forfeits 
one  point. 

Should  the  player,  after  striking  his  adversary's  ball  wiU&- 
out  a  previous  rebound  from  the  cushions,  pocket  his  own 
ball,  or  force  it  ovtv  the  table,  he  forfeits  three  poinst. 

And  if,  after  playing  bricole,  and  strikins  the  ball  of  his 
adversary,  he  pocket  his  own  ball,  or  force  it  over  the  table, 
he  forfeits  two  points. 

4.    Ths  Ba&-hol«  Oams. 

This  game  (now  quite  obsolete)  is  so  called  from  the  hole 
being  barred,  which  the  ball  should  be  played  for;  and  the 
player  striking  for  another  hole.  When  it  is  played  against 
the  common  game,  the  advantage  for  the  latter,  between  equal 
playersy  is  reckoned  to  be  about  six  points. 

5.    Two  Pockets  to  Foub. 

This  game  is  said  to  be  equal  to  giving  about  ive  in  ax- 
teen,  and  all  balls  that  go  into  the  pockets  score  for  the  par- 
ties to  whom  they  respectively  belong.  Canons  count.  Be- 
tween players  of  equal  strength  the  odds  are  veiy  smalL 

•  Mr.  Etotteld  says  "  A  pawn  to  play  this  smm  sgdaat  the  *  WiBning 
and  Losing  *  woald  b«  siviog  bis  ndventry  immense  advantase;  for  if  ths 
pUyer  of  this  game  ooold  give  his  adversary  ten  out  of  sixteen  at  the  '  Win* 
Biuf  and  Losing*  gam*,  m  advenaiy  oookl  give  him  ten  at  this.** 
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6.    Onx  Pookxt  to  Fiyx. 

In  this  gaina  one  of  the  plajers  lias  one  pocket  only,  and 
tbe  other  player  five  pockets ;  the  game  is  scored  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last,  and  canons  count.  The  player  at  it,  al- 
though he  seems,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  game,  to 
have  the  worst,  has  in  fact  the  hest  of  it;*  for  as  all  halls 
which  go  into  the  one  pocket  reckon,  the  player  endeavours 
to  lay  his  hall  constantly  before  that  pocket,  and  his  antago- 
nist frequently  finds  it  very  difficult  to  keep  one  or  other  ball 
out;  particularly  at  the  leads,  when  the  one-pocket  player 
lays  his  ball  (which  he  does  as  often  as  he  can)  on  the  brink 
of  the  pocket,  leading  for  that  purpose  from  the  opposite  end 
of  the  table.  This  should  seem  to  be  a  favorite  game  with 
Mr.  Kentfield,  as  he  states  that  he  has  played  fifty  thousand 
games  with  one  gentleman  alone. 

7.    Side  against  Side. 

In  playing  this  game,  one  player  takes  the  three  pockets 
on  the  one  side  of  the  table,  and  the  other  takes  the  three  (A 
the  opposite  side;  and  the  game  is  scored  as  in  the  two 
former  games.     It  is  of  course  an  equal  game. 

If  the  striker  has  made  the  last  hazard  in  the  game,  and 
his  adversary  takes  up  a  ball  off  the  table,  the  game  is  over, 
and  the  striker  wins  it,  although  his  ball  should  afterwards 
go  into  his  adversary's  pocket. 

If  the  striker,  after  having  made  the  last  hazard  in  the 
game,  should  take  up  or  move  the  balls  when  running,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  going  into  his  adversary's  pocket,  he  loses 
the  haiard.  ^ 

If  the  striker  make  a  hazard  in  the  adversary's  pocket,  and 
at  the  same  time  forces  his  ball  off  the  t&ble,  the  hazard 
scores  against  him. 

8.    Hazards. 

Hazards  are  so  called  because  they  depend  entirely  upon 
the  making  of  hazards,  there  being  no  account  kept  of  any 

*  Tbi«  it  Mr.  WUt«^8  remark,  bnt  the  jvstioe  of  it  is  not  apparent.  Mir. 
Kentfield  and  ofhers  consider  the  odds  as  60  out  of  100,  where  the  playen 
«re  eQoal;  but  when  a  piraotised  player  at  this  game  is  opposed  to  a  n<mG«t 
the  oods  are  very  mnoh  dimisished|  espeoially  as  canons  conat 
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game.  Any  namber  of  players  majr  play,  by  haTing  baOi 
which  are  numbered ;  bat  the  namber  seldom  exoeede  six,  to 
avoid  confoaion.  The  person,  whose  ball  is  pat  in,  pays  so 
much  to  the  player,  according  to  what  is  agreed  apon  to  bo 
played  for  each  hasard ;  and  the  person  who  misses  pays  half 
the  price  of  a  hazard  to  him  whose  ball  he  played  at.  T1i« 
only  general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any  ball  a  hazard  for  the  next 
player  '^  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided  by  always 
playing  upon  the  next  player,  and  either  bringing  him  close 
to  the  cushion,  or  putting  him  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  balls.  The  table,  when  hazards  are  played,  is  nsuallj 
paid  for  by  the  hour. 

9.    Thx  Oo-baok,  oe  Pull-down  ^ams. 

This  game  is  said  to  be  equal  to  giving  aboat  six  in  the  rax- 
teen,  but  all  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  play  with  regard 
to  odds;  the  better  the  player  the  leas  will  be  the  odds. 
The  player  of  this  game  must  win  it  at  some  one  interval  of 
bis  adversary's  scoring ;  for  every  time  the  adversary  makes 
a  canon,*  or  hasard,  all  the  points  which  the  go-back  player 
has  made  are  taken  off,  and  he  has  to  re-commence.  Against 
a  Kentfield  the  odds  would  scarcely  avail  an  inferior  or  even 
an  ordinary  player.  The  game  is  often  played  211ip,  some- 
times even  &0,  giving  points.  In  such  cases  the  odds  are  of 
ooorse  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Kentfield  will  occasionallj 
give  the  long  odds  of  the  Go-back  game  with  one  pocket  to 
Ive. 

10.    Thi  Doublct  Oamk. 

In  this  gAme,  which  White  says  is  usually  played  with  two 
Wis,  no  hazard  is  scored  unless  it  is  made  by  a  reverberation 
from  the  cushfon.  The  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
white  winning  game,  against  which  it  is  usually  played,  is  es- 
timated at  five  points.  If  played  against  the  Winning  and 
Losing  Q-ame  the  odds  are  increased.  It  is  sometimes  played 
as  an  even  game,  both  players  having  to  play  the  doublet. 

The  game  is  scored  by  doubles  and  canons  (when  played 
irith  three  balb;)  the  losing  hazards,  without  a  doablci 

,    *  Thfs  it  Mr.  Kentfleld*B  mie.    In  London  a  canon  dow  not  take  off  tliS 
points  already  toored,  from  tbe  go-back  plajer,  bat  only  a  hasanL 
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veore  agaimil  the  striker,  and  winning  haiardB  do  not  ieera 
»t  aU.* 

When  played  with  three  balls  as  an  even  game,  it  becomes 
the  established  game  of  French  Billiakds,  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  Cramp  Games,  although  placed  here  in 
eonformitj  with  White's  arrangement. 

11.  Ths  Commanding  Game. 

In  this  game  the  adversary  has  the  power  of  choosing  at 
which  ball  the  striker  shall  play.  It  is  nsnally  played  by  a 
good  player  against  the  common  game  of  an  indifferent  one, 
and  is  equal  to  giving  twelve  points  out  of  sixteen.  The 
following  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
Winning  and  Losing  Ghim'e. 

If  the  striker  play  at  a  different  ball  from  that  commanded^ 
his  adversarv  may  replace  the  ball  so  played  at 

If  the  striker  should  miss  the  ball  he  is  commanded  to  play 
aty  and  strike  the  other,  he  loses  one  for  the  miss  and  the 
balls  must  be  replaced ;  and,  should  he  make  a  hasard  or 
eanoUi  it  does  not  score. 

If  the  striker's  ball  be  so  situated  that  he  cannot  get  at  the 
ball  he  is  commanded  to  play  at,  so  as  to  score,  he  must  give 
a  miss,  or  hit  it  in  the  best  way  he  can. 

If  the  striker's  ball  be  touching  one  ball,  and  he  is  com- 
manded to  plav  at  the  other,  he  may,  if  he  can  do  so  without 
movinff  the  ball  in  contact  with  his  own,  score  all  the  points 
he  makes  by  the  stroke. 

If  the  striker  is  commanded  to  play  at  the  ball  that  is 
touching  his  own,  it  cannot  be  a  &ir  stroke.' 

18.   Thb  Limitxd  Oamx. 

In  this  game  the  table  is  divided  bv  a  line  or  boundaij, 
beyond  which  the  striker  cannot  pass  nis  ball  without  a  for- 
feiture.    It  is  uninteresting,  and  rarely  played.  • 

14.   Thi  WHirn  Ball  aoain8t  ths  Bed. 

One  plays  at  the  white  baU,  and  the  other  at  the  red,  and 
neither  of  them  is  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  play 
at  the  other  ball.    As  the^  red  haiiods  score  three  pointSi 

•  gentflftld. 
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rnhSUB  tlie  white  soore  onl j  tirO|  the  odds  an  aboat  six  m 
ieven  out  of  sixteen. 

15.   The  Cushion  Gamx 

ThiB  whimsical  game  eoosiBta  in  the  atiiker  playing  has 
hall  from  off  the  top  of  the  cuahion  (t.  e.  the  frame)  «t  the 
baulk  end  of  the  table,  instead  of  following  his  stroke  npon 
the  table,  in  the  cnstomary  manner.  It  is  usu&llj  plajed  in 
the  winning,  or  the  winning  and  losing  game ;  and  %e  diiad- 
vantage,  among  eyen  plajersi  is  estimated  at  six  painta. 

16.    Thx  Stop,  ob  Non-cushion  Gams. 

This  game  is  eqoal  to  giving  abont  half  the  pdnte.  The 
following  are  the  peculiar  rales :— ^ 

.    If  the  striker's  ball  touch  the  onshion  he  loses  one  point; 
bat  no  more,  even  though  it  touch  several  times. 

If  the  striker  make  a  canon  or  haiard,  and  his  ball  after- 
wards touch  the  cushion,  he  loses  one  point,  and  does  not 
•core  the  canon  or  hazard. 

In  playing  for  a  losing  hazard,  if  the  ball  go  into  tha 
pocket,  although  it  may  touch  the  edge  of  the  coshion  in  ^ng 
in,  it  scores,  provided  it  be  not  by  a  double  from  a  cushion. 

In  playing  back  at  a  ball  in  baulk,  the  striker  is  allowed  tt 
etrike  one  cushion;  but  if  he  strike  the  seoond  he  loses  mie 
point. 

FOREIGN   GAMES. 

Ihx  Fbbnoh  Gamb, 

This  game  is  much  the  same  as  otfr  Winning  Game,  except 
that  the  players  are  not  confined  to  the  half  circle  in  the 
baulk ;  and  when  the  ball  is  in  hand,  they  must  stand  within 
the  limits  of  the  comer  of  the  table.  But  the  favourite 
game  of  the  French,  and  the  one  in  whi^  they  excel,  is  Um 
*'  Doublet"  game. 

Thb  Russian  Gams  ^o 

This  game  is  played  with  five  balls,  and  there  are  seraral 
ways  of  playing  it,  as  pocketing  the  balls  in  the  respective 
pooketo,  aocordinff  as  they  are  placed;  the  oanon  oountinf- 
two,  three,  four,  &c.,  according  to  the  ball  from  which  it  is 
made ;  following  the  stroke  after  making  a  canon;  not  follow- 
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ing  the  stroke  after  making  a  canon }  the  winning  game,  the 
losing  game,  Ac.,  &a.  The  following  is  the  general  waj  of 
playing  it  in  this  country. 

The  balls  are  two  white  ones,  and  a  red,  a  bine,  and  a  yel- 
low one.  The  red  ball  is  placed  on  the  winning  game  spot; 
the  blue  on  the  centre  of  the  baulk  line,  and  is  considered  in 
baulk ;  and  the  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  immediately 
between  the  two  middle  pockets. 

The  game  is  forty  in  number,  and  is  scored  by  winning 
hazards,  canons,  and  forfeits. 

The  red  ball  may  be  pocketed  in  any  pocket,  and  scores 
three;  the  blue  may  be  pocketed  in  any  pocket,  and  scores 
fonc;  the  adversary's  ball  may  be  pocketed  in  any  pockety 
and  scores  two ;  the  yellow  ball'*'  must  be  pocketed  in  the 
middle  pockets  only,  and  scores  six;  a  canon  scores  two;  but 
there  are  no  successiye  canons;  that  is,  yon  cannot  count 
more  than  one  canon  at  a  stroke. 

The  striker,  in  leading  off,  or  when  the  ball  is  in  hand,  is 
not  confined  to  the  half  circle,  but  may  play  his  ball  any- 
where within  the  stringing  line. 

In  leading  off,  the  striker  may  play  his  ball  out  of  the 
baulk,  to  any  part  of  the  table  he  chooses,  so  that  it  be  made 
to  pass  beyond  the  yellow  ball ;  and  his  adversary  must  play 
the  first  stroke  at  the  white  ball.  The  leader's  endeavour, 
therefore,  should  be  to  lay  his  ball  as  close  behind  the  yellow 
ball  as  possible. 

If  the  striker  pockets  his  own  ball  he  los§8  according  to 
the  ball  he  strikes,  namely,  four  for  the  blue,  mz  for  the  yel- 
low, two  for  the  white,  and  three  for  the  red. 

The  striker  by  pocketing  his  own  ball,  loses  aU  the  points 
that  he  made  by  the  stroke :  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  lose  twenty-one  points  by  one  stroke ;  that  is,  if  he  played 
at  the  yellow  ball,  made  a  canon,  and  pocketed  all  the  balls.f 

If  the  player,  in  giving  his  lead,  touch  one  of  the  three 
balls,  he  loses  one  point ;  if  two,  two  points ;  if  three,  three 
points ;  and  the  balls  must  be  replaced :  and  if  the  striker's 
ball  occupy  the  place  of  any  of  the  three  balls,  he  must  take 
it  up  and  lead  over  again. 

*  In  Ctormany,  the  yellow  ball  is  caHed  the  Cbrottie  or  Oarim^  sad  ti 
game  itoelf  is  known  under  this  title. 
t  Kentfleld. 
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If  tite  striker  foroe  hk  own  Iftll  off  die  table  after  siakiiig 
a  eanoa  or  a  hatard,  he  loaes  all  the  points  he  would  other- 
wise have  gained  by  the  stroke. 

If  the  striker  forces  his  adversaiy's  ball  over  the  table,  he 
gains  two  points;  if  the  yellow^  he  gains  six;  if  the  red| 
three;  if  .the  bine,  four. 

This  game  is  played  with  four  balls;  two  white  on^  a  red 
one,  and  a  blue. 

'  The  gane  is  thirty-<me  np^  and  is  scored  by  winning  haiards 
and  canons. 

The  blue  ball  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  baolk  line,  and 
is  oofisidered  in  the  baulk ;  and  the  red  is  placed  on  the  win- 
ning spot.  Pocketing  the  bltie  ball  scores  four ;  the  red  ball 
scores  three ;  and  the  white  one  scores  two.  A  canon  from 
the  red  to  the  blue,  or  from  the  blue  to  the  red  scores  three 
points ;  from  the  red,  or  the  blue,  to  the  white,  two  pcnnts ; 
from  the  white  to  the  blue,  or  red,  two  points;  from  the  blue 
to  the  white  and  afterwards  to  the  red,  four  points ;  from  the 
red  to  the  white  and  blue,  four  points ;  from  the  blue  to  the 
red  and  white,  five  points ;  and  from  the  red  to  the  blue^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  whitCi  fiye  points;  these  being  double 
eanons. 

The  person  who  leads  plays  his  ball  out  of  baulk  to  any 
part  of  the  table  he  chooses,  but  without  striking  a  ball;  and 
the  adversary  ^lays  his  first  stroke  at  the  white  ball. 

If  the  striker  in  leadiug'off,  should  strike  a  ball,  his  adTer- 
sary  may  compel  him  to  lead  again,  or  have  the  ball  so  struck 
replaced,  and  the  white  (or  stiuer's  ball)  must  remain  where 

It  IS. 

If  the  striker  pocket  his  own  ball,  he  loses  two,  three,  or 
four,  aooording  to  the  ball  he  struck  first 

The  Spanish  Oamb.* 

This  game  is  played  with  three  balls,  and  five  wooden  pins, 
which  are  set  up  in  the  centre  of  the  table  between  the  two 
middle  pockets,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  apart,  form- 
ing a  diamond  square. 

The  game  is  ^rty-one  np;   s&d  is  sooied  by  winning 

*  Called  la  GermaiiT'  Um  KugtlforUt^  or  Skettle  fante. 
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hazards  and  canons  Tthe  same  as  in  the  English  winning 
game),  and  by  knocking  down  the  pins. 

If  the  striker,  after  striking  a  ball,  should  knock  down  a 
pin,  he  gains  two  points ;  if  he  knock  down  two  pins,  he  gains 
four  points ;  and  so  on,  scoring  two  points  for  every  pin  he 
knocks  down.  If  he  knock  down  the  middle  pin  alone,  he 
gains  five  points;  but  should  he  knook  them  all  down  at  one 
stroke,  he  wins  the  game. 

If  the  striker  pocket  the  red  ball,  he  gains  three  points  for 
that,  and  two  for  each  pin  he  may  knock  down  at  the  same 
stroke. 

If  the  striker  pocket  the  white  ball,  he  gains  two  points  for 
that,  and  two  for  each  pin  he  may  knock  down. 

If  the  striker  knocks  down  the  pins  with  his  own  ball, 
before  striking  another  ball,  he  loses  two  for  every  pin  he 
knocks  down. 

If  the  striker  pocket  his  own  ball  from  another  ball,  he 
loses  all  the  points  he  would  otherwise  have  made  by  the 
stroke ;  for  instance,  if  he  play  at  the  red  ball,  pocket  it,  and 
make  a  canon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  knock  down  two  pins^ 
he  loses  twelve  points ;  namely,  three  for  the  red,  two  for  the 
canon,  twa  for  each  pin^  and  three  for  his  own  ball  going  in 
from  the  red. 

If  the'  striker  causes  his  own  ball  to  fly  tff  the  table,  he 
loses  three  points ;  and  if,  after  making  a  canon  or  hazard,  he 
loses  as  many  points  as  he  would  otherwise  have  gained. 

All  the  rules  concerning  strokes,  &c.,  at  the  "  Winning  and 
Losing  Gtfuae"  may  be  observed  at  these  games. 

THE  GAMES  OF  POOL. 

In  lieu  of  Fortification  Billiards,  now  altogether  obsolete, 
we  have  '^  Pool,^'  which  is  played  in  several  ways.  It  is  some- 
times played  with  as  many  balls  as  there  are  players,  each 
ball  being  of  a  different  colour ;  sometimes  with  only  two 
balb,  the  player  playing  in  turns,  and  with  both  balls  alter- 
nately. Sometimes  the  nearest  ball  is  played  at ;  sometimes 
the  player  selects  whichever  ball  he  pleases — ^but  the  most 
popular  mode  is  that  in  which  the  striker  plays  at  the  last 
player;  and  this  is  considered  the  fairest  game. 
'  Bules  and  instructions  for  this  game  will  be  found,  at 
page  689. 
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This  game,  which  ooosiflta  entirely  of  winxiiDg  huards,^ 
can  be  pTaTed  with  any  number  of  balk,  or  players^  bat  the 
nsnal  nnmber  is  sixteen,  yiz.^  fifteen  ooloured,^  and  one  white^ 
Two  persons  generally  play.  It  is  considered  excellent  prae* 
tioe  fw  the  player  desirous  of  improvement. 

The  game  is  scored  by  pocketing  the  coloured  balls :  whoever 
has  pocketed  the  greatest  number,  at  the  end  of  the  mne^  wins. 

If  the  g^me  is  played  with  an  even  number  of  balls,  the 
last  hazard  counts  but  one ;  but  if  with  an  odd  number  i4 
counts  two. 

String  for  the  Iead.*^Th#  fifteen  oolouied  balk  are  plaeed 
on  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  ]  the  .firstj^  or  poinli|| 
being  on  the  winning  spot. 

The  player  plays  with  the  white  ball  at  the  coloured  one9 
placed  as  above.  Should  he  not  pocket  any  of  the  coloured 
balls,  the  next  player  pli^s^  with  the  whit^  ball^  from  the 
place  where  it  stopped. 

In  pocketing  one  or  more  of  the  coloured  ballsy  ilm  player 
continues  untu  he  fails. 

Should  the  player  pocket  his  own  ball  he  must  replace,  on 
the  winning  spot,  one  of  the  coloured  baUs  he  may  have 
already  hoied.  Should  the  spot  be  occupied  by  another  ball^ 
he  must  plao»  it  in  a  line  behind  the  ball  or  balls  so  oocupy- 
ing  the  spot  or  line.  Should  the  player  not  have  a  ball,  he 
mast  place  the  first  he  may  pocket  on  the  spot;  or^  if  the 
game  shall  have  been  finished  before  he  gains  one,^  he  must 
pay  the  winner  one  ball  extra. 

Missing  the  balls,  the  player  must  spot  a  ball. 

Making  a  foul  stroke,  the  player  must  iq^ot  a  ball,  and  the 
next  in  succession  plays. 

Should,  the  player  pocket  his  own  ball,  and  at  the  same 
time  hole  one  or  more  of  the  coloured  balls,  the  balls  so  holed 
are  replaced,  and  one  more  is  also  replaced  in.conse<)uenco  of 
the  striker  having  holed  his  own. 

All  the  players  play  with  the  same  ball,  ejtoept  when  there 
are  only  two  remaining  on  the  table ;  in  that  case,,  the  last 
striker  plays  with  the  white,  and  the  other  witii  the  coloured 
ball. 

When  only  two  balls  are  on  the  table,  should  the  player 
hole  his  own  ball,  or  make  a  miss,  he  loses  the  gamik 
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The  Loning  <%»m«  of  I^ra/midy  which  has  been  introdncedi 
•of  late  yeai«y  difen  from  the  above  in  consisting  entirely  of 
losing  hasards.  The  peeuiiarity  in  it  is,  that  the  player,  in 
holing  his  ball,  is  not  oonfined  to  taking  the  one  off  the  table 
whioh  he  has  strack,  but  may  remove  any  ball  he  chooses. 

THE  GERMAN  PYRAMID  GAME.  (^ramiben^^'JJortic.) 

The  Pyttimid  game  is  played  in  Vienna  according  to  the 
following  rules.  Twenty-one  balls  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  trtanglci  toaohiug  one  another  closely  \  this  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  triangular  wooden  frame  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  the  marker,  so  as  to  ensure  mathematical  exactness.  The 
frame  is  removed,  and  the  balls  stand  on  the  part  of  the  table 
of  whi<^  the  fl|>ot  forms  the  centre,  and  with  the  base  of  tho 
triangle  about  a  foot  distant  from  the  cushion.  The  object 
of  the  game  is  to  make  a  succession  of  winning  hasards,  with- 
out failing  once,  and  without  making  a  losing  hasard  till  the 
balls  are  all  in  the  pockets. 

The  playcar  first  breaks  the  mass  of  balls  with  his  own  ball, 
which  at  the  commencement  is* red,  to  distinguish  it.  This 
may  be  effected  either  by  a  strong  stroke  on  the  point  of  the 
triangle,  or  (in  cases  where  the  player  is  allowed  to  miss  once) 
by  a  bricole  taking  the  small  end  of  the  mass  angularly,  after 
which  he  may  drive  the  remainder  of  the  mass  before  his  cue, 
pocketing  as  many  as  he  can,  except  the  ball  he  plays  with. 
Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  balls  are  broken, 
to  ensure  a  succession  of  winning  strokes  into  the  different 
pockets,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  for  the  balls  to  be  spread 
well  over  the  table.  The  player  selects  whichever  ball  he 
pleases  to  play  at  any  other  ball  so  as  to  make  a  winning  stroke 
each  time.  He  is  not  limited  in  his  choice  of  balls  either  to 
play  with  or  at^  only  he  is  bound  to  make  a  winning  haxard 
every  stroke,  and  never  to  pocket  the  ball  he  ^ays  with.  The 
ffret  failure  forfeits  the  stroke,  and  the  game  baa  to  be  placed 
for  anodier  player.  It  is  also  neoessary  that  three  balls  should 
be  holed  in  each  pocket,  leaving  two' others  to  be  disposed  of  at 
pleasure*  The  last  stroke  of  ail  should  be  with  the  red  ball, 
pocketing  the  last  white  ball  and  at  the  same  time  losing  the 
red,  either  by  a  following  stroke  or  a  twisty  or  any  other  mode 
«f  obtaining  a  losing  hanrd  in  the  usual  games.  Should  ail 
these  conditions  be  rolfilied  and  the  table  be  cleared  in  twenty 
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flaceessiTe  strokes,  witb  at  least  three  balls  in  eaeh  poeket,  Hie 

8 layer  obtains  the  highest  degproe  of  saceess,  and  soofres  398u 
hould  he  not  succeed  in  losing  his  own  ball  at  the  laat^  aa 
well  as  pocketing,  only  half,  199,  is  scored.  If  he  nusaea  a 
stroke,  so  that  the  game  is  ap,  before  all  the  balls  are  pocketed, 
the  score  is  determined  by  the  number  in  the  pockets,  pro- 
Tided  each  pocket  is  found  to  contain  at  least  Xme  ball.  The 
score  then  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  distributed;  as^  eaeh 
ball  of  three  in  a  pocket  counts  for  more  than  if  it  were  only 
one  of  two ;  if  any  pocket  has  only  one  ball,  it  lessens  the 
▼alue  of  each  of  those,  howeyer  numerous,  in  the  other  pockets, 
and  a  single  pocket  remaining  empty  renders  the  whole  Toid, 
and  nothing  is  scored  for  the  game,  whatever  number  of  balls 
may  hare  been  made  in  other  pockets.  It  is  usual  for  the 
marker  to  walk  round  the  table  during  the  play,  and  warn  the 
striker  how  many  balls  are  already  placed ;  otherwise  too 
many  might  be  played  in  the  same  pocket,  or  some  be  wholly 
neglected  till  too  late  in  the  game  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
The  same  assistance  is  often  complaisantly  ^ven  by  the  ad- 
yersary,  who  is  perfectly  inactiye  during  the  alternate  games. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  ioHtaire  for  each  player  in  torn. 

When  the  first  game  is  oyer,  whether  sncoessfully,  or  other- 
wise, and  the  score,  if  any,  marked  up,  the  balls  are  placed  in 
the  same  manner  for  the  second  player,  and  after  he  is  oat,  the 
first  player  resumes;  and  so  on  in  succession.  The  scores  of 
the  fames  on  each  side  are  added  tip  at  the  end  of  the  match, 
and  he  who  has  scored  most,  wins,  the  bets  being  generally 
regulated  by  the  number  of  points.  A  very  small  coin,  or 
imaginary  fraction  of  a  coin  betted  on  each  point,  will  inake 
the  game  yary  sufficiently  for  speculation;  thus,  betting  a 
quarter  of  a  kreutser  (yis-y  the  12th  part  of  a  penny)  the  win- 
ner of  a  single  game  898  wins  about  3  florins  (6  shillings)  a 
head  of  his  adyersary,  or,  betting  a«single  kreutoer  (one-third 
of  a  penny)  is  twenty-four  shillings  a  head  on  a  single  game, 
which,  unless  his  adyersary  succeeds  in  scoring  a  complete 
game  also,  is  difficult  to  recoyer  in  scores  of  smaller  amoant, 
which  usually  run  only  from  about  30  to  80  points. 

Odds  are  giyen  by  allowing  the  inferior  player  to  make  one, 
two,  or  three  faults  (Fehler)  in  the  game ;  i,  «.,  missuig  his 
ball,  or  his  stroke,  or  losing  his  own  ball,  so  many  times  in 
the  game. 
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There  k  lees  difficulty  in  ptenntf  liiePynaudon  a  German 
table,  than  on  thbse  need  in  EagLuid,  the  pockete  being  enl 
into  the  table,  instead  of  being  bags  which  extend  beyond  it; 
ao  that  in  the  case  of  two  ooshioned  balls,  either  might  pocket 
the  other  by  a  straight  starokei  which  on  onr  tablea  would  be 
next  to  impossible ;  and,  indeed,  tery  eonsiderahle  skill  would 
he  required  to  complete  the  game  of  898  on  such  a  tables 
tvithont  some  practice  of  the  pecoliar  style  of  game  required. 
The  great  art  consists  in  Taryins  the  stroke,  from  one  pocket 
to  another,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  filling  all,  the  player  usually 
keeping  the  ball  he  plays  with  nearly  stationary,  by  a  coup  ' 
tnc  (i.  e.,  striking  the  ball  Tcry  low,)  in  order  to  place  it  for 
the  next  stroke,  and  also  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  losing  haiard 
by  toe  sta^ng  play.  The  Pyimmid  ^me  is  Tery  gm)d  prao* 
ticc  for  acquiring  a  rariety  of  winning  strokes,  diffi.cull 
straight  hasards,  £c.,  and  especially  for  phoing  your  ball.* 

SAUSAGE  GAME.    OffittrHJartie-) 

A  -rariety  of  the  Pyramid  game  was  much  in  yogue  a  few 
years  since  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of  the  Wurst-partie,  or 
causage  Game,  so  named  from  the  resemblance  wnich  the 
mass  of  balls,  when  placed  for  the  first  stroke,  had  to  a  larse 
sausage.  In  this  game  the  balls  are  only  fif]teen,  consequently 
two  are  to  be  placed  in  each  pocket,  instead  of  three,  as  in 
the  other  game.  The  marking  varies  accordingly.  The  balls 
at  the  commencement  of^ach  game  are  arranged  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  cushion  to  the  red  spot,  by  means  of  two  cues, 
and  the  mass  is  then  broken  by  a  hard-played  ball  from  the  * 
baulk,  diagonally,  against  the  first  ball  of  the  moss.  The 
gamci  when  complete,  scores  64  points. 

Handicap  Swespstakxs. 

Three  or  more  persons  can  play,  and  the  gatfse  may  exUsai, 
to  any  number  of  points  agreed  upon.  Draw  lots  for  the 
order  of  starting.  The  red  ball  is  spotted.  No.  1  plays  firsts 
No.  2  foUows;  and  the  rest  in  rotation.  The  sumber  of 
points  made  by  the  player,  in  each  inning,  are  marked  upon 
the  slate,  sad  when  he  has  ceased  to  score,  the  next  player 
commences.  If  a  miss  be  made,  one  point  is  taken  from  the 
player's  score,  and  the  ethers  do  not  reap  any  further  advan- 

*  Th«  uns  used  in  the  Pyramid  games  are  gBDerally  father  oiMner  thia 
Iboap  ia  tto  Caraabok  gasDM.  .^. 
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tega.  Bhovld  tiie  player  hole  bis  ball  withoni  sfcrikiiig 
•Bother,  he  loees  three  pointo.  When  the  balb  touch,  ikam 
eennot  be  any  soore ;  they  moat  in  such  ease  be  broken,  th^ 
fed  ball  spotted,  and  the  next  in  sacceaaion  plays.  Whalerer 
the  game  may  be,  that  person  is  the  winner  whose  aggregate 
amount  of  th^  scores  made  in  the  sereral  innings,  first  com- 
pletes the  number  specified.  When  there  are  teteral  perscHis 
desirous  of  oocupying  the  table,  they  will  find  sweepstakes 
Tery  amusing ;  and  if  inferior  players  reoeiYe  an  adequate 
number  of  points  each  person  can  haye  a  fair  'chanee  of  win- 
ning. At  Brighton,  this  method  of  amusing  many  pessons 
at  once,  is  very  popular ;  and  it  has  firrauently  occurred,  tha^ 
in  sweepstakes,  handicapped  by  Mr.  Kentfield,  four  or  five 
players  have  bosn  at  the  dooe  within  one  or  two  haiards  of 
winning  the  game.  It  is  also  very  attractire  to  speetatoi% 
and  promotes  a  great  deal  of  speculation  and  exmtement 

A  Match  of  Fotjb. 

When  four  persons  play  this  game,  thirty-one  is  the  number 
played  for,  and  each  player  is  at  liberty  to  offer  his  partner 
advice,  unless  it  be  directly  stipulated  to  the  contrary.  The 
pocketing  of  your  ball,  whether  by  your  adversary's  winning 
hazard,  or  your  own  losing  hazard,  or  two  misses  without  an 
intervening  hazard,  or  a  coup  put  out ;  but  not  a  canon.  A 
player  must  have  played  one  stroke  before  he  can  be -put  out. 

Thb  Oams  or  Three,  or  A  la  Rotale. 

This  game  is  played  as  at  the  winning  and  losing  game^ 
by  three  persons,  each  scoring  his  own  game. 

The  mode  of  playing  it  is  as  foUows : — ^The  three  plavera 
string  for  the  lead.  The  ball  which  is  nearest  to  the  cushion 
has  the  first  choice,  and  the  second  nearest,  the  second.  The 
one  that  has  to  lead  off,  plays,  the*  second  follows,  playing 
with  the  other  white  ball.  The  third  plays  with  the  ball  the 
first  played  with,  the  first  with  the  ball  the  second  played 
with,  and  so  on,  each  taking  it  in  turn,  and  changing  the 
balls  alternately.  He  wno  first  completes  the  soore  wins  the 
game  ;  the  other  two  losing  a  game  each. 

All  forfeits,  such  as  miases,  coups,  Ac,  soore  for  both  the 
lulversaries.  If  the  two  adversaries  are  so  near  together  at 
the  close  of  the  game,  that  the  forfeiture,  whatever  it  may  he, 
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makes  them  both  out,  he  whose  torn  it  was  to  play  next  wins 
the  same. 

Ail  the  roles  of  the  winning  and  losing  game  are  to  be 
obsenred  at  this. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ft 

RULES,  DIRECTIONS,  AND  EXAMPLES 

von  PLATIMO  THB  VARIOUS  0AME8  OF  BILLIARDS  BBSCRIBID 

IN  THE  PRECEDING  PAGES. 

OF  THE  WINNING  AND  LOSING  OARAMBOLE  GAME. 

As  the  wanning  and  losing  carambole  is  now  the  established 
game,  and  all  others  are  re^trded  merely  as  TarietieSy  it  takes 
precedence  in  this  division  of  the  work,  although  not  in  the 
order  of  its  chronology.  Indeed,  it  has  been  fonnd  conve- 
nient for  the  sake  of  reference  to  the  rules  and  examples,  to 
reverse  the  order  of  several  of  the  varieties,  placing  them 
rather  according  to  their  claims  than  their  previous  numerical 
position. 

The  winning  and  losing  carambole  has  been  referred  to  ai 
page  576.     We  now  proceed  to  give  the  details. 

Section  I. — JRnle$  and  Regulations. 

Of  Stringing  for  Lead. 

1.  The  game  is  to  commence  by  strin^ng  for  the  lead  and 
the  choice  of  balls.  The  player  must  place  his  ball  within 
the  striking  ring ;  and,  if  his  adversary  require  it,  he  must 
stand  within  the  limits  of  the  comer  of  the  table.  He  whose 
ball  rests  nearest  to  the  cushion,  at  the  baulk  end  of  the  table^ 
wins  the  lead,  and  chooses  his  ball. 

2.  K,  after  the  first  person  has  strung  for  the  lead,  his  ad- 
versary who  follows  him  should  make  his  ball  touch  the  other, 
he  loses  the  lead. 

3.  If  the  player  holes  his  own  ball,  either  in  stringing  or 
leading,  he  loses  the  lead.* 

4.  u  the  leader  follow  his  ball  with  either  mace  or  cue 
leyond  the  middle  pocket,  it  is  no  stroke :  and  if  his  adver* 
'Sary  chooses,  he  may  require  him  to  lead  again. 

.   *  The  temiB  io  koU  ud  to  pocket,  are  need  indifferently,  end  mean  the 
lame  tiling. 
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6.  The  red  ball  la  to  be  placed  on  the  fiuihest  of  the  ivo 
nK>t8,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  (which  is  generally  within 
thirteen  inches  of  the  cushion.) 

6.  When  either  of  the  white  balls  is  in  hand,  that  is^  has 
been  holed,  or  forced  off  the  table,  it  must  be  played  from  the 
striking  ring,  when  it  is  the  striker's  turn  to  play^  as  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  game.  The  ball,  it  may  be  observed, 
must  be  made  to  pass  the  line  by  a  regular  stroke,  an^  not 
merely  be  laid  conveniently  within  the  baulk,  on  the  plea  of 
•eoring  a  miss.  When  it  is  wished  to  place  the  bfll  in  bamlk, 
it  must  be  reyerberated  from  one  of  the  cushions  outside  the 
Hne. 

7.  When  the  red  ball  has  been  holed  or  foroed  over  the 
table,  it  must  be  replaced  on  the  same  spot  where  it  origi- 
nally stood,  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and  the  present 
striker  is  bound  to  see  it  thus  replaced,  otherwise  he  can  win 
no  points  while  it  is  off  the  spot,  and  the  stroke  he  may  make 
is  to  be  deemed  fouL  But  it  must  not  be  replaced  until  the 
balls  have  done  rolling,  as  the  stroke  is  not  finished  till  the 
balls  stop. 

8.  After  the  adversary's  ball  is  off  the  table,  and  Uie  two 
remaining  balls  are  either  within  the  baulk  line  or  upon  it  (then 
ealled  line  balls,)  they  are  ^^  in  baulk :"  and  the  striker  must 
play  from  the  ring  against  a  cushion  outside  the  baulk,  so  as 
to  occasion  his  baU  in  returning  to  hit  one  of  the  balls  in  the 
baulk  (which  if  he  does  not,  he  loses  one  point ;  see  Penalties.) 

9.  When  the  red  ball  is  pocketed,  or  off  the  table,  and  the 
spot  on  which  it  should  stand  is  occupied  by  the  white  ball, 
it  must  be. placed  in  a  corresponding  situation  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table ;  but  if  that  should  be  occupied  also  by  the 
other  white  ball,  it  must  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
immediately  between  the  two  middle  pockets ;  and  wherever 
it  is  placed,  there  it  must  remain,  untU  it  be  played,  or  the 
game  be  over.* 

10.  If  a  ball  is  made  to  go  to  the  brink  of  a  pocket,  and  after 

*  It  M  the  castofB  of  some  bifiittd  rooait,  if  tbe  ipot  be  ooovq^icd  bj  tte 

white  ball,  to  place  the  red  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  table;  but  it  ia  muok 
more  common  to  place  H  at  tXie  other  end  {  besMee,  the  aiteadon  is  akxe 
Bnifoian. — KentfieicL 
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Bensibly  etanding  still,  should  fall  into  it,  ibe  striker  wins 
nothing,  and  the  ball  mnst  be  put  on  the  same  brink  where  it 
stood,  before  the  adversary  makes  his  next  stroke ;  and  should 
it  again  fall  into  the  .pocket  at  the  instant  the  striker  has 
played  upon  his  ball,  and  before  it  touches  so  as  to  prevent 
the  success  of  his  stroke,  the  striker's  and  the  adversary's 
balls  must  be  replaced  in  their  original  position,  or  as  near  as 
possible  thereto,  and  the  striker  must  play  again. 

11.  K  the  marker,  or  a  bystander,  touch  either  of  the  balls, 
whether  it  be  running  or  not,  it  must  be  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  it  did  or  would  apparently  have  occupied. 

Mode  ot  beckoning  the  Points. 

(The  principle  of  calculation^  it  wiU  be  perceived,  is,  thai 
haus  pocketed  off  the  white,  ioithout  touchinff  the  red,  count  /or 
two,  tluU  the  red,  or  the  balls  which  touch  it,  when  pocketed, 
count  for  three,  and  canons,  whether  off  white  or  red^  invarior 
Wj/  for  <ioo.) 

12.  If  the  striker  hits  both  the  red  and  his  adversary's 
ball  with  the  ball  he  played  with,  he  wins  two  points.  This 
stroke  is  called  a  canon. 

13.  If  the  striker  with  his  own  ball  holes  his  adversary'fl 
ball  he  wins  two  points.  This  is  called  a  white  winning 
hazard. 

14.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball  off  his  adversary'* 
ball,  he  wins  two  points.  This  is  called  a  white  losing  hazard. 

15.  If  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins  three  points. 
This  is  called  a  red  winning  hazard. 

16.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball  off  the  red  ball,  he 
wins  three  points,  which  is  called  the  red  losing  hazard. 

••  17.  If  the  striker  holes  both  his  adversary's  and  the  red 
ball,  he  wins  five  points.  If,  by  playing  at  the  red  ball,  he 
boles  his  own,  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  six  points. 

18.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the  white  balls  first,  holes 
both  bis  own  and  his  adversary  s  ball,  he  wins  four  points. 
And  if,  by  striking  at  the  red  ball  first,  he  should  hole  both 
bis  own  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  five  points : — three 
for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  the 
white  ball. 

19.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  adTBrsar/s  ball  first,  and 
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sbooU  hok  kifl  own  bdl  ftnd  tiie  red,  be  wins  fire  poilItB^-« 
two  for  holiBg  his  own  ball  off  die  wbite^  tmd  thvM  for  koling 
the  red  ball 

20.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  ^dTensry's  bodl,  mud  holes 
it,  at  the  sasM  time  that  he  pockets  his  own  bally  and  the  red, 
he  wins  serea  points : — ^two  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the 
white ;  two  for  holing  his  adveisarys  ball ;  and  three  for 
holing  the  red  balL 

21.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red,  and  holes  bis  own  ball 
cff  the  red,  and  the  red  ball,  and  his  adversaiy  s,  by  the  sans 
stroke,  he  wins  eight  pcHnts : — three  for  holing  bis  own  ball 
off  the  red ;  three  for  holing  the  red  ball ;  and  two  for  holing 
the  white  ball. 

22.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  and  pockets  the  red  ball| 
he  wins  five  points : — two  for  the  canon^  and  three  far  the  red 
hasard. 

23.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  holes  both  the  red  and  bw 
adversary's  ball,  he  gains  seven  points : — two  for  the  canon; 
two  for  the  white ;  and  three  for  the  red  ball. 

24.  If  the  strUEer  makes  a  canon,  by  striking  the  white 
ball  first,  and  should  hole  either  his  own  ball  or  his  adveisaij's 
by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  fonr  points : — ^two  for  the  ckood^ 
and  two  for  the  white  lodng  hasard. 

26.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  by  striking  the  red  baH 
first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  should  pocket  his  own  bally  he 
wins  fiv^  points  >— two  for  the  oanon,  and  lluee  for  the  red 
losing  hasard. 

26.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  white  ball  first^  and  should 
make  a  canon,  and  at  the  same  time  hole  his  own  and  his 
adversary's  ball,  he  wins  Ax.  points  :'^-two  for  the  canon,  and 
two  for  each  white  hasard. 

27.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red  ball  firsts  and  should 
eanon,  and  by  the  saoM  stroke  hole  his  own  a&d  his  adrer- 
sary's  ball,  he  gains  seven  points  :--tw0  for  the  oanon,  three 
for  the  red  hasard ;  and  two  for  the  white  hasard. 

28.  If  the  striker  canons,  by  playing  first  at  the  white  ball, 
and  also  hole  his  own  and  the  i4d  ball,  he  wins  seven  points : 
— two  for  the  canon;  two  for  the  white  losing  hasard;  and 
three  for  the  red  winning  hazard. 

29.  If  the  striker  canons  by  striking  the  red  ball  firsts  and 
M  the  same  due  sbonU  Jiole  his  own.  a^  the  i«d  bsflL  he 
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'WiBseiglil  peiiitft:<— two  for  tbe  oiikhi;  tkioe  £or  ttft  led 
lomng,  and  three  for  the  red  winning  hazard. 

dO.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  bj  striki^  the  white 
'baM  firsty  and  ahookt  hole  hie  own  hall,  and  his  adYosary's^ 
and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  nine  points : — two  for  the  canon  t 
two  for  each  of  the  white  haaards ;  and  three  for  the  red 
kaiard. 

81.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  bj  stciking  the  red  ball 
first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  should  hole  his  own  ball,  an4 
tke  red,  and  bis  adversar/a  white  ball^  he  gains  ten  points : 
—two  for  the  canoa ;  tkcee  for  the  red  losing  hazard ;  thre» 
for  the  red  winning  hazard  j  and  two  for  the  white  winning 
hasard 

82.  As  kmg  as  the  striker  oaa  make  points,,  he  oaatiinueA 
gaoie,  nattl  be  oeases  to  coont. 


Penaltie9. 

83.  If  the  striker  does  not  hit  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses 
one  point;  if  by  the  same  strokes  he  pockets  his  own  ball,  he 
losea  three  points  (that  is  to  say,  his  adyersary  scores  so  manj 
points)  and  the  lead.'*'     This  is  called  a  coup. 

34.  If  the  striker  happens  to  force  either  of  the  balls  off 
the  table,  any  points  made  by  it  do  not  count,  and  he  loses 
the  lead.  If  a  ball  lodges  on  the  top  of  a  cushion  or  springs 
from  the  table  and  strikes  one  of  the  players,  or  a  bystander, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  fcilling  on  the  floor,  it  must  be  considered 
as  off  the  table. 

35.  If  the  striker  forces  his  own  or  either  of  the  other 
balls  over  the  table,  after  having  made  a  canon  or  bazard,  he 
gains  nothing  by  the  points  he  would  otherwise  have  obtained, 
and  loses  the  lead ;  and  his  adversary  may,  if  he  chooses^ 
play  on  without  breaking  the  balls. 

36.  If  the  striker  wilfully  forces  his  own  ball  off  the  table 
without  striking  another  ball,  he  loses  three  points;  but  if 

*  When  the  striker  dves  his  adversary  a  point,  by  missing  intentionally, 
it  is  sometimes  require  that  he  pass  his  baU  beyond  the  middle  pocket ; 
'  <Hr  in  the  ease  of  bis  adversary  having  the  baulky  that  he  pass  both  tiia 
other  balls  by  playing  bricole ;  but  these  are  mien  now  seldom  enforced. 
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iib%  ImH  g06B  Of«r  by  aofli&nt^  he  loses  one  poini  onl j  tot  Ae 
niiae.'^ 

37.  If  the  striker,  in  the  set  of  striking,  touches  hi^  htll, 
ftnd  mske  his  mace  or  cue  go  over  or  pest  it^  he  loses  ose 
point 

88.  If  the  striker's  bell  is  ovir  the  pocket,  and  he  should, 
in  the  act  of  striking,  miss  it,  but  in  drawing  his  one  back 
should  knock  it  into  the  pockety  he  loses  three  points,  this 
being  a  coup. 

89.  Whoerer  pn^Kwes  to  break  the  balls,  and  his  ndver- 
sary  agrses  to  it,  the  person  who  made  the  proposal  loses  the 
lead. 

40.  If  the  striker  interrupts  the  course  of  his  own  ball, 
when  it  is  running  towards  a  pocket,  after  having  mads  a 
miss,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  marker  that  it  would  have 
been  a  coup,  that  is,  have  entered  the  pocket,  had  it  not  been 
interrupted,  he  loses  three  points. 

41.  If  the  striker  interrupt,  stop,  or  put  his  adTersary's 
ball  out  of  its  course,  when  running  towards  or  into  a  pockety 
he  is  subjected  to  the  same  forfeiture. 

42.  If,  after  the  striker  has  played,  the  adyenaiy  should 
obstruct  or  accelerate  the  running  of  Uie  balls  in  any  way,  it 
is  at  the  striker's  option  to  make  it  a  foul  stroke  and  break 
the  balls,  or  haye  them  replaced. 

43.  He  who  blows  upon  a  ball  when  running,  makes  the 
stroke  foul ;  and  if-  his  own  ball  was  running  towards  a  pocket, 
or  near  a  pocket,  and  he  is  seen  by  his  adversary  to  blow  upon 
it,  he  loses  two  points. 

44.  If  after  the  striker  has  made  a  canon  or  a  hasard,  he 
takes  up  the  ball,  thinking  the  game  is  over,  the  adversaiy^ 
has  the  option  of  breaking  the  balls,  or  having  them  replaced. 

45.  If  after  the  striker  has  made  a  miss,  or  a  coup,  he  takes 
up  a  ball,  supposing  the  game  to  be  over,  he  loses  the  game. 

46.  If  after  the  striker  has  made  a  miss  or  a  coup,  the 
adversary,  thinking  the  game  is  over,  takes  up  a  ball,  he,  (the 
last  striker)  may  have  the  balls  replaced  as  they  were,  or 
break  the  balls. 


*  To  a  person  conyenani  with  the  game,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
ditoeni  whether  a  ball  is  forced  over  tne  table  wilfully  or  not;  and  it  wonkl 
ren  n 
B  faoli 
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be  severe  upon  the  striker  to  be  compelled  to  ioee  three  points  for  what  maw 
be  the  fault  oi  the  table.  ^ 
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47.  If  after  the  striker  has  aiade  a  eanen  or  haiard,  the 
adverBarj  thinking  the  game  is  over  when  it  is  not^  takes  up 
a  ball  (whether  ronning  or  not)  he  loses  the  game. 


FoTJL  Stbokbs. 

48.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  it  is  deemed 
a  fool  stroke. 

49.  K  the  striker^  after  having  made  a  hasard  or  oanon, 
shonld  more  either  of  the  baUs  which  remain  upon  the  table, 
the  stroke  is  deemed  fonl. 

50.  K  a  player,  in  the  act  of  striking,  tonch  his  ball  with 
the  instrament  twice,  the  stroke  is  deemed  fouL 

51.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  in  hand,  and  the  other  two  balls 
within  the  baulk,  and  should  he  either  by  accident  or  design, 
strike  one  or  both  of  them,  without  first  playing  out  of  the 
baulk,  the  adveraaiy  has  the  option  of  letting  the  balls  remain 
-as  they  are,  and  scoring  a  miss, — of  haying  the  balls  replaced 
in  their  original  position,  and  scoring  a  miss, — of  making  the 
striker  play  the  stroke  over  again,-— or  of  making  it  a  foul 
stroke,  and  breaking  the  balls.* 

62.  If  the  striker  should  accidentally  touch  or  move  his 
own  ball,  without  intending  at  the  time  to  make  a  stroke,  he 
loses  no  point ;  but  the  adversary  may  put  the  ball  back  in 
the  place  where  it  stood.  Should  it  not  be  replaced  before 
the  stroke  is  made,  the  ^versary  may  claim  a  foul  stroke. 

58.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  in  hand,  and  he  play,  at  a 
cushion  within  the  baulk,  in  order  to  strike  a  ball  that  is  oui 
of  it,  it  is  a  foul  stroke. 

54.  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  up  or  otherwise  move  a  ball, 
without  permission  of  the  adversarv.  And  if  in  the  course 
of  the  game,  a  person  take  up  a  ball,  supposing  it  to  be  in 
hand,  the  adversary  may  break  the  balls,  or  have  them 
replaced  to  his  own  satisfaction* 

*  Breaking  the  bells  Is  to  take  them  all  off  the  table,  place  the  red  on  iti 
spot,  and  for  both  parties  to  begin  agsain  from  the  baulL 

At  first  siglit  this  would  appear  a  harsh  rale,  with  a  heaTT  penalty  an- 
nexed to  it ;  but  perhaps  the  adverse  party  mav  have  laid  his  plans  with 
skill,  and  he  must  not,  therefore,  have  thero  unfairly  frustrated  with  Impa^ 
nity.  Besides,  care  mutl  be  taken  that  the  adyenary  be  not  a  saiferw  bf 
the  unfair  play,  or  blnnden,  of  the  striker. 
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55.  If  eiAerof  the  plsjeny  in  dw  Mi  of  striUng,  happam 
to  mof  hk  own,  tbe  Adrenary's,  or  t^e  red  ball,  6tm  tfae 
place  it  ooenpied  on  the  table,  the  stroke  is  deemed  fool. 

56.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  close  to  the  ball  he  plaja  at^ 
and  he  plays  the  stroke  with  the  point  of  the  one,  it  is  &ir; 
iiat  if  he  plays  it  with  the  bntt-end,  the  marker  mnat  dedde' 
whether  it  be  foul  or  fair.'^ 

57.  If  the  striker  plajrs  upon  a  ball  which  is  still  nuuung, 
the  stroke  is  considered  foal. 

58.  Whoever  stops  a  ball  when  mnning,  either  with  the 
hand,  the  tnatnunent  with  which  he  plays,  or  otherwise,  loses 
the  lead ;  if  lus  adversary  does  not  like  the  ball  he  has  to 
play  at  the  next  stroke. 

59.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a  hasard,  or  eaaon, 
interrupts  or  alters  the  oourse  of  his  own  ball,  the  stroke  is 
foul ;  and  he  cannot  score  any  of  the  points  he  may  have  thus 
made. 

60.  If  the  atril^er  plays  with  both  fbet  off  the  ground,  the 
•troke  is  deemed  foul. 

61.  Whoever  strikes  the  table  when  the  ball  is  nnnin^ 
aiakes  the  stroke  fool. 

62.  K  the  striker  throws  his  maoe  or  one  upon  the  tabk^ 
vo  as  to  baulk  his  adversary,  he  causes  him  to  make  a  foul 
•troke. 

63.  If  the  striker,  in  playing  a  stroke,  should  make  bin 
mace  or  cue  touch  both  balls  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deemed 
a  foul  stroke,  and  if  discovered  by  his  adversary,  he  wins 
nothing  for  any  points  ho  may  make  by  the  stroke,  and  his 
adversary  may  break  or  part  the  balls. 

64.  All  misses  to  be  given  with  the  point  of  the  cue,  and 
the  ball  struck  only  once ;  if  otherwise  given,  the  adversary 
may  claim  it  as  a  foul  stroke,  and  enforce  the  penalty,  or  may 
make  the  striker  play  the  stroke  over  again,  or  have  the  batt 
or  balls  replaced  where  they  stood. 

65.  Whenever  a  foul  stroke  is  made,  it  is  at  the  option  of 
*^  adversary  either  to  break  the  balls,  and  play  from  the 
striking  ring,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  or  if  the  balls 
happen  to  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  himself,  to  suffer 

*  N.  B.— The  principle  which  ought  to  govern  the  docision  of  the  marker 
in  tiioh  a  case  ii  this,  namely,  that  the  striker's  butt  most  ^oit  his  ball 
Wore  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  other  baU. 
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tile  pmoedmg  striker  to  seore  the  ppints  he  may  haye  made ; 
which  the  marker  is  obliged  to  do,  in  every  case  where  the 
balls  are  not  broken.'*' 

Or  Btstandibs. 

66.  The  adversary  only,  and  not  a  bystander,  is  bonnd  to 
see  that  the  striker  plays  fair,  which  if  he  neglect  to  do,  the 
striker  wins  all  the  points  he  may  have  made  by  that  parti- 
cular stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  score  them. 

67.  No  person  has  a  right  to  proclaim  whether  a  stroke  be 
fair  or  foul  until  asked,  unless  they  are  playing  a  four  match ; 
and  in  that  case  none  but  the  player  and  his  partner  have  a 
right  to  ask  it.  And  no  person,  except  the  adversary,  has  a 
right  to  inform  the  striker  that  he  has  played,  or  is  about  to 
play,  with  the  wrong  ball. 

68.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between  the  players  conoerning 
the  fairness  of*  a  stroke,  the  marker  alone  is  authorized  to 
decide  the  question,  and  from  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal : 
but  if,  through  inattention,  he  happen  to  be  incompetent  to 
make  the  required  decision,  he  should  inquire  the  particulars 
of  the  case  from  disinterested  bystanders,  and,  upon  demand- 
ing silence,  should  go  round  the  table  to  each  person  sepa- 
rately, and  be  particularly  careful  to  ask  if  he  has  any  bet 
depending  thereon,  if  he  understands  the  game,  and  the 
nature  of  the  dbpute  then  in  question.  And  the  majority 
of  the  disinterested  company  present  may  decide  the  dispute. 
But  no  person  has  any  right  to  interfere  until  appealed  to  by 
one  or  both  players. 

MiSOELLAinBOtTS. 

69.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and  a  canon 
or  hazard  be  made  thereby,  the  adversary  may  have  the  balls 
broken ;  but  if  nothing  be  made  by  the  stroke,  he  (the  adver- 
sary) may  take  his  choice  of  balls  the  next  stroke,  and  with 
the  ball  he  chooses  he  must  continue  to  play  until  the  game 
is  over.  Bat  the  playing  with  the  wrong  ball  must  be  die- 
covered  before  the  next  stroke  is  played,  otherwise,  no  pcmalty 
attaches  to  it. 

*  Enforcing  the  penalty  for  a  fonl  stroke  U  entirely  at  the  option  of  tha 
advecBary* 
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70.  If  the  adTsmiy  do60  not  Me  iiie  striker  ]daj  wiA  Ab 
wrong  ball,  or  eeeing  ifc^  does  not  chooee  to  enfoice  the  penallj, 

the  marker  u  bound  to  score  all  the  fKunto  that  amj  haSm         ^ 
been  made  by  the  stroke. 

71.  If  a  player  in  the  act  of  striking,  is  baffled  or  im-         i 
peded  in  his  stroke  by  his  adversary  ot  a  spectator,  he  has  a 
right  to  recommence  his  stroke. 

72.  If  the  striker,  in  attempting  to  make  a  stroke,  4loes 
not  touch  his  ball,  it  is  no  stroke. 

73.  If  the  striker  in  taking  aim  moves  his  ball,  ao  as  to 
strike  the  ball  he  is  playing  at,  without  intending  to  strike  it, 
it  is  a  stroke,  and  must  pass  as  such,  unless  the  adversary 
chooses  to  let  him  play  the  stroke  over  again. 

74.  If  the  striker,  in  the  aot  of  striking  moves  his  ball  ever 
so  little,  it  is  a  stroke. 

75.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  in  hand,  and  he  in  playing  froot 
the  baulk,  should  move  his  ball  in  the  act  of  striking,  it  is  a 
stroke,  although  the  ball  should  not  go  out  of  the  baulk ;  bat 
the  adversary  may  if  he  chooses,  compel  him  to  play  the 
stroke  over  again. 

,  76.  If  a  ball  is  found  to  have  been  changed  during  the 
course  of  the  game,  and  it  is  not  known  by  which  player,  the 
game  must  be  played  out  with  the  balls  as  they  then  are, 
even  though  only  two  strokes  may  have  been  made  before  the 
mistake  is  discovered. 

77.  He  who  leaves  the  game  before  it  is  finished,  and  will 
not  play  it  out,  loses  the  game,  although  he  may  only  have 
made  one  stroke. 

78.  If  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  the  cue,  he  is  obliged 
to  play  with  it  during  the  whole  of  the  game  or  the  match ; 
but  if  no  agreement  has  been  previously  made,  he  may  at  any 
time  change  it  for  the  mace,  and  vioe  versli :  neither  party, 
in  such  case,  having  any  right  to  object  to  either  mace  or  eoe 
being  played  with  in  the  said  match.  But  when  tiie  parties 
agree  to  play  mace  against  cue,  the  maoe  player  has  no  right 
to  use  a  cue,  nor  has  the  cue  player  any  right  to  use  a  maee, 
without  permission  from  his  adversary. 

79.  When  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  a  one,  he  must  play 
every  ball  within  his  reach  with  the  point  thereof;  and  if  he 
agrees  to  play  with  the  butt  of  the  cue,  he  has  no  right  at 
any  time  to  play  with  the  point,  without  permission.    A3s% 
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when  ibe  partiM  agree  to  plaj  point  and  point  of  the  cue,  - 
neiUier  of  them  has  any  ^ght  to  oae  the  butt,  during  Uie 
natch,  withoat  permiBsion ;  bat  every  penon  who  plays  with 
a  cue  may  when  he  thinks  proper  use  a  long  one,  and  in 
some  cases  he  may  play  with  the  point  of  a  long  cue  to  great 
ttdyantMC. 

80.  With  regard  to,  betting.— Each  person  who  proposes  a 
bet,  should  be  very  cautious  to  name  the  precise  sum ;  and 
%lso  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  offer  a  bet  when  the 
striker  has  taken  his  aim,  or  is  going  to  strike,  lest  it  may 
disturb  or  interrupt  him ;  and  no  bet  ought  to  be  proposed 
on  any  stroke,  that  may  have  any  tendency  to  influence  or 
lessen  the  judgment  of  the  player.  If  A  proposes  a  bet 
which  is  accepted  by  B,  it  must  be  confirmed  by  A,  other- 
wise it  is  no  bet.  If  any  bets  are  laid  on  the  hazard,  and  the 
striker  should  lose  the  game  by  a  miss  at  the  stroke  in  ques- 
tion, it  cannot  be  a  hasard :  the  game  being  out  by  a  miss. 
In  all  cases  those  who  bet  are  to  abide  by  the  determination 
of  the  players,  and  the  betters  have  a  right  to  demand  their 
money,  when  their  game  is  over,  to  prevent  disputes.* 

81.  Every  person  ought  to  be  very  attentive,  and  listen  fcr 
the  stroke,  before  he  opens  the  door  of  a  billiard-room. 

82.  The  striker  has  a  right  to  command  his  adversary  not 
to  stand  facing  him  or  near  him,  so  as  to  annoy  or  molest  him 
in  his  stroke. 

83.  Each  party  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  game,  and  his 
adversary  has  no  right  to  answer  aby  questions :  as — ^If  the 
ball  be  close  ? — If  he  touch  the  ball  ?  &c.,  &c.  These  and 
other  similar  circumstances  the  player  is  to  discover  himself. 

84.  The  marker  should  be  careful  to  make  those  persons 
who  do  not  play,  stand  from  the  table,  and  give  room  for  the 
players  to  pass  freely  round. 

85.  Those  who  play,  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  and 
attentive  to  their  strokes,  when  any  bets  are  depending  ^ 
thereon ;  but  even  should  they  play  carelessly,  the  bets  must 
in  every  case  be  decided  by  the  event  of  their  strokes. 

*  With  regard  to  betting,  we  may  here  take  oooasion  to  obeenre  that 
players  in  the  least  degree  nervous  should  never  hack  themselves  for  a 
iteke  which  can  make  them  feel  anxious.  The  best  players  are  apt  to  be 
disturbed  in  their  j^y  by  the  excitement  occasioned,  and  inferior  players 
have  been  known  to  be  quite  proetnued  by  it|  and  even  to  have  fiunted 
away. 
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ewhioas  or  toble,  for  the  purpose  of  direottog  the  sAgkB. 

'87.  No  person  has  any  right  to  disooTor  to  die  player  k 
what  manner  he  may  play  hu  ball  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Thia  ia  oflen  done  by  aigna,  winha,  and  Tanona  geetnrea;  wad 
when  diaooyered  by  the  adyeraary,  he  may  preyent  the  atriker 
from  aooring  the  pointa  he  may  have  made  by  the  stroke. 
Neither/  after  a  stroke  haa  been  played,  hath  any  one  a  right 
to  deteot  any  error  the  atriker  may  haye  committed,  aa  a 
stroke  of  the  same  kind  may  ooour  repeatedly  in  the  aana 
game. 

SECTION  n. 

OsfnCRiLL  iNSTBJJCnOKS.* 

1.  After  haying  atrnnff  for  lead,  in  playing  first,  if  the 
match  be  pretty  equal,  and  no  oonaiderable  odds  are  giyen,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  miss  the  red  ball  intentionally,  and  lay 
yourself  in  the  baulk,  about  midway  between  the  stnJking  ring 
and  one  of  the  side  cushions,  in  an  adyantageous  position,  to 
^uible  you  to  take  adyantage  of  any  haaard  your  adyeisary 
may  leave  after  the  auoceeding  stroke :  but  if  yon  give  cob« 
aiderable  odds,  then  bring  the  red  ball  into  the  baulk,  in  such 
a  way,  as  either  to  double  it  into  the  comer  pocket,  or  fidling 
in  this,  to  leave  it  at  some  distance  from  it.  This  k  to  bo 
effected  by  placing  your  ball  at  one  extremity  of  the  ring,  and 
atriking  a  high  stroke  full  upon  the  red  ball,  with  a  atieng^ 
just  scifficient  to  make  it  rec^le  a  little  from  the  cushion,  when 
brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  by  which  you  will  leavo 
your  own  ball  near  to  the  side  cushion  at  the  top.  AT<Hd 
placinff  it  close  to  the  cushion,  as  the  adversary,  taking  advan* 
tage  of  your  crippled  position,  might  play  for  a  score  that  he 
would  not,  under  other  dreumstanoes,  have  attempted.  Many 
make  it  their  object  to  bring  both  balls  into  the  baulk,  by 
playing  a  half  ball  strong  upon  the  red ;  but  thia  is  too  has- 
ardous  to  be  genorally  attempted,  aa  iCa  failure  must  in  eyeiy 
case  be  attended  with  the  utmost  risk.    It  is  possible  for  the 

*  These  are,  wfth  soaroely  an  exception,  White's  direoDone,  uid  faienl- 
ORte  the  policy  of  leaving  no  chance  whatever  re  your  advenarr ;  b«t  Ibev 
are  overstrained,  and  a  |Mayer  who  foUowed  them  rigidlj,  wosld  be  as  littw 
likely  to  rso^v*  ptassore  ia  the  came  as  to  aflSN^  tt  to  hie 
H.  G.  B. 
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•Inker  to  poeket  the  led  ball  off  the  spot;  and  Mr.  Pratt  can 
generallj  aooomplish  thu  feat,  and  has  tanght  it  to  others  sne- 
cessfallj ;  bat  it  is  a  yery  hasardoos  stroke^  and  failure  would 
be  very  likely  to  leave  the  balls  in  a  dangerous  position. 

2.  If  you  are  seoond  player,  and  your  adversary  has  pre- 
viously given  a  miss,  and  brought  his  ball  into  the  baulk, 
endeavour  so  to  lay  your  own  and  the  red  baU  that  he  may 
obtain  no  points  at  Uie  succeeding  stroke.  This  is  most  effect- 
ually done  by  striking  half  a  ball  gently  on  the  red,  so  as  to 
bring  it,  after  recoiling  from  the  top  cushion,  almost  close, 
about  midway  between  the  middle  and  top  pockets ;  and  your 
own  ball,  in  consequence,  nearly  in  the  same  position,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table :  but  if  by  his  first  stroke  he  has 
brought  the  red  ball  into  the  baulk,  and  left  himself  above 
the  middle  pocket,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  to  afford  you  no 
losing  hasard,  then  carry  his  ball  gently  towards  the  comer 
pocket',  so  as  to  lay  it  clone  under  the  cushion,  if  you  fiiil  in 
jour  attempt  to  hole  it. 

8.  In  piayinff  bricole'^  (from  the  cushion),  in  order  to  strike 
a  ball  situated  m  the  baulk,  remember  the  axiom  that  '*  th^ 
angle  of  reflexion  will  always  equal  the  angle  of  incidence'' 
Figs.  27,  and  28,  are  diagrams  representing  the  different 
angles,  which  more  especially  require  the  attention  of  the 
striker.  From  these,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  such  cases,  there 
are  two  modes  of  playing:  1.  To  strike  at  the  top  cushion, 
in  order  to  make  the  stroke  by  one  sinf pie  reverberation ;  2. 
To  direct  the  ball  to  the*comer  or  side  cushion,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  twice  reverberated,  and  mter  the  baulk  obliquely : 
tbe-former  is  the  safer  and  easiest,  the  latter  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous in  certain  situations  of  the  balls,  as  it  enables  the 
striker  to  canon  under  a  greater  variety  of  oiroumstances. 
In  every  case  it  is  of  importance  -to  observe  one  caution, 
namely,  to  play  with  sufficient  strength  to  bring  your  ball 
out  of  the  reach  of  your  adversary,  if  yon  fail  in  the  objeet 
of  Uie  stroke. 

4.  Never  make  a  stroke  without  some  object  in  view,  as  by 
■0  doing,  you  may  leave  incalculable  advantages  to  your  ao- 
versary.  This  is  a  fault  with  most  young  players ;  they  strike 
the  balls  at  random,  and  depend  more  upon  the  chances  of  the 

0      •  (*  Playing  iMok,**  tm  the  modem  phrtte  goee. 
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teble  thta  ikeir  own  fof6aght:  a  foitmiale  bumrd  left  mttat 
a  landom  itroke  of  thia  deflmptioiiy  loaves  the  game  open^  aad 
oikon  loads  the  way  to  a  oeiieB  of  loflws;  for  a  akilfiii  plajer 
will  not  only  make  the  points  he  more  immediately  piajs  for, 
but  will  endeavour  ai  the  same  time  to  lay  the  balls  in  aach 
a  position,  ss  to  ensure  himself  a  haiard  the  next  stroke. 

6.  Always  ohooae  that  mode  of  play  by  which  you  kare  a 
ohanoe  oi  gaining  most  pcMnts,  provided  yon  can  do  no  witl»- 
out  risk ;  but  if  you  are  diffident  of  your  own  ability,  or  from 
the  situation  of  the  adversary,  it  is  probable  that  the  conse- 
quence of  a  failure  would  be  a  certain  hasard  in  his  favour, 
either  decline  the  chance  altogether,  and  lay  the  balls  safe,  gr 
make  that  stroke  which  seems  most  sure  and  easy. 

6.  When  the  balls  are  situated  so  disadvantageously,  as  to 
leave  no  probability  of  your  scoring  off  of  them,  let  it  be  jcfor 
object  to  lay  your  adversary  in  such  a  part  of  the  table,  thai 
he  also  may  make  no  point;  namely,  either  close  to  the 
cushion,  or  out  of  any  favourable  angle.  The  player  will  be^ 
omteris  paribus,  invariably  most  successful,  who  defends  his 
game  with  the  greatest  address. 

7.  Whenever  your  adversary's  ball  is  off  the  table,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  having  been  just  pocketed,  sacrifice  every  doubtful 
hazard  to  the  object  of  bringing  both  balls  into  baulk. 

8.  Never  play  at  your  adversary  when  he  is  dose  under  the 
cushion.  It  is  always  better  in  this  case  to  choose  the  red 
ball,  and  if  yon  despair  of  scoring  upon  it,  to  lay  it  for  a 
hasard  in  that*  part  cSf  the  table  most  distant  from  whore  yonr 
adversary  is  situated ;  for  if  he  miss  in  consequence  of  his 
disadvantageous  position,  you  have,  by  this  means,  a  chanos 
of  gaining  four  points ;  if  he  strike  either  ball,  there  are  ^yt 
chances  to  one  you  lose  nothing  by  the  stroke,  provided  the 
balls  hai^  been  laid  properly. 

9.  Never  play  at  the  red  ball  when  your  adversary's  ball  is 
near  in,  without  you  have  a  certain  hasard  or  cancm  before 
you.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  white  ball  afford  no 
favourable  hasard,  it  is  more  advisable  to  drop  it  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  table,  so  as  either  to  make  it  in  the  comer 
pocket,  or  lay  it  close  under  the  cushion. 

10.  When  you  are  ahead  in  the  game,  play  at  the  white  ball, 
in  every  case  in  which  the  red  presents  no  tolerably  oertsic 
hazard ;  and  in  ^ying  at  your  adversary's  ball,  always  have 
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two  objects  in  yiew;  ftraty  to  make  the  desired  points;  uud, 
aeoondlj,  to  laj  jonr  own  ball  safe,  if  you  happen  to  fail* 
On  the  oontraiy,  when  yon  are  backward  in  the  game;  and  a 
tolerable  red  hasard  presents  itself,  it  will  be  right  to  prefer 
it  to  the  white.  The  propriety  of  this  caution  is  obYious,  for 
.  the  red  ball  being  the  common  object  of  both  players,  it  is 
two  to  one  yon  leave  a  hasard,  if  yon  don't  snoceed  in  scoring ; 
whereas,  in  playing  with  a  due  degree  of  caution  at  your  ad« 
▼ersary,  the  chances  are-  more  than  equal  that  you  leave 
nothing  for  him,  if  you  fail  to  obtain  the  desired  object. 

11.  Never  vary  your  mode  of  striking  by  using  the  high  or 
low  strokes,  without  the  necessity  of  doing  so  be  obvious;  for 
by  fi^uent  needless  strokes  of  this  kind,  you  run  the  risk, 
either  of  missing  your  cue,  or  striking  the  ball  ineffectually ; 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  dexterity  is  required,  in  such 
oaees,  to  prevent  it  acquiring  an  uneven  motion,  or  assuming 
an  unfavorable  position.  The  cases  which  more  especially 
make  it  requisite  to  strike  under  the  centre  of  the  ball,  are, 
1st,  The  position  of  the  balls  being  such  as  to  render  the  com- 
mon mode  of  striking  insufficient  for  obtaining  the  desired 
end :  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  losing  hazards,  when 
the  pocket  and  the  two  balls  formvless  than  a  right  angle ;  as 
also  of  canons,  when  the  three  balls  are  in  a  similar  relative 
position :  2dly,  When  it  is  desirable  to  use  only  a  gentle 
Btrength,  with  the  design  either  of  keeping  the  baulk,  or  re- 
taining the  balls  above  or  below  the  middle  pockets,  at  the 
aame  time  that  you  attempt  to  make  a  losing  hazard  in  the 
eorDOT  pocket ;  for  an  inconsiderable  degree  of  strength  thus 
employed,  will  be  found  adequate  to  a  forcible  stroke  made  in 
the  common  way  of  playins — ^The  chief  desi^  of  striking 
over  the  centre,  is  to  make  the  balls  follow  each  other  into  a 
pocket,  or  to  effect  canons  under  circumstances  where  only  an 
inconsiderable  deviation  from  the  straight  line  is  required. 

12.  Although  you  may  be  greatly  ahead  in  the  game,  never 
strike  at  the  wrong  ball  by  way  of  experiment,  nor  otherwise 
play^carelesaly ;  supposing  it  infpossible  for  your  adversary 
to  get  up  with  you ;  for  by  an  unlucky  stroke  on  your  part,  he 
may  even  win  the  game,  although  previously  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  There  are  so  many  accidental  chances 
IB  the  game  of  billiards,  that  it  should  never  be  considered  as 
eertaiD.  until  the  whole  number  of  points  aie  actnally  made. 
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18.  When  joa  an  oloae  under  a  dubioiiy  or  othenriae  Am^ 
ated  80  onfayoarablj  as  to  despair  of  scoriog,  and  joa  rail  tka 
risk  of  leaving  the  balls  to  a  diaadvantage  bj  the  atterapt,  if 
there  is  little  probability  of  jonr  adversary's  making  the  red 
kaiard  at  his  next  strokei  it  will  be  better,  in  all  cases,  to  give 
an  advantageous  miss,  than  to  run  the  chance  of  "»^T«iT*g  ua» 
intentionally,  and  thereby  leaving  a  haiard  or  caium ;  and  do 
not  be  deterred  from  this,  by  the  circumstance  of  jour  advcip- 
•ary  beinc  ahead  of  the. game.  It  is  good  play  in  many  ctnw?% 
thus  to  give  him  a  miss,  when  he  even  wants  two  only  of 
being  up.  Your  opponent,  obliged  to  play  from  a  cramped 
position,  will,  in  all  probability,  leave  a  flood  break. 

14.  Never  be  too  solicitous  about  making  canons  in  unto- 
ward situations  of  the  balls,  as  by  vain  attempts,  you  run  the 
risk  of  leaving 'advantages  to  your  adversary.  On  the  con* 
trary  a  canon  sometimes  made  happily  under  particular  cir* 
cumstances,  where  there  are  future  objects  in  view,  is  followed 
by  repeated  successes,  and  gives  a  turn  to  the  game  in  jouf 
favour. 

15.  Never  play  for  the  losing  hasard  when  by  so  doing  jo« 
must  leave  your  adversary  the  baulk ;  for  in  this  case  you  are 
likely,  in  the  end,  to  loae  more  points  than  you  have  gained 
by  the  stroke :  in  the  first  place,  a  probable  miss  firom  the 
cushion,  and  afterwards,  perhaps,  the  red  hasard. 

16.  Never  wutke  the  white  vtnntnff  hazard  wha^  the  haUt 
ajfvrd  anjjf  ether  mode  of  scoring j  unless  you  will  be  enabled  to 
make  a  baulk  by  your  succeeding  stroke.  It  is  always  befc> 
ter  to  have  three  balls  upon  the  table  than  two;  and  by 
pocketing  the  white  ball  when  the  red  ball  is  situated  unfa« 
Tourably  for  a  baulk  or  hasard,  you  give  to  the  adversary  an 
important  advantage  in  his  having  the  striking  ring  to  plaj 
from. 

17.  Wheneyer  you  hole  you^  adversaiys  ball,  and  tlie  red 
ball  remains  upon  or  near  the  spot,  and  you  are  doubtful  of 
making  the  red  hasard,  either  give  a  miss,  and  lay  your  own 
ball  in  an  advantageous  part  of  the  baulk ;  or  endeavour  to 
make  a  baulk  by  striking  both  balls  into  it;  or  to  bring  the 
red  ball  within  the  striking  line,  and  leave  your  own  at  the 
top  of  the  table;  or  to  part  the  balls  as  directed  in  Obs.  2, 
The  choiee  of  one  or  other  of  these,  will  depend  upon  tiie 
position  you  oocnpy  on  the  table. 
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18.  Always  mark  well  the  position  of  the  balls  before  yoa 
strikei  and  consider  the  course  which  the  ball  you  are  striking 
will  take  after  the  completion  of  the  stroke^  and  so  regalate 
the  strength,  as  to  bring  the  latter  either  near  a  pocket,  or  in 
a  &Tounu>le  position  for  a  canon.  No  circumstance  connected 
with  the  game  is  so  essential  to  success,  as  a  judicious  antici- 
pation of  the  position  the  balls  will  assume  after  contact^  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  every  stroke. 

19'.  Be  cautious  how  you  play  for  a  red  hazard  in  any 
pocket  to  which  your  adversary  may  happen  to  be  near,  and 
always  use  strength  enough  to  bring  the  ball  away  if  you  fail 
to  pocket  it,  otherwise  he  will  obtain  an  almost  certain  hasard. 

20.  Never  suffer  the  red  ball  to  remain  near  a  pocket,  unless 
you  have  a  dead  winning  hazard  upon  your  adversary's  ball ; 
and  if  you  are  off  the  table  in  consequence  of  having  been 
pocketed,  and  the  red  ball  is  situated  near  one  of  the  baulk 
pockets,  play  at  the  red  hazard  bricole,  notwithstanding  yoa 
may  have  a  tolerable  losing  hazard  upon  the  white. 

21.  In  playing  white  winning  hazards,  use  a  gentle  strength^ 
in  order  to  leave  the  white  ball  near  to  the  cushion,  if  you  do 
not  pocket  it.  In  playing  red  winning  hazards,  use  a  strength 
sufficient  to  bring  the  red  ball  away  from  the  pocket. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  streogth  is  far  more  advantageous  in  billiard 
playing  than  the  most  dexterous  hazard  striking. 

Section  m. — Select  Examples  in  the  Winnntg  tuid  Lwing 

Carambole  Game, 

Having  laid  down  the  orders  to  be  observed  in  the  game> 
and  the  rules  and  cautions  necessaty  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
player,  we  -shall,  in  the  next,  place,  present  to  the  reader  a 
collection  of  practical  diagrams,  representing  various  posi- 
tions which  the  balls  are  liable  to  assume ;  and  under  each, 
point  out  the  most  judicious  mode  of  play  :  in  doing  which, 
It  will  be  expedient,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  those  cases 
which  are  either  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  or  for  other 
reasons  more  particularly  require  the  attention  of  the  learner, 
and  afterwards  to  speak  of  those  which  are  more  rare,  or  re* 
quire  a  greater  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  player. 


BILLUBIM. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGUBES. 


b  tiM  fbUowIng  IMagnuiis,  the  Flinii'M  eqnallr  denote  the  order  of  &• 
€■§•§1 «  well  M  febe  striker*!  ball,  ni^eae  wben  the  oootrary  is  etetod. 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.4S. 


Fig.  41.    OMel. 

A  tuU  bell  wianfaig  haserd  wpoob, 
in  the  pocket  e. 

A  nil  bell  winning  haaud  vpon  e, 
In  the  pocket  d. 

Pocket  the  adverMury't  ball  and< 
siake  a  baulk. 

a       Fig.  41.    Case  S. 

A  Aill  ball  winning  hasard  nponb, 
In  the  pocliet  d. 

A  losing  hacafd  upon  o,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  A  ball  upon 
Its  left  side. 

Whetlier  e  be  the  advenary's  or 
the  red  ball,  malce  the  losing  hazard 
with  sufficient  strength  to  bring  the 
balhto  the  middle  of  the  table. 
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N.  B.  In  the  first  of  these  caaes  it 

will  be  seen,  that  both  balls  are 
within  the  striking  line;  in  the  se- 
cond, that  one  of  them  is  aboTS 
it.  These  are  drcumstsAces  whieh 
should  always  be  attentiTely  asariKed 
by  the  striker,  as  also,  in  the  latter 
case,  whether  the  ball  which  b  be- 
low the  line  be  the  adversary's  or 
the  red  bail,  and  if  it  present  a  win- 
ning or  a  lofting  hazard.  WhencTer 
one  of  the  balls  is  above  the  line, 
and  the  other  whieh  is  below  it| 
affords  a  losing  hazard,  by  making 
which,  the  strilier  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  the  other  above  also,  it  is  in* 
variable'  good  phiy  to  sacrifice  tha 
bantk  to  Uie  object  of  obtaining  the 
advantageous  haaards  dasoribfd  ia 
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OiMS  t  &  t  of  Fig.  88,  and  6  &  6  of 
Fig.  84. 

But  if  the  baU  within  the  line  af- 
fords but  an  uDfavounible  losing 
hazard,  or  a  winning  one  only,  the 
prudent  play  is  to  p<Ksket  the  adver* 
8ary*8  batl  and  make  a  banik;  in 
doing  which  the  striker  should  be 
cautious  to  play  either  a  high  or  a 
low  stroke,  according  to  the  place 
which  the  bidl  in  the  i>aalk  happens 
to  occupy,  in  order  that  his  own  may 
obtain  such  a  position  as  will  enable 
him  eiUier  to  play  gently  on  the  re4 
ball,  or  reflect  it  from  the  cushion 
favourably  for  his  succeeding  stroke, 
in  tlie  event  of  his  adyersary's  miss- 
ing bricole. 

Fig.  41.    Case  8. 

A  (bll  ban  winning  hazard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  a. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon  c, 
in  the  pocket  b. 

Make  the  red  hazard  by  a  low 
■troke. 

N.  B.  This  fonns  the  reverse  of 
t)ase  I. — It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
general  rule,  subject,  however,  to 
exceptions,  which  win  be  pointed 
out  herea^r,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  when  each  baU  presents  an 
equally  good  winning  hazard,  you 
ought  to  choose  the  white,  and  un- 
der similar  circumstances  at  the  top 
oCthe  table,  you  ought  to  choose  the 
red  balL  In  the  tatter  case,  after 
having  holed  the  white  ball,  the 
striker  would  have  only  one  ball  to 
play  at,  and  moreover  would  be  in 
danger  ci  leavbg  his  game  open,  by 
affonling  to  his  Mversary  the  advan 
tage  of  the  striking  ring  ;  whereas, 
bv  pocketing  the  red  ball,  he  will 
obtain  two  succeeding  hazards,  o¥  a 
canon,  upon  its  being  replaced  on 
the  contiguous  spot. 

Fig.  41.    Caaei. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  f,  by  playing  a  i  baU  upon 
Its  right  si(M. 


A  losing  hazard  u])on  o  in  (ho 
pocket  f,  and  a  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  e,  by  playing  a  k  ball 
smart  upon  its  left  side. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  I  ban  upon 
the  right  side  or  b. 

Make  the  losing  hazard  upon  b, 
with  a  strength  just  sufficient  to 
bring  it  out  a  short  distance  from 
the  cushion  ;  and  afterwards,  either 
make  the  losing  hazard  upon  c,  or 
the  winning  hainrd  and  canon,  aa 
the  baU  b  may  happen  to  be  situated 
more  or  less  favourably. 

N.  B.  bi  the  preceding  case,  if  the 
striker  were  to  plavfor  the  losing 
hazard  upon  c,  and  should  even  have 
the  addrees  to  make  the  winning  haz- 
ard in  d|  by  the  same  stroke,  he 
would,  in  the  first  place,  gain  less 
points  than  by  adopting  the  mode 
above  recommended,  and  in  the  end 
would  leave  nothing,  at  least  no  fa- 
vourable hazard  or  canon,  for  hit 
next  stroke. — "  In  choosing  one  of 
two  modes  of  play,  provided  each  are 
equally  safe,  tne  striker  should  inva- 
riably prefer  that  which  is  likely  to 
produce  the  most  subsequent  advan- 
tages.** 

Fig.  41.    Case  6. 
Btnka*$  BaUqrdi€  TaNe. 

A  fan  ball,  winning  hazard  upon 
b,  in  the  pocket  g,  by  playing  from 
the  point  a  of  the  strikmc  ring. 

A  canon  by  placing  at  ball  upon 
its  right  side  from  e. 

Make  the  canon  veiy  gently,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  hazard  in  the  top 
poclcet 

In  this  ease,  by  making  the  win* 
ning  hazard  upon  the  adversary's 
ball,  the  striker,  in  aU  probabiHty, 
would  be  able  to  gain  only  two 
joints,  and  mi^t,  more  particulariy 
f  his  adversary  be  a  tolerable  player; 
o(te  many  subsequently:  for  the  red 
ball  at  c,  being  situated  unfavour- 
ably, if  he  fail  to  score  upon  it,  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  leaving  a  hazard: 
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if  iMlnfkig  Htetd  ibe  bavlkbf  pU^- 
faig  a  low  itrok«  full,  and  leara  his 
own  ball  near  the  cnsbloa  in  the 
place  it  ooonpied,  hie  adyeieaiy,  it 


k  pG(l>aUe,aft  Us  nuseeedfnff  etrok^^ 
will  either  drop  the  latter  uto  the 
oomer  pocket,  or  lay  it  to  a 
▼antBge  under  the  omhioB. 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  4S.    CaML 


A  I  ban  losing  haznd  upon  b,  in 
VtM  pocket  e. 

A  k  ball  loeing  haiard  npon  o  in 
the  pocket  d. 

A  canon  by  plajing  a  k  ball  either 
upon  the  left  side  or  b,  or  upon  the 
right  side  of  c 

Play  for  the  oaoon  npon  the  ad- 
Torsary's  ball  with  gentle  strength, 
in  order  to  carry  itnear  to  the  pocket, 
that  yon  may  make  a  baolk  at  yonr 
next  stroke. 

Fig.i2.    Oases. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  g,  oy  playing  a  i  ball  npon 
its  right  side. 

A  winning  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  ff,  by  playing  a  i  ball  upon 
Its  left^nde. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  o,  in  the 
pocket  e,  bv  playing  a  i  ball  npon 
Its  right  sloe. 

A  winning  hazard  npon  o,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  i  ball  npon 
iCB  left  side. 

Make  the  losing  haiard  upon  o, 
in  the  pocket  e,  with  a  strength  that 
will  bring  it  towards  the  opposite 
Buddle  hole. 

Fig.  41L    Case  t. 

A  losing  liazard  upon  ^,  in  tfaa 


pocket  k,  by  playing  a  |  ball  npon 
Its  right  side. 

A  winning  hazard  npon  b.  in  the 
pocket  k,  and  a  canon  by  plaring  a 
naif  ball  smart  npon  its  left  slue. 

Whether  b  be  the  red  or  the  ad- 
Tersarv*s  ball,  play  for  the  losinc 
hazara;  and  regnlate  the  strengfta 
of  ypnr  stroke  m  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  it  fayoiuubly  for  a  canon  after- 
waros* 

Fig.  HL    Case  4. 

A  fan  ban  wimil&g  haiard  upon 
b,  in  the  pocket  g. 

A  loeing  haivd  npon  o,  in  fha 
pocket  i,  by  playing  a  naif  ball  npoti 
itB  left  side. 

If  c  be  the  adTersary*s  ball,  maka 
the  winning  hazard  npon  b.  by  a 
low  stroke,  that  your  own  ball  may* 
lay  dead,  so  as  to  enable  yon  afteiw 
wards  to  make  tiie  losing  haiard  or 
the  canon. 

If  o  be  the  red  ball,  make  tibe 
losing  hazard  in  the  pooket  1,  sinai< 
enoiufa  to  bring  the  oall  below  tim 
middle  of  the  table. 


N.  B.  The  four  preoedlM 
are  similar  to  each  other,  ana  a  litlte 
o(Misideration  must  render  obvioae 
the  motive  for  the  particular  mod* 
of  play  reoommended  under  eaoh. 
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Fig.  Hi 


Fig.  48.    Cuel. 

A  loilBg  buard  upon  b,  in  the 
iK>cket  d,  by  playing  a  I  ball  upon 
ttaieftfida. 

A  lofiinff  hazard  upon  e,  in  the 
pocket  ii^Dy  playing  a  i  ball  upon 
Its  left  side. 

Make  the  hazard  npon  o,  which- 
erer  ball  it  may  be,  with  a  degree  of 
9itr9a0h  that  will  leave  it  below  the 
middle  of  the  table. 


Fig.  48.    Case  S. 

A  loeing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pooket  d,  and  a  winning  hazaM  in 
the  pocket  i,  by  playing  a  I  ball 
■man  npon  its  right  tide. 

A  winning  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  and  a  losing  nazard  in  the 
pocket  g,  by  playing  a  i  ball  smart 
npon  its  left  side. 

A  full  ball  winning  haskrd  upon  o, 
in  toe  pocket  h. 


If  c  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  the 
winning  hazard  npon  b,  in  the  pocket 
d,  with  jnst  suincient  strength  to 
Cfirry  the  ball  the  reqaisite  distance, 
and  that  will  enable  yon  to  make  a 
fpod  banlk  if  yon  snoceed  in  holing 
it. 

If  c  be  the  advenary*s  ball,  play 
for  the  losing  hazard  in  the  pocket 
g,  and  the  winning  hazard  in  the 
pocket  d,  with  oonsiderable  streiifftlv- 
m  order  to  bring  the  balls  away  from 
the  pockets  if  neither  of  them  ha|jt- 
pea  to  be  holed. 

Big.  48.    CiMt. 

A  losisff  hazard  upon  o,  is  the 
pocket  h,  Dy  playing  a  I  ball  npon 
Its  left  side, 

A  cation  by  playing  a  I  ball  imait 
npon  the  left  side  of  b. 

Fig.  48.    Gase4p 
A  kaing  hazard  upon  b,  in  liia 
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Kket  f,  by  playiog  a  I  ball  upoo  its 

A  winQinr  haard  npoo  b,  in  the 
pockat  f|  and  a  canon  by  playing  a  k 
ball  nnait  upon  its  rigtit  side. 

Plav  a  smart  stroke  for  tiie  canon, 
and  the  wiuning  hazard  in  f.  If  b 
be  the  adversarr's  iMdl,  and  you  bole 
It,  make  a  baulk. 

N.  B.  In  all  of  the  foregoing  oasee 
H  will  be  seen  that  a  particular  mode 
of  play,  although  the  most  easy  and 
obvioQs,  is  proaGril)ed,  at  by  adopt- 


ling  it  the  striker  mu.^ 

I  aToidablyleave  to  his  advenmry  Iba 
baulk.    Ilia  only  exception  to  Ais 

!  restrioti<m,  is  wheit)  the  striker  only 
wants  the  number  of  points  whiirh  the 
hazard  affords  to  make  up  bis  game. 
Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 
the  game  of  billiards  than  to  be  able 
to  foresee  the  coarse  which  tb«  baBs 
will  fiika  after  their  contact.  The 
cases  here  represented  will  serve  to 
suggest  to  the  learner  vazwus  olhea 
of  a  similar  nature. 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  44.    Gasel. 


A  Ibll  ball  winning  hasazd  npon  b, 
In  the  pocket  f. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b.  in  the 
pocket  c,  by  playing  a  I  bail  smart 
npon  its  leii  side. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon  c, 
in  the  pocket  g. 

If  e  be  the  rad  Iwll,  make  the  win- 
ning hazard  upon  the  adYersary's 
ball  b,  to  obtain  the  baulk. 

If  o  be  the  advenary's  baU,  make 
ttie  losing  hazard  npon  the  red  ball  b. 

Fig.  44.    Cases. 

A  (bll  ball  winning  hazard  npon  b, 
in  the  pocket  d. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  I  ball  upon 
Its  left  side. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  npon  o, 
in  the  pocket  k. 

Make  the  losing  liazard  npon  b 
vith  moderate  strength. 

M.  B.   The  positions  of  the  baDs 
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represented  in  these  two  fiffnres,  are 
nearly  alike,  but  in  one  Uie  kliii^g 
hazard  occurs  at  the  umwr  end  of  the 
table,  in  the  other  at  tLe  lower  end 
in  consequence  of  which  the  former 
requires  a  mode  of  play  preoisely  the 
reTerse  of  the  latter. 

Fig.  44.    Cases. 

A  fhn  ball  winning  hazard  npon  b, 
in  Uie  pocket  k. 

A  full  ban  winning  hazsrd  npono, 
in  the  pocket  d. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  i  ball  upon 
the  right  side  or  b. 

Supposing  b  the  adTersary's  ball, 
play  Tor  the  winning  hazard  and  tlie 
baulk. 

If  0  be  the  adversary's  ball,  and 
Tou  are  ahead  in  flie  game,  cany  the 
ball  c  gently  to  the  pocket  d. 

If  c  be  toe  adversary's  ball,  azid 
your  0une  is  backward  or  if  neither 
party  nave  yet  scored  many  points, 
play  for  the  canon. 


n 


Fl|.48w 


FipH. 


Fig.  tf.    Casel.  . 

A  oftixm  by  plsving  a  i  ball  upon 
ttie  right  side  of  tne  ball  b. 

A  niU  ball  winning  hazard  upon  e, 
lathe  poclLet  d.  ^ 

A  f  Dall  losing  hazard  upon  c,  in 
the  pocket  e. 

If  c  be  the  adTereary*8  ball,  plaj 
for  the  winning  hazard  softly. 

If  e  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  the 
lotiog  hazard  strong* 

rig.a.  Q$M%, 

A  eanon  by  playing  either  a  I  baU 
•Mart,  or  a  ^  ball  with  moderate 
strength  apon  the  left  side  of  b. 

A  losing  hazard  npoo  o,  in  the 
]K>cket  e.  and  a  winning  hazard  in  the 
poclcet  a,  bv  playing  a  k  ball  smarl 
«pon  Its  right  sidA. 

A  winning  hazard  mpoa  o,  in  tile 

CMliete,  by  pli^yijig  a  I  bail  upon  ili 
ft  side. 
A  losing  hazard  «poii  e,  ia  the 


poclcet  d,  by  playing  a  |  baU  upoK 
Its  left  side. 

A  winning  hazard  npon  b,  in  tba 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  |  ball  npoa 
its  right  side. 

If  c  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  tfaa 
losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  d,  strong 
enoiuh  to  bring  the  ball  oat  of  tha 
banlk. 

If  0  be  the  white  ball,  make  tha 
losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  e,  jns^ 
strong  enooffh  to  lay  the  baU  c  over 
the  pocket  d,  without  pocketing  iJ^ 
and  oy  your  next  stroke  make  a  los- 
ing hazard,  and  bring  the  ball  dowi^ 
for  a  succeeding  canon. 


Fig.  iS,    Case). 

A  canon  by  playing  a  i  biH  moM 
the  Wt  side  of  b. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  hi  lli^ 
pocket  k.  oy  playing  a  k  bail  upea 
Its  left  side. 

A  losing  hazhrd  opon  o,  in  Um 
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poek«tg,1>T  flaying  a  I  ball  mnart 
upon  iu  mt  tide. 

Flay  for  the  canon  upon  ^  with 
fonUe  strength. 

N.  B.  The  above  ezamplee  are  m- 
trodoced  for  the  sake  of  waniiDg  the 
Toaog  plaTer  against  a  sonroe  of 
danger  which  he  ought  to  beware  of 
in  attpmpUng  to  canon  or  hazard 
(onleea  oj  a  bricole  or  donblet 
BtTDke)  when  the  ball  to  be  first 
atmck  happens  to  be  near  to  a  cash- 
ion.  In  these  cases  the  design  of 
the  striker  is  most  freqnentlr  (and  in 
the  present  instances  wonlci  be  un- 
avoidably) fhistrated  by  a  kiss  ;  the 
one  ball  returning  after  reflexion 
so  as  to  intercept  the  course  of  the 
other,  as  will  be  seen  by  conuder- 
ing  the  figure.  This  the  striker 
should  always  anticipate  and  guard 


against  by  an  mfptafniaiit  mode  cf 

With  regard  to  the  last  deacnbed 
case,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  obeerre, 
Uiat  when  a  ball  is  thus  close  under 
a  cushion,  and  fonns  with  tibe  pocket 
and  the  striker's  ball  neariy  light  an- 
gles, as  a,  c,  k,  fbaX  the  loeui^  nassnl 
may  often  be  made  without  difficnltf  , 
tiirougfa  the  interventian  of  a  kiss, 
by  playing  a  I  stroke  gently  upon 
the  side  of  tba  ball  oppoeed  to  the 
pocket.  When  the  ball  is  not  quits 
close,  the  hazard  is  made  with  men 
difficulty.  It  may  be  useful,  per- 
haps, to  know  this,  but  it  is  a  siode 
of  play  which  ought  seldom,  pahaps 
never,  to  be  practised  in  a  r^:ular 
game,  notwithstanding  the  advem- 
ry's  ball  may  happen  to  b^  near  to  a 
cushion. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  49.    Case  1. 
8iribm^$Baaoftke  TaUe. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  d,  in  the 
pocket  kfbynlayinga  k  ball  upon 
its  right  side  from  the  point  b. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  d,  in  the 
pocket  f,  by  playing  a  «  ball  upon  iU 
left  side  from  the  point  c. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  d,  in  either 
top  pocket,  and  a  canon  by  playing 
a  I  ball  upon  either  side,  ftom  the 
point  a. 

If  d  be  the  adversaiy's  ball,  play 
for  the  losing  hazud. 

If  d  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  the 
winning  hazard  and  the  canon. 

Fig.  46.    Case  a. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  In  the 
pocket  f,  by  playing  a  I  ball  upon  its 
right  side. 

A  winnuig  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  o,  by  playing  a  <  ball  upon 


A  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  f,  by  playing  a  ibaU  upon  its 
left  side. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon  o, 
in  the  pocket  d. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  c.  hi  fli« 
pocket  e,  bv  playing  a  k  ba^  smart 
upon  its  len  side. 

Supposing  b  the  adversarr'a  ball, 
play  for  the  winning  hazard  in  the 
pocket  f,  just  strong  enough  to  carry 
your  own  ball  to  a^ut  e. 

If  c  be  the  adversaiy's  ball,  play 
either  for  the  losing  hazard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  f,  with  consicienble 
strength,  or  for  the  winning  hazard 
in  the  pocket  d,  gently.  If  tou  make 
it,  bring  the  red  nail  into  tbe  baulk, 
as  in  Case  5,  Fig.  64. 

N.  B.  In  the  case  of  b  being  tli« 
adversary's  ball,  the  striker  must  at 
once  perceive  the  intention  of  play- 
ing for  the  winning  hazard  in  thm 
pocket  f,  rather  thflm  for  the  Iqsin^ 
hazard  in  the  same  pocket,  or  the 
winning  hazard  in  the  pocket  o. 
An  accidental  fiulure  in  attempting 
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'tft.Me  iMt  mittt  incTitably  Imw  th« 
Rame  open  to  the  advenaiy,  bj  giT- 
uig  him  the  red  hazard. 

Fig.  46.    Case  8. 

Aoanon. 

A  losine  hazard  upon  e,  in  fhe 
pocket  d,  07  playing  a  |  ball  upon 
its  right  side. 

MiUEe  the  losing  hazard  strong 
Enough  to  cany  the  ball  o  to  the 
pocket  f,  and  b  to  the  pocket  e. 

Fig.  47.* 


Fig.  47.    Case  1. 

A  canon  hj  plajbg  cither  upon 
the  point  e  of  the  cusmoh  g,  h,  or  a 


N.  B.  In  eases  of  this  kind 
the  two  object  balls  touch  each  other, 
and  are  near  to  a  cushion,  little  ad- 
vantage is  usually  deriyed  from  ca- 
noning.  It  is  a  mistaken  opinion 
with  young  players,  that  they  ought 
to  canon  in  every  case  in  which  they 
can  do  so  without  difficulty.  Thus, 
in  Case  4,  the  striker  will  £[et  most 
points  from  making  the  wining  has- 
ard  upon  c,  in  the  pocket  c,  by  play- 
ing very  softly  on  the  rigat  side  of 
the  ball  b. 

Fig.  48. 


Osnons. 

i  ban  smart  npon  the  left  side  of  tht 
ballb. 

A  Aill  ball  winning  hazard  upon  c, 
in  the  pocket  h. 


*  In  this  and  fhe  two  following  figures  are  represented  various  eases  of 
canons,  which  particularly  require  tne  attention  of  the  young  player.  The 
making  of  canons  with  aadress  entirely  depends  upon  an  intimate  Icnoir- 
ledge  of  the  angles  of  the  table,  and  or  the  degrees  of^  strength  necessary 
to  give  the  balls  the  requisite  velocity,  in  order  to  obtam  the  ultimate  de- 
sired advantage  of  the  stroke ;  for  in  every  case  of  canon,  the  jadidoaa 
striker  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  oreate  a  favourable  hazard. 
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VebtllM  9Aymmrf9  ki»S,pfeT 
fer  thB  OMOO  brieoto. 

If  •  be  the  rod  beB,  play  eitticr 
for  thm  ceiMNi  upon  b,  or  for  the 
vianfaw  faasaid  with  ooosidenble 
■tnogtL 

In  either  eeae  of  playiag  ftv  the 
onnoa,  employ  a  degree  of  strength 
that  will  obnate  the  danger  of  leav- 
lag  voorown  ball  near  a  pocket  if 
70a  fail,  aad  at  the  aame  time  will 
affard  yoo  a  nibMqiient  hazard  or 
eaoon  if  too  eucceed. 

N.  B.  fhit  masked  sitaatioB  of  the 
balls  nsaally  proves  perplexing  to 
those  whom  practice  has  not  yet  ron- 
derod  expert.  It  is  also  frequently  a 
dangerons  one,  as  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  if  the  npjper  of  the  two  balls 
be  the  white;  m  this  case  a  miss 
woald  be  ineritably  followed  by  a 
loss,  greater  or  less,  propoctionea  to 
the  skill  of- the  adTersary. 

It  is  expedient,  therefore,  in  ench 
cases  of  playing  bricole,  to  mark 
well  the  piecise  part  of  the  cushion 
to  be  struck  with  the  balL  Use  will 
make  this  familiar  to  the  eye,  but 
the  novice  will  do  well  to  examine 
accurately  the  relative  positions  of 
the  three  Dalls  before  he  strikes,  and 
to  hold  in  mind  the  axiom  that->the 
angle  of  rsflexion  eqoals  pie  angle 
of  incidence.  Thus,  were  he  to 
strike  the  cushion  at  d  instead  of  e, 
his  ball  would  be  reflected  te  g, 
above  the  ball  b:  if  at  t  it  would  be 
reverberated  to  h,  In  a  fine  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  ball  c ;  but  in  eilher 
que  it  will  be  seen,  that  each  return- 
ing line  is  equal,  or  answers  to,  the 
•tnking  one.     It  is  always  easy, 


the  eye  or  with  the 


Fig.  47.    CaaeS. 

A  canon  either  by  strikiqg  tibe 
cushion  at  e,  or  by  playing  a  i  bafl 
upon  the  ririit  side  of  b. 

A  ftill  bsB  winning  hazard  upon  e, 
in  the  pocket  h. 

A  losing  hazard  npoo  b,  in  the 
pocket  f,  by  playing  a  i  ball  smait 
upon  its  rignt  side. 

A  losing  hazarci  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e^  by  playing  a  k  ball  ^mb 
Its  left  side. 

Canon  bricole  smart   enooi^  to 
bring  the  balls  away  from  the  cash 
ion.  and  leave  hazards  in  the  botton 
and  middle  pockets. 

N.  B.  It  may  not  be  impropsr  to 
observe,  that  whenever  the  balls  are 
thus  close  to  each  other,  and  in  a 
direct  line  with  a  pocket,  the  win- 
ning hazard  may  aJwaj^  be  made 
with  the  greatest  ease.  To  do  so, 
however,  in  the  case  here  represeut- 
ed,  would  be  imudicioos,  uniees  tluft 
striker  could  make  his  game  by  the 
stroke,  as  the  canon  is  equally  easy. 
and  affbrds  the  gieater  nunioer  ot 
chances. 

Fig.  47.    Gases. 

A  brioole  canon  by  playiag  at  tiia 
cushion  at  d* 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  tfaa 
pocket  f,  by  playing  a  i  ball  npon  its 
ri^t  side. 

Play  for  the  canon  with  a  strength 
that  will  just  carry  the  balls  to  the 
middle  pockeL 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  48.    GaseL 


A  canon  by  playing  a  4  ball  hard 
mpoB  the  rigbt  si^  of  Ihe  ball  b. 

A  fall  ball  winning  hazard  open  b, 
la  the  poeket  e. 

A  hMing  haiaxd  apea  b^  in  Iha 


ban 


pocket  !,  by  playing  a  4 
npon  its  ri^t  side. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  by  playing  a  i  baUmponiti 
rijriit  side. 

If  0  be  the  advanaiy's  ball,  mak% 
the  wiuaing  hazard  apon  b,  in  tfa* 
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ir  c  be  the  •dreiMry's  ball,  make 
the  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  a  high  stroke,  that  your 
ball  may  assimie  a  position  that  will 
enable  yon  to  make  the  canon  to 
advantage,  upon  the  red  ball  being 
repbicea  npon  its  spot. 

If  c  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  the 
oanon. 

Fig.  48.    Case  X 

A  canon  by  playinff  a  k  ball  either 
upon  the  rig^t  siae  or  the  ball  b,  or 
npon  the  left  side  of  the  ball  o. 

Canon  off  the  red  ball  strong 
enough  to  carry  it  towards  the 
pocket  e,  for  a  subsequent  hazard. 

Fig.  48.    Cases. 

A  winning  hazard  in  the  pocket  i, 
and  a  canon  by  playing  a  high  stroke^ 
fnll  and  strong  upon  b. 

The  winning  and  losing  hazards 
represented  in  Case  e,  f,  Fig.  88. 

Canon  with  iust  enough  strength 
to  carry  the  ball  to  the  pocket 

Fig.  48.    Case  4. 
StnUr'iBaUcftke  TWe. 
A  winning  hazard  in  the  pocket 


g,  and  a  cannon  by  idaylnff  a  high 
stroke  fnll  upon  b,  trom  me  point 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  k  ball  upon 
its  left  side,  irom  the  point  e. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  i,  by  playing  a  |  ball  upon 
its  left  side  from  the  point  e. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 
for  the  losing  hazard  in  the  pocket 
e. 

If  b  be  the  adversaria  ball,  play 
for  the  canon,  and  the  winning  hazard 
strong  enough  to  bring  the  red  ball 
away  from  the  cushion.  If  you  suc- 
ceed in  holing  the  adversary's  ball, 
make  a  baulk. 

N.  B.  Whenever  the  balls  deviate 
at  all  tratti  the  parallel,  this  mode  of 
making  canons  becomes  easy,  and 
may  be  practised,  althoufl^  they  hap- 
pen to  oe  at  a  considerable  distance 
m>m  each  other.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  bad  play  to  attempt  it^ 
unless  the  adversary  is  close  to  the 
cushion,  as  in  such  positions  the 
striker  may  always  adopt  a  mode  of 
pla^  not  only  more  safe,  but  by 
which  he  may  dispose  the  balls  to  a 
greater  advantage. 
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Fig.  49.    Case  1. 
Btnker>$  BaUcfIke  TaNe. 

A  loslnff  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  DY  playing  a  I  ball  hard 
upoo  iu  right  siae  from  the  point  C 

A  canon  and  a  winning  haxard 
upon  b,  in  the  pocket  d,  by  playing 
a  i  ball  smart  upon  its  left  side,  irom 
the  pomt  b. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  canon 
with  rery  gentle  strength^  so  as  jost 
lo  earnr  the  ball  b  to  uie  pocket  d. 

If  0  oe  the  red  ball,  either  canon 
■mart  enoagh  to  bring  it  awa^  from 
the  pocket,  in  the  event  of  its  not 
being  pocketed,  or  plav  for  the  loaing 
hatara  in  the  pocket  a. 

N.  B.  Canons  of  this  kind  are  by 
no  means,  generally  speaking,  so  easy 
to  be  made,  as  they  appear;  for,  as  in 
Case,  1,  Fig.  47.  a  ooosidarable  de- 


gree of  delioaey  it  raouirad, 

especially  where  the  balls  are  widely 
separatea  from  each  other,  in  order 
to  strike  the  cushion  at  the  neoe«i«ry 
point  The  worst  consequence*  also 
are  often  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
failure,  as  in  the  case  here  repre- 
sented, provided  c  be  the  adversary'a 
ball.  It  will  therefore  be  better,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  if  the  striker 
is  doubtful  of  being  able  to  make  the 
canon,  either  to  lay  the  balls  sale,  or 
to  choose  the  hazard,  if  any  tolerable 
one  present  itself  at  the  same  ttma, 
as  is  usually  the  case. 

Fig.  49.    Case  S. 

A  oanon  by  playing  a  I  ball 
smart  upon  tke  leift  side  ot  tba 
ballb. 

A  fun  ball  winning  hazard  upon  o 
in  the  pocket  k. 
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Ife  be  Hm  nd  tall, {day for th« 


If  c  be  the  ftdvenary's  ball,  play 
Ibr  the  wionins  hazard  in  the  pocket 
and  the  bacDk. 

Fig.  49.    Case  8. 

A  brioole  canon  bj  playing  upon 
the  cnshion  at  e. 

A  loaing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  I  ball  smart 
«ipon  its  right  side. 

Make  the  canon  strong  enongh  to 
earrr  the  balls  for  haiwxls  in  the 
tnidole  pockets. 

K.  B.  In  playing  for  the  hazard, 
Ihe  striker  wonVi,  m  all  probabilitv, 
lose  the  baulk  by  a  kiss.  With  re- 
gard to  bricole  canons,  it  shonld  be  a 
rule  never  to  play  for  them,  unless, 
JLrtL,  the  Ixalls  being  near  to  each 
other,  the  striker  can  ensure  suc- 
cess I  or,  secondly,  the  adversary 
happen  to  have  no  nazard  upon  the 
jnsd  nail,  so  that  a  miss  would  most 
likely  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  one 
point  only. 

Fig.  49.    Case  4. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  three-quar- 
ter ball  upon  "the  lell  side  of  the 
baUb. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  g,  by  playing  a  \  ball  smart 
upon  its  right  side. 

Whether  o  be  the  adversary's  or 
the  red  ball,  canon,  and  dispose  b 
for  a  hazard  in  the  pocket  g:  if  it  be 
the  adventary's  ball,  endeavour  to 
leave  a  winning  hazard ;  if  tiie  red 
ball,  a  losing  one. 


Fig. 49.    Casei* 

A  brieole  canon  by  playing  iipoa 
the  cushion  at  d. 

The  hazards  represented  by  Case 
e,  f.  Fig.  89. 

A I  ball  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in 
either  of  the  lower  comer  poc>ets. 

If  b  be  tho^  adversary's  oaU,  play 
for  the  winning  hasard  either  in  the 
pocket  f  or  k,  with  just  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  whereby  you  will  lay 
your  own  ball  safe  near  to  the  sicle 
cushion. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  either 
part  the  balls  by  playing  a  k  ball 
gently  upon  b,  or  give  a  point  and 
Jay  your  ball  below  the  middle  of 
the  table. 

The  same  rules  will  hold  good  with 
reeard  to  a  similar  position  of  the 
blUls  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

Fig.  48.    CasajB* 

A  canon  by  playing  a  high  stroke 
full  upon  b. 

N.  B.  This  is  a  case  of  by  no 
means  unfrequent  occurrence,  but  it 
is  one  which  requires  a  great  degree 
of-  nicety  in  managing  properly.  In 
the  hands  of  an  expert  player,  the 
canon  would  be  certain,  but  by  an 
indifferent  one,  the  attempt  would 
perhaps  often  be  danserous.  If  the 
upper  of  the  two  balls,  however,  be 
the  adversary's,  the  canon  may  al- 
ways be  played  for  with  safety,  but 
on  the  contrarv,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  separate  the  balls  by  playing 
an  \  ball  smart  upon  the  right  side 
ofb. 


Fig.  50.* 


*  In  the  gaine  of  Billiards  as  much  judgment  is  required  in  deftooe  aa 
•kill  in  execution.  No  stroke  whatever,  even  though  success  appear  cer- 
tain, should  be  made,  without  maturely  considering  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  a  failure.  It  loften  happens  that  a  player,  mucn  inferior  to  his 
advenavy  in  point  of  execution.  wiU  get  the  best  of  a  match  or  game  merely 
Dv  the  pMicy  of  his  strokes.  This  is  a  circumstance  often  taken  advantagis 
of  by  tooee  who  are  much  in  the  liabit  of  betting,  and  who  almost  uniformly 
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BILCIAB3)8. 


^g.  to.    Case  1. 
AdMnmr^MBaUifftke  Taite. 

A  ttd\  ball  winning  haxard  upon  b, 
1b  the  pocket  d. 

A  k  ball  winning  hasard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  <L 

Plaj  for  the  winning  haxard  in  d, 
with  gentle  strength,  lo  as  to  leave  it 
within  the  banlk  if  yon  do  not  hole 
It,  and  dispoM  your  own  baU  near  to 
the  side  cushion  at  c 

Fig.  50.    Case  a. 

Both  ttriker't  amd  Admtarfi  BiUl 

A  fill!  ball  doablot  winning  ha&ard 
upon  b,  in  the  Docket  e,  by  playing 
fit>m  the  point  f 

A  k  ball  losing  hazaid  upon  b,  in 
tiie  pocket  o,  by  playing  nt>m  the 
^inik. 

Either  play  for  the  losing  hazard 
is  the  pocket  o  smar^  or  for  the 
dooblet  winning  hazard  in  the  pocket 
e,  by  a  low  stroke.  If  you  fail  to 
make  the 'hazard  in  the  first  case, 
you  will  part  the  balls  by  laying 
one  near  to  each  side  cushion  ;  in 
the  second,  you  will  bring  the  red 
ball  into  the  baulk,  and  leave  your 
own  ball  nearly  in  the  place  it  occu- 
pied. 

Fig.  60.    Case  8. 

Adpenarjfs  Ball  qfiU  TaiU. 

Make  a  baulk  by  playing  a  k  ball 
upon  b.  with  moderate  strength,  to 
bring  the  bails  after  reflection  to  m 
andn. 


Fig.  SO.    CaM^ 
Mhenarg'iBidlig'At  IVUe. 

A  i  ban  winning  hasaxd  vpoo  b, 
in  the  pocket  c. 

An  i  ban  losing  hazaid  upon  b,  m. 
thepocketc 

Play  a  low  stroke  fbll  upon  b,  ta 
order  to  bring  it  into  tiae  bsoik,  sad 
leave  your  own  ball  in  its  place. 

H.  B.  It  would  be  ym  poanUe 
to  make  a  banlk,  by 


in,  this 

playing  fine  and  strong  upon  tiA 
left  side  of  the  ball  b;  but  this  Is 
not  to  be  ensured,  and  ounseqneotly 
ought  not  to  be  attempted,  as  the 
stnker  has  it  alwajrs  in  hts  power 
to  lay  the  balls  safe,  as  here  pie- 
seribed. 

Fig.  50.    Gase  S. 

Atbenarfs  BaBfi^tke  TaUe, 


A  h  ban  winning  hazard  npoo  b^ 
in  the  pocket  e. 

Hake  a  baulk  by  playing  upon  b 
bricde. 

K.  B.  In  this  and  every  ease  of 
making  a  baulk,  the  striker  should, 
ta  the  fr$i  place,  be  careful  to  regu- 
late his  strength  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leikve  the  mi  b&U  the  lowest  of 
the  two;  and,  ieccneUff,  never  cany 
either  of  the  balls  eo  near  a  pockeL 
as  to  afibrd  an  easy  bricole  nazani 
to  his  adversary. 

Fig.  60.    Case  0. 

AcheraarfiBaUcfAe  TaMs. 

A  three-quarter  ball  winning  haz- 
ard upon  b,  in  the  pocket  e. 


gain,  by  making  their  bets  in  favour  of  the  side  which,  to  those  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  game,  appears  the  weakest.  A  bold  and  inexperienced 
plnyer  will  play  at  every  ball  that  oflbrs  to  him  a  probability  of  scoring;  on 
the  contrary,  a  judicious  player  will  never  attempt  any  point,  unle»,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  is  pretty  certain  of  making  it,  or,  on  the  other,  is  con 
scious  the  bails  wiU  be  left  safe  in  event  of  hu  not  succeeding. 
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]fak«  a  baulk,  hj  playing  for  the 
wiuninrhazapd:  ana  use  a  ttrength 
that  will  bring  your  own  ball  st^> 
ciently  away  from  the  cushion  to 
allow  of  your  making  tlie  hazard 
aubtequently,  if  jrou  fail  in  the  first 
attempt. 


Fig.  60.    OaasT. 
/  Jdeersary's  BaU  of  At  TaNe. 

A  i  ball  losing  hazard  upon  b,  ia 
the  pocket  p. 

A  i  ball  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in 
the  pocket  e. 

Make  a  baulk  by  playing  a  threa* 
quarter  ball  upon  its  right  side. 


Fig.  61. 


Fig.  6X 


Fig.  61.    Case  1. 

Boik  adv^nan/'$  and  «friifccr'f  BaiU 
off  the  TabU, 

A  h  ball  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in 
each  middle  pocket 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  uponb,< 
in  each  middle  pocket 

A  full  ball  doublet  winning  haz- 
ard upoa  b,  in  either  of  the  lower 
pockets. 

Play  for  the  doublet  winning  haz- 
ard, and  strike  beneath  the  centre  of 
ycur  ball,  that  it  may  recoil  and 
make  a  baulk. 


Fig.  61;    Case  S. 

Both  uriher's  ana  advertarf$  Balk 
off  the  Table, 

Make  a  baulk  by  playing  an  } 
ball  strong  upon  its  foftside  fnim  tha 
point  k; 

Fig.  61.    Case  8. 

Advenarfg  BaU  <ff  the  TaNe. 

A  k  ball  losing  doublet  hazard 
upon  b,  in  the  pocket  f. 

Make  a  baulk  by  playing  a  f  ball 
strotig  upon  its  right  side. 
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A  k  ball  donblet  winoing  haard 
upon  b,  in  th«  pocket  a. 

An  k  ball  losinc  doublet  hatard 
«poii  b,  in  the  pocket  a. 

The  same  hi  the  pocket  f. 

A  h  ball  loeinff  doablet  basard 
«pon  b,  in  the  pocaet  c. 

Plaj  a  k  bull  upon  iti  right  side 
wttli  a  itrength  that  will  carry  it  be- 
low the  line,  and  bring  yoar  own 
ball  to  about  g. 

Fig.  fL    CaMi. 

Jdtenarfi  Bali  <f  ike  7U&. 

A  full  ban  winning  hazard  nponb, 
in  tba  pocket  c 


A  thra»^iMrter  baS  vimrfac  dDBb- 
let  haanrd  upon  hf  in  the  pocket  d. 

Play  for  the  doublet  hacard  in  the 
pocket  d,  with  a  atreni^  that  wiH 
leave  b  witlhn  the  bauUi,  and  cany 
your  own  ball  to  about  L 


N.  B.  In  an  of  the 
it  win  be  observed,  that  the 
is  declined  foe  the  purpose  either  of 
making  a  baulk,  or  ef  laying  the 
balls  safe;  and  tft  should  be  a  rule 
with  the  striker  to  do  ao  in  every  ia- 
stance  where  the  adrersary'a  ball  is 
ta  hand,  unless  m  As  Jtnt  pian,  be 
anticipates  mors  important  advaa- 
tsges  from  the  bazara,  and  is  able  to 
make  it  with  facility;  tfr,  scroadi^ 
when  a  certain  number  of  pCHuta 
only,  which  the  haiard  w«»nla  give 
him,  are  necessary  for  the  eotnple- 
tion  of  hia  game. 


Fig.  62. 


Fig^n.    Oaael. 
mriker*$  Baa  of  the  TaNs^^AOctr^ 

If  b  (in  the  baulk)  be  the  advex^ 
iary's  ball,  play  froin  d,upon  the 
point  e  of  tne  cushion  off  b  and  o  for 
a  canon. 

If  o  be  the  advenary*s  ball,  give 
a  miss  (if  your  game  wiU  admit  of 
It,)  and  lay  your  ball  at  a,  in  a  line 
with  the  other  balls  and  with  the 
pocket  f. 

N.  B.  This  is  a  verr  common  case; 
the  adTemu'y  has  the  baulk,  and  a 
dead  hazard  in  the  middle  pocket, 
(supposing  c  to  be  his  ball,)  if  the 
striker  nuss  in  playing  bricole.  It 
will  be  prudent,  therefbre,  to  give 
him  a  point,  by  disposing  the  balls 
as  above  recommended,  so  as  to  in-' 

rcept  his  hasard.  and  obtain  the 
chances  of  the  table  ;  there  only  re- 
mainioa  the  choice  of  a  canon  from 
the  cusnion  i,  or  by  playing  the  high 
•bUque  stroke  deacribed,  Chap.  2, 
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Sect  1,  p.  SSf ,  and  a  kwng  hasard 
in  the  pocket  L  in  doing  this,  how* 
ever,  the  striker  should  be  extremely 
cautious  to  dispose  the  balls  pM- 
cisely  in  a  line  with  each  other,  oth- 
erwise he  win  give  his  advenaiy  an 
easy  canon. 

Fig.  62.    Case  2. 

2toA  mr%kmr*9  and  adMrsery's  BmOt 

ofUu  TabU  ;  b  r^baiL 

The  harards  rn>resented  by  Case 
e,  f.  Fig.  Sift. 

A  fbu  ban  doublet  winnhig  hazard 
in  either  of  the  lower  pockets. 

Either  part  the  balb^by  playing  » 
i  ball  gently  upon  either  side  of  b, 
or  play  for  the  doublet  winning  ha» 
ara,  bj  striking  either  a  low  stroke, 
in  order  that  your  baU  may  remain 
at  the  top  <v  the  table,  or  a  high 
stroke,  that  it  may  be  refleeted  near 
to  the  side  cushion. 

N.  B.  The  case  here  described 
must  oconr  more  or  lees  frequently 


^■r^Mi»T.«f;^ 
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in  9VWJ  gaiiM!  both  of  the  white 
balls  have  been  poekotedy  and  the 
rod  remain  npon  the  spot.  Under 
each  etreninstanoes  the  striker  has 
the  ohctce  of  three  modes,  by  which 
he  may  lay  the  balls  safe;  either, 
JlriL  to  briug  the  red  ball  into  the 
Daolk,  and  leave  his  own  ball  at  the 
top  of  the  table  by  a  full  stroke,  as 
above  mentioned  ;  or,  iecomilv,  to 
briqg  both  his  own  and  the  red.  ball 
into  the  baulk,  by  playing  a  i  ball 
hard  npoo  the  latter;  or,  thirdly^  to 
part  the  balls,  or  lay  each  near  a  side- 
cushion,  by  playing  a  i  ball  with 
gentle  strength  upon  the  red.  Of 
these,  the  last  is  attended  with  least 
risk :  in  britiging  the  red  ball  into  the 
baulk,  it  oiien  happens  that  yon 
leave  a  hazard  upon  your  own :  and 
the  consequence  of  a  failure  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  both  balls  into  the 
baiilk,  would  be  too  destructive  to 
admit  of  it  being  made,  where  the 
game  is  pending  on  the  event  of  a 
stroke. 

In  disposing  the  balls  as  above 
directed,  the  striker  should  observe 
two  cautions,  first,  never  to  um 
etraigth  enough  to  pnrodnce  the  case 
b,  o,  Fig.  64  ;  secondly,  to  avoid 
laying  the  I>all8  quite  close  to  tiie 
ooshion. 

Fig.  13.    Case  8. 

h,  Skrikefi  BaU;  A,  r«l  BaUf   », 
adwrnaryt  BaU  cUm  wider  At 

Give  a  pofait  and  lay  your  ball 
all. 

N.  B.  The  intention  of  disposing 
the  balls  as  recommended  in  this 
ease,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted 
«poD;  the  adversarvis  close  under 
the  cushion,  the  striker  himself  in  a 
situation  that  renders  him  incapable 
of  easily  scoring  upon  either  ball: 
by  placmg  his  own  ball,  therefore, 
t&us  advantageously,  if  the  adver 


sary  should  either  miss  or  make  an 
imperfect  stroke,  *a  certain  hnsard 
must  be  the  consequence.  When- 
ever, from  an  unfavourable  position, 
you  are  incapable  of  scoring,  and 
your  adversary  happen  to  have  no 
hazard  upon  the  red  ball,  it  should 
be  an  invariable  rule  rather  to  give  a 
pobit,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
missing  unintentionaUv,  and  thereby 
leaving  the  balls  to  a  disadvantage. 

Fig.  63.    Case  4. 

Striker'i  Satt  off  Ifts  7W6fe  ;  •efoer- 
sary'BBaUinaiiyparioffke  TtibU 
ta  whidt  ii  does  not  prr$mU  a 
dkad  hatardi  rod  BaU  otfort  ih% 
pocket  q. 

Play  for  the  red  hazard  brloole, 
by  striking  with  a  due  depee  of 
strength  upon  the  top  cushion  ato, 
from  the  point  e. 

N.  B.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is 
always  better  to  play  brioole  by  one 
reflexion  than  by  two.  The  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  leaving  the  red 
ball  over  a  pocket,  unless  yon  have 
a  sure  hazard  upon  your  adversary's 
ball,  must  be  at  least  a  loss  of  three, 
perhaps  of  six  points;  but  whenever 
you  have  at  the  same  time  a  fitvour* 
able- winning  hazard  upon  your  ad- 
versary's ball,  it  is  in  every  such 
case  good  play  to  prefer  the  latter, 
in  order  to  gam  the  red  hazard  snl^ 
sequently. 

Fig.  63.    Case  6. 

s^  atriker^BBott;  I  ndoeroarfiBalii 
n^rodBaU. 

Push  your  ball  gently  round  to  the 
lower  side  of  I. 

N.  B.  In  doing  this,  the  striker 
must  be  caations  to  make  the  balls 
touch  each  other,  and  to  leave  them 
close  to  each  other,  otherwise  his  de- 
sign will  be  in  a  great  measure  frus- 
trmtsd: 
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Fig.  t3.    Cue  L 
Btrikm'iBaaQfA*  7bU<. 

KtvW  (mil  daablctviDniun  haaud 
■poll  b,  is  ths  pocket  1. 

A  cmnon  by  pUying   &  ans- 
ImU  npoD  tbelan  iide  of  b. 


A  losini  h»Mnl  npon  b,  in  tho 
piHket  h,  by  pl*jing  k  tbre*-qn«rt«r 
ba'I  hucd  apoD  iti  right  Bld<. 

Wlielher  b  bo  the  ndyarwry'i  or 
Ihe  red  ball,  ctuion  with  *  strenrtb 
that  will  leavB  b  bcloir  tha  middle 
of  the  table,  and  create  a  hazard 
■poo  c,  in  tb«  pocket  k. 

Fig.  a.    CaM  e. 

Anbr'i  Ball  of  rlU  Tnbli:—mi  of 
the  BalU  ati,at  btfer*,  tk»  oAtr 

V  b  tM  flu  ftdTCOBij'*  UJI,  plaj 


for  the  wirming  haiard  to  ni&k#  ■ 

If  b  be  the  red  ball,  plsr  fer  tha 
canon  etranB  enon^  to  bnn«  your 
own  ball  away  fnxn  the  pocket  k, 
and  the  red  ball  fhnn  1,  maun  jvl 
do  bM  nooeed  in  makiDg  IL 


er  BalTal  a. 

dioi  ie/bre. 

A  eanoa  and  a  winning  donbM 
haunl  npon  b,  in  the  poclket  i,  by 


Sis, 


If  b  be  tbe  red  ball,  and  UwadTO- 
•ary'iball  ii  okee  nndar  the  omhioa 
~' ~  playlbc  Uie  wIiuuiighHaRlaDl 


If  b  be  the  tArtnarfn  ball,  plaj  1 
tor  the  losing  baiOurd  in  tHi  pocket 
g,  and  bring  the  ball  out  for  a  snb- 
seqaent  winning  hasard  in  the  Mune 
pocket :  if  you  succeed,  make  a 
Daulk. 

N.  B.  The  cases  here  described 
are  particularly  interesting  to  the 
young  player,  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence  :  the  striker's  nail 
being  off  the  table,  with  one  of  the 
balls  in  the  baulk,  and  the  other  at  U 
short  distance  from  the  side  cushion, 
and  near  to  the  striking  line ;  the 
atriker  ^ould  be  influenced  in  the 
mode  of  p|^y  he  adopts  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, namely,  ny  the  position 
of  the  ball  within  the  baulk,  and 
whether  it  be  the  white  or  red  balL 
Thus,  in  Case  1,  the  bail  e  is  so  near 
as  to  render  the  canon  certain,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  should  in 
all  cases  be  played  for,  as  bein^  most 
proBtable.  Case  2,  however,  is  ma- 
terially different';  the  ball  d  being  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  b,  the 
canon  may  be  readily  missed,  by 
playing  either  with  more  or  less  than 
the  requisite  dej^ree  of  fulness  ; 
when,  by  the  position  the  balls  will 
obtain,  if  incautiously  and  unsuc- 
.^^ssfully  struck,  an  almost  certain 
hazard  or  canon  will  remain  :  it  will, 
therefore,  be  more  expedient  to  play 
for  the  winning  hazard  to  make  a 
bnnlk  ;  as  it  will  also  in  Case  8, 
provided  e  be  the  red  ball,  but  if  e 
oe  ^he  advereary^s  ball,  no  loss  can 
ensue  from  playing  for  the  canon,  as 
the  adversary,  in  his  close  situation, 
will  be  incapable  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  failure.  In  the  two  last 
eases  of  oanoning,  a  little  address 
will  enable  the  striker  either  to 
porJcet  the  ball  b  by  the  same  etroke, 
or  dispose  it  before  a  pocket  for  the 
succeeding;  in  the  former  case,  be- 
fore the  pocket  1 ;  in  the  latter,  be- 
fore the  pocket  L 

Fig.  68.    Caae  4. 
.  StrOtt^iBaapftke  TWf. 

A  fhn  ban  doublet  whrntng  haavd 
Upon  Si  in  the  pocket  g. 


A  winning  doublet  hasard  upon  n, 
in  the  pocket  h,  and  a  losing  dou- 
blet hazard  in  the  pocket  f,  by  play- 
ing a  i  ball  smart  upon  its  right 
side. 

The  rewent,  by  playing  a  f  baU 
smart  upon  its  left  side* 

A  canon  by  playin|[  a  i  ball,  or  a 
I  ball  upon  the  left  side  of  n,  if  the 
third  ball  is  situaftd  at  q  ;  if  at  either 
o  or  p,  by  playing  a  k  ball  upon  its 
left  side. 

If  n  be  the  advenary's  baO,  and 
the  red  ball  be  at  q,  play  for  the  win- 
ning hazard  to  obtain  the  canon, 
upon  n  being  replaced  upon  its  pro- 
per spot. 

If  n  be  the  adversary's  ball,  and 
the  red  ball  be  either  at  o  or  p,  give 
a  miss,  if  your  adversary  wants 
more  than  three  points  to  complete 
his  game,  and  lay  your  ball  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  opposite 
cushion. 

Supposing  n  the  adversary's  ball, 
and  the  reel  ball  to  be  situated  at  t, 
play  to  hole  the  latter  in  the  pocket 
n,  with  moderate  strength. 

If  n  be  the  red  ball,  and  the  adver 
sary's  ball  occupy  the  spot  at  o,  give 
a   point,  if  the    adversary's    gome 
wants  more  than  three  of  being  up, 
and  hiy  your  ball  at  r. 

If  n  be  the  red  ball,  and  the  adver 
sary's  ball  is  either  at  p  or  t,  carry 
the  latter  gently  to  the  pocket  h,  and 
in  the  event  of  holing  it,  make  a 
baulk. 

N.  B.  It  should  be  a  rule  never  to 
make  the  winning  hazard  upon  the 
white  ball,  cif  any  other  mode  of 
scoring  presents  itself  at  the  same 
time,)  wnen  you  will  have  no  hazard 
upon  the  red  ball  afterwards,  or  will 
be  unable  to  make  a  baulk,  or  bring 
one  of  the  balls  into  the  baulk,  and 
leave  the  other  safe.  By  pocketing 
the  adversary's  ball,  you  give  him 
the  whole  range  of  the  striking 
ring  to  play  fh>m,  and  consequently 
an  opportunity  of  proiittng  by  your 
leaving  the  baUa  to  any  disadyaii- 
tage. 
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Fig.  64.    Ouel. 


A  i  ball  winning  hanrd  npon  t,  in 
the  pocket  h. 

A  I  b«ll  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in 
tiie  pocket  g. 

A  kMinff  hasara  npon  a,  in  the 
pocket  h,  by  playing  either  a  i  ball, 
or  a  high  fttroke  nearly  fall  upon  its 
ieft  side  from  the  point  e. 

The  same  with  rsgard  to  b,  in  the 
pocket  g. 

A  canon  hr  playing  a  i  ball 
either  npon  the  right  side  of  a,  or 
upon  the  left  side  of  h,  fixun  the 
point  f. 

PUy  for  the  canon  with  mode- 
rate strength  npon  the  adTereary's 
ball. 

Fig.  54.    Case  a. 
Sinker's  Ball  <if  the  Table. 

A  fall  ball  winning  hasazd  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  h. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  npon  c, 
in  tlie  pocket  g. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  i  ball  npon 
the  right  side  of  b,  from  the  point  d, 
or  upi^n  the  left  side  of  c  from  the 
point  h. 

K  ther  by  a  low  stroke  carry  the 
R(Iver8ary*R  ball  to  the  comer  pocket, 
or  canon'upon  the  adversary*^  ball, 
with  a  strength  that  will  bring  your 
own  rather  below  the  middle  pocket, 
if  you  happen  to  fail,  and  leave  the 
former  above  the  red  balL 


Fig.  64.    Case  8. 

A  winning  hazard  npon  f,  in  the 
pocket  b,  by  playing  a  I  bail  npon 
its  lef^  side  from  the  pohit  f. 

The  same  npon  k,  in  the  pocket 

g- 

A  oanon  by  plajring^  a  k  ball 
strong  upon  the  enshion  aide  of  either 
ball. 

Carry  the  adversary's  ball  gently 
to  the  oomer  pocket|  and  play  a  low 
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stroke,  so  as  to  leave  Tom  own  near 
to  the  side  cnshloo :  u  yon  sncoeed 
in  holing  it,  give  a  point,  and  lay 
yonr  ball  in  the  baulk. 

N.  B.  In  the  cases  above  describid, 
and  all  similar  ones,  it  shonld  be  a 
rule  to  play  at  the  adTersarv's  rather 
than  the  red  ball.  In  the  fint,  it  will 
be  proper  to  play  for  the  canon  m 
preference  to  the  hazard,  as  a  fisilnTe 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  wonld  al- 
most inevitably  prove  tne  loss  of 
two  or  more  pomts,  by  leaving  a 
canon  for  the  adversary;  whereas, 
by  playing  for  the  former  yon  win 
be  enablM  to  lay  the  balls  safe,  m 
the  event  of  your  stroke  proving 
unsnccessfhl  ;  but  in  the  last,  in 
playing  at  the  hazard,  although  un- 
successfully, the  sMker's  baU  wfll 
remain  out  of  danger,  and  the  adver- 
sary will  be  laid  close  under  ■  the 
cusnion,  in  which  situation  he  must 
play  to  a  disadvantage,  and  will  ma 
the  risk  of  leaving  his  game  open, 
if  he  attempt  to  score  otherw^e, 
than  by  gently  dropping  the  white 
ball  in  return,  to  the  opposite  comer 
pocket. 

Fig.  54.    Case  4. 

airiker's  BaU  of  the  TaUe, 

A  winning  harard  upon  n,  in  tiie 
pocket  h.  by  playing  a  k  ball  apoD 
Its  left  side,  from  the  point  d. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  m,  in  the 
pocket  g,  by  playing  a  i  ball  npon 
Its  right  9i<ie  from  me  point  h. 

A  winning  doublet  hazard  upon  n, 
in  the  pocket  p,  by  playix^  a  full 
ball  from  the  point  e. 

A  winning  ooublet  hazard  npon  m, 
in  the  pocket  o,  by  playing  a  full 
ball  from  the  pocket  g. 

A  canon  by  placing  strong  upon 
either  ball  in  the  nick,  from  the  most  - 
distant  part  of  the  striking  ring,  as 
from  the  point  h,  with  regud  to  the 
ball  n. 

Play  for  the  donblet  hazard  upon 
the  adversary's  ball,  by  a  low  stroke, 
and  use  a  strength  that  will  leave  H 
near  to  the  lower  cushion,  if  you  do 
not  pocket  it. 


Fig.  56.    Cue  1. 
Bb-iktr't  Bail  off  tt<  Table. 


A  CAUOn  bj  playiD^  A  i  boll  upon 
the  rigbt  aide  of  d,  from  the  point  a, 
or  a  t  bail  upon  its  right  Bide  fnna 
the  poin  t  e. 

ir  c  be  the  Bdvereaij'e  ball,  canon 
upon  d,  from  ttie  poinC  a,  gtron;; 
anoiiEh  to  leava  it  a  buard  for  the 
middle  pocket  | 

Snpposing  c  tlie>.red  ball,  and  the  for  tin 
adTOr^^«ly'»  ball  ro  be  d,  play  for  the  npon  i 
canon  upnn  the  latter  from  the  point  |      if  I  be   the  red  ball. 


If  c  be  Ihe  red  ball,  and  (he  adTsi^ 
Huy'a  ball  be  near  to  the  caahion  aa 
at  e,  play  npon  o  for  Uie  wiuniog 


The  haaaid  represented  m  Can  1 
Fig.  B4. 

A  winning  hazard  In  the  pocket  h, 
and  a  canon  by  playing  amart  apoQ 

the  adveiaa^'i  ball,  play 


middle  of  -the  i 


D  to 


be  d,  play  for  the    npon  its  right  Bide. 
—  '— -  the  point  I      if  1  be   the  red  ball,  plaj 
the  I  k  for  the  winning  taiard  a; 


1  leare  a   canoo. 


Fig^M. 


Fig.  M.    0M61. 


mrihm-'B  Sail  cf  A«  TbMe;— red 
Bull  m  A«  mai;-~dy  aihferaar^s 
Mali,  too  ki^  for  a  amoi^  6v 
plagmg  o§  m  Oate  4,  Fig.  18.  amd 
$00  low  to  admk  of  •  eamm  oemg 
'      "  made,  oomQml^Fig.  66. 


A  winning  hmrd  npon  d,  in  the 
poclLet  e,  by  playing  a  i  ball  upon 
Its  right  side  from  the  point  o,  or  a  I 
ball  ftoia  the  point  a. 

A  kmnff  hanrd  npon  d,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  k  ball  npon 
Its  left  side  fram  the  point  e. 

A  fall  ball  winning  doublet  hazard 
upon  4,  in  the  pocket  k,  by  playing 
from  the  point  e. 

A  ftill  ball  winning  donblet  hasard 
upon  d,  in  the  pocket  1,  by  playing 
Irom  the  point  a. 

A  losing  doublet  hazard  npon  d.. 
in  the  pocket  f,  by  placing  a  i  ball 
smart  upon  its  right  side  from  the 
points. 

Play  for  the  doublet  hazard  in  the 
pocket  1,  and  strike  low  upon  your  [ 


ban,  that  it  mnyranudn  neariy  in  A* 
place  occupied  by  that  of  ibe  adver- 
sary, and  with  such  a  degree  of 
strength  as  will  just  serre  to  bting 
the  latter  to  the  bottom  of  the 
table. 

Should  the  order  of  1h€  bulb  be 
reversed,  and  the  adTersary's  ball 
happen  to  ocrnpy  the  neigliboiBhood' 
of  tne  spot,  and  'the  red  IrnH  be  at  d, 
while  tne  striker  Is  either  off  the 
table,  or  situated  abovt  the  sfirikiBg 
ring,  he  may  either  play  fine  upon 
the  right  side  of  g,  for  the  canon,  by 
which  he  will  eittier  bole  g  in  i^  er 
lay  it  over  the  pocket,  or  be  may 
play  for  the  losing  hazard  in  tM 
pocket  e  smart,  by  which  he  wffl 
part  the  balls,  as  in  Case  1,  Fig.  60; 
or  he  may  play  a  i  ball  hig^i  stroke 
smart  upon  the  left  side  of  g,  ia 
ovder  eitner  to  hole  it  in  the  upper 
comer  pocket  b,  or  lay  it  under  the 
cushion,  while  his  own  bell  aasnmee 
Uie  position  L  Of  these  modes  of 
play,  the  first  will  be  most  profitable 
if  successful,  the  latter  more  safe,  tf 
the  stroke  prove  ineifeotnaL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BULKS  07  THX  BED  WUfNINa  (OABABfBOLE)  GAMl. 

The  Red  Winning  Game  is  described  at  page  587.  We 
have  now  to  give  the  roles  and  directions. 

SxonoN  I. — Sides  for  (kt  Red  Winning  Oame, 

1.  The  stroke,  and  the  choice  of  balls  must,  in  the  firsi 
place,  be  strung  for,  as  in  the  winning  and  losing  game. 

2.  The  red  ball*  is  to  be  placed  on  a  spot  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  centre,  between  the  stringing  nails  or  spots  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  lower  down  than  in  the  oarambole  win<- 

,  ning  and  losing  game. 

8.  The  white  or  striker's  ball  is  to  be  played  from  a  spot 
made  for  that  purpose,  or  from  within  the  ring  in  the  centre 
of  the  baulk. 

4.  After  the  first  striker  has  played,  his  adTersary  is  to 
^  play  next,  and  so  on  alternately ;  or  the  striker  is  to  foUow 

his  gaining  stroke,  as  may  have  been  previously  agreed  upon. 

5.  If  the  striker  miss  Doth  balls,  he  loses  one  point ;  if  by 
the  same  stroke  he  strike  his  own  ball  into  a  pocket,  he  loses 
three  points. 

6.  If  the  striker  hits  the  red  ball  and  his  adversary's  ball 
with  his  own  ball  he  wins  two  points ;  this  is  called  a  canon. 

7.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  baU,  he  wins  two 
points. 

8.  If  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins  three  points. 

9.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  ball,  and  the  red 
ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  five  points. — N.  B.  Two  for 
the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  baU. 

10.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  and  at  the  same  time 
pockets  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  four  points. — ^N.  B.  Two 
for  the  canon,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

11.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  and  at  the  same  time 
holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points. — ^N.  B.  Two  for  the 
canon,  and  three  for  pocketing  the  red  ball. 

12.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  and  by  the  same  stroke 
holes  both  his  adversary's  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  seven 
points. — "N,  B.  Two  for  the  oanon,  two  for  the  white,  and 
three  for  the  red  hazard. 
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18.  If  the  fltriker  foraea  either  hb  idTerauy'B  or  the  red 
ball  oyer  the  teble,  and  bj  the  same  stroke  holes  his  own 
ball,  he  eoumts  nothing,  but  makes  no  forfeit. 

14.  If  the  striker  in  plajing  a  stroke  shonld  make  his  maee 
er  eue  tooch  two  balls  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deemed  a  foal 
stroke,  and  if  discoyered  hy  the  adversarj,  he  wins  nothing 
for  aaj  points  he  maj  have  made  b j  the'  stroke,  and  his  adrer- 
sarj  maj  break  or  part  the  balls,  and  plaj  from  the  proper 
•pot  on  the  red  ball,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  But 
if  npon  the  foregoing  stroke,  which  is  deemed  fool,  his  adver- 
sary does  not  break  the  balls,  and  play  from  the  proper  spot^ 
Ac.,  then  the  striker  may  reckon  all  the  points  he  made  by 
the  stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  reckon  them. 

15.  If  the  striker  makes  a  fool  stroke^  and  at  the  same  time 
holes  his  own  ball,  he  loses  two  or  three  points,  according  to 
which  ball  he  straok  first.  Three  for  the  red,  and  two  for  the 
white. 

16.  After  a  red  ball  has  been  holed  or  foroed  over  the  table, 
the  striker  is  bound  to  see  the  ball  placed  on  its  proper  spot 
again,  before  he  strikes,  otherwise  he  can  win  no  points  while 
the  ball  is  out  of  its  place,  and  the  stroke  he  made  is  deemed 
fool. 

17.  After  the  striker  has  made  either  a  canon  or  a  hazard, 
if  he  should  tonoh  either  of  the  balls  with  his  hand,  stick, 
or  otherwise,  he  gains  no  points,  and  the  stroke  is  deemed 
tfbnl. 

18.  If  the  striker  play  with  the  wrong  ball,  the  stroke  is 
considered  fooL 

19.  If  the  striker  play  with  the  wrong  ball,  and  his  error 
be  not  discoyered  by  his  adversary,  he  may  reckon  all  the 
points  he  made  by  the  stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to 
aoore  them. 

20.  If  the  striker  is  abont  to  play  with  the  wrong  ball,  no 
one  hath  a  right  to  discover  his  error  to  him,  except  his  part- 
ner, if  they  are  playins  a  four  match. 

21.  If  the  stnker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  a  losing  hasard,  he  loses  either  two  or  three 
points,  aeoording  to  whidi  ball  he  struck  first,  and  the  stroke 
is  considered  fool.. 

22-.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wnmg  ball,  and  misses 
both  the  remaining  buls^  he  loses  one  pointy  and  if  the  ball 
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tTioald  go  into  a  pocket  by  the  stroike^  he  loses  Aiee  pointf| 
mnd  it  is  deemed  foul. 

N.  B.  The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regolations  are  likewise  to 
be  observed  as  in  the  earambole  winning  and  losing  game. 


SxonON  n. — Omeral  Iruiructumi  frr  the  Bed  Wwning 

(^Carambok)  Game. 

The  earambole  winning  game  is  bj  no  means  so  fnll  of 
Tarietj  as  the  winning  and  losing,  but  it  reqaires  a  greater 
degree  of  judgment,  and  depends  more  materially  upon  the 
sknl  of  the  player. 

The  general  principles  of  tbe  game,  however,  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  preceding,  £nd  most  of  the  observations 
and  cautions  laid  down  for  uiat,  are  applicable  to  both :  the 
canons  are  precisely  similar,  and  the  striker  is  influenced  by 
the  same  grand  object  of  making  the  baulk. 

In  the  earambole  winning  game,  the  principal  objects  to  be 
held  in  view  by  the  striker,  are,  first,  so  to  regulate  his  stroke, 
that  in  making  the  desired  winning  hazard,  he  may  not  at  the 
same  time  male  the  losing,  and  secondly,  to  dispose  the  balls 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  adversary  may  either  have  no 
hazard  at  all,  or  a  hazard  in  playing  which  there  will  be  an 
equal  chance  of  holing  his  own  and  the  ball  he  plays  at.  * 

The  first  of  these  often  requires  a  considerable  share^  of 
address,  for  in  certain  situations  of  the  balls,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  pocket  the  one  without  the  other;  or  to 
canon  without  at  the  same  time  pocketing  the  striking  balL 
The  requisites  in  order  to  avoid  these  sources  of  danger,  are, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  angles  of  the  table,  an  ability  in 
the  striker  to  avail  himself  of  the  different  modifications  in 
the  action  of  his  instrument,  and  a  studious  attention  to  the 
different  degrees  of  strength. 

It  is  not  prudent  in  this,  as  in  the  winning  and  losing 
same,  for  the  firit  player  to  make  a  miss ;  for  the  red  bafi 
being  upon  the  lower  mark,  (about  midway  between  the  centre 
of  the  table  and  the  top  cushion)  the  adversary  will  have  a 
good  winning  hazard.  It  is  preferable  to  bring  the  red  ball 
into  the  bau&,  and  at  the  same  time  play  ratl^r  high  upon 
the  striking  ball,  in  order  that  it  may  roll  onwards  towardfl 
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the  top  eoflliioii.  lin  cMe  of  plmjing  for  the  wmning  hinud, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  use  a  degree  of  strength  that  will  bring 
the  red  ball  away  from  the  pocket  and  jonr  own  in  baulky  in 
the  event  of  the  attempt  proving  nnsocceaBfiil. 

Mach  of  the  success  of  the  striker  in  this  game,  will  depend 
upon  his  skill  in  striking  the  full  or  straight  haiard.     Sonae 
pnjers  are  extremely  expert  at  this,  inasmuch  as  that  when 
they  get  the  balls  in  a  direct  line  between  two  pockets,  they 
are  enabled  to  make  the  game  by  successiye  winning  hasards, 
without  allowing  their  adversary  anoth^  opportnnity  of  play- 
ing.    Thus  suppose  the  red  ball  to  be  on  the  spot^  and  the 
striker's  ball  behind  it,  in  an  angle  with  one  of  the  middle 
pockets,  his  ball  after  holing  the  red,  will,  if  it  be  ^irojected 
evenly  by  the  cue,  roll  a  little  onwards,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  striker  will  have  to  repeat  his  stroke  for  the  coraer 
pocket,  after  it  has  been  replaced,  and  so  on,  backwards  and 
forwards,  until  he  commit  a  blunder,  and  lose  the  haaard. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  are,  with  regard  to  billiards  in 
general,  equally  good  players,  make  all^  other  haxards  with 
greater  facility.     The  great  art  in  making  straight  haxards, 
consists  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eye  surveys  the  pocket 
and  the  balls,  and  in  the  consequent  smartness  and  sudden- 
ness of  the  stroke ;  for  success  in  these  cases  will  seldom 
allow  of  a  very  studied  attention  to  the  mode  of  striking, 
and  '^  the  more  frequently  the  eye  is  suffered  to  wander  from 
one  ball  to  another,  the  more  certainly  will  the  stroke  be 
unsuccessful." 

In  this  game  the  striker  may  often  avail  himself  with  great 
advantage,  of  a  facility  of  malans  what  are  called  reflected  or 
doublet  hazards ;  for  whenever  the  red  ball  is  situated  unfa- 
vourably, and  the  white  ball  presents  no  direct  haaard,  it  is 
uniformly  preferable  to  attempt  the  reflected  hazard  with  gen- 
tle strength  upon  the  latter.  Haxards  of  this  description  are 
more  easily  to  be  made  than  they  appear  to  be ;  indeed  there 
'are  few  positions  which  a  ball  can  obtain,  in  which  it  may  not 
be  doubled  into  one  or  another  pocket,  by  a  player  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  angles  of  the  table ;  as  is  exemplified  in 
Figs.  35,  86.  The  same  directions  however  will  not  hold  good 
with  regard  to  the  red  ball,  for  in  playing  at  this,  the  utmost 
caution  should  be  used  not  to  bring  it  into  any  hazardous 
situation,  for  which  reason  when  the  chances  of  scoring  are 
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equal  upon  each  ball,  and  no  important  advantage  is  in  vieiw, 
from  pla jiBff  at  the  red,  it  is  uniformly  deemed  better  play 
to  choose  me  white.  WhencTcr  the  reflected  hasard  is 
attempted,  one  caution  should  always  be  observed,  namely, 
**  in  the  case  of  the  red  hasard,  to  play  strong  enough  to 
bring  the  ball  away  from  the  pocket,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
white  hasard,  to  use  such  a  moderate  degree  of  strength  as 
will  leave  it  over  the  hole  if  it  do  not  enter  it. 

The  red  Winning  game  possessing  fewer  chances  than  the 
winning  and  losing,  the  stnker  may  more  freauentlv  with  im- 
punity saorifioe  an  uncertain  or  difficult  hasard,  to  tne  purpose 
of  lajring  the  balls  safe ;  he  ought,  therefore,  in  every  case 
in  which  he  despairs  of  scoring,  to  have  one  object  only  in 
▼lew ;  to  lay  his  own  or  his  adversary's  ball  in  that  part  of 
the  table  which  affords  no  hasard  or  canon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KULES  01*  THE  BED  LOSINO  CA^MBOLB  GAME. 

The  Losing  Carambole  Game  is  the  reverse  of  the  Win- 
ning, as  stated  at  page  629. 

*'\         Seotion  I. — Rules  for  the  Red  or  Cdramhole  Ipnng  Game, 

1.  The  game,  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carambole 

winning  game. 
i  2.  If  the  striker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  one  point,  and 

if  he  holes  his  own  ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  three 
i  points. 

u  8.  If  the  striker  pockets  the  red  ball,  he  loses  three  pdnts^ 

I)  and  the  red  ball  must  be  replaced  upon  its  proper  spot. 

4.  If  he  pockets  the  white  ball,  he  loses  two  points. 

5.  If  the  striker  by  the  same  stroke,  hole  both  the  red  and 
the  white  ball,  he  loses  five  points,  two  for  the  white,  and 

r  three  for  the  red  ball. 

•1  6.  If  the  striker  mskes  a  canon,  he  wins  two  points. 

7.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  and  holes  either  of  the 
object  bidk,  he  wins  nothing  for  the  canon,  and  loses  either 
^  two  or  three  points,  as  he  may  have  struck  the  red  or  the 

white  ball  first 
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S.  If  Um  rtiiker  plsys  at  the  irUie  ball  fini,  m»k9m  ouiob, 
•ad  al  Uie  same  tune  holes  his  own  ball,  he  whiB  four  p^tnts; 
-—two  for  the  eaaon,  and  two  for  his  losing  hasud. 

9.  If  the  striker  plays  first  at  the  red  b^,  makes  a  oanon, 
and  also  holes  his  own  ball,  he  wins  five  points  s— three  for 
the  losinghasard  off  the  red  ball,  and  two  for  the  eanon. 

N.  B.  The  rest  of  the  roles  and  regulations  ate  likewise  to 
be  obserred)  as  in  the  earambole  winning,  losing  game^  &c 


SlonON  U.'^Ommd  Inttrwtiom»  of  t^  Cammbok  Lommg 

The  red  or  earambole  losing  game  requires  even  mofre 
judgment  than  the  winning,  and  the  chances  in  it  ate  olten 
more  yarious ;  especially  if  the  players  do  not  properly  under- 
stand the  skilful  part.  -  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  defence, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  strength  with  which  each 
stroke  should  be  played,  either  to  defend  or  make  a  haaard. 
When  properly  undei%tood,  however,  a  losing  ^mie  haurd  is 
much  more  easy  to  be  made  than  a  winning  game  haiard  is 
in  general. 

ft  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  many  of  the  observa- 
tions  we  have  already  made,  which  will  apply  to  Inlliards  la 
fleneral ;  yide  the  general  observations  on  the  winning  and 
being  game,  Chap.  4,  Sect  2 ;  precisely  the  reverse,  however, 
of  the  rules  laid  down  for  die  earambole  winning  game  la 
applicable  to  the  losing;  the  chief  objects  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  striker,  being  to  avoid  making  the  winning  haiard  in 
attempting  the  losing.  After  what  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  preceding  games,  the  means  of  eflfeoting  this  will  rea- 
dily suggest  themselves  to  the  striker. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
white  losing  game,  for  the  striker  to  be  able  to  play  brioole, 
as  it  IB  termed ;  for  it  is  very  common  for  a  player,  in  order 
'  ensnare  his  adversary,  to  lay  his  ball  in  such  a  way  bef<Me 
a  pocket,  that  the  latter  will  often  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  avoid  holing  it,  if  he  play  the  direct  stroke;  bytakingthe 
proper  angle,  however,  and  striking  the  cushion  previously^ 
he  may  always  obviate  this  danger,  and  will  very  generally 
be  enabled  to  make  the  desired  losing  hasard. 
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OHAPTBK  Vn. 

OV  THS  6IMPIJB  OARAMBOUB  OB  VKESOB  GAMB. 

The  Bimple  carambole  game  (referred  to  at  page  576,)  ia 
played  with  three  balls,  and  consists  osoally  of  twelve  points, 
which  are  scored  by  canons  only,  and  forfeitures.  It  possesses 
bat  few  chances,  and  consequently  requires  a  considerable  " 
share  of  skill  and  judgment.  It  is  seldom  played  alone,  but 
usually  by  an  able  player  against  the  winning  and  losing,  or 
the  winning  game  of  an  indifferent  one ;  and  is  considered 
equal  to  giving  fifteen  out  of  twenty-four  points.  This  is  the 
game  now  played  in  -France.  A  variety  of  this  game  is  to 
make  it  consist  entirely  of  doublet  canons,  and  at  the  present 
day  this  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  play  recognized  in  France; 
it  is  therefore,  par  excellence,  called  French  Billiards. 

Section  I. — Rtde$  /or  ike  Simple  Cdramhole  Game, 

1.  The  game  commences  in  the  usual  manner,  the  red  ball 
being  placed  upon  its  appropriate  spot,  and  the  players  string- 
ing for  lead,  and  choice  of  balls,  as  in  the  preceding  games. 

2.  The  game  is  played  in  two  different  ways.  In  the  first, 
both  kinds  of  hazards  lose,  in  the  second,  they  count  for  no- 
thing; the  first  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  play,  and  the 
striker  upon  making  either  a  winning  or  losing  hazard,  loses 
as  many  points  as  he  would  have  gained  by  that  particular 
stroke  in  the  winning  or  losing  game. 

3.  If  the  striker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  one  point }  if  by 
the  same  stroke  he  pockets  his  own  ball,  he  loses  three  points. 

4.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  he  gains  two  points. 

5.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  and  holes  himself  off  the 
adversary's  ball,  he  loses  two  points  for  the  hazard,  and  gains 
nothing  for  the  canon. 

6.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  and  holes  himself  off  the 
red  ball,  he  loses  three  points,  and  gains  nothing  for  the  canon. 

7.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  by  the  same  stroke  holes  the 
adversary's  ball,  he  loses  two  points. 

8.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  holes  the  red  ball  by  the 
same  stroke,  he  loses  three  points. 

9.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  hole  both  his  own  and  the 
adversary's  ball^  he  loses  four  points. 
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^  10.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  at  the  same  time  holes  hoA 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  loses  five  points,  if  he  plajed  at 
the  white,  and  six  if  he  plajed  at  the  red  balL 

11.  K  the  striker  canons,  and  holes  all  three  of  the  balls- 
*  by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  either  scTen  or  eight  p<nnt^ 
according  to  the  ball  which  he  played  at 

The  rules  for  the  carambole  winning  and  losing  gnme,  am 
also  to  be  observed  in  the  simple  carambole  game. 

BEOnoif  n. — GenenU  OhtervcUions  in  the  Simple  CaramboU 

Oame, 

In  the  simple  carambole  game,  as  hazards  are  disregarded, 
it  only  remains  for  the  striker  either  to  endeavour  to  canon,  as 
the  only  means  of  scoring,  or  to  lay  the  balls  safe,  or  in  saeh 
a  position  that  his  adversary  may  obtain  no  canon.     If  he 
despairs  of  accomplishing  the  first,  or  deems  the  attempt 
attended  with  risk,  the  latter  is  more  easily  to  be  effected  in 
this  game  than  in  any  other,  it  having  fewer  chances ;  and  yet 
there  are  few  positions  of  the  balls  in  which  it  is  not  possible 
for  an  expert  player  to  canon.     Whoever  has  been  much  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  billiard  rooms,  must  have  observed 
matches  in  which  a  common  walking  stick,  or  the  hand  without 
any  stick,  is  played  by  a  good  player  against  the  cue  or  maoe 
of  a  bad  one,  and  that  the  stick  or  hand  player  most  com- 
monly comes  off  victor.  If  he  were  to  pay  a  more  minute  atten« 
tion  to  such  games,  he  would  perceive  that  the  greater  number 
of  points  gained  by  the  latter,  are  scored  from  canons,  which 
his  adversary  had  thrown  in  his  way,  through  ignorance  of  the 
game ;  and  upon  which  he  almost  exclusively  depends,  being 
unable,  under  the  disadvantage  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  make 
a  stroke  firm  enough  to  ensure  many  of  the  common  winning 
and  losing  hasards ;  but  to  canon  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, requires  a  very  great  share  of  judgment  and  dexterity 

CHAPTER  ym. 

m 

RULES  OP  THE  WHITE  WINNING  GAME. 

The  white  winning  same  is  much  more  simple  than  any  we 
have  hitherto  described.  Toffether  with  the  white  losing  game, 
it  is  considered  a  key  to  Bimards  in  general^  and  may  m  n» 
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fully  practised  by  loamerSi  before  tbej  attempt  the  more 
ciHuplez  carambole  games.  (See  the  introdttotory  aoooimt 
oi  the  White  Ball  Games,  at  page  575.) 

Sbotion  L'^Rtdes  ft/r  the  While  Winning  Oame. 

1.  The  game  begins  bj  stringing  for  the  lead  and  choioe 
of  balls/ as  in  the  ^*  Winning  and  Losing  Game."  Roles  1-6. 

2.  Immediately  after  a  hazard  has  been  won^  the  balk  are 
to  be  broken,  and  the  striker  is  to  lead  as  at  first. 

3.  When  a  hazard  has  been  lost  in  either  of  the  comer 
pockets,  the  leader  is,  if  his  adversary  requires  it,  to  lead  from 
the  end  of  the  table  where  the  hazard  was  lost ;  but  if  the 
hazard  was  lost  in  either  of  the  middle  pockets,  it  is  at  the 
leader's  option  to  play  from  either  end  of  the  table  he  pleases. 

4.  If  the  striker  misses  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses  one 
point;  if  by  the  same  stroke  he  holes  his  own  baU^  he  loses 
three  points,  as  in  the  carambole  games. 

"  5.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  or  both  balls,  or  forces  both 
of  them  over  the  table,  or  on  a  cushion,  he  loses  two  points.'' 

''  6.  If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary's  ball  over  the  table^ 
or  on  a  cushion,  he  scores  two  points.'' 

'^  7.  If  the  striker  who  plays  the  stroke,  should  make  his  ad- 
versary's ball  go  80  near  the  brink  of  a  pocket,  as  to  be  judged 
to  stand  still,  and  it  should  afterwards  fall  into  it,  the  striker 
wins  nothing,  and  the  ball  must  be  put  on  the  brink  where  it 
stood,  for  his  adversary  to  play  at  the  next  stroke." 

"8.  K  the  striker's  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink  or  edge 
of  a  pocket,  and  if  in  attempting  to  play  it  off  he  should 
make  the  ball  fto  in,  he  loses  three  points." 

**  9.  If  a  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink  or  edge  of  a  pocket| 
and  it  should  fall  into  the  pocket,  before  or  when  the  striker 
has  delivered  his  ball  from  his  mace  or  cue,  so  as  to  have  no 
ohance  for  his  stroke,  in  that  case  the  striker's  and  his  adver- 
sary's balls  must  be  placed  in  the  same  position,  or  as  near 
as  possible  thereto,  and  the  striker  must  play  again."     • 

"  10.  If  by  a  foul  stroke,  the  striker  lioles  his  own  or  both 
balls,  or  forces  his  own  or  both  balls  over  the  table,  or  on  a 
cushion,  he  loses  two  points." 

11.  He  who  does  not  play  as  far  as  his  adversary's  ball, 
loses  one.  or  hia  adversary  may  oblige  him  to  pass  tiie  balL 
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mora  apodaUT  in  guying  a  miss;  or,  he  can,  if  he  choose^ 
make  him  replace  the  ball,  and  play  until  he  lias  passed  it. 

12.  If  the  striker  plays  with  a  wrong  ball  he  loses  the 
lead,  if  his  adrersary  requires  it. 

13.  If  the  ball  should  be  changed  in  a  hasard,  or  in  a  gams^ 
and  it  is  not  known  by  which  party,  the  hazard  most  be  played 
oat  by  each  party  with  their  (tifferent  balls,  and  then  changed. 

14.  If  the  stnker  plays  with  his  adversary's  ball,  and  holes 
or  forces  the  ball  he  played  at  over  the  table,  it  is  deemed  a 
foul  stroke. 

'^  15.  K  the  striker  plays  with  his  adversary's  ball,  and 
misses,  he  loses  one  point ;  and  if  his  adversaiy  discoTers  that 
he  has  played  with  the  wrong  ball,  he  may  break  the  balls 
and  take  the  lead." 

16.  In  all  the  before-mentioned  cases  of  playing  with  the 
wrong  ball,  if  the  error  of  the  striker  is  not  discovered,  his 
adversary  must  play  with  the  ball  the  striker  played  at 
throughout  the  hazard,  or  break  the  balls  and  take  the  lead. 

17.  Whoever  proposes  to  break  the  balls,  and  his  adver- 
sary agrees  to  it,  the  proposer  thereof  loses  the  lead. 

The  remaining  Bules  are  the  same  in  the  Winning  and 
Losing  Game.    . 

Section  IL — General  Inafructiom, 

The  general  principles  of  the  red  winning  game  may  be  ap- 
plied with  little  variation  to  the  white.     Vide  Chap.  5,  Sect.  2. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

RULES  OF  THE  WHITE  LOSING  GABfB. 

The  white  losing  game  is  the  reverse  of  the  white  winning, 

She  points  in  it  beine  reckoned  by  losing  and  double  hazards, 
jike  the  white  winning  game  it  is  played  with  the  two  white 
balls,  and  is  twelve  up. 

Section  I. — Orders  for  the  White  Losing  Game. 

1.  At  the  beginning  you  must  string  for  the  lead,  and  for 
the  choice  of  the  balls  as  in  the  other  games. 

2.  If  the  striker  misses  the  ball  he  loses  one,  and  if  he  hola 
his  own  ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  three  points. 
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8.  If  the  Biriker  holes  his  adyersaiys  ball,  he  loses  two 
points. 

4.  Forcing  either  or  both  the  balls  oyer  the  table,  or  on  a 
onshion,  reckons  nothing,  but  the  striker  loses  the  lead. 

5.  If  the  striker  misses  the  adversary's  ball,  and  forces  his 
own  ball  over  the  table,  &c.  he  loses  one  point  and  the  lead. 

6.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball,  he  wins  two  points. 

7.  If  the  striker  holes  both  balls,  he  wins  four  points.* 

8.  If  the  striker  holes  either  of  the  balls,  and  forces  the 
other  oyer  the  table,  &c.,  he  loses  the  lead  only. 

N.  B.  The  rest  of  the  regulations,  &c.  as  in  the  winning 
and  losing,  and  winning  games,  are  likewise  to  be  obseryed. 

Section  II. — Chneral  OUervaiiom. 

Yide  the  general  observations  on  the  Red  Losing  Game, 
Chap.  6,  Sect.  2. 

RULES  FOR  THE  GAMES  OF  POOL. 

There  are  several  ways  of  playing  Pool, — namely,  with  as 
many  balls  as  there  are  players ;  or  with  two  balls  only,  the 
players  playing  in  turns,  and  playing  with  the  alternate  balls; 
playing  at  the  nearest  ball;  playing  at  the  last  player;  or  the 
player  playing  at  whichever  ball  he  choose.  But  the  most 
popular  and  perhaps  the  fairest  mode  is  that  in  which  each 
has  bis  own  ball  of  a  distinguishing  colour,  and  plays  at  the 
last  player. 

The  following  are  the  rules,  according  to  this  last  method. 

1.  When  coloured  balls  are  used,  the  players  must  play 
progressively  in  the  order  in  which  the  colours  are  placed  on 
the  Pool  marking-board,  the  top  colour  being  No.  I. 

2.  Each  player  has  three  lives  at  starting.  No.  I  places 
his  ball  on  the  winning  and  losing  spot.  No.  2  plays  at  No. 
1.  No.  3  at  No.  2,  and  so  on,  each  person  playing  at  the 
last  ball ;  unless  it  should  be  in  hand,  then  the  player  plays 
at  the  nearest  ball. 

3.  If  a  striker  should  lose  a  life  in  any  way,  the  next  player 
plays  at  the  nearest  ball  to  his  own ;  but  if  his  (the  players) 

*  This  role  doM  not  teem  coDaifltent,  but  is  to  giTea  by  White  and 
K«Dtfleld.  ^^^ 
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bftU  be  in  baadf  he  pIajh  al  the  nearest  bill  to  the  centre  of 

the  baulk  line,  whetner  in  or  out  of  baulk. 

4.  Should  a  doubt  arise  respecting  the  distance  of  baOs,  it 
must  (if  at  the  oommeneement  of  the  game,  or  if  the  plaj^s 
ball  be  in  hand,)  be  measured  from  the  centre  spot  in  the 
oirole ;  bat  if  the  striker's  ball  be  not  in  hand,  the  mearare- 
ment  must  be  made  from  his  ball  to  the  others ;  and  in  both 
cases  it  must  be  decided  bj  the  marker,  or  bj  a  majority  of 
the  company ;  but  should  the  distances  be  equal,  then  the 
parties  must  draw  lots. 

5.  The  baulk  is  no  protection  at  Pool  under  any  cirenm- 
stances, 

6.  The  player  may  lose  a  life  by  any  of  the  following 
means : — by  pocketing  his  own  ball ;  by  running  a  coup  ;  by 
missing  the  ball ;  by  forcing  his  ball  off  the  table  ;  by  lay- 
ing with  the  wrong  ball ;  by  playing  at  the  wrong  ball ;  by 
plajing-out  of  his  turn ;  or  by  having  his  ball  pocketed,  or 
forced  off  the  table  by  another  player. 

7.  Should  the  striker  pocket  the  ball  he  plays  at,  and  by 
the  same  stroke  pocket  his  own,  or  force  it  over  the  table^  /«« 
loses  the  life,  and  not  the'person  whose  ball  he  pocketed. 

8.  Should  the  player  strike  the  wrong  ball,  he  pays  tl>e 
same  forfeit  to  the  person  whose  ball  he  should  have  played 
at,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  pocketed  it. 

9.  If  the  striker  misses  the  ball  he  ought  to  play  at,  and 
strikes  another  and  pockets  it,  he  loses  a  life,  and  not  the  per- 
son whose  ball  he  pocketed ;  in  which  case  tiie  striker's  ball 
must  be  taken  off  the  table,  and  both  balls  should  remain  in 
hand,  until  it  be  their  turn  to  play. 

10.  If  the  striker,  whilst  taking  his  aim,  inquires  which  is 
the  ball  he  ohght  to  play  at,  and  should  be  misinformed  by  any 
one  of  the  players  or  by  the  marker,  he  does  not  lose  a  life,  but 
the  balls  must  be  replaced,  and  the  stroke  played  again.  He  is 
not,  however,  at  liberty  to  take  a  life,  but  must  play  for  safety. 

11 .  If  information  is  required  by  the  player,  as  to  which 
is  his  ball,  or  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  he  has  a  right  to  an 
answer  from  the  marker  or  from  the  players. 

12.  If  a  ball,  or  balls,  should  be  in  the  way  of,  or  touch,  the 
striker's  ball,  so  as  to  prevent  his  hitting  any  part  of  the  object 
ball,  he  may  have  them  taken  up  until  the  stroke  be  played,  and 
after  the  balls  have  ceased  runnins  they  must  be  replaeod. 
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18.  If  a  ball  or  balls  are  in  the  way  of  a  Biriker^s  one,  bo 
that  he  cannot  play  at  his  ball,  he  can  have  them  taken  up. 

14.  When  the  striker  takes  a  life,  he  may  oontinae  to  play 
on  as  lonff  as  he  can  make  a  hazard,  or  ontu  the  balls  are  au 
off  the  table,  in  which  latter  case  he  plays  from  the  baulk,  or 
places  his  ball  on  the  spot  as  at  the  commencement. 

15.  The  first  person  who  loses  his  three  lires  is  entitled  to 
purchase,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  star  Ta  star  being  the  mark 
placed,  against  his  lives  on  the  boara,  to  denote  that  he  has 
purchased,)  by  paying  into  the  pool  the  same  sum  as  at  the 
commencement,  for  which  he  receives  lives  equal  to  the  lowest 
number  on  the  board.        * 

16.  If  the  first  person  out  refuse  to  star,  the  second  person 
may  do  it,  but  if  the  second  refuse,  the  third  may  do  it,  and 
00  on,  until  only  two  persons  are  left  in  the  pool,  in  which 
case  the  privilege  of  starring  ceases. 

17.  Only  one  star  is  allowed  in  a  Pool. 

18.  If  the  striker  should  move  another  ball  whilst  in  the  act 
of  striking  his  own  ball,  the  stroke  is  considered  foul ;  and  if, 
by  the  same  stroke,  he  pocket  a  ball,  or  force  it  off  the  table, 
the  owner  of  that  ball  does  not  lose  a  life,  and  the  ball  must 
be  placed  on  its  original  spot,  but  if,  by  that  Btroke,'he  should 
pocket  his  own  ball,  or  forces  it  off  the  table,  he  loses  a  life. 

19.  If  the  striker's  ball  touch  the  ball  he  has  to  play  at,  he 
is  then  at  liberty  either  to  play  at  it  or  at  any  other  ball  on 
the  table,  and  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  foul  stroke ;  in  this 
case,  however,  the  striker  is  liable  to  lose  a  life,  by  going  into 
a  pocket  or  over  the  table. 

20.  After  making  a  hazard,  if  the  striker  should  take  up 
his  ball,  or  stop  it,  before  it  has  done  running,  he  cannot 
claim  the  life,  or  the  hazard,  from  the  person  whose  ball  was 
pocketed ;  it  being  possible  that  his  own  ball  might  have  gone 
into  a  pocket,  if  he  had  not  stopped  it. 

21.  If,  before  a  star,  two  or  more  balls  are  pocketed  by  the 
same  stroke,  including  the  ball  played  at,  each  having  one 
life,  the  owner  of  the  ball  first  struck  has  the  option  of  star- 
ring; but  should  he  refuse,  and  more  than  one  remain,  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belong  must  draw  lots  for  the  star. 

22.  Should  the  striker's  bdl  stop  on  the  spot  of  a  ball  re- 
moved, the  ball  which  has  been  removed  must  remain  in 
hand  until  the  spot  is  unoccupied,  and  then  be  replaced. 
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28.  If  the  Biriker  riiould  hkre  bk  next  pUyer^fl  ball  re- 
moTed,  mnd  slop  on  the  spot  it  ooeupied,  the  nextplajer  most 
gtT«  a  min  from  th#  baulk  to  an j  part  of  the  table  he  thinks 
proper,  to  which  miBS  he  does  not  lose  a  life« 

84.  If  the  itriker  has  a  ball  removed,  and  anj  other  than 
the  next  player's  ball  should  stop  on  the  spot  it  oocnpiedy  the 
baU  remoTed  most  remain  in  hand,  till  the  one  on  its  place 
be  played,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  the  turn  of  tlie  one 
removed  to  play  before  the  one  on  its  place,  in  whieh  case 
that  ball  must  giye  place  to  the  one  originidly  taken  np ;  alter 
which  it  may  be  replaced. 

25.  If  the  comer  of  the  cushion  should  prevent  the  striker 
from  playing  hi  a  direct  line,  he  can  have  any  ball  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  it  from  a  cushion. 

•26.  Xhe  two  last  players  cannot  star  or  purehaae ;  bat  they 
may  divide,  if  they  are  left  with  an  equal  numb^  of  liTes 
each ;  the  striker,  however,  is  entitled  to  his  stroke  before 
the  division. 

27.  All  disputes  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  playen. 

28.  The  charge  for  the  table  to  be  taken  oat  of  the  pool 
before  it  is  handed  over  to  the  winner. 

RuUt  for  Poolfh^nff  at  the  kui  Fla^fer, 

When  coloured  balls  are  used  in  playing  this  game,  the 
players  must  play  progressiyely  as  the  colours  are  placed  on 
the  marking-board,  the  top  colour  being  No.  1. 

THE  NSABB8T  BALL  POOL. 

In  this  Pool  the  players  alwavs  play  at  the  nearest  ball  ovi 
of  the  baulk ;  for  in  this  Pool  the  baulk  is  a  protection. 

1.  If  all  the  balls  be  in  the  baulk,  and  the  striker^s  ball  in 
hand,  he '  must  lead  to  the  top  cushion,  or  place  the  ball  on 
the  winning  and  losing  spot. 

2.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  within  the  baulk  Une,  and-he  has 
t#play  at  a  ball  out  of  the  baulk,  he  is  allowed  to  luve  any 
ball  taken  up  that  may  chance  to  lie  in  his  way. 

8.  If  all  the  balls  be  within  the  baulk,  and  the  striker's 
ball  not  in  hand,  he  plays  at  the  nearest  £aU. 

All  the  other  rules  of  the  former  pool  are  to  be  observed 
at  this. 
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BAGATELLE  GAMES. 


Thb  following  games  are  played  on  a  board,  which  if 
lURially  from  six  to  ten  foet  in  len^^  and  from  one  foot  nine 
inches  to  three  feet  wide^  lined  with  men  cloth ;  a  slip  of 
thin  wood  beinff  placed  round  the  inside  of  its  upper  end^  to 
form  a  semicircle. 

There  are  nine  cups  let  in  level  with  the  cloth,  numbered 
one  to  nine,  into  which  the  balls  are  to  be  driven  in  playing 
the  two  first  mentioned  games.  (La  Bagatelle  and  Sans  Egal.^ 

There  is  ako  a  bridge  with  small  arches  likewise  numbered 
from  1  to  9,  and  through  which  the  balls  are  to  be  driven  in 
playing  the  two  last  mentioned  games  (Mississippi  and  Trou 
Madame)  when  the  cups  are  not  used. 

There  are  likewise  two  small  cushions  placed  against  the 
rides,  to  be  used  in  the  game  of  Mississippi ;  or  instead  of 
these  the  boards  are  sometimes  stuffed  round  the  sides. 

LA  BAGATELLE. 

Any  number  of  players  may  join  in  this  game,  and  use 
either  the  mace  or  cue  as  may  be  agreed. 

Each  player  strikes  a  ball  up  the  board,  and  whoever  gets 
the  highest  number  is  entitled  to  the  lead,  and  takes  posses- 
rion  of  the  nine  halls. 

The  black  ball  (which  counts  for  double)  is  placed  on  the 
white  spot  in  front  of  the  holes,  at  the  beginning  of  evexy 
round,  and  must  in  the  first  instance  be  struck  by  one  of  the 
other  balls  before  there  can  be  any  score. 

The  striker's  ball  must  be  placed  on  the  white  spot  nearest 
the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  is  to  be  struck  with  the  Aaoe 
or  cue  at  the  black  ball,  the  object  being  to  put  it  into  one 
of  the  holes.  The  rest  of  the  balls  are  to  be  played  up  in  the 
same  manner,  either  at  the  outstanding  balls,  or  for  the  holes. 

Any  number  of  rounds  may  be  pkyed  for  the  gamei  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  at  its  commencement. 
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Tlie  pUjer  who  obtaiiu  ilie  greatest  nnnilMr — oonntii^  Ae 
holes  into  which  he  puts  the  balls,  according  to  the  fi^ues 
marked  within  them — wins  the  game. 

The  holes  along  the  edges  of  the  board  are  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  game. 

Any  bafi  that  rebounds  be jond  the  centre,  or  that  is  dxiren 
off  the  board|  cannot  be  used  again  during  that  zoond. 

SANS  BGAL. 

This  is  played  by  two  pers<ms. 

The  player  who  leads,  which  is  decided  as  in  bagatelle^ 
cbooses  four  balls  of  either  colour^  and  places  the  bl^k  hall 
on  the  mark  in  front  of  the  hoUsy  and  b^;ins  by  striking  osa 
of  his  balls  np  the  board. 

The  other  player  then  strikes  one  of  his  balls  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on  alternately. 

He  that  holes  the  black  ball  coonts  it  towards  his  game, 
and  also  all  that  he  may  hole  of  his  own  coloor. 

If  a  player  should  hole  any  of  his  adTeisaiy's  baUs^  it 
counts  for  the  owner  of  the  balls. 

The  player  who  makes  the  greatest  number  of  points  bk 
each  round,  takes  the  lead  in  the  next.  The  game  is  21,  to 
81|  according  to  the  arrangement  between  the  players. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Placi  the  bridge  elose  up  to  the  eiide^  and  the  small 
ooshioBs  against  the  sides. 

Sack  player  is  then  to  strike  one  baU  through  the  bridgi^ 
and  he  who  gets  the  highest  number,  has  the  lead,  and  plays 
the  nine  balls  in  succession. 

All  balls  must  strike  one  of  the  oushions,  prerious  to  ea- 
tering  the  bridge,  otherwise  the  number  reckons  for  the  ad- 
versary. 

The  game  to  consist  of  as  many  potnts  m  may  be  agreed 
on  at  its  commMicement. 

TROU  MADAMB. 

Tms  is  nlayed  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  game,  ex* 
cept  that  the  balls  are  played  straight  from  the  end  of  the 
board  through  the  bridge. 
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OB 

COCKAMAROO  TABLE. 

dtaed  pUoe,  lowest  at  the  itriklng  end.  «*«*«*. 

A  cavity  for  the  red  ball  to  b« 
placed  in,  at  the  oommencemeiit  of 
the  game  oniy.  It  cotmts  doabk, 
i. «.  100,  as  marked  inaide. 


An  arch  wifh  a  bell  aiupended 
d  within  it,  vhich  if  rang  by  any  ball 
:  in  passing  throngh,  oonntB  doable  for 
.  whatever  that  ball  may  sc<Mre  by  the 
I  stroke.  If  it  does  not  pass  throogh, 
but  merely  falls  into  the  cap  nndei^ 
neathf  it  counts  only  as  marked, 
i.  6.  60. 


: 


i: 


K 


' 


I 


^<^^^ 


I    f     f    1 
'    ^  A.  ^    « 

1 


f      T 

f 

f     f 


f 
t 
f 


T       1 

t     r     f 

I     I 
»     <     1 


II 


U 


f  Mr T Tin  1 1 


The  remaining  arches  with  cnpa 
beneath  them,  connt  respectively  as 
marked,  viz.  20  on  the  sides,  and  26 
i  In  the  centre. 

The  pegs  are  brasfe  pins  standing 
up,  about  U  inches  in  hei^^t. 


There  are  slightly  indented  spoti 
(one  on  each  side  of  the  board)  Iroot 
which  the  balls  are  prqJMted. 


J 


Cavities  into  which  tiie  balls  ran, 
they  count  according  to  liie  numbers 
placed  above« 


The  board,  whioli  is  generally  four  feet  six  inches  in  kngth, 
and  two  feet  fonr  inches  in  width,  is  lined  with  superfine  green 
cloth.  Those  of  the  best  description  cost  about  fifteen  guineas, 
and  are  made,  if  wished,  to  shut  up  so  aa  to  have  the  appear- 
anoe  of  a  Pembroke  table.  Thej  are  sold  by  Mr.  Ilraisimi 
of  Gathezine  Btreet^  and  other  respeotable  makers. 
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RlJI.18  OV  THB  GaMB. 


I.  Commenoe  the  game  by  stringmg  for  the  lead,  as  well 
as  for  choice  of  baUs  and  side  of  board ;  the  player  who  gets 
the  highest  number  takes  the  lead. 

II.  The  leader  must  place  his  ball  in  the  cavity  on  the  side 
of  the  board  he  selects,  and  play  it  up,  oounting  the  points 
he  may  make  by  the  stroke ;  after  which,  his  opponent  plays 
lr(Hn  the  opposite  side  of  the  board;  and  so  on  alternately. 

III.  When  a  ball  lodges  on  the  board  without  going  intOB 
hole  or  running  down  to  the  bottom,  the  game  must  be  con- 
tinued with  the  other  ball,  each  pluyer  using  it  alternately^-^ 
whoever  removes  the  baU  so  lodged,  scores  the  number  of 
points  made  by  both  the  balls,  and  the  game  proceed^!  as  at 
first.  Should  both  the  balls  be  lodged  on  the  board,  that  bail 
which  was  last  stopped  must  be  taken  up  and  u^^tnl  to  cun- 
tinue  the  game. 

IV.  The  player  continues  to  lead,  as  long  as  he  can  hde 
his  ball  in  any  of  the  cups. 

y.  The  game  to  consist  of  one  hundred  or  mare,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  commencement. 

y  I.  If  the  player^s  ball  ring  the  beR,  that  is  passes  through 
the  bell  arch,  he  scores  double  the  number  he  would  othw- 
wise  gain  by  the  stroke. 

yU.  Playing  into  the  top  hole  (marked  100)  is  the  game 
at  once. 

ym.  Should  the  ball  go  round  to  the  opponent's  side,  the 
strike  loses  five  points  and  the  lead ;  or  should  he  play  has 
ball  up,  and  it  returns  without  going  on  the  board,  he  loses 
one  point  and  the  lead. 

IX.  The  winner  of  the  game,  takes  the  lead  in  the  next. 
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Ifae  pUynr. 

S.  Platfonna,  (oiled  aHeTB,)  ■bast 
tlxtf  hot  in  lengdi  tad  tbtir  hot  ia 
widtli,  on  vbioh  the  ball*  >ra  jno- 
pellad.  The  Hufaca  mitit  tx  per 
fectl7  imootfa  uid  level. 

S.  Tbe  vbin  marEias  on  Mch  aids 
«f  the  plktfbnna  an  ofaannab  loco 
vbich  the  ball*  drop,  wfaaa  not  due 
tflmniil;  propelled. 

i,  Tbe  intermediate  dark  fpaeet 
or  Udm  are  gnxiTes,  elevated  on 
ftamea  aboat  tbi«e  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  platform,  irith  a  alight 
Inclination  towards  the  bowlM'«  end. 
B7  Dwaiw  of  tbeee  groove*  the  balla 
are  nttuned  to  the  bowkn,  boys 
being  placed  ftir  tbut  ptupoea  uu 
TbIiM  •eali  beyond  the  pine. 

B.  Tbfl  ban*  here  laid  on  the 
maiked  line  at  tbe  bovlet't  and  nT 
tbe  platform  abow  wbenoe  Ifaey  iire 
delivered  b;  the  plajer  after  ho  him 
taken  hi*  ran  altng  five  or  dx  feet 
oftbeplatfonn. 
'  6.  Tbe  balla  lying  in  A*  groovea 
iho«  boir  they  are  daliveied  to  the 

bowler.     They  art  retnmod  to  him 

•       (*a*t*at  aveiy  letting  up  of  tbe  piu. 

At  the  farther  eid  of  Che  platfonn  is  x  nomb  of  a  tvw  feet 
for  the  pins  to  fall  in,  and  beyond  this  (to  stop  the  balls)  is 
a  cnahlen  eovered  with  hide,  wMoh  swings  m  hinges,  and  ia 
feverberated  by  springs. 

On  one  rada  of  the  room  are  sofas  for  the  speotaton,  asd  a( 
the  bowling  end  scats  for  the  bowlers;  ttluo  refroshmcBt  tablea. 
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In  ihe  American  Bowling  Saloon^  (393,  Strand,)  wbeneo 
hj  the  civility  of  Mr.  Thomas  Robeony  the  proprietor,  the 
pieaent  pariicvkra  hare  been  ooUected,  Ibeie  ane  eix  plat- 
forms (running  parallel  to  each  other,)  and  sometimes  as 
many  aa  forty  or  fifty  players  engaged  on  them  at  one  time; 
especially  of  an  erening,  when  the  suoon  is  hiilliantlj  lighted^ 
and  enlivened  by  mnsic. 

The  chief  art  in  playing  at  this  somewhat  athletic  eame 
seems  to  consist  in  hitting  the  apex  or  point-pin  a  half  nail, 
(the  larger  the  ball,  the  greater  the  chimce  of  success,)  bat 
dexterity  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice.  Some  players 
are  so  expert  as  to  throw  down  the  whole  ten  pins  at  one 
blow  several  times  in  succession,  and  aa  they  are  allowed 
three  balls  to  each  division,  <xr  setting  up  of  the  pins,  those 
which  ate  spared  count  in  addition ;  thus  if  a  player  at  start- 
ing should  Vnock  down  all  the  ten  pins  at  one  blow,  this 
would  count  ten,  and  would  leave  a  dtwbie  tpare  or  two  spare 
balls^  with  which  if  he  threw  down  eight  more,  he  would  add 
that  nnmber  to  his  score  and  count  eighteen  in  the  first  divi- 
rion,  and  then  go  on  to  the  second  division  with  his  next 
three  balls.  If  bj  a  run  of  luck  or  skill  the  player  should 
knock  all  ten  pins  with  single  balls,  six  times  in  the  course 
of  his  ten  divisiom,  he  would  have  twelve  balls  to  spare  and 
would  therefore  be  entitled  to  add  to  his  score  whatever  he 
•ould  make  with  themu  When  the  ten  pins  are  thrown  down 
with  two  balls,  one  ball  is  spared,  and  counted  after  the  same 
manner.  The  highest  number  it  is  possible  to  make  with  the 
balls  allotted  to  &e  ten  divisions,  is  three  hundred,  t.  e.  ten 
for  each  of  thirty  balls.  The  mode  of  keeping  count  is  on  a 
chequered  slate  of  ten  times  ten  squares,  numbered  from  one 
to  ten  down  the  lefb  or  front  ride,  the  initials  of  the  different 
players  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  columns.  It  is  usual 
either  for  players  to  follow  alternately  in  single  divirions  or  to 
play  2,  3,  or  5  divisions,  at  a  standing,  as  may  be  agreed. 

The  uninitiated  had  better  not  be  too  fierce  in  his  first 
onslaught,  especially  if  he  play  with  heavy  balls,  as  the  exer- 
cise is  likely  to  try  the  muscles  of  Ins  arm  rather  severely, 
and  may  leave  a  reminisoence  for  some  days  afterwards. 

The  balls  are  usually  of  four  different  kinds,  varying  in 
size  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  four  or 
five  to  ten  or  eleven  pounds  weight. 
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KVUES  OV  THX  OAMB. 

L  Each  player  to  play  sixpence  per  gamCi  and  be  alhmed 
tliree  baUa  for  eack  of  tketen  diyisioiui ;  but  when  spare  balk 
are  obtained,  then  to  jday  on  to  the  extent  of  them. 

IL  Any  number  of  players  (not  exceeding  ten)  can  play 
together;  the  lowest  half^iivision  paying  the  game  of  the 
highest. 

Ill*  Qambling  strictly  prohibited. 

lY.  In  playing,  all  pins  knocked  down  considered  fm, 
whether  obtained  by  a  front  or  back  (i.  e.  reyerberated)  ball. 

y .  No  gentleman  allowed  to  stand  on  the  platfozm  in  £ront 
of  the  alleys  except  the  players. 

y  I.  All  ties  to  be  decided  by  a  single  balL 

yn.  The  marked  line  on  the  alleys  is  the  utmost  limit 
allowed  to  plavers  in  advancing  to  deliver  the  baU. 

ym.  Should  any  dispute  arise  between  players,  the  Marker 
to  be  c&Ued  as  umpire,  and  his  decision  to  be  final. 

IX.  The  sofas  behind  the  players  to  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  their  use. 

X.  Two  players  cannot  retain  any  alley  exclusively  to 
themselves  when  other  parties  are  waiting  to  play. 

XI.  Pitching  or  lofting  the  balls  is  not  permitted,  and  any 
player  doing  so  (after  notice)  forfeits  his  game  from  that 
point. 


There  are  several  varieties  ef  the  game  played  in  the 
United  States,  among  which  are  the  following : 

NINE  BALL  OAME,  SOMETIMES  CALLED  BAL- 

TIMORE  aAME. 

Any  number  may  join  in  this;  each  player  has  nine  balls. 
He  may  play  on  until  out,  or  rest  on  each  hand  of  three  balls. 
Where  two  are  engaged,  the  one  making  the  least  number  of 
pins,  pays  for  the  game. 

This  is,  however,  often  played  as  a  match,  in  which  case 
if  five  are  rolling,  ike  two  highest  are  clear,  the  third  pays 
half  a  game,  and  the  two  lowest  each  pay  for  a  whole  game. 
The  same  proportion  is  to  be  observed  when  the  number  of 
players  is  increased.  Spare  balls  are  counted  in  this  as  all 
othersi  except  the  Philadelphia  Game. 
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b  fb^  kg  iAl  leg,  18  it  is  «alM.  Aaj  €P8^  waahBt 
ImJIi  onl j  to  €«idii.  Two  man<mim  flte  dzMm  on  dM  boiri, 

Jjjg.-*, .. ^  *.  h,  rf  *.  .^  „  *,  w 

The  resolt  of  eaeh  hand  of  three  balls  is  pvt  down,  undl 
an  are  oat,  when  the  lowest  partj  haye  one  leg  marked 
Against  tfaoOL  Thns :  party  A  and  party  B  are  playi^;  the 
4nt  make  on  all  their  balls,  d5;  the  last,  60;  party  B  loses 
one  leg  of  the  came.  They  roll  again,  when  party  B  makes 
Wj  and  party  A  50.  A  heie  loses  one  leg;  the  tlurd  rdlii^ 
decides  tne  game,  by  the  lowest  party  payii^. 

I  ImirolMre  sa^posed  the  gametobebestowtef  tbree  roll- 
ings, though  this  is  optienal  with  the  players.  IdiooldpniBr 
five  legs  to  the  game,  the  intorost  bemg  oinoh  greater ;  and 
i^^n,-  many  persons  who  am  not  oonstant  players  reqmre  two 
or  three  bails  to  be  aoevstomed  to  them  and  the  aUeys.  The 
prioe  of  this  is  doable  that  of  the  Baltimore. 


PHILADELPniA  GAME. 

Nm  baDs  to  each  player,  spare  balls  not  ooonted;  each 
hand  rolls  oat  his  nine  btdls,  counting  the  aotaal  nnmber  of 
pins  down,  and  when  all  are  down  ^oy  are  set  np  amn,  «»- 
tinoing  ontil  the  nine  balls  are  out  An  onskiml  ball  may 
sometimes,  by  striking  out  the  head  oentre  pin,  make  it  no 
easy  task  to  count  a  large  number* 


WITHOUT  THE  0£NTB£  PIN. 

This  is  pU^red  by  merely  removing  the  head  centre  pa. 
As  remarked  m  the  Philadelphia  Game,  a  good  player  only 
can  make  any  large  number,  the  ball  often  passing  through 
the  opea^g  thus  mad^  without  striking  either  of  the  pins. 


OOCEEI)  HAT 


Is  played  by  placing  three  pins  up  j  the  two  quarter  are 
outer,  and  the  bead  oentre  pins,    in  many  othior  game% 
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Btrengdi  and  ehaiioe  maj  sometimea  do  mnoli  for  one;  but  ia 

thia  Sail  only  can  be  auoeessfdl. 


FOUR  Pm  GAME. 

The  two  quarter^  the  bead  and  back  centre  pins,  are  placed 
on  tbe  alley  the  same  as  ''  Cocked  Hat^'^  with  the  addition  of 
the  back  centre  pin«  As  in  Cocked  Hat,  a  poor  player  must 
always  lose. 


TO  LEAVE  CENTRE  PIN  STANDING. 

A  BimoiTi/F  game  even  for  a  skilfdl  player.  The  object 
is  to  make  but  nine  pins^  which  ooants  one ;  a  ten-strike^  or 
where  aU  the  pins  are  down  by  three  balls^  oonnts  nothing. 


BOSTON  GAME. 

In  this  game  the  four  back  pins  only  are  left  standing. 
Three  balls  to  each  player.  One  pin  out  will  count  siz,  but 
the  whole  fire  must  be  down  to  count  ten. 


GAME  FOB  THE  SMALLEST  NUMBER. 

This  b  a  singular,  but  not  less  interesting  game  than  any 
other  played. 

In  all  the  others  the  object  is  to  make  as  nuu^  pins  as  poe- 
sible ;  in  this  to  make  as  few. 

Thus :  the  balls  must  th  run  off  the  end  of  the  aUey,  m 
those  rolling  off  before  reaching  the  end  will  each  count  ten. 
A  good  player  may  sometimes  get  but  one  jnn— «  good  player 
only  can  do  this.  Three  balls  aUowed  each  player.  In  a 
party  of  two  or  three  the  largest  number  of  pins  pays,  an 
increased  party  the  same  proportion. 

I  haye  seen  ordinary  playerB  make  more  pins  at  this  ^me 
than  when  counting  bv  numbers^  as  the  ball  must  be  nieely 
balanced  that  will  strike  but  one  pin  in  passing  off  the  end 
«f  the  alley. 
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OtWNTDW  OU>  AND  HIW. 

Ten  18  rarel J  understood  by  ooeaaonal  plajen,  bat  msj 
be  learned  bj  a  few  moments  practioe  on  tbe  board. 

The  players  ha'dag  eaeh  nine  balls,  should  the  first  ball 
bring  the  frame  down,  in  o^he«*  words  be  a  ten-strike,  the 
player  wiH  mark  a  double  eheck  mai^  above  his  first  eom- 
partment;  should  his  second  produce  the  same  number,  a 
similar  mark  above  Ihe  space  to  the  right ;  if  the  third  haa 
the  same  result  a  double  check  is  marked  in  the  third  qwce. 

ThuSy — ^the  players  initial  to  the  left  of  his  game : — 


A 
B 

^ 

I 

^V 

—76.    Oaiw  k  Md«  with  5  BkDs. 

& 

I 

1 

—60.    This  with  6  Balls. 

ExpIanaiCan. — ^His  fourth  ball  will  count  die  number  of 
pins  made  with  it,  addine  the  two  spares  or  20 ;  thus,  if  he 
make  with  his  fourth  baU  6  pins,  he  has  on  his  second  com- 
partment 28.  Should  his  fifth  ball  roll  off  the  alley,  he  will 
have  made  18,  the  number  counted  on'  the  previous  spares. 

The  abefie  method  is  extensively  used  in  the  cities,  having 
been  adopted  from  the  fact  of  redudng  the  time  oooupied  by 
one  ^une,  whilst  it  is  equally  interesting  with  the  plan  of 
counting  for  the  three  baUs,  separately,  and  aft  the  sune  time 
givM  the  player  an  oj^rtans^  of  msJong  a  heavy  gaoM. 
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